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EDITORIAL 

"  Till  each  man  hnds  his  own  in  all  men's  good, 
And  all  men  work  in  noble  brotherhood, 
Breaking  their  mailed  fleets  and  armed  towers 
And  ruling  by  obeying  Nature's  powers, 
And  gathering  all  the  fruits  of  peace  and  crowned  with 
ail  her  flowers."  —  Tennyson. 

Equality  Through  Individuality 

Once  again  with  gladness  in  our  hearts,  the 
"  Saturday  Evening  Girls  "  take  up  the  winter's 
work.  Gone  are  the  summer  days  of  play  and  idle 
thoughts;  but,  strengthened  by  the  relaxation  of 
the  last  few  months,  we  are  better  able  to  face  the 
new  season  and  its  work. 

The  summer  is  a  good  thing.  To  the  more 
fortunate  it  means  a  change  of  atmosphere,  en- 
vironment, contact,    and    often    serious    thinking 


brought  on  bv  observation  and  contrasts.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  much  a  leisure  hour,  a  moonlight  stroll 
through  the  woods,  or  stargazing  from  the  beach 
into  the  heavens  can  help  in  forming  new  resolu- 
tion and  new  thoughts. 
Shakespeare  savs, 

■'  •  ■  '  This  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 

Yes,  there  is  good  in  everything,  but  doubtless, 
the  simple  good  is  not  so  easv  to  discern  nor  to 
capture.  How  few  people  are  content  to  wander 
through  the  autumnal  woods  aflame  with  color,  to 
listen  with  a  book  to  the  sermon  of  a  brook,  or  to 
see  the  good  in  everything?  Why  is  it  that  the 
simplest  thing  is  often  the  most  difficult  one  to  do  ? 
Especially  is  this  true  when  it  comes  to  recogniz- 
ing the  good  in  our  brother,  Man.  Says  the  old 
proverb,  u  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  and  the 
combined  wisdom  of  the  ages  has  added,"  For  all 
men  are  created  free  and  equal."  Yet  in  the  face 
of  such  ideal  sentiments,  where  is  individuality, 
and  where  is  equality  ? 

The  answer  forces  itself.  Individuality  is  lost 
in  the  herding  of  the  masses.  The  present  day 
program,  unfortunately,  is  one  of  collectivism. 
So  much  so,  that  the  average  person  seldom  has 
the  courage  to  retain  his  individuality.  The  result 
is  an  undercurrent  of  restlessness,  an  appalling 
distrust  of  each  other,  a  selfish  desire  to  accumulate 
wealth  for  power's  sake,  and  social  climbing,  until 
at  last  there  is  a  deadening  of  the  senses  for  the 
finer  things  of  life,  and  lack  of  time  for  true 
neighborly  intercourse. 

The  Utopian  dream  of  the  ages,  perfect  equality 
of  mankind,  can  only  be  attained  through  one 
medium  ;  the  cultivation  of  the  individual  through 
the  light  of  an  ideal.  A  healthy  individual  desire 
fostered  by  education  to  improve  existing  condi- 
tions will  produce  instead  of  our  present  day  rest- 
lessness and  spasmodic  social  epidemics  of  mass 
swayed  by  powerful  individuals,  a  mass  of  power- 
ful individuals  swayed  by  clear  reason  and  united 
initiative. 

As    regards   the   units   of  society,  four    factors 
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seem    to  be  responsible    for  inequality  ;   birth,  en-  The    Immigrant 
vironment,    training,    and    calling.      These    four 

combined  forces  play  an  important  part  in  shaping  Silvia    A.  Bacchini 

the  individual  person,  but  every  normal  man  it  he  When  we  stop  to  consider  how  many  thousands 

wills  it  and  perseveres  in   the  contest  of  lite   can  and    thousands   of  immigrants  arrive  in  America, 

conquer  these  forces  by  simple  living  and  construe-  we  are  likely  to  wonder  whether  or  not  there  are 

tive  thinking  ;  for  opportunities  are  many,  resource-  any  people  to   be  left  in   foreign   countries;   espe- 

fulness  unlimited,  and  success  inevitable.      Laborer  cially  in  Italy  and  in  Russia.      There  are  doubtless 

or  scholar,  all   men  are  equal   in  the  highest  sense  many   reasons  why   foreigners    leave   their    native 

of  the  word,  so  long  as  each  one  is  an  artist  doing  countries  and  come  here  to  a  new  land,  with  new 

his  best,  his  little  share  in  his  chosen  field,  spurred  customs,  a  strange  language  and  different  ideas, 

ever  on   by  a  simple   ideal  of  beauty  and   service.  In   Italy  the   people   are  scarcely  able   to   earn 

We   will   then   have  a    result,  the  highest   type  ot  enough  to  keep  them  from  starving,  because  laboi 

humanity,  the  cultivated  individual  at  the  service  is  scarce  and   wages  are  low.     The   Italians  are 

of    mankind,    and    possiblv, — peace     and     social  driven   from  their  country   by  long-standing  eco- 

equality.  nomic  wrongs,  which  are  now  almost  culminating 

We  do   not,  unfortunately,  in   our   daily  inter-  in    the    practical    depopulation   of   Southern   Italy 

course  always  give  every  man   his  chance  nor  his  and  Sicily. 

due.      Neither  do  we  always  aim  for  a  fair  exchange  In    the   case  of  the   Russian   Jew  the  political 

of  equal  values.      We  have,  indeed,  far  outstripped  cause  for  emigration  is   best  seen.      The  laws  of 

so  simple  a   doctrine    as   fair  exchange ;  because,  Russia   have,  for   about  forty  years,  been   of  such 

to-day,  everything  is  big,  sensational,  and  complex,  a  character  as  to   drive  the  Jews  from   the  land  of 

The  tax  on  life  is  daily  becoming  greater,  compe-  their  birth,  where   they  are   deprived   of  nearly  all 

tition   keener,  principles  laxer,  and   people  appear  opportunities  for   making  a   living,  and  as  a  result 

to  be  much  more  material  and  discontented.      We  are  fleeing  to  other   lands,  seeking  freedom    from 

approach  our  fellow  man  by  two  devious  methods,  persecution,  employment   and  education    for  their 

either  that  of  ultimately  beating  him,  or  of  chari-  children.      Many   emigrants    are   also   encouraged 

tably   treating   him.      Each    of   these   methods   is  by  friends  who  have  emigrated  and  who  send  back 

equally  odious  and  debasing,  for  the  first  excludes  magnified    reports    of   the   conditions  here,  while 

confidence,   whilst    the   second    kills    self-respect,  ticket    agents    persuade    large   numbers    to   follow 

and  neither  of  them  tend  to  create  universal  love  others.      These   and   many  more  causes   have   in- 

nor  equality.  creased  immigration  year  after  year.     The  immi- 

For  perfect   equality  we  must    revere  the    indi-  grant  will   often   sell    his   little    home,  or  borrow 

vidual.      It  is  folly  to  assume  that  you  are  different  money  to  come  here,  for   America  is  everywhere 

and  apart  from  your  neighbor,  simply  because  you  synonymous  with   freedom,  prosperity  and   happi- 

happen   to   be  a   little   more   fortunate,  wealthy  or  ness. 

intellectual.  Primarily  every  man  is  a  brother,  The  ship  docks  at  the  first  port  of  quarantine 
and  as  a  member  of  one  great  family  entitled  to  where  the  passengers  are  examined  for  contagious 
love  and  sympathy.  Then  love  thy  neighbor  as  diseases  :  Those  infected  are  detained,  and  later 
thyself,  and  let  us  be  joyous  together.  Let  us  either  transferred  to  a  hospital  or  deported.  It 
firmly  believe  that  that  which  is  best  in  every  man,  would  be  difficult  to  describe  in  detail  a  picture  of 
his  natural,  instinctive  goodness,  will  predominate  the  people  pushing  each  other  at  the  gang-plank 
if  we  only  give  it  a  chance,  for  the  benefits  of  in-  to  land  in  this  promised  land  of  health,  wealth 
tercourse  should  be  mutual  and  not  one-sided,  and  prosperity.  It  is  indeed  most  interesting  and 
At  every  issue  give  the  individual,  the  unit,  the  picturesque  to  watch  them,  a  very  anxious  and 
finished  product  of  society  the  doubt ;  because  of  excited  crowd  who  gather  later  for  the  final  doc- 
that  faculty  of  reasoning  which  lifts  him  above  tor's  and  the  United  States  Immigration  Officers' 
the  lower  species  of  life  and  makes  him  God-like  examinations.  The  examining  doctors  ask  ques- 
in  enabling  him  to  determine  right  from  wrong  ;  tions  hurriedly  and  are  answered  in  half-frightened 
the  innate  mental  and  spiritual  gifts  with  which  and  anxious  looks.  Then  the  same  people  walk 
men  are  equally  endowed  at  birth,  prospective  light  in  files  with  baggage  in  hand  or  on  their  heads, 
and  vision.  Such  a  belief  in  each  other  only  will  children  following,  all  carrying  hats,  bundles,  pass- 
help  to  develop  and  promote  a  perfectly  equal,  ports,  money,  vaccination  certificates,  etc.,  etc. 
well-balanced,  social  state  between  people  where  Oh  !  the  rejoicing  when  the  word  "  Passed  "  is 
all  men  will  remain  equal  through  the  highest  given,  and  once  more  the  meeting  with  mother, 
cultivation  of  the  individual.  father,  husband,  wife  or  friend. 
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American  citizens  first,  then  the  first  and  sec-  and  friends  waiting  for  some  one.  A  cab,  too,  is 
ond  classes  are  allowed  to  land,  and  the  steerage  often  waiting  to  conduct  the  unwary  "  Green- 
last.  Next  come  the  customhouse  officials,  who  horn  "  to  his  destination,  for  which  convenience 
are  looked  at  with  fear  and  suspicion,  for  the  he  is  charged  about  three  times  the  regular  price, 
examination  of  baggage.  On  the  dock  the  immi-  Then  again  in  the  cases  of  young  girls,  M  kind 
grants  are  asked  to  have  their  foreign  money  gentlemen "  will  ask  to  help.  If  the  girl  knows 
exchanged,  and  usually  from  five  to  seven  per  the  world,  he  may  be  told  to  attend  to  his  own 
cent  on  the  dollar  is  taken  off.  Many  a  time  affairs,  but  on  the  other  hand,  simple  and  trusting 
because  the  newcomer  thinks  he  is  being   cheated,  aliens  are  often  sadly  misled. 

serious  discussions  and  explanations  none  too  Some  immigrants  are  detained  and  perhaps  de- 
gentle  follow.  Here,  also,  they  generally  ask  the  ported  for  the  following  causes,  illness,  liability  to 
u  Americano  "  to  help  them  send  a  telegram,  buy  become  a  public  charge,  criminals,  lack  of  proper 
bread,  fruit,  etc.  If  the  "  Americano  "  happens  addresses,  etc.  After  being  examined  by  the  im- 
tj  be  honest,  well  and  good,  but  if  he  happens  to  migration  officials,  the  detained  are  ushered  into  a 
ask  three  dollars  for  a  telegram  costing  only  twen-  room  adjoining  that  of  examination,  and  when 
tv-five  cents  the  immigrant  is  not  so  fortunate,  the  alien  realizes  that  he  is  being  detained  his 
The  immigrants  are  also  imposed  upon  in  many  feelings  know  no  bounds.  The  "  detained  "  are 
other  ways,  for  example  :  then  conducted  to  a  barge  supposed  to  hold  twenty 

There  was  once  a    chap  with   a  record  in  Italy  people,  but  which  is  made  to  carry  many  more,  to 

as  long  as  his  arm  who  wanted  new  fields   to  con-  what  is  known  as  the  "  Pen." 

quer,  so  he   came   over   to    America  and    started  The  pen  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  men, 

doing  business  among   his   newly-arrived  country-  and  the  other  for  women.      Each   part   is   divided 

men.      He    would,   perhaps,   come    down    to    the  into  two  rooms  ;   the  sleeping  room  and  the  living 

dock   and    meet  a   party  bound    for   Chicago,  tell  room.      No    mattresses  or  pillows  are   used  (this 

them  he  had  a  pull  with  the  railroads  in  this  coun-  may   be   owing  to   sanitary  causes),  but  blankets 

try  and  could   sell  them   tickets  at  half  price.      It  are  distributed  as   far  as  they  will  go.      The  living 

is  needless  to   say  that  the    offer  appealed,  and  so  room   contains   low  chairs  and    benches  on  which 

after  collecting  eight  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  the  detained  alien   is   seated  almost  every  hour  of 

from  each,  he  would  put  them   aboard  an  elevated  the  day,  and   where    the  windows  are  barred   and 

train  and  say,  "  You  just  ride   till  vou  get  there."  give  one  the  idea  of  a  prison. 

That  fellow  was  a  humorist,  and  the  best  trick  The  person  holding  a  contract  to  provide  meals 
was  the  time  that  he  sold  permits  to  ignorant  for  the  detained  receives  twenty-nine  cents  a  day 
Italians  for  five  dollars  apiece  to  allow  them  to  for  each  person  fed.  Can  you  imagine  what  kind 
play  hand-organs  on  the  elevated.  As  a  result,  of  food  the  immigrant  receives  after  the  contractor 
an  Italian  got  on  with  his  organ  and  monkey,  took  has  paid  for  his  rent,  provisions  and  help,  besides 
a  seat  in  the  middle  of  the  car  and  started  up  making  a  profit?  Friends  are  only  allowed  to 
with  "The  Wearing  of  the  Green."  The  con-  bring  fruit  to  the  detained,  and  not  much  of  that, 
ductor  ran  in,  but  the  Italian  only  grinned  and  Please  remember  that  the  first,  second  and  third 
held  out  a  scrap  of  paper,  saying,  "  Permitta  classes  are  in  the  same  pen  and  that  the  clean- 
bearer  to  play  org'  with  monk'  on  any  car  in  est  person  may  have  to  share  a  berth  with  a  total 
Boston.      (Signed)   Bosco-Bosco."  stranger.      Newspapers  are  not  allowed,  and  there 

There   are,  however,  a   few  public  and   private  is  nothing  here  to  occupy  the  foreigner's  mind  but 

societies  to  help  the  immigrant  in  such  cases,  but  card-playing,  childish   games   or  letter  writing,  so 

it  is    difficult    to    trace    all    the    mischief  that  is  there  is    little  left  for  him  to  do    but    to  wait  and 

carried  on.  hope   for   the   moment   to   come  when  he  will   be 

The  examination  of  trunks  and  bundles  is  rather  allowed  to  land  in  America,  and  I  personally  have 

odd.      These    may    contain    either    clothing,    oil,  known   of  cases  where   people   have  been  kept   at 

beans,  dolls,  jewelry,  cheese,  pineapples,  lemons,  the  "  pen  "  for  over  six  months   before  they  were 

chestnuts,  and  many  more  things  too  numerous  to  allowed  to  land. 

mention.      Why,  for  instance,  people  should  care  The   reason    that   they  are    kept   here   and    not 

to  take  a  large  trunk   of   lima   beans   across  the  immediately  deported  is  to  allow  the  immigrant  a 

ocean    is    a   puzzle,   when    duty   has  to    be   paid,  chance  to  appeal  to  Washington.      For  this  appeal 

money  is  scarce,  and  all   luggage  is  kept  until  the  a  lawyer's  fee  should  not  exceed  ten  dollars,  for  it 

account  is  settled.  is  only  a  letter  written  to  Washington,  and  which 

When,  finally,   the  immigrant  is   through   with  calls  for  either  an  affirmative  or  negative  answer ; 

the  American    customhouse  officers,  he  goes  forth  yet  there  have  been  cases  where  on  account  of  the 

to  find   a   large   crowd   of  people,  mostly  relatives  ignorance  of  the  alien,  lawyers  have  charged  fifty 
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dollars  instead  of  the  above  amount.     Of  course  found  here,  and  there  are  many  well-founded  rea- 

not    all    of  the    detained  are   deported,  but  those  sons  fur  deportation   to  bar  the   undesirable  immi- 

that  are  are  sent  back  to  their  native  country  free  grant.      A  person  must   be  deported  within   a  year 

of  charge.      If  an  alien  is  either  sick  or  under  age  from    date   of   landing   and    foreign   agencies    are 

the  accompanying  alien  is   also  deported.      Skilled  maintained  by  the  government  to  assist   and  help 

labor   may  be   deported  if  such   work    cannot    be  the  immigrant  in   every  possible  way. 


NEWS  OF  THE  CLUBS 


The  Library  Clubhouse 

Whenever  and  wherever  there  are  a  large 
number  of  people  congregated  into  a  group,  three 
questions  arise. 

1.  What  is  the  object  of  the  group  ? 

2.  What  have  you  done? 

3.  What  are  you  doing  ? 

While  all  the  volumes  in  the  world  cannot 
convey  to  the  person  who  has  never  tasted  an 
apple  the  flavor  of  the  fruit,  and  all  the  people  in 
the  world  cannot  cause  in  a  blind  person  the  thrill 
experienced  by  the  sight  of  the  sun  rising  above 
the  hills  ;  still  it  is  possible  to  describe  in  definite 
terms  these  experiences,  and  while  one  cannot 
convey  to  the  person  who  has  never  seen  our 
Clubhouse,  its  atmosphere,  one  can  definitely 
answer  the  three  questions. 

1.  The  object  of  the  group  is  to  promote  indi- 
vidual development  through  exchange  of  ideas  and 
to  make  possible  effective  action  through  the 
impetus  of  combined  effort. 

2.  We  have  become  impersonal  by  focussing 
on  the  point  discussed,  rather  than  on  the  people 
discussing  it,  and  in  the  process  have  learned  to 
think  for  ourselves  and  to  express  a  definite  opin- 
ion as  the  result  of  our  thinking. 

3.  The  above  points  gained,  fit  us  to  take  an 
intelligent  individual  as  well  as  collective  interest 
in  civic,  social  and  economic  affairs.  With  regard 
to  the  Clubhouse  itself,  the  members  of  our 
oldest  group  give  time  and  money  in  order  that 
the  benefit  of  their  experience  mav  be  given  to 
those  children  belonging  to  the  younger  groups. 

Our  House  Program  is   printed  in  the  S.  E.  G. 

News  and  guests  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our 

groups. 

* 
*    * 

L.  C.  H.  Notes 

The  Library  Clubhouse  is  open  to  school 
children  and  working  girls  who  want  to  learn 
about  literature,  music,  and  dancing,  in  an  atmo- 
sphere where  we  "  lav  most  stress  on  the  spirit  of 
go-)d  comradship  which  enables  individuals  to 
agree  or  to  disagree  without  bitterness,  and  to  be 


altogether  loyal  to  the  ideal  of  service,  which 
means  that  to  make  the  good  we  receive  our  own, 
we  must  share  it."  To  the  younger  children 
"  L.  C.  H."  stands  for  "  Love,"  the  power  of 
appreciation,  by  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
"  Courtesy,"  the  spirit  of  service,  by  the  use  of 
knowledge  in  relation  to  one's  fellows,  and 
"  Happiness,"  the  enjoyment  of  life  by  the  accept- 
ance of  all  that  is  beautiful. 

In  striving  for  the  above  qualities  we  largely 
use  the  help  of  the  fine  arts  because  they  hold  the 
camera  to  nature  and  fix  the  beautiful  things  of 
life  in  ever  glowing  colors  on  a  canvas  which  time 
cannot  dim.  The  real  good  of  all  this  is  shown 
to  be  its  translation  back  into  terms  of  human  life, 
since  the  truth  must  be  learned  that  the  greatest 
poem  is  the  natural  living  of  a  pure  life  ;  the  rarest 
music,  the  sweet  words  of  a  true-hearted  friend  ; 
the  lovliest  picture,  a  happv,  cultured  people,  in 
harmonious  surroundings. 

Our  house  opened  this  season  on  the  24th  of 
September.  The  groups  are  larger  and  many 
children  are  waiting  to  join.  The  following  is 
the  literary  program  which  our  volunteers  follow  : 


4th  grade, 

5th  and  6th  grade, 

7th  grade, 
8th  grade, 


Folk  Lore. 

Myths  and  Legends  and  favorite 

tales  of  all  kinds. 
Poems  wiih  stories. 
Iliad,  Odyssey,  and  King  Arthur 
legends. 

1st  and  2nd  year  High,     English  literature  stories. 
3rd  year  High,  Travel  stories. 

4th  year  High,  Appreciation  of  Poetry. 

F.  E.  G"s.,  Current  Events. 

S.  E.  G's.,  Varied     progrrm;     announced 

monthly  in  the  S.  E.  G.  News. 

The  younger  groups,  which  include  children 
from  the  fourth  grade  grammar  school  to  first  and 
second  year  high  school,  have  the  afternoon  divided 
into  periods  of  one-half  hour  each.  First,  story, 
each  grade  has  thirty  stories  during  the  year  classed 
under  headings  listed  above.  Second,  chorus,  we 
are  to  sing  many  of  the  old  standard  and  folk 
songs  of  various  countries,  the  older  groups  will 
work  on  the  "  Village  Blacksmith  "  and  miscel- 
laneous part  songs.  Third,  folk  dancing,  S.  E.  G's 
from  Mrs.  Gibbs'  and  Miss  Bolles'  dancing  classes 
have    charge    of   the    normal    class   where   these 
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teachers  are  taking  a  special  course.      Fourth,  busi-  Without    money   a    clubhouse   cannot    be    car- 

ness  meeting,  each  group    has  a  chairman,  secre-  ried  on,  but  all   the   money  in   the  world   and    the 

tary  and  treasurer.     Besides  general  group  business,  most    perfect    material    appointments     could    not 

ethical  subjects  are  discussed  :   so  far  this  year  the  have    elicited    from    the   members    that    spirit    of 

groups  have  talked  on   cleanliness,  order,  honesty,  good  comradeship  and    service   which  what  they 

and  beauty.  have  given  has  brought  forth.      This  has  been  the 

The  children  and   teachers  have  started  with  a  gift  of  time.      Each  older  member  has  given   freely 

great  deal  of  enthusiasm  and   this  promises   to  be  and   for  the   most  part   faithfully  an  hour  of  time 

our  banner  vear.  each  week  to  the  running  of  the  house  —  in  teach- 


to 


*    * 


A  Brief  Survey  of  the  L.  C.  H. 


ing  dancing  and  singing,  telling  stories,  drilling 
plays,  embroidering  linens  for  sale  in  the  pottery, 
taking  children  for  car  rides,  playing  for  dancing 
and  singing,  washing  dishes  and  even  doing 
cleaning. 

GrOUOS  ^   governing  body   of  ten   members   is   elected 

yearly  by  the  S.  E.  G.  group.      This  "  House  Com- 

Edith   Guerrier  mittee"   is  divided   into  three   committees   which 

Fifteen  years  ago  North  Bennet  Street  Library  meet  weekly  to  deal   with  the  general  running  of 

for  girls  invited  some  of  its  readers  to  attend  half-  the   House  and    to    formulate   necessary   policies, 

hour  talks  on  Saturday  evenings,      One  talk  sue-  To  be  made  active  these  must  be  passed  by  a  two- 

ceeded   another  till   the  "  Saturday  Evening  Story  thirds  vote  of  the  entire  assembly,  which   meets 

Hour  "  had  its  regular  place  on  the  school  schedule,  once  a  mouth. 

Though  no  one  was  ever  refused  admission,  the  The  Paul  Revere  Pottery,  under  the  direction 
same  girls  formed  the  habit  of  attending  regularly  of  Miss  Edith  Brown,  has  become  so  well-known 
which  made  possible  courses  of  talks  on  literature,  that  to  describe  it  is  unnecessary.  It  has  as  yet  a 
music,  -art,  social  and  economic  problems,  etc.  yearly  deficit  which  is  fortunately  growing  less 
The  group  inevitably  became  a  club  and  in  addition  and  it  promises  to  be  economically  as  well  as  ethi- 
to  meeting  on  Saturday  evenings  gave  plays  and  cally  and  artistically  sound.  As  the  quarters  at 
concerts,  visited  places  of  historic  interest,  and  had  Hull  Street  are  not  large  enough  to  give  the  pot- 
theatre  parties  and  dances  for  the  members  and  tery  room  for  needed  development,  the  plant  is  to 
their  friends.  be  moved  to  the  suburbs  and  the  Clubhouse  will 
In  the  course  of  time  Mrs.  Storrow,  who  was  be  sold  to  provide  funds  for  erecting  the  new 
then   chairman   of  the  library   committee,  built   a  building. 

comfortable  camp  house  in  a  beautiful  spot  at  Last  February  the  members  of  the  House  Corn- 
West  Gloucester  where  club  members  have  passed  mittee  were  called  together  by  Mrs.  Storrow,  who 
eight  happy  summers.  Mrs.  Storrow  pays  for  a  then  told  us  that  while  her  interest  in  our  clubs 
director  and  assistant  while  the  girls  meet  the  run-  would  always  continue,  she  could  no  longer 
ning  expenses.  afford  to  contribute  to  both  pottery  and  Club- 
In  the  summer  of  igo8  Miss  Edith  Brown  and  house  and  must  therefore  sever  her  financial  con- 
Miss  Edith  Guerrier,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  nection  with  the  clubs  and  continue  it  with  the 
Anthony,  Miss  Bacchini  and  Miss  Rocchi,  mem-  pottery  only.  She  added,  however,  that  Mr. 
bers  of  the  group,  and  with  the  financial  backing  Storrow  would  help  us  financially  for  one  year, 
and  personal  encouragement  of  A4rs.  Storrow,  giving  us  till  June  1915  to  get  on  our  own  feet, 
started  a  little  pottery  in  the  cellar  of  a  private  We  at  once  prepared  to  take  measures  enabling 
house  in  the  suburbs.  us  to  support  our  own  organization.  First,  a 
At  about  the  time  this  experiment  was  started  place  for  our  clubs  must  be  found.  They  started 
Mrs.  Storrow  bought  the  house  at  18  Hull  Street  in  the  Library  and  the  spirit  of  the  Library  still 
in  the  North  End,  where  the  pottery  was  given  pervades  them.  We  therefore  decided  to  ask  for 
quarters  in  the  basement  and  the  clubs  on  the  sec-  the  use  of  a  basement  in  the  new  Branch,  a  dim, 
ond  and  third  floors.  Mrs.  Storrow  continued  to  dusty  storage  place,  but  with  possibilities.  At  the 
support  these  two  enterprises  financially  for  six  same  time,  Mrs.  Storrow  asked  the  Librarian  and 
years,  during  which  time  groups  from  the  grammar  Trustees  to  allow  her  to  spend  a  sufficient  sum 
and  high  school  and  the  older  group  known  now  ($1200)  to  make  a  part  of  the  basement  usable 
as  the  "  Saturday  Evening  Girls  "  met  at  the  Club-  for  club  and  general  class  purposes,  all  to  be  under 
house.  The  members  of  this  latter  group  are  all  the  personal  direction  of  the  custodian  of  the 
working  girls,  and  until  this  year  they  have  not  Branch, 
helped  with  the  financial  support  of  the  house.  Miss    Guerrier  put  the  matter  to  the   S.  E.  G. 
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group  and  over  sixty  members  voted  to  give  the 
service  necessarv  for  carrying  on  our  groups  and 
pledged  themselves  to  contribute  $8.00  each  per 
vear  for  their  maintenance.  With  such  backing 
the  Custodian  accepted  the  responsibility,  realizing 
that  here  was  a  splendid  opportunity  to  establish 
permanently  what  had  been  started  at  our  much 
loved  Clubhouse  on  Hull  Street. 

The  Librarian  and  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library,  acquainted  with  the  origin,  growth  and 
development  of  the  work  and  seeing  its  value  to  the 
Library,  accepted  Mrs.  Storrow's  proposal,  and  on 
and  after  November  17th  we  shall  meet  at  the 
Library  building  with  happy  hearts  that  we  have 
been  enabled  to  put  our  work  on  what  appears  to 
be  a  permanent  foundation,  and  with  thoughtful 
gratitude  to  the  public-spirited  people  who  have 
made  it  possible. 


*    * 


The   Denison  House 

Rebecca  G.  Heiman 

Have  you  ever  asked  yourself  what  the  settle- 
ments and  neighborhood  houses  in  Boston  are 
doing?  We  shall  try  in  each  issue  of  our  paper 
to  acquaint  you  with  one  of  these  houses. 

The  Denison  House,  on  Tyler  Street,  South 
End,  is  a  neighborhood  house,  where  neighbors 
come  and  go  freely  every  day  and  evening.  Judg- 
ing by  the  mothers  and  children  who  came  there 
when  I  called  on  a  very  rainy  day,  1  should  say 
they  feel  perfectly  at  home. 

The  house  has  been  remodelled  from  three 
small  tenement  houses,  and  is  inadequate  to  carry 
on  all  the  work  to  the  best  advantage  ;  and  one 
hopes  that  when  they  get  larger  quarters,  as  they 
hope  to  do,  it  may  still  retain  the  same  atmosphere 
of  a  non-institutional  neighborhood  centre. 

The  Denison  House  was  founded  twenty  years 
ago  by  the  College  Settlement  Association,  for 
social  and  educational  opportunities.  Many  ac- 
tivities started  at  this  centre  were  discontinued 
when  the  city  undertook  them,  as  for  example  : 
the  gymnasium,  the  circulating  library,  manual 
training  and  cooking  classes.  "The  purpose  of 
this  House  is  not  to  do  things  for  the  people,  but 
with  them,  for  their  best  interests." 

A  very  important  branch  of  the  work  is  the  Folk 
Handicrafts  which  bring  out  and  improve  the 
artistic  ability  of  many  immigrant  women  mem- 
bers, and  furnishes  them  with  a  means  for  extra 
support.  This  work  helps  to  establish  friendly 
and  neighborly  relations   between   Syrians,  Greeks 


and  Italians.  The  scarfs,  tablecloths,  and  bibs, 
are  sterilized  before  they  are  put  on  sale,  for  which 
the  women  are  paid  on  a  time  basis,  when  their 
work  is  accepted  by  Miss  Florence  A.  Chase, 
who  has  charge  of  this  department. 

There  is  an  evening  dispensary  for  working 
men  and  women,  where  medical  advice  is  given 
free  of  charge,  and  also  a  modified  milk  station 
and  stamp  savings  centre.  There  are  classes  in 
folk  and  social  dancing.  Story-telling  is  carried  on 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cronin  ;  and  there  are  English 
classes  for  immigrants,  and  college  extension 
courses  for  the  more  advanced. 

I  was  impressed  most  of  all  with  the  relation- 
ship between  workers  and  neighbors,  Miss  Gor- 
don and  the  mothers  and  children  are  friends. 
Women  come  to  her  with  all  their  difficulties, 
which  are  many  for  those  new  to  this  country, 
and  she  and  her  workers  help,  and  suggest  reme- 
dies. Such  a  centre  is  absolutely  necessarv  to  a 
community,  and  we  hope  that  the  Denison  House 
may  continue  her  good,  neighborly  work. 


* 
*    * 


S.  E.  G.  Announcements 

Nov.    14.      8.00   p.  m.      Miss    Lotta    Clark    will 

talk  on  "  Pageants." 

"      17.      6.30   P.M.      Committee   Supper,   Mr. 

and  xMrs.  James  J.  Stor- 
row  guests  of  honor. 

"     "  7.30   p.  m.      Reception. 

"     20.  (Friday)  8.00  P.  m.      Rev.  Paul   Revere 

Frothingham  will  talk 
on  "  The  European 
War." 

«     28.     8.00  p.  m.     Mrs.  R.    M.  Cummings 

will  talk  on  "  Paris  dur- 
ing Mobilization." 
Dec.      5.      8.00  P.  M.      Party  night. 

"      12.  Business  meeting. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Sylvia 
M.  Bacchini  to  Mr.  M.  B.  Moro.  October  25, 
1914. 

If  you  want  to  see  a  sensation,  watch  Dorothy 
Lagorio  work  a  typewriter. 

Another  married  S.  E.  G.  :  Miss  Rebecca 
Greenberg  and  Mr.  Abraham  Ginsberg,  August 
12,  1914. 
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THE    LIBRARY 

Book  Review  Montenegro  gained   thirty    miles   of  seacoast,  but 

says  the  author  "  I   doubt  if  even  the   acquisition 

Contributed.  of  these  were  as  popular  as  the  marriage  of  Prin- 

Assuming  our  readers  will  agree  that   neutrality  cess  Helena  of  Montenegro  to  the   crown  Prince 

means  "neither  ignorance   nor  indifference,"   we  of  Italy.     'Now!'  said  the   Prince  with  a  sigh  of 

take  this  space,  allowed  the   Library,  to   say   that  satisfaction  when  he  heard  the   betrothal  had  been 

now  is  the  opportunity  to  educate  ourselves  with  formally  announced, — '  Now  at   any  rate  we  shall 

regard    to    the    present    and    past    conditions    of  be  heard  of?'" 

European  countries.  Herzegovinia    has    rightly    been    called    "  The 

The  pretext  for  the  present  war  arose  in  the  Turkish  Switzerland."  "  We  can  form  no  con- 
Balkans.  How  many  of  our  readers  otthand  ception  of  the  marvellous  transformation  effected 
could  answer  if  a  question  were  put  thus  :  "The  here,  since  the  occupation  of  1878,  nor  even  faintly 
Balkans,  where,  why,  what  ?  "  Three  months  ago  realize  the  almost  magical  rapidity  with  which  the 
the  present  writer  couldn't  have  answered  if  her  recently  barbaric  provinces  of  Herzegovinia  and 
life  had  depended  on  the  answer;  now  she  can  rat-  Bosnia  have  been  converted  into  growing  centres 
tie  off  all  three  as  glibly  as  old  Homer  got  off  some  of  commerce  and  civilization.  While  travelling 
of  his  epic  lists.  I.  In  the  southern  and  central  from  Ragusa  to  the  Servian  frontiers  I  met  in 
parr  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Austria  every  town  or  village,  with  some  fresh  and  won- 
Hungary  and  Rumania,  on  the  east  by  the  Black  derful  proof  that  the  Austrians  are  really  the  finest 
and  /Egean   Seas,  on  the  south   by  the  Mediterra-  colonizers  in  the  world." 

nean,on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  Seas.  Sarajevo  in   Bosnia,  where    the   murder  of  the 

2.   Because  the  Balkan  mountains  are  a  prominent  crown   prince  occurred,  which  gave    the   pretext 

physical  feature  of  the  country  so  named.      3.  Bui-  for   this    present   hornble   war,  is   thus   described, 

garia,  Servia,  Montenegro,  Bosnia,  Herzegovinia,  "In  15  1  1,  Sarajevo  was  merely  a  Turkish  fortress 

Turkey  (in  Europe),  Greece,  and  Albania.  surrounded  by  a  few  wooden   huts,  which   formed 

A  good  book  to  begin  with,  which  one  can  read  the  nucleus  of  the  city  of  to-dav.      It   has  always 

as  easily  as  fiction,  is  "  Through  Savage  Europe,"  been  a  fruitful  breeding  place  of  conspiracies  and 

by   Harry   DeWindt,  Library  number  3084-175.  revolts,  first  against  the  Turks,  and   in  later  years 

Mr.  DeWindt  is  a  widely  travelled  man  who  sees  against  the  Austrian    invaders,  and   the  place  was 

things   broadly    from   the    experienced    traveller's  not  occupied  by  the  latter  in  1878,  without  great 

point  of  view  and  writes  of  them  in   an   unpreju-  loss    of  life    on   either  side.      It   is   said   that    the 

diced  manner.  waters  of  the  river  Miliatchka,  which  runs  through 

He  introduces  his  subject  in  the  following  cap-  Sarajevo,  were  red  with  blood  before  it  was  taken 

tivating  style.      "For  some   mystic   reason,  most  and  many  of  the  buildings   still   bear  traces  of  the 

Englishmen  are  less  familiar  with  the  geography  of  furious  bombardment  by  means  of  which  General 

the  Balkan  states  than  with  that  of  darkest  Africa.  Phillipovitch     eventually      silenced     the      Bosnia 

This  was  my  case  and  I  had  therefore  to  learn  that  batteries. 

these  same  Balkans  can  boast  of  cities  which  are  We  have  pleasantly  interwoven  with  incidents 

miniature  replicas  of  London  and  Paris."      Herze-  of  travel,  bits  of  history  :   "Servia  had  for  centuries 

govinia,    Bosnia,   Servia,    Bulgaria   and    Rumania  languished  under  the  Turkish  mis-rule  and  oppres- 

( next  door,  but  not  included  in  the  so-called  Balkan  sion  when,  in  1 804,  one  George  Petrovitch,  a  poor 

States)  are  the  countries  visited.  swineherd,  contrived   to   raise  a  guerilla   force   of 

"Where  is  Montenegro  anyway?"  asked  an  patriots,  which,  although  indifferently  armed,  event- 
American  I  met  at  Trieste,  and  a  well-known  ually  succeeded  in  driving  the  Sultan's  army  across 
English  author  was  asked  whether  Cettigne  was  the  border.  From  that  day  henceforth  the  humble 
not  the  capital  of  Bulgaria  and  whether  Monte-  peasant,  who  had  accomplished  this  feat  with  very 
negrins  were  not  black?  Cettigne,  by  the  way,  inadequate  means,  was  hailed  as  the  saviour  of  his 
is  the  smallest  capital  in  Europe.  Montenegrins  country,  and  was  known,  chiefly  by  reason  of  his 
are  born  fighters,  and  when  street  boys  quarrel  swarthy  features  and  gloomy  nature,  as  'Kara' 
they  do  not,  like  our  street  Arabs,  throw  stones  (or  'Black')  George,  a  name  from  which  the 
and  hint  darkly  at  each  other's  parentage.  One  present  royal  title  of  Karageorgevitch  has  been 
simply  says, "  Your  grandfather  died  in  his  bed  !  "  derived." 

and  if  this  be  a  horrible  truth,  the  other  slinks  off  The  chapter  on  Bulgaria   is   headed  "The  land 

crushed  and  humiliated.      By  the  treaty  of  Berlin  of  unrest"  though  the  author  savs,  "  Personally  I 
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would  sooner  reside  in  Sofia  than  any  other  Balkan 
city  (with  the  exception  of  Bukarest),  were  it  not 
for  its  normal  state  of  political  unrest,  which, 
although  interesting  enough  to  the  casual  traveller, 
would  after  a  time  become  intolerable  to  any  per- 
manent resident  afHicted  with  nerves.  For  the 
close  connection  between  politics  and  bloodshed  is 
anything  but  agreeable  to  the  peaceful  stranger 
from  western  Europe.  Thus  StambulofT,  after 
dining  peacefullv  at  his  club,  was  hacked  to  pieces 
just  outside  his  own  house  in  a  fashionable 
thoroughfare,  and  during  our  stay  here  a  member 
of  the  Macedonian  Committee  was  shot  dead  at 
middav  in  the  public  gardens,  where  the  incident 
created  less  excitement  than  a  cab  accident  in 
Piccadilly." 

"  Rumanians  resent  the  inclusion  of  their  coun- 
try with  the  so-called  Balkan  states."  "  They 
are  the  most  polite  people  in  the  world  and  a 
stranger  here  meets  with  nothing  but  courtesv. 
Prince  Carol  (who  died  October  10,  1914,  and  is 
succeeded  bv  his  son  Ferdinand)  found  a  land 
ruled  bv  wealthv  and  unscrupulous  nobles,  tena- 
cious of  their  rights,  and  indifferent  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor,  who  were  not  even  permitted  to 
cultivate  miserable  strins  of  land,  save  under  the 
most  restricted  conditions.  The  petty  official  was 
then  almost  as  great  a  curse  here  as  the  Tchinovnik 
in  Russia.  The  first  act  of  the  Prince,  therefore, 
was  to  reorganize  the  then  insignificant  army  ;  the 
second  to  provide  the  peasants  with  small  holdings 
—  a  drastic  measure  which  rendered  him  very 
unpopular  with  the  aristocracy.  But  inch  by  inch 
the  wedge  of  reform  was  inserted,  with  the  result 
that  the  kingdom  of  Rumania  is  now  practically  a 
constitutional  state." 

Other  interesting  books  on  this  part  of  Europe 
are  :  — 
3084-185  Henderson,  P.  E.      A  British   officer  in 

the  Balkans. 
3089-187  Singleton,  Esther  (Ed.)       Turkey  and 

the  Balkan  States. 
3089-231  Sloane,  W.  M.      The  Balkans. 
3082-1  10  Villari  Luigi  (Ed.)      The    Balkan  ques- 
tion. 
3089-198  Weeds,  C.    H.      The    danger   zone  of 

Europe. 
3084-153  Wyn    Reginald.     The     Balkans    from 
within. 


*    * 


In  the  Reference  Room 

What   are    the  seven    modern   wonders  of  the 
world  ? 

What  is  the  origin  of  O.  K.  ? 

Why  do  birds  have  bills  instead  of  teeth  ? 


What  kinds  of  nuts  grow  in  Massachusetts  r 
What  is  the  boundary  line  of  Ward  Six  ? 
Who  made  the  "  Wingless  Victory  "  ? 
Who  invented  musical  notation  ? 
How  many  yards  in  a  roll  of  wall  paper  ? 
Why  are  the  "  Psalms  "  Poetry? 

The  following  request  came  from  a  High  School 
Pupil. 

"  Please  give  me  something  about  the  '  Homeric 
Age'." 

Four  books  answering  the  question  were  given 
to  the  pupil  and  marked  at  the  place  of  reference. 
Half  an  hour  later  the  girl  came  back  and  said  : 

"  Eve  looked  all  over  these  books  for  the  last 
half  hour  and  I  can't  find  Homer's  age." 


* 

*    * 


Interesting  Things  in  the  Novem- 
ber Magazines 

Atlantic  Monthly:  "The  Reading  of  Books 
Nowadays." 

Catholic  World:  "Ernest  Dowden.  An  In- 
terpretation." 

Good  Housekeeping:  "When  Faults  are  Vir- 
tues." 

Harper's  Monthly:   "A  Homely  Sacrifice." 

Ladies'  Home  Journal:  "Is  the  Peace  Move- 
ment a  Failure  ?  " 

Popular  Mechanics  :  "  Through  Sleepers  from 
Home  to  Cape  Horn." 

Review  of  Reviews  :  "  Germany  on  the  Defen- 


sive. 


St.  Nicholas:   "The  Lost  Prince." 
Scribner's:   "Thoughts  on  this  War." 


The  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fannie   Levis 

The  Symphony  season  has  begun  in  full  swing, 
with  its  various  musical  activities.  In  fact,  theie 
are  so  many  distinguished  pianists,  violinists  and 
prima  donnas  waiting  to  be  heard,  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  choose  from  among  them.  But,  for  all 
that,  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  now  conducting  its 
thirty-fourth  season,  has  its  usual  enthusiastic 
audiences. 

Henry  L.  Higginson  was  the  founder  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  ;  a  broad-minded,  intellectual 
man,  who  undertook  the  entire  management  of  the 
Orchestra,  and  gave  them  the  financial  aid  which 
they  so  sorely  needed  in  order  to  be  independent. 
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The  first  concert  was  given  Saturday,  October 
22,  1881.  Up  to  that  time,  Saturday  evening, 
because  of  its  being  the  Sabbath  Eve,  had  been  free 
from  entertainment  of  any  kind.  Since  then  all 
their  concerts  have  been  given  on  Saturday,  and 
rehearsals  on  Friday  afternoons.  At  first  these 
rehearsals  were  open  to  the  public,  but  later,  when 
the  rehearsals  became  as  admirable  performances 
as  the  regular  concerts,  admission  was  charged, 
and  to-day,  the  upper  balcony  is  reserved  for  those 
who  wish  to  hear  the  Symphony  for  the  small  sum 
of  $.25,  provided  they  wait  outside  until  the  doors 
open  at  1.30,  and  then  rush  for  a  seat  as  fast  as 
possible. 

The  first  conductor  was  George  Henschel,  who 
had  a  good  musical  education,  but  little  experience 
in  conducting.  In  1884  William  Gericke  took 
his  place.  He  was  a  most  excellent  drill  master, 
with  a  very  keen  insight,  and  wise  judgment  in 
his  choice  of  musicians.  Many  of  the  poor  plavers 
were  dismissed,  and  several  Europeans  of  great 
ability  took  their  places.  It  is  due  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  foreign  element  that  the  orchestra 
is  what  it  is  to-day. 

After  Gericke  came  Arthur  Nikish,  a  wonderful 
orchestral  virtuosi ;  then  Emil  Pane,  and  to-dav 
we  have  Dr.  Carl  Muck,  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
ductors in  the  world. 

In  1899  Symphony  Hall  was  built  for  these 
concerts  which  had  already  become  a  perma- 
nent and  practically  self-supporting  undertaking. 
To-dav  there  are  a  hundred  men  in  the  orchestra, 
which  includes  some  of  the  finest  artists  in  the 
world. 

The  Svmphony  is  by  no  means  onlv  a  local 
institution.  There  are  trips  and  regular  tours 
through  the  United  States.  There  is  also  a  Chi- 
cago and  New  York  Symphony,  but  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  the  finest  in  the  United 
States. 


Folk   Dancing 

Frances    Rocchi 

Folk  Dancing  has  commenced  in  most  of  the 
groups  at  the  Library  Clubhouse.  A  class  com- 
posed of  the  Clubhouse  teachers  will  meet  every 
Friday  afternoon  from  5.15  to  6.15,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Frances  Rocchi. 

Members  of  this  class  are  Misses  Rose  Bacchini, 
Sarah  Gainer,  Gertrude  Goldstein,  Celia  Good- 
man, Dena  Harris,  Rebecca  Heiman,  Fannie 
Levine,  Albena  Mangini,  Theresa  Molinari  and 
Lillie   Shapiro. 

Mrs.  Gibbs  is  to  have  a  class  of  newsboys  in 
Social  Dancing  every  Monday  evening  at  the 
Newsboys'  Union,  and  will  be  assisted  by  her 
former  class  of  senior  Saturday  Evening  Girls. 

We  are  very  happy  to  hear  that  Miss  Bolles 
will  again  have  her  Tuesday  evening  dancing 
classes  this  year. 

The  School  of  Dancing  has  a  hall  of  its  own 
at  811  Bovlston  street.  For  information  as  to 
classes,  etc.,  please  write  to  Miss  Alice  Sandiford, 
811  Bovlston  Street,  Boston. 


Modern  Dancing 

The  New  Season  begins  with  names  like  the 
following  :  "  Lulu  Fads,"  "  Fox  Trot,"  «  Bra- 
zilian Polka,"  and  "Castle  Polka  "  (full  directions 
for  the  latter,  in  the  October  number  of  the 
"Ladies'  Home  Journal  "). 

There  is  a  very  marked  improvement  in  dancing 
this  year.  Even  the  most  conservative  critics  could 
offer  no  objection  to  the  positions  and  steps  as 
they  are  danced  to-day.  The  jerky  one-step  has 
been  smoothed  into  a  gliding  motion  which  is 
truly  beautiful  when  done  well.  The  "  Maxixe  " 
is  as  popular  as  ever;  and  the  "Lame  Duck" 
continues  to  be  lame  with  greater  success. 


SCHOOL   NOTES 


The  New  Year 

The  golden  rod  is  yellow, 

The  corn  is  turning  brown, 
The  trees  in  apple-orchard, 

With  fruit  are  bending  down. 

By  all  these  lovely  tokens 

September  days  are  here, 
With  summer's  best  of  wealth. 

And  autumn's  best  of  cheer. 

H.  H.  Jackson. 

As  I  write  these  verses,  two  pictures  come  to 
my  mind.  Not  only  do  I  see  all  that  these  beau- 
tiful  lines   depict  of  a  bountiful  harvest,  but  also 


that  of  a  schoolroom  filled  with  forty  or  fifty 
children  repeating  these  lines.  This  is  the  pic- 
ture which  hundreds  of  teachers  are  seeing  daily, 
for  with  the  coming  of  the  harvest  season,  comes, 
throughout  the  country,  the  re-opening  of  our 
schools. 

To  those  of  us  at  school,  this  autumnal  sea- 
son is  the  beginning  of  a  New  Year.  With  it 
comes  the  enthusiastic  teacher,  and  her  many 
resolutions  of  greater  service  to  those  entrusted 
to  her  care. 

There  were  registered  this  fall  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  North  End,  five  thousand  children. 
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ThU  is  a  considerably  larger  number  than  that  of 
previous  vears,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
minimum  age  limit  for  entrance  to  the  first  grade 
has  been  raised  to  five  years,  six  months,  on  Sep- 
tember I.  This  law  is  so  stringent  that  a  child 
will  not  be  admitted  to  the  grade  if  he  is  five 
vears,  six  months  on  Sept.  2  ;  and  has  therefore 
meant  an  increase  in  kindergarten  registration, 
causing  two  new  kindergartens  to  be  opened  in  the 
district,  making  a  total  of  seven  kindergartens  in 
the  North  End. 

Several  new  features  have  found  a  beginning  this 
year  in  our  ever-growing  school  system.  1  he 
new  state  law  of  last  fall,  requiring  boys  and  girls 
of  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  who  are  at  work 
to  attend  special  continuation  schools  for  at  least 
four  hours  a  week,  is  now  in  effect  for  the  first 
time. 

The  Boston  Clerical  School  has  also  opened  for 
the  first  time  this  year  in  the  Roxbury  High 
School.  As  the  name  signifies,  this  is  the  first 
school  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The  purpose  of 
this  school  is  to  train  girls  for  the  various  clerical 
duties  of  a  business  office.  It  is  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  a  business  college,  but  requires,  however, 
that  all  girls  admitted  shall  have  had  two  years  of 
high  school  training.  The  school  is  well  equipped 
with  the  newest  machines  to  be  found  in  the  mod- 
ern business  office,  and  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Ray- 
mond G.  Laird,  former  teacher  at  the  High  School 
of  Commerce.  We  may,  therefore,  feel  certain 
that  the  school  will  meet  a  long  felt  need,  and  of 
its  success. 

"  The  great  thing  in  life  is  not  what  you  have 
acquired  in  the  way  of  material  facts  or  theories  or 
philosophies.  The  greatest  thing  in  life  is  the 
spirit  with  which  you  live  and  work  and  fare  forth 
through  life  to  its  end." 

Ex.  Radcl'iffe  Bulletin. 
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EDITORIAL 

(The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  paper  read  at  the 
opening  of  the  New  Library  Rooms,  November  17,  191 4.) 

The  Voice  of  Appreciation 

We  have  met  here  to-night  for  a  double  pur- 
pose. First,  to  express  our  appreciation  to  those 
friends  who  through  their  kindness  have  enabled 
us  to  be  here  ;  and  secondly,  to  pledge  ourselves 
to  a  service  which  we  hope  will  help  to  make  these 
rooms  models  of  their  kind. 

The  fact  that  we  have  all  so  cheerily  assembled 

J 

here  to-night,  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  dedication. 
We  bring  new  life,  new  activities,  into  this  public 
building  where  such  activities  rightfully  belong, 
and  are  in  very  truth  consecrating   a   part  of  the 


building  which   up  to  this  evening  was  barren  and 
obscure,  bv  our  presence  and  our  thoughts. 

But  to  express  our  appreciation  to  those  who 
have  made  the  present  conditions  possible  ;  to  tell 
them  in  so  manv  words  just  what  they  and  con- 
tact with  them  for  so  many  years  has  meant  to  us, 
is  no  simple  task.  You  will  no  doubt  agree  with 
me,  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  do  is 
to  give  thanks  to  him  to  whom  the  most  thanks  is 
due.  We  are  all  so  afraid  of  being  called  senti- 
mental, that  we  are  prone  too  often  to  suppress  our 
higher  instincts  and  emotions.  We  forget,  too 
often,  that  just  as  it  is  difficult  for  the  average  per- 
son to  give  the  kind  or  encouraging  word  to  a 
neighbor,  that  neighbor  is  perhaps  aching  to  hear 
that  same  word  which  we  either  leave  unsaid,  or 
express  falsely  under  a  gruff  exterior. 

Suppression  is  misleading.  Why  cold-storage 
thanks  until  there  is  danger  of  misinterpretation 
and  unnecessary  explanations  ?  Why  be  ashamed 
or  too  modest  to  express  appreciation  of  our  fellow- 
men's  deeds,  and  thus  spread  a  warm  ray  of  sun- 
shine r 

When  I  say  this  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  be  effusive.  Effusiveness  is  poor  taste, 
and  too  often  superficial.  When  the  heart  feels 
most,  words  seem  inadequate.  Yet  it  is  far  better 
to  speak  sincerely,  even  though  inadequately,  than 
to  leave  the  word  unsaid. 

Let  us  S.  E.  G.  not  be  guilty  of  such  neglect. 
To-night  we  are  all  assembled  here  and  sincere. 
The  spirit  of  appreciation  is  hot.  Our  hearts 
overflow  with  the  highest  type  of  love  for,  and 
gratitude  to,  those  kind  friends  who  have  afforded 
us  so  many  wonderful  opportunities  and  pleasures 
in  the  past,  and  which  we  have  all  most  demo- 
cratically shared.  Let  us,  therefore,  now,  even 
though  inadequately,  aim  to  express  what  contact 
with  such  friends  has  meant  to  the  S.  E.  G. 

Shall  we  then  say,  "•  Friends,  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Girls  thank  you  for  all  that  you  have  done  for 
us  in  the  past  ? ':  Oh,  no.  For  the  more  intangible 
things  which  we  have  gleaned,  let  us  rather  sav, 
"  Good  friends,  the  Saturday  Evening  Girls  thank 
you  for  all  that  you  have  enabled  us  to  do  for  our- 
selves in  the  past,  and  for  all  that  which  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  do  with  our  fellow-men  in  the  future." 


2                                                    S.     E.     G.  N  E  W  S 

In   the  past  we   have  groped  with   realism  as  it  an  important  co-operative  business  venture.      The 

was   fostered   by   childish    imaginations    and    fairy  time   inevitably    came  when    Mrs.    Storrow   could 

godmothers.       Now   a    new   era   dawns.        In    the  no  longer  continue  to  finance  both  enterprises, 

future   we   shall    face    realism    with  that  idealistic  The   question   had   already  come   up  as  to  how 

application,  a   vision   of  which    we   have   so   long  long  it  was    fair  to  allow  and    to  accept   from   one 

beheld.  person  no  matter  how  generously  inclined  that  per- 

But  the  public   may  ask,  "  What  does   all    this  son  might  be,  to  shoulder  the  expense  of  such  an 

mean?      What  have  you  done  ?  "  experiment   as   the   Clubhouse.      We  concluded: 

Sometime  ago  in  our  paper  we  tried  to  enumerate  ist.      Private    philanthropy    should    only    be    a 

for  this  public  the  various  visible  things  which  we  temporary  necessity. 

have  done  and  are  doing.      But,  to-dav,  the  higher,  2nd.      That   such    philanthropy    should    alwavs 

the   intangible,  intrinsic   things    demand    a    voice,  be  fostered  by  a  civic  ideal  and  national  pride. 

As  the  world  counts  we  have  perhaps  done  little.  3rd.      That  when  a   public  experiment   through 

We  have  neither  stored    up  material  treasures,  nor  private  endorsement  has   been  brought  to  an  intel- 

built   churches   nor  palaces.      But    we    have    as    a  ligent  result  and  proved  worth  while,  the   Munici- 

group  stuck  together  for  fifteen  years  through  many  pality    should,  so    far   as    practicable,  relieve    the 

crises,  and   undergone    many    varied   and   unusual  individual  of  such  work. 

experiences   for  girls  of   our  station.      We   have,  Sometimes  experiments  are  fortunate  ;   and  then 

both  collectively  and  individually,  stored  up  higher  again,   they   are    not.      Judging    from   the    present 

things — knowledge    of    the    art    of   right    living.  results  of  our  experiment,  both    Mrs.  Storrow  and 

We   have  throughout    kept    our   minds   pure,  our  we  have  been  unusually  fortunate.      Now  that  our 

morals  unpolluted,  our  bodies  clean,  and  our  souls  Library  Clubhouse    work   has  been   carefully  nur- 

—  our  own.  tured  and  proved  worth  while,  we  have  been  given 

We  believe  that  the  progress  of  the  world  is  the  the  opportunity  to  use  rooms  in   a  city  building  to 

united    result  of  many   experiments.      Our   motto  the  end  that  we   may  help  in  a  broader  field,  with 

has  been,  "  Advance  and  Progress."      Our  presence  opportunity  to  develop  a  real  civic  work, 

here  to-night  bespeaks  our  progress,  and  it  is  good  The  change   brings  with   it   many  additional  re- 

to  be  here  as  a   result  of  our   combined   efforts  in  sponsibili ties   for  the   S.  E.  G.,  and   the   public   is 

promoting  our   little  experiment.      Year  by  year,  always    curious    as    it    has  a   perfect  right  to  be. 

step  by  step,  we  have  slowly,  but  steadily  adapted  We  are  all  likely  to  be  asked, 

ourselves   to  the  ever-changing   tides  of   circum-  "  What  are  the  S.  E.  G.  doing  ?  " 

stances  and  environment.  Our  answer  is  this  much  only: 

We  have  throughout  the  process  of  Ameri-  We  are  endeavoring  to  live  up  to  the  purpose 
can  assimilation,  retained  our  originality  and  racial  of  our  group.  In  order  to  better  explain  this  pur- 
traditions,  and  helped   to  maintain   and  to  prosper  pose,  I  quote  our  preamble; 

the  integrity  of  our  homes.  "  In   the   Library  Clubhouse  we  desire  to  form 

We    have    as    individuals    had    no    easy    lives,  a  strong  organization  which  by  study  and    thought 

Most  of  us  were  started  out  with   nothing,  and  it  shall    realize   the  best  civic    conditions   and   then 

has  been   difficult   to   acquire  something;   but   the  shall  seek  opportunities  for  bringing  such  condi- 

wav  has   been    pleasant,  and   to-day,  we   find   our-  tions  to  pass. 

selves  grown  from  foreign  little  girls  into  American  "  Alona;  social  lines,  we  lay  most   stress   on    a 

young   women  ;   S.  E.  G.  comrades,  stronger  and  spirit  of  good  comradeship  that  enables  individuals 

more  united  than  ever.  to  agree  or  to  disagree  without  bitterness,  and  to  be 

We  have,  since  1908,  enjoyed   the  many  unus-  altogether    loyal    to   the   ideal    of    service,    which 

ual  privileges  of  the    Library   Clubhouse,  and   de-  means  that  to  make  the  good  we  receive  our  own, 

veloped   for  the   group  a   commercial   relationship  we  must  share  it." 

with  the  world    through  the  Paul   Revere  Pottery.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  all  pledged  ourselves 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  both  of  these  experi-  to  help  finance  the  work   we  have  so  long  helped 

merits  have  been  very  expensive  to  carry  on   and  to  promote.      In   closing,  I  can   only  say,  that  the 

have  been  wholly  supported  by  Mrs.  Storrow  ;   but  ideal    of  American    womanhood    which    you   good 

it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  this  should  go  on  friends   have    helped    to    place   before   us,  we,  the 

forever;     times   change,  people    change,  thoughts  S.  E.  G.,  will  aim  to  exemplify  by  our  living,  and  to 

change.  pass  the  ideal  on  to    others.      We  shall   endeavor 

The  steady  growth  of  the  Pottery  has  necessi-  to  be  better  friends,  better  daughters,  better  wives, 

tated   more  room   than  was  originally  planned  for  better    mothers;     and    always    pure    and     simple 

it  at  the   Library   Clubhouse.      It   has    developed  women,  who,  years    hence,  will    look   with    pride 

into  a   permanent   industry  which   promises  to  be  upon   this  Association   of  American  Daughters  of 

North  End  Immigrants. 
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Italians  in  Christ  Church 

Henry   C.  Sartorio 

Christ  Church,  now  better  known  as  "  The 
Old  North  Church,"  on  Salem  Street,  was  opened 
for  public  services  on  December  29th,  1723,  when 
a  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Cutler,  D.  D.,  once  president  of  Yale  College, 
who  took  for  his  text  the  seventh  verse  of  the 
fiftv-sixth  chapter  of  Isaiah  :  "  For  mine  house 
shall  be  called  an  house   of  prayer  for  all  people." 

Rev.  Mr.  Cutler  did  not  clearly  realize  at  that 
time  that  he  was  uttering  a  literal  prophecy,  for 
through  these  many  years,  Christ  Church  has  be- 
come indeed  "  an  house  of  prayer  for  all  people." 

Englishmen,  Negroes,  Indians,  Americans, 
French,  have,  and  now  Italians  gather  in  Christ 
Church  to  worship  God.  The  old  registers  of 
this   Church   are   tilled  with  the   names  of  famous 


English  emigrants.  There  is  still  a  pew  on  which 
is  placed  a  tablet  bearing  this  inscription  :  "  Pew 
for  the  use  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Bay  of  Hon- 
duras." 

In  a  letter  written  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cutler  in  1727, 
it  is  said  that  there  were  "  Negroes  and  Indians  " 
worshipping  in  Christ  Church.  At  one  time  the 
Church  sheltered  a  congregation  of  French  Hu- 
guenots. 

Now  that  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  Ital- 
ians live  under  the  shadow  of  its  "campanile" 
Christ  Church  has  thrown  its  doors  wide  open  to 
them,  and  every  Sunday  afternoon  there  is  a  serv- 
ice in  the  language  of  Dante. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  an  Italian  child  was 
christened  in  this  historical  Church  :  the  first  Ital- 
ian to  be  baptized  in  Christ  Church,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Italians  were  present  and  joined 
in  the  service  of  Thanksgiving  and  praise. 


SCHOOL   NOTES 

Sadie   Guttentag 


The   Promotion   of  Peace   in   the 

Schools 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  at  the  present  time,  the 
efforts  being  made  by  educators  to  extend  the 
peace  movement,  and  I  am  sure  we  all  hope  that 
these  peace  efforts  in  the  future  will  be  even  more 
extensive  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

This  movement  is  really  not  very  new^  for  the 
first  societv  for  the  extension  of  peace  between  the 
nations  of  the  world  was  founded  in  New  York  in 
1814.  Since  then,  many  similar  organizations 
have  been  formed  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 
One  of  these  organizations  in  direct  touch  with 
the  school,  is  the  American  School  Peace  League. 
This  League  was  organized  in  1908  "  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  through  the  schools  and  the 
educational  public  of  America  the  interests  of 
international  justice  and  fraternity."  This  pur- 
pose is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  annual 
conventions;  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Education  Association  and  similar  organi- 
zations ;  the  preparation  and  distribution  of 
appropriate  literature;  and  European  trips  -of  the 
secretarv  in    behalf  of  international   co-operation. 

A  similar  societv  in  Great  Britain,  called  the 
School  Peace  League,  works  along  the  same  lines 
as  our  American  organization. 

The  colleges,  too,  are  furthering  this  movement 
through  the  Cosmopolitan  Clubs.  The  first  of 
these  clubs   of  foreign-born   students   was   formed 


at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  1903.  Now 
clubs  of  this  nature  are  to  be  found  in  practically 
every  college  here  and  abroad.  The  great  purpose 
is  well  stated  in  the  object  of  the  last  congress  of 
Cosmopolitan  Clubs  as  follows:  —  "to  bring 
together  the  representatives  from  all  the  students 
of  the  world,  in  order  that  the  spirit  of  interna- 
tional brotherhood  and  humanity  may  be  fostered 
among  men,  and  in  order  that  students  of  the 
world  may  be  united  into  an  all-embracing  world 
organization."  In  order  to  fulfil  this  purpose 
clubs  will  often  instruct  and  entertain  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  are  situated  by  so-called 
"  national  nights."  At  such  times  representatives 
of  one  nation  will  describe  the  customs  and  insti- 
tutions of  their  mother  countrv,  play  music  by 
native  composers,  recite  and  interpret  masterpieces 
of  their  literature,  exhibit  national  dances,  and 
serve  characteristic  dishes.  The  value  of  such 
clubs  is  far  reaching  as  the  members  come  from 
all  the  nations  on  the  globe. 

u  Peace  Day  !  Let  it  shine  one  day  in  the  year 
among  all  nations." 

This  is  the  sentiment  of  a  PVenchman,  but  it  is 
ours  also,  for  we  now  have  one  day  of  the  year, 
May  18,  the  anniversary  of  the  first  Conference  at 
the  Hague,  set  aside  as  Peace  Day.  On  this  day 
every  school  holds  appropriate  exercises.  Last 
year  the  American  School  Peace  League  furnished 
a  program  which  may  be  used  in  the  observance  of 
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Peace  Day.  Since  the  children  of  to-dav  will  be 
the  citizens  of  to-morrow  the  efforts  of  these  var- 
ious agencies  must  bear  fruit  and  we  mav  sing  with 
its  author, 

-  Forward,  all  ye  faithful 
Seeking  love  and  peace, 
Hastening  on  the  era 
When  all  strife  shall  cease." 

At  the  Wilbur  Theatre  on  Saturday  morning, 
November  21,  the  children  of  Charlestown,  East 
Boston,  and  the  North  and  West  Ends  enjoyed  a 
most  delightful  performance,  called  "  Yellow  Bird." 
The  plav  was  given  bv  The  Children's  Plavers 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union,  who  present  a  similar  plav 
each  year  for  the  children  of  Boston  at  greatly 
reduced  rates;  admission  only  ten  and  fifteen  cents. 
This  play  was  given  again  on  December  5,  for  the 
children  of  other  sections  of  the  citv. 


M  Yellow  Bird  "  is  a  story  of  Salem  in  the  days 
of  witchcraft.  The  setting  and  costumes  were 
very  pleasing  and  instructive.  The  plav  was  most 
timely  at  this  Thanksgiving  season,  as  it  gave  the 
children  a  vivid  picture  of  the  costumes  and  cus- 
toms of  the  early  settlers  of  Massachusetts. 

Motion  pictures  for  boys  and  girls  are  to  be 
presented  bv  the  Women's  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial Union  at  Tremont  Temple  every  Saturday 
morning  at  10.30  beginning  December  12.  A 
glance  at  the  first  program  used  will  explain  the 
nature  of  these  pictures. 

1.  The  Children's  Hour  (Longfellow's  Poem) 

2.  The  Grafters  (One  cat,  two  mice  —  no  humans) 

3.  A  Rag  Doll  Dance  (Not  a  moving  picture) 

4.  Wood-carving  at  St.  Claude 
5.    Hop  O'  Mv  Thumb  (A  fairy  story  in  colors) 
6. 

7.   The  Carrot  Caterpillar  and  Animated  Putty 


: 


IMMIGRATION 

Elizabeth    M.   Anthony 


Certain  Phases  of  Immigration 
Briefly  Summed  Up 

AFTER  the  Revolution  until  1840  there  was  a 
lull  in  immigration.  Eorces  were  at  work  mould- 
ing a  unified  people  out  of  the  Colonial  popula- 
tion. Because  of  economic  conditions  in  Ireland 
the  Irish  were  the  first  to  come  in  numbers.  The 
first  influx  was  from  the  thoughtful,  hard-working, 
economically  ambitious  class;  the  second,  follow- 
ing the  famine  of  1846-48,  men  of  the  pick  and 
shovel,  who  brought  plenty  of  courage  and  an  in- 
finite good  humor,  but  no  economic  virtues. 

For  forty  odd  years  the  Michaels  and  Patricks 
held  the  land  of  pick  and  shovel  now  possessed 
by  Tony  and  Ivan.  From  Germany  the  stream 
of  immigration  was  never  very  broad  and  with  the 
panic  of  1893  it  dwindled  to  a  mere  brook. 
Germany's  immense  manufacturing  plants  and 
the  development  of  foreign  trade  have  offered 
home  inducements  which  offset  the  lure  of  Amer- 
ica's easily  won  riches. 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  occupations  among 
the  middle  class  Germans;  they  are  our  bakers, 
farmers,  brewers,  cabinet-makers,  saloon-keepers 
and  butchers.  Though  strongly  opposed  to  legisla- 
tion for  controlling  the  sale  of  liquor,  we  must  not 
forget  that  they  bring  as  a  great  asset  to  our  civil- 
ization, infinite  capacity  for  thorough  work,  and  a 
never-failing  appreciation  of  powerful  drama  and 
beautiful  music. 


Of  over  1,250,000  Scandinavians,  one  in  every 
two  hundred  and  fifty  is  illiterate.  Most  of  these 
immigrants  are  tillers  of  the  soil,  miners,  lumber- 
men, stock-raisers,  drovers,  carpenters,  quarrvmen 
and  machinists.  Their  desire  for  self-improve- 
ment is  great  and  thev  eagerly  seek  opportunities 
offered  bv  the  public   evening  schools. 

One-quarter  of  our  number  of  immigrants  hail 
from  Italy.  This  is  due  to  over-population  and 
lack  of  food  supply.  While  most  of  the  Northern 
Italians  become  bakers  or  stone-cutters,  those 
from  the  South  are  to  be  found  with  pick  and 
shov  el  in  the  construction  gangs.  Thev  are  said 
to  be  job  hunters  rather  than  home  seekers,  and 
oftener  than  not  they  leave  their  families  in  the 
fatherland.  The  Northern  Italian  does  not  resist 
American  influence,  as  he  comes  not  for  wages, 
but  for  business.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  two-thirds 
of  the  street  musicians  are  Italians,  and  many  are 
the  Italian  barbers,  cobblers,  tailors  and  fruit 
dealers. 

The  Slav  invasion  began  about  fifteen  years 
ago.  These  immigrants  went  to  mining,  metal- 
working  and  packing  centers.  Large  of  body, 
muscular  and  inexpert,  the  Slav  has  become  the 
unskilled  laborer  in  poorly  paid  industries.  Of  all 
our  newcomers,  he  is  probably  the  slowest  to 
absorb  American  influence. 

One-fifth  of  the  Hebrews  of  the  world  (1,500,- 
000)  have  settled  in  America.  The  pioneers  of 
the  race  were  chiefly  students,  leaders  of  radical 
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parties  and  members  of  scholarly  families.  Nearly 
two-fifths  of  the  present  population  are  garment 
makers  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  clothing  and 
drv  goods  made  in  America  is  in  their  hands. 
Eighty-five  per  cent  of  our  cigars  and  cigarettes 
are  made  by  Hebrews.  Many  become  clerks, 
salesmen,  bankers  and  theatrical  managers.  They 
eagerly  enter  the  professions  of  medicine,  law, 
dentistry  and  pharmacy. 

The  Hebrews  lead  a  fine  family  life,  care  for 
their  own  poor,  and  are  strong  advocates  of  co- 
operation among  their  own  people.  It  is  often 
said  that  for  personal  gain  the  Jewish  dealer  wil- 
fully disregards  the  customs  of  the  trade  and 
thereby  throws  trade  ethics   into  confusion.      The 


truth  is  the  lower  classes  reach  here  morally  crip- 
pled. Russian  experiences  have  made  them  haters 
of  government.  Bv  degrees,  however,  they  per- 
ceive that  America  has  no  place  for  cringers  and 
tricksters. 

The  Hebrews  keep  their  children  in  school  as 
long  as  possible  to  the  end  that  they  may  enter 
professions  rather  than  trades.  Though  the  Jew- 
ish people  are  wonderfully  adaptable,  it  is  as  \  et 
too  soon  to  tell  whether  they  will  become  Ameri- 
cans inwardly  as  well  as  outwardly. 

There  is  not  space  to  speak  of  the  Orientals 
nor  many  lesser  immigrant  groups,  all  of  which 
are  exhaustively  treated  of  in  the  1914  Immigra- 
tion reports. 


NEWS    OF    THE   CLUBS 


Rebecca    Heiman 


The  Hale  House  and  Parker 
Memorial 

The  Hale  House  on  Garland  Street  and  Parker 
Memorial  on  Berkeley  Street  are  joint  houses 
conducted  by  a  committee  of  two  members  from 
Hale  House  and  four  from  the  Benevolent  Frater- 
nity of  Churches.  There  are  in  both  houses 
clubs  and  classes  for  boys  and  girls  in  wood-work, 
clay-modelling,  sewing  and  cooking.  Each  club 
is  provided  with  a  leader  who  meets  with  it  once 
a  week  and  he  finds  out  what  the  group  is  most 
interested  in.  The  boys  give  plays  and  have  talks 
on  current  events  and  literature.  There  are  clubs 
for  girls  in  dramatics  and  a  campfire  group.  The 
cooking  classes  cook  their  own  suppers  and  often 
invite  the  mothers  to  eat  with  them.  Mrs.  Amy 
wants  each  girl  to  be  able  to  help  at  home  and 
take  the  responsibility  of  the  cooking  and  house- 
work from  her  mother  more  and  more. 

One  of  the  m^st  important  features  of  the 
house  is  the  class  in  k*  Jewish  Folk  Songs."  This 
chorus  not  only  helps  to  preserve  the  old  Jewish 
melodies,  but  "  it  helps  to  bridge  the  tragic  gap 
between  the  foreign  parent  and  the  American 
child,"  says  Mary  Antin,  a  former  member  of  the 
Hale  House  Club.  Another  important  part  of  the 
work  is  a  Monday  evening  social,  conducted  by 
members  of  the  house  at  the  Parker  Memorial. 
Here  any  of  the  members  and  their  friends  may 
come  for  a  pleasant  evening.  The  Parker  Memo- 
rial has  large  halls  and  many  more  rooms  than 
the  Hale  House,  so  that  all  the  big  activities  are 
carried  on  at  the  former  place. 


North  End  Items 


Civic  Service  House.  Mr.  Dodge,  assisted  by 
five  students,  has  been  investigating  housing 
conditions  in  the  North  End.  Fully  650  flats 
have  been  inspected.  Dark  hallways,  inside 
rooms,  ill-ventilated  toilets  are  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  As  a  result  of  this  definite  and 
detailed  work  it  is  expected  that  important  changes 
will  be  made  in  our  building  laws. 

Xorth  End  Union.  The  tableaux  given  at  the 
Thanksgiving  party  were  a  marked  success.  The 
following  scenes  were  presented  :  "  The  Indians,' 
"  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,"  "  The  first  Sun- 
day," Washing  Day,"  "  The  first  Thanksgiving," 
and"  Priscilla  and  John  Alden." 

Social  Service  House  announces  a  series  of  con- 
certs beginning  December  6th,  to  be  given  in  the 
North  Bennet  Industrial  School  Hall  at  4  p.  m. 
The  committee  in  charge  is  as  follows:  Miss 
Dorothy  Jordan,  Miss  Alice  P.  Vanston,  Miss 
Rose  Casassa,  Miss  Katherine  Homans,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Jordan,  Mr.  Henry  L.  Shattuck,  Mr.  Louis 
Silvertelli  and  Mr.  Van  Rothi.  The  next  concert 
will  be  on  December  20,  when  Christmas  music 
will  be  given. 

Library  Club  House  is  co-operating  with  the 
Girls'  High  School  in  home  visiting  of  the  North 
End  High  School  girls.  The  groups  have  now 
been  meeting  for  several  weeks  in  the  Library 
Rooms;  the  children  are  most  enthusiastic;  the 
volunteers  faithful  and  earnest ;  and  the  S.  E.  G. 
are  fairly  radiating  the  spirit  of  co-operation. 
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Medical  Mission.  Special  attention  is  being 
given  to  pre-natal  work.  A  kitchen  garden  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  children's  story  hour;  this 
is   proving   not  only  interesting  but  helpful  to  the 

children. 

* 

S.  E.  G.  Announcements 

December  19.  Professor  Gilmer  will  read  his 
play,  "  The  Edge  of  the  World." 

December  26.  No  meeting.  Christmas  vaca- 
tion. 

January  2.      Drama  night. 

January  9.      Business  meeting. 

The  engagements  are  announced  of  Miss  Mollie 
Singer  to  Dr.  Milton  M.  Cohen.  Miss  Frances 
Shapiro  to  Mr.  Arnold  Silin. 

Mrs.  Byne  (Ida  Rosenberg)  rejoices  in  the  birth 
of  a  son. 

Dr  Karl  Muck 

Fannie  Lewis 

In  order  to  really  finish  last  month's  article  on 
the  Svmphony  orchestra,  it  seems  fitting  to  say  a 
word  about  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  the  present  conductor. 
People  seldom  realize  how  much  depends  on  the 
conductor  of  an  orchestra  such  as  the  "  Sym- 
phony." Since  he  alone  is  responsible  for  the 
failure  or  success  of  a  performance,  he  must  have 
above  all  things  temperament,  as  no  performance 
of  genius  is  possible  without  it.  Then,  too,  he 
must  be  sincere  towards  the  work  produced,  and 
the  public,  still,  his  interpretation  of  a  work  must 
be  what  the  composer  intended  it  to  be.  The 
personality  of  the  conductor  must  also  be  great 
enough  to  make  each  and  every  plaver  feel  that  he 
is  playing  according  to  his  will,  whereas,  in  reality 
he  is  following  the  leader.  Onlv  thus  do  thev  all 
work  together  wonderfully  and  give  remarkable 
performances. 

Many  times  conductors  perform  without  score. 
This  is  not  essential  to  the  artist,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary for  him  to  know  the  score  thoroughly 
and  refer  to  it  merely  to  support  his  memory. 
Dr.  Muck,  however,  does  use  the  score  when  con- 
ducting. 

Dr.  Karl  Muck  was  born  at  Wurzburo;  in 
1859,  and  when  eleven  years  old  first  appeared  as 
a  pianist.  Later  he  studied  at  the  Universities  of 
Heidleberg  and  of  Leipzig,  where  he  received  his 
degree.  In  1880  he  made  his  first  appearance  as 
a  professional  pianist;  but  was  determined  to  be  a 
conductor  and  soon  accepted  his  first  position  as 
a  chorus  conductor  in  Zurich. 


In  appearance  he  is  tall  and  thin,  with  a  smooth, 
strong  face  that  gives  an  impression  of  sternness, 
and  a  dignified  and  reserved  manner.  He  con- 
ducts on  the  whole  very  quietly,  except  when  his 
temperament  gets  the  best  of  him.  He  is 
always  very  encouraging  to  his  men  and  prompt 
to  recognize  good  work.  From  the  moment  he 
takes  his  stand  before  the  orchestra  he  is  so  wholly 
absorbed  in  his  music  that  the  audience  is  appar- 
ently forgotten.  There  is  an  intellectual  force 
that  marks  his  performances,  yet  all  the  dash  and 
fire  of  which  the  Svmphony  is  capable  is  surely 
brought  out. 

Since  1880  he  has  steadily  advanced,  until 
to-day  as  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
his  reputation  as  an  authority  is  accepted  every- 
where, and  he  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  three 
greatest  conductors  in  the  world. 


Dancing  Notes 

Frances   Rocchi 

Miss  Georgia  Sprague  during  the  course  of  her 
lecture  on  Rhythmic  Dancing,!  hursday  afternoon, 
November  17,  spoke  of  the  different  stages  of  the 
dance.  "  Beauty,"  said  she,  "  is  all  around  us  if 
we  would  only  let  it  be."  We  have  so  wrapped 
and  bound  ourselves  at  the  present  day  with  many 
foolish  styles  and  conventions,  that  it  is  only 
through  experiments  and  schools  like  Miss  Sprague 
represents,  that  we  are  able  to  get  even  a  tiny 
glimpse  of  the  natural  beauty  of  motion  which  the 
Greeks  practiced  in  their  even  day  play  and  which 
comes  to  us  in  their  beautifulart. 

After  the  talk,  xMiss  Sprague  assisted  by  Miss 
Bertha  Remick,  who  played  all  her  own  original 
compositions  throughout  the  performance,  demon- 
strated the  different  forms  of  dance.  They  illus- 
trated how  thev  both  worked  together,  by  asking 
the  audience  to  suggest  an  idea  which  it  would  like 
to  see  carried  out.  "  Faith,"  said  a  voice  in  the 
audience.  Miss  Sprague  then  explained  that  they 
always  started  with  rhythm  as  a  basis,  and  took  a 
little  drum  from  a  table  near  at  hand.  After  think- 
ing a  few  moments  she  proceeded  to  beat  a  rhythm 
which  to  her  represented  "Faith."  Miss  Remick 
then  composed  at  the  piano  a  melody  which  fitted 
the  rhythm.  The  drum  was  then  put  away  ar.d 
after  listening  to  the  music,  Miss  Sprague  in  turn 
invented  a  dance  to  fit  the  music. 

The  whole  performance  was  intensely  interest- 
ing, and  it  was  remarkable  to  see  he  w  easily  and 
naturally  the  two  kindred  arts  of  Music  and  Dance 
joined  hands  and  played  together. 
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LIBRARY  NOTES 


G.   Goldstein 


Book   Review 


Of  a  multitude  of  books  dealing  with  the  real 
causes  of  the  present  war,  Prof.  J.  A.  Cramb's 
"  Germany  and  England,"  is  one  of  the  clearest 
and  most  readable.  The  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate 
says  in  thi  introduction  :  "  This  little  book  is  one 
that  every  American  should  read,  because  it  is  not 
only  a  gem  in  itself,  and  worthy  to  be  placed 
among  English  Classics  for  its  clearness  of  thought 
and  expression,  its  restrained  eloquence,  and  its 
broad  historical  knowledge,  but  because  it  explains 
very  lucidly,  not  the  occasion,  but  the  cause  (the 
deep-seated  cause)  of  the  present  war." 

One  or  two  quotations  will  do  more  to  awaken 
interest  in  the  book  than  any  other  comment. 
"  Now  I  suggest  to  you  that  one  explanation  of 
this  extraordinary  paradox  in  human  history — the 
persistence  of  war  in  spite  of  what  seems  its  un- 
reason— is  that  there  is  something  in  war  after 
all,  that  is  analogous  to  this  heroism  there  in  the 
Antartic  zone,  something  that  transcends  reason  ; 
that  in  war  and  the  right  of  war,  man  has  a  pos- 
session which  he  values  above  religion,  above 
industry  and  above  social  comforts;  that  in  war 
man  values  the  power  which  it  affords  to  life  of 
rising  above  life.  The  power  which  the  spirit  of 
man  possesses  to  pursue  the  Ideal.  In  all  life  at 
its  height,  in  thought,  art  and  action,  there  is  a 
tendency   to    become    transcendental  :    and    if  we 

J  ' 

examine  the  wars  of  England  or  of  Germany  in 
the  past,  we  find  governing  these  wars  throughout 
this  higher  power  of  heroism,  or  of  something,  at 
least,  which  transcends  reason." 

Quoting  from  Aristotle's  advice  to  Alexander 
he  says,  "Whithersoever  your  victories  lead  you, 
never  forget  that  vou  are  a  Greek,  and  everywhere 
draw  hard  and  fast  the  line  that  separates  the 
Greek  from  the  Barbarians." 

"  No,"  answered  the  youthful  conqueror — he 
was  barely  two  and  twenty — aI  will  pursue  an- 
other policy.  I  will  make  all  men  Hellenes. 
That  shall  be  the  purpose  of  mv  victories." 

This  might  be  called  the  text  of  Professor 
Cramb's  book  and  he  succeeds  in  clearly  showing 
the  reason  for  the  German's  desire  for  world  do- 
minion and  the  Briton's  longing  to  gift  all  men 
with  the  "  English  mind." 


At  Our   Library 


Overheard  the  day  before  Thanksgiving: 
ist    little    girl:    Why    is    there    no   school 
Wednesday  afternoon  ? 

J 

2nd  little  girl  :  Because  it  is  before  the  tur- 
key's birthday. 

We  have  occasion  to  send  children  with  dirty 
hands  home  to  wash  them.  One  little  boy  came 
in  with  a  large  piece  of  white  soap. 

To  the  policeman,  "They've  sent  me  home 
four  times  to  wash  my  hands  and  now  I've  brought 
the  proof  I've  washed  'em." 

One  of  our  boys  informed  us  that  Copp's 
Hill  Burying  Ground  was  so  called  "because  the 
c  cops  '  are  buried  there." 

Books  asked  for  : 
"  Jack,  the  Beanstopper." 
"  Layers  of  Ancient  Rome." 
"The  Story  of  the  '  Struggle    Children'  in  the 
'  Christmas  Carol.'  " 


*    * 


Interesting  Things  in  the  Decem- 
ber Magazines 

Atlantic  Monthly  :  "  Some  remarks  on  Ameri- 
can and  English  Fiction." 

Catholic  World  :  "  Nuns  as  depicted  in  modern 
fiction." 

Good  Housekeeping  :   "  The  Romantick  Lady." 

Harper's  Monthly  :  "  How  to  make  History 
dates  stick." 

Ladies'  Home  Journal :  "  Gifts  for  Children  to 
make  in  the  School  Room." 

Popular  Mechanics :  "  A  Double  Bungalow 
Court  in  Los  Angeles."      P.  873. 

Review  of  Reviews  :  "  The  Educational  Future 
of  the  Moving  Picture." 

St.  Nicholas:   "  Books  and  Reading." 

Scribners' :   "The  Upper  Slopes."      A  poem. 
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EDITORIAL 
The  Little  Things  of  Life 

Edith  Guerrier 

There  is  not,  I  fancv,  a  person  who  has  at 
some  time  in  the  course  of  his  life  failed  to  be 
tempted  bv  the  vision  of  power.  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth was  assailed  bv  that  as  the  most  powerful  of 
three  temptations  which  came  to  him  early  in  his 
career.  The  first  temptation  was  addressed  to  the 
senses;   the  second,  to    ambition  ;    the  third    and 


greatest,  to  power.  This  last  he  vanquished  with 
the  words,  w  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thv 
God  and  him  onlv  shalt  thou  serve  !  " 

The  word  u  God"  is  so  vague  a  term  to  main 
of  us  that  the  idea  conveved  bv  its  utterance  must 
often  be  classed  under  the  head  of  a  superstition. 
We  use  it  in  much  the  same  way  that  a  man  looks 
at  the  moon  over  his  right  shoulder  for  good  luck. 
One  who  is  drowning  or  ill  of  some  incurable 
disease  calls  loudlv  upon  God,  but  the  thought  of 
him  as  ever  present  is  an  almost  incomprehensible 
one,  though  the  question  "  What  is  God  ?  "  is 
answered  in  a  hundred  different  forms. 

The  answer  which  seems  to  sum  up  all  other 
answers  is  "God  is  love."  The  further  question, 
"  What  is  love  ?  "  is  answered  thus,  "  Love  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law,"  and  the  "Law"  is  con- 
densed into  the  following  statement:  "Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thv  God  with  all  thv  heart  and 
with  all  thy  mind  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and 
thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thvself."  Thus 
under  two  headings  are  the  ten  commandments, 
given  to  Moses  classed.  The  first  four  command 
knowledge  of  the  things  of  spirit,  and  the  follow- 
ing six  warn  against  doing  harm  in  certain  speci- 
fied wavs  to  one's  neighbor. 

God  is  the  essence  of  life.  We  shall  never  find 
him  clad  in  a  purple  robe  with  a  golden  crown  on 
his  head,  sitting  on  a  jewelled  throne.  We  mav 
never  know  him  in  a  life  to  come,  more  than  we 
know  him  here  and  now.  Every  pure  and  lovelv 
thought  translated  into  a  deed  shows  us  God,  but 
it  is  onlv  as  we  keep  our  minds  readv  and  fur- 
nished for  the  pure  and  lovelv  thought  to  gain 
admittance  that  it  can  enter.  It  is  the  power  to 
provide  this  furnishing  that  our  association  seeks 
to  generate. 

This  power  differs  from  the  kind  that  tempted 
Jesus.  That  was  temporal  power,  a  vision  of 
which  caused  the  present  war  now  raging  in 
Europe. 

Jesus,  with  his  great  administrative  abilitv  and 
other  gifts  which   he  possessed   in  marked   degree, 
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a  vvav  i:i  which  he  could  make  himself  a  great 
and  powerful  Ming,  but  he  put  aside  the  tempta- 
tion and  spent  his  life  in  proving  the  truth  ot  his 
teaching,  which  was  that  each  man  should  use  his 
o.v.i  GjJ  given  intellect  in  reading  the  page  of  life 
presented  to  him. 

Bv  this  introduction  to  mv  subject  I  do  not 
mean  that  men  like  Lincoln  and  Washington  and 
women  like  Florence  Nightingale  and  Jane  Addams 
are  not  necessarv.  Great  leaders  are  alwavs  nec- 
essary bat  the  difference  between  a  tvaiser  and  a 
Lincoln  must  be  borne  in  mind,  one  being  a  ser- 
vant of  the  people,  the  other  having  the  people  as 
his  servants. 

If  you  stuJv  the  lives  of  reallv  great  leaders,  vou 
will  see  that  it  was  through  doing  the  little  things 
that  came  to  them  to  do  thoroughly,  patiently  and 
well,  without  thought  of  self-glorification  that  op- 
portunity found  them  ready  for  it.  The  first  point, 
therefore,  is,  have  definite  ideals  clearlv  before 
you  all  the  time,  and  your  opportunity  is  as  sure 
to  come  as  the  sun  is  to  rise.  The  fact  that  we 
may  be  blind  gives  us  no  right  to  sav  that  the  sun 
does  not  rise,  or  to  put  it  another  wav,one  cannot 
lav  the  blame  of  an  unhappy  life  on  anyone  but 
h  •  m  self. 

The  second  point  to  be  brought  out  is  :  —  How 
can  we  artain  to  proficiency  in  little  things  with- 
out narrowing  our  broad  outlook  on  life.  First, 
we  must  be  willing  to  undergo  the  training  that  fits 
us  for  the  fullest  and  broadest  kind  of  living. 
Xe  «.t,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  undertake 
more  than  we  can  do.  What  is  the  training  that 
fits  us  for  the  fullest  living  ?  As  a  nation  we  have 
delegated  certain  of  our  wisest  men  to  establish 
sjh  >o  s  for  our  training,  I  believe  that  every  per- 
son should  have  the  opportunities  of  grammar, 
_  s:hool,  and  college,  and  if  one  cannot  have 
this  training  there  is  no  point  in  saving  that  he  is 
just  as  well  off  without  it.  He  is  not.  I  do  not 
mean  that  he  cannot  compete  in  the  race  with  a 
chance  of  winning,  he  must  compete  and  he  may 
win.  In  the  end  the  severity  of  his  mental  strug- 
gle in  gaining  the  knowledge  which  the  schools 
would  have  freely  placed  at  his  disposal  may  offset 
the  value  of  school  training,  in  the  beginning  it 
does  not. 

The  reasons  a  child  lacks  school  training  are 
either  because  his  parents  are  too  poor  or  too  lack- 
n  intelligence  to  give  it  to  him.  As  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  comrades  to  one  another  we  have 
a  right  to  interest  ourselves  in  seeing  that  our  fel- 
lows take  the  opportunities  offered  ;  fortunately  we 
do  not  have  the  task  of  creating  opportunities,  the 
supply  is  here,  the  demand  must  follow. 

We  learn  from  one  another,  and  the  advice  of  a 


trusted  friend  makes  us  feel  it  worth  while  to  see 
whether  we  agree  with  him.  The  unknown 
speaker  may,  in  playing  on  the  complicated  organ 
of  human  emotions,  strike  in  one  or  another  a 
sympathetic  chord,  but  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  instrument  may  evoke  from  it  a  symphony  that 
will  be  the  delight  of  all  time.  1  belie\e  in  affec- 
tionate personal  relations  between  people;  an  en- 
largement of  family  relations.  1  hat  thought,  1 
think,  underlies  our  S.  E.  G.  Group,  we  share 
with  one  another  our  jovs  and  sorrows,  our  hopes 
and  aspirations,  and  in  many  cases  the  results  of 
our  toil.  Our  group  stands  for  the  primary,  gram- 
mar, high  or  college  extension  course,  where 
through  love  and  trust  we  learn  to  handle  some  of 
the  tools  experience  provides  and  education  shows 
how  to  use. 

You  may  ask  how  I  dare  claim  so  much.  Let 
us  see  if  the  claim  is  just.  Beginning  with  the 
youngest  children,  we  try  to  instill  so  strong  a 
love  for  school  that  they  will  beg  to  keep  on  ;  by 
visiting  the  parents  we  try  to  help  them  realize  the 
necessity  of  school  for  the  children,  and  in  most 
cases  we  succeed.  Few  find  themselves  too  poor 
to  give  their  children  the  opportunity,  when  they 
realize  what  it  means.  To  these  younger  chil- 
dren, therefore,  we  play  the  part  of  elder  sisters, 
helping  them  to  realize  what  it  means  to  do  their 
work  thoroughly  and  to  relate  it  to  everyday  life. 

We  cannot  evade  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
children  who  cannot  go  to  school.  In  our  capac- 
ity of  elder  sisters  we  can  encourage  them  to  at- 
tend evening  classes  and  lectures,  and  put  them  in 
the  way  of  getting  for  themselves  the  finer  things  of 
life,  which  their  more  fortunate  comrades  are  more 
easily  acquiring;  and  here  we  grasp  the  wedge 
called  "an  appreciation  for  the  finer  things  of 
life,"  a  tool  which  imperceptibh  opens  our  mental 
vision  to  perceive  what  at  first  seems  only  a  star 
in  the  darkness,  but  eventually  proves  to  be  a  day- 
light which  never  dies,  though  its  sky  may  be  at 
times  clouded. 

The  little  things  are  the  happenings  of  our  in- 
dividual lives,  the  care  of  our  rooms,  the  cleanli- 
ness of  our  clothes,  the  order  of  our  office  desks. 
The  man  or  woman  who  has  lived  fifteen  years  in 
a  tumble-down  old  shack  that  he  may  some  day 
own  a  fine  house  has  lost,  \  es,  lost  the  power  to 
enjov  the  house  when  he  gets  it.  An  appreciation 
for  the  little  things  of  life,  a  child's  toy,  tidying  a 
room,  cultivating  a  plant,  —  may  lead  to  the  awak- 
ening of  powers  undreamed  of,  and  gift  us  with  a 
natural  happiness  which  kings  would  sacrifice  their 
kingdoms  and  conquerors  their  spoils  of  war  to 
gain. 

The  man  who  cherished  a  wayside  weed  grow- 
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ing  between  the  stones  of  a  prison  wrote  on  cam-  shapes,  and   fosters,  and  preserves  the  individual, 

brie  handkerchiefs  the   story  of   that   same    plant,  The  herd   rushes  hither  and   thither,  not  knowing 

which,  edited  by  a  friend  and  published  as  a  book,  why.      We  who  have  had  education   should  move, 

circulates  from  every  well  selected  library  through-  each  according  to  the  dictates  of  individual  reason 

out  the  land.      Furthermore,  the  writing  freed  the  and  conscience;    and   when   we  are   mastered   by 

captive    from    prison,    for    Napoleon,  reading   the  the  apparently  irresistible  onslaught  of  blind,  un- 

memoirs,  said,  "  He  who  can  so  abase  himself  as  reasoning  herds,  let  us  recall  what  individuals  have 

to  be  absorbed   in  a  weed  may  make  an   excellent  done  and  take   heart.      Lose  not   your  trust  in  the 

botanist,  but   not  a   conspirator.      I  grant  his  par-  ideal.      Whatever  vour  choice  revere  it  as  an  ideal, 

don";    which    is    equivalent    to    saying,   he    who  to    be   loyally   lived    for   and    died    for;    an    ideal, 

truly  loves  is   incapable  of  hate,  and    love  may  be  which    if  it   could   be   realized   would   benefit   not 

attained   even   through  a  wayside  w^ed,      It  is  in-  only  you  and   your   party,  but   all   the  world.      Be 

teresting  to   note  that  the   hero    of   this  tale,  on  quick  to  discern  that  hate  and   envy  and  greed  are 

returning  in   later   years  to  his  cell  with   his  wife,  not   ideals;   that   dynamite   and   brute  violence   in 

showed   her  what    in    his   misery  he  had  written,  all  its   forms  are    basely  material.      Unless  ec'uca- 

"  Learning,   beautv,   wit,   youth,   fortune,  all    are  tion  leaves  us  ideals,  it  has  betrayed  us,  substituting 

powerless    to   give    happiness."      His   wife's,  only  the  letter,  which  killeth,  for  the  spirit  which  giveth 

com:nent  was  to  complete  the  sentence  by  adding  life." 

the  words,  '*  without  love."  In  this  age  of  u  big  deeds  "  such  words  are  re- 

I  do  not  deny  the  danger  of  looking  too  closely  freshing  and  I  who  can  never  find  words  to  express 

at  little  things,  but  that  seems  to   be  less  than  the  my  meaning  am  ready  to  shout  for  joy  when  I  find 

danger    of  overlooking   them,  and    that    danger  is  that  some  one  has  done    it  for   me.      Listen  again, 

minimized   if  we  have   in   our  hearts  the  sense  of  "  I  paced  alone  on  the   road  across  the  field  while 

the  following  dialogue  :  the   sunset  was   hiding   its   last  gold  like  a   miser. 

The   Blackbird.     "  I    told    you    and   tell  you  The    daylight   sank    deeper   and    deeper   into    the 

again  through  that  little  black  hole  I  was   looking  darkness  and  the  widowed  land  whose  harvest  had 

at  the "  been   reaped    lav    silent.      Suddenly   a   bov's   shrill 

Chanticleer.      u  The  earth  !  and  now  through  voice  rose   into  the   sky.      He   traversed  the   dark 

a  little  blue  hole  vou  shall  look  at  the  sky."  unseen,  leaving   the    track  of  his   song  across  the 

After  writing  so  many  words  about  little  things,  hush  of  the  evening.      His  village   home  lay  there 

I  attended  one  of  the  Sunday  peace  services.    The  at   the   end    of  the  waste   land,  beyond    the    sugar 

speaker  brought   out  quite   clearly   the  point  that  cane    field,    hidden    among   the    shadows    of    the 

the  greatest  organizations  in   the  world   had   been  banana  and   the  slender  areca    palm,  the  coc<  anut 

unable  to  prevent   the  world   crisis   known  as  the  and   the   dark  green   jack    fruit   trees.      I   stopped 

European    War.      The    Hague  Tribunal,  the    Pa-  for  a   moment   in    my  lonely  way  under  the   star- 

pacy,  the  Governments  of  France,  England,  Rus-  light,  and    saw   spread    before    me    the    darkened 

sia  and  Italy,  all  have  been  powerless  to  promote  earth  surrounding  with  her  arms  countless  homes, 

peace.      Organization    and    system    are    certainly  furnished  with   cradles  and   beds,  mothers'   hearts 

necessary,  but  without    the  love    that   teaches   us  and   evening   lamps,  and    young  lives   glad  with  a 

that  our  neighbor's  gain   is  ours,  the  organizations  gladness    that  knows  nothing  of  its  value   for  the 

of  the  world   become,  as  they    have  to-day,    ma-  world." 

chines   for  the  perpetration  of  unspeakable  atroci-  We  have  a  right  to  be  glad  with  this   gladness 

ties.      Prior   to    the   organization    must  come  that  and  let  us  not  get  so  far  above  the  little  things  of 

love  which  will   make  possible  the  development  of  life  that  we  lose  it. 

the  units,  which  are,  by  uniting,  to  form  it,  and  this  Do  not  think,  please,  that  I  would  ever  counsel 

a  slow  process  which  does  not   appeal  to  one  who  going  shiftlessly  along  without  ambition,  but  that 

must  see  with  his  own    eyes  the   results.      A  very  to   use  a  homely  simile,  if  we  are  earning  a  living 

little  leaven  leavens  the  whole  lump,  but  tons  will  picking  blueberries  we  dare  lose  a  few  cents  while 

be  useless  if  the  leaven  has  not  had  time  to  work,  we  watch  the  sun   rise  above  the   hills,  smell   the 

u  Revere    the  individual.      The  current    heresy  is  wild   rose  or  listen   to  the   song   of  the  bobolink 

that   society  will    be  good  and  just,  and  wise,  and  in    the   meadow  ;    but   at    the  same  time  we  must 

far-seeing,  irrespective  of  the  units    that  compose  have  the   cleanest  pail  we  can  get  for  our  berries, 

it.      It  is  this  heresy  that  explains  the  Tammanys,  we   must    pick  our  berries  clean,  and  if  we  more 

political,  religious,  and   social,  which   degrade  our  than    fill   our    pail   we    must    remember   that    the 

civilization.      Education   addresses  the  individual,  overflow  is  not  ours,  but  our  neighbor's. 
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NEWS    OF    THE    CLUBS 


The  Educational  Value  of  the 
"De  Amicis  Club" 

John  Finelli 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  of  the 
dav  is  the  education  ot  the  young.  This  question 
of  education  is  an  old  and  ever  varying  one,  accord- 
ing to  the  times  and  the  results  aimed  at,  and  the 
system  ot  education  is  doubtless  that  svstem 
which  makes  the  best  man. 

I'he  Spartan  ideal  of  education  was  purely  a 
physical  one.  The  athletic  training,  plain  living, 
and  stern  discipline  of  that  period  were  doubtless 
essential  to  produce  a  race  of  robust  and  temper- 
ate citizens.  The  education  of  the  Jews  was  as 
unique  as  their  own  peculiar  tvpe  of  civilization. 
The.r  precept  was  that  every  child  should  be 
taught  to  earn  his  dailv  bread,  u  For  he  who  teach- 
eth  not  his  son  a  trade,  teacheth  him  to  be  a 
thief."  The  Athenian  standard  of  education  was 
the  most  highly  approved  of  all  ancient  systems. 
Their  philosophers  aimed  to  combine  a  mental 
with  a  physical  training.  The  Athenian  vouth 
was  taught  grammar,  gymnastics,  music,  drawing, 
and  painting;  a  combined  education  of  the  eve, 
ear,  body  and  mind.  These  young  people  heard 
of  the  wisdom  of  Socrates  and  the  epics  of  Homer. 
Thev  saw  the  plavs  of  .Tschvlus  and  of  Sopho- 
cles ;  and  always  had  before  them  the  works  of 
native  sculptors  and  architects,  which  combined 
forces  all  stimulated  and  produced  a  tvpe  of  man 
then  most  desired. 

The  modern  methods  of  education,  however, 
are  the  ones  to  which  we  turn  with  the  greatest 
interest.  There  has  perhaps  never  been  a  wider 
and  more  fullv  appreciated  svstem  than  the  one 
now  used  in  America.  It  is  a  culmination  of  all 
old  ideals  applied  in  the  light  ot  present  day  needs. 
To-dav,  educators  all  agree  that  college  training 
produces  the  best  man, —  the  man  who  usually 
succeeds  in  life,  because  he  has  been  better  equipped 
to  meet  conditions  harmoniously. 

But  all  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  receive  a 
college  education.  What  then  :  Are  these  to 
sit  still  and  think  of  their  misfortune  ?  Oh,  no. 
College  alone  will  never  make  a  man,  and  minds 
cm  be  brought  in  contact  with  higher  things  through 
other  mems.  Present  day  social  and  educational 
clubs  and  classes  are  of  great  value,  and  all  can 
avail  themselves  of  the  many  opportunities  which 
these  offer. 

The  "  De  Amicis  Club"  has  recently  been  or- 
ganized   in    the    North    End    for  the   purpose  of 


developing  a  better  spirit  of  comradeship  and  of 
furthering  educational  opportunities  between  the 
Italian  young  men  and  women.  An  applicant  for 
membership  must  attend  at  least  three  consecutive 
meetings  before  he  can  be  elected  a  member.  On 
acceptance  he  must  write  a  paper  on  a  subject  as- 
signed bv  the  president,  or  deliver  a  lecture  before 
the  Club.  The  officers  of  the  Association  are  a 
President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and  a  Treas- 
urer. These  constitute  the  Executive  Committee, 
which  meets  from  time  to  time  for  the  discussion 
of  plans,  the  interchange  of  experiences,  the  fur- 
therance of  the  objects  of  the  Club,  and  the  trans- 
action of  business.  The  Club  meets  every  third 
week  tor  the  discussion  of  educational  subjects  and 
social  gatherings.  Individual  opinions  are  encour- 
aged, and  this  policy  helps  to  make  the  members 
better  comrades. 

In  order  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses,  mem- 
bers pav  twenty-five  cents  at  each  meeting.  At 
present  the  membership  is  limited,  for  we  believe 
in  a  small  but  sure  beginning,  and  so  far  the  inter- 
est of  the  members  has  been  well  sustained  and 
the  attendance  is  excellent. 

This  "  De  Amicis  Club  "  for  Italian  young  men 
and  women  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Boston. 
The  Club  has  undertaken  a  big  task,  but  the  mem- 
bers are  all  earnest  workers,  and  interested  in  the 
development  of  Italian  ideals.  There  is  in  the 
future  a  wide  held  for  such  a  club.  In  the  mean- 
time exchanging  experiences  and  real  thoughts 
with  one  another,  bound  together  bv  friendship, 
social  and  national  ties,  meeting  helpful  men  and 
women  of  other  circles,  and  bv  keeping  ourselves 
posted  on  questions  of  the  day,  we  are  bound  to 
develop  a  very  real  and  active  part  in  thecommon 
progress. 


Lincoln  House 

R.    Heinman 

The  Lincoln  House  on  Emerald  Street,  South 
End,  is  a  large,  finely  constructed  building.  It  is 
equally  attractive  on  the  inside,  with  a  feeling  of 
"room  enough"  everywhere.  The  house  con- 
tains an  assembly  hall,  library  and  reading-room, 
gymnasium  with  baths,  bowling  alley,  twelve 
social  and  class  rooms,  a  medical  dispensary, 
dentist's  office,  roof  garden,  and  co-operative 
store.  The  Association  also  owns,  at  Osterville, 
two  vacation  cottages. 

To  be  considered   a   member  of  the  house  per- 
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sons  over  sixteen  years  old  pav  one  dollar  per 
year,  those  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years,  fifty 
cents,  and  children  under  twelve,  twenty-rive 
cents.  There  is  a  total  house  membership  of 
about  900. 

What  interested  me  most  about  the  house  was 
the  way  it  was  governed.  It  is  a  Neighborhood 
Clubhouse,  "  where  any  man  or  woman  and 
girl  or  boy  who  lives  in  the  district  and  is  willing 
to  work  for  a  more  attractive  and  healthful  South 
End  and  a  better  Boston  "  may  become  a  member. 
The  Lincoln  House  laws  are  made  by  the 
people  who  use  the  house  and  those  who  teach 
or  are  club  leaders.  Friends  who  contribute  to 
its  support,  no  matter  how  much,  and  cannot  give 
their  personal  services,  are  not  on  the  directors' 
board. 

The  house  council,  made  up  of  senior  house 
club  members,  meets  with  the  board  of  directors, 
anJ  has  the  right  to  express  opinions  with  regard 
to  the  house.  This  is  practically  a  new  attitude 
and  the  seniors  do  not  alwavs  take  the  responsi- 
bility, but  it  is  right  that  house  members  be  given 
the  knowledge  of  how  much  money,  energy, 
and  in  e.est  it  takes  to  run  a  neighborhood  house 
of  this  nature,  and  one  feels  sure  that  with  time 
they  will  grow  to  the  responsibilities  placed  upon 
them.  The  more  responsibility  members  are 
given,  the  more  interest  and  jov  thev  will  receive 
out  of  the  Lincoln  House.  I  judge  this  by  the 
interest  our  girls  have  taken  in  helping  to  carry 
on  our  own  work  here  in  the  North  End. 

I  notice  that  its  twenty-sixth  annual  report  says 
in  closing,  u  What  we  wish  to  make  plain  in  this 
report  is  that  when  we  have  succeeded,  the  success 
has  been  due  to  co-operation  with  our  neighbors 
and  when  we  have  failed,  the  reason  has  been  too 
little  democracy  in  our  methods  rather  than  too 
much."  These  are  fine  words.  The  workers  of 
the  Lincoln  House  are  working  out  the  problems 
with  the  people  and  are  open  to,  and  ready  for 
suggestions. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  amount  of  sewing,  or 
cooking,  or  dancing,  that  one  learns,  or  how  well 
one  has  learned  to  debate,  it  is  the  thoughts  and 
hopes  and  aspirations  one  acquires  by  association. 
Miss  Wills,  who  is  Mr.  Adam's  assistant,  told  me 
that  former  pupils  of  the  house  are  now  taking 
charge  of  various  groups  in  folk-dancing,  dress- 
making and  dramatics.  What  greater  demonstra- 
tion is  necessary  than  this,  to  show  that  not  only 
is  a  house  of  this  kind  of  the  greatest  value  in  a 
neighborhood,  but  that  members  of  the  house  can 
be  trusted  to  pass  on  what  thev  themselves  have 
received. 


S.  E.  G.  Announcements 

Jan.    16.      Piano  recital,  Miss  Bertha  Schorl*. 

Jan.  23.  Trio — Piano,  Voice,  Violin.  Miss 
Barton,  Miss  Hurd,  Miss  Goodman. 

Jan.  30.  The  German  View-point.  Dr.  Von 
Mach. 

Feb.     6.      S.  E.  G.  Dancing  Party. 

Feb.  13.      Business  meeting. 

Tuesday  evening,  January  19,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Stor- 
row  will  speak  on  "  The  Community  Club  "  at 
8  P.  M. 

M  pro —  B  ACCHINI 

The  wedding  is  announced  of  Miss  Sylvia  M. 
Bacchini,  to  Mr.  Nino  B.  Moro,  December  30, 
1914. 

Perlmutter — Singer 

The  wedding  is  announced  of  Miss  Rose  Singer, 
to  Mr.  M.  Perlmutter,  December  31,  1914. 

Lin  field — Katseff 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Fannie 
R.  Katseff,  to  Mr.  Nathan  J.  Linfield. 


North  End  Items 

Annie   Krop 

North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School 

Entertainments  and  parties  were  held  every  af- 
ternoon and  evening  during  the  week  of  December 
2 1  st  for  the  groups  and  classes  of  the  school. 
The  program  included  "  Snow  White,"  a  charming 
little  play  given  by  the  Sewing  Circle  League. 
11  The  Chimes"  a  beautiful  Christmas  play  given 
by  some  of  the  students  of  Professor  Baker  of  Har- 
vard. 

Over  250  parents  of  the  neighborhood  en- 
joyed the  "Twilight  Musical,"  given  at  the 
School  Hall,  Sunday  afternoon,  December  2C 
The  program  was  an  exceptionally  fine  one.  Mr. 
John  Saltonstall  gave  several  violin  selections. 
Mr.  Raymond  Blanchard,  baritone,  and  his  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Erminda  Blanchard,  sang  several  op- 
eratic selections  in  Italian,  and  a  chorus  of  fifteen 
women  sang  the  English  Carols. 

Civil  Service  House 

The  Hancock  School  Association  announces  a 
benefit  concert  for  the  Belgian  sufferers,  to  be 
given  at  the  Industrial  School  Hall,  January  28, 
1915.  This  will  be  an  opportunity  for  the  resi- 
dents of  this  district  to  enjoy  good  music  and  at 
the  same  time  lend  a  hand  to  those  in  distress. 
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North  End  Union  to  live,  and  since  the  law  of  motion    is   the   oldest 

A  very  interesting  group  here  is  the  Ambulance      and  most   fundamental   of  all   laws, —  it  is  a  great 
Corps,  of  which   Dr.   Stowe  is   the   leader.      The      pity  that  people  do  not  spend  more  time  in   learn- 
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members  are  bovs  from  14  to   16  years  of  age  and  ing  how  to  move  well.      To  be  ready  to  dance  in 

are  taught  First  Aid  to  the  injured.      Special  stress  the  true   sense   of  the  word,  one  must  first  realize 

is  laid  on  general   health  and  personal   cleanliness,  the   importance   of  knowing  how  to  use  the  body. 

, ,    ,.     .    ...    .  •  The  body  is  the  instrument  used,  and  needs  to  be 

Medical  Mission  ii_r  .  1   j  lij-uij 

tuned  betore  the  melody  can  be  played  as  it  should. 

Has  made  very  many  of  its   little  neighbors  happy  When  {)ne  ha§    ,earned    [h  h    trzin-        how    to 

on    Christmas    Day,  by    d.stnbuting  a  great  many  u$e   the  b,      correctl      what    follows    shou,d   be 

stockings  hlled  w.th   toys,  candies,  and  good.es  so  somethi       more   than   steps?  since  this  instrument 

dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  little  ones.  js  the   vjsible   means   of  communicating  the  spirit 


of  the  dance. 


Rhythm  and  the  Dance 

Frances  Rote  hi 


Folk  Songs 

F.   Levis 


Let  us  consider  the  question  very  seldom  asked 

and   perhaps  more  rarely    understood,   "  What    is  "Folk  Song"  say  the   many  posters  with  their 

dancing  V'      To    a    great    number  of  people,   or  announcements.      It   seems   that  there   is  to-day  a 

perhaps    to    most    people  who   are    not   acquainted  general   revival   of  folk   songs;    and   it    really  is   a 

with  the  art,  it  is  nothing  more  than   "  the  act   of  great    treat  to    hear  these    with    their    simple   but 

moving  with  steps  regulated  to  music  "  (Webster's  beautiful  melodies. 

Dictionary).      The  definition  does  not  suit  us,  since  Folk    songs    have    neither   positive   origin    nor 

we  often  see  people  move  around  in  time  to  music  dates.      They  have  existed   since   way  back  in  the 

who  do  not  inspire  us,  and  who  are  not  themselves  earliest  ages;   and  even   as  the  title   suggests  they 

inspired  by  any  feeling  of  the  dance.  are   songs   or  ballads,  originated    by,  and  current 

Dancing  has  as  its  foundation  a  complete  sense  among  the  common   people  ;   illustrating   the  life 

of  rhythm.      By  complete,  I  mean  the  harmony  of  and  enthusiasms  as  derived  from  legend   or  story, 

mind,  body,  spirit,  and  motion.     Rhythm  manifests  The   folk   song  thus   originated   directly  with   the 

itself  in  many  ways,  and  is  the  keynote  of  all  forms  people,  and   more  often,  the   peasantry.      That  is 

of  beauty.      In  fact,  beauty  does  not  exist  without  to  say,  a  peasant  at  work  would  probably  begin  to 

it.      When  real   beauty  comes  our  way  we  seldom  hum    a   melody,  another  take  it   up   and   perhaps 

mistake  it,  for  it  is  the  sense  of  rhythm  within  us  embellish   it  a  bit,  and   so  on,  until  the   song  was 

responding  to  that  expressed  in  any  form  of  beauty,  complete.      The  themes  were  of  everyday  happen- 

It  may  be  either  a  picture  or  a  selection  of  music  ing;   a  visit  to  an  aunt,  the  death   of  a  friend,  the 

that  fills  us  with  enthusiasm,  and  brings  a   feeling  beauty  of  a  maid,  a  tale   of  the  spring  or  of  reap- 

of  joyousness  to  us  that  we  cannotexplain.      Those  ing. 

who  do  not  feel  the  mysterious  joy  have  either  lost  The    themes    are    not    elaborated.      The   song 

or  covered  up  their  sense  of  rhythm.  does   not  tell  a   complete   story,  the   same   words 

Through  the  co-ordination  of  the  mind  and  hand  being  repeated  over  and  over  again.  There  is  a 
an  artist  is  able  to  convey  to  his  public  a  picture  of  French  song  in  which  the  theme  is  "  I  saw  a  swan, 
an  idea  or  ideas  that  he  has  in  mind,  and  which  he  he  was  white  so  full  of  grace,"  etc.,  with  which 
longs  to  put  in  visible  form.  Many  an  artist  has  a  few  variations  on  the  characteristics  or  actions 
confessed  that  after  the  picture  was  done  he  cared  of  the  swan  the  song  ends,  and  the  opening  sen- 
nothing  for  it.  It  was  the  doing,  only,  which  tence  is  endlessly  repeated, 
contained  the  secret.  There  is,  however,  no  real  American  folk  song, 

A  musician  bv  the  same  means  of  co-ordination  unless  it  be  the  Negro  melodies.    These  of  course 

carries  to  his  audience  a  picture  in  sound,  or  we  originated   wrth    the    slaves   who    made    them    up 

might  rather  say,  a  beauty  of  sound.  while  working  in  the  fields.      Many  of  them  have 

The   dancer,  through    the   co-ordination  of  the  been   both  composed   and   written   by  the  Negro, 

mind  and  the  whole  of  the  human  body,  must  bring  but   most   of  these  have  been    sung  by  the  Negro 

to  the  public  a   picture   of  the   beauty  of   motion,  and  written   by  the  white   man.      At  first  all   folk 

with  the  same  sense  of  harmony  and  spirit  ; — other-  songs   were   purely  oral,  which   as  time  went   bv 

wise  it  ceases  to  be  the  dance,  but  becomes  instead  were   collected   and   compiled.      Our  colored  folk 

"  the  act  of  moving  with  steps  regulated  to  music."  songs  have   recently  been   worked  into  orchestral 

Since  it  is  inevitable  that  we  must  move  in  order  pieces  by   Arthur  Foote,   George   Chadwick,  and 
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Anton    Dvorak,  and   are  becoming  more   popular  of  folk    songs    create    good    and    simple    pictures 

than  ever.  which    are   always    a    delight,    and    loved    by    the 

The  sweet   simplicity   of  the   words  and   music  people. 


SCHOOL   NOTES 

Sadie   Guttentag 


The  Relations  of  Physical  Condi- 
tions of  the  Child  to  School 
Work 

There  is  much  discussion  among  educators 
and  phvsicians  as  to  the  relation  between  the 
physical  condition  of  the  child  and  his  mental 
ability.  Mv  knowledge  of  the  subject  leads  me 
to  believe  that  the  ratio  between  physical  condi- 
tions and  mental  ability  is  an  inverse  proportion. 
When  we  consider  physical  defects,  such  as  de- 
fective vision,  hearing,  throat  and  nasal  troubles, 
or  tooth  decay,  we  can  realize  that  such  a  state- 
merit  is  true.  From  statistics  obtained  by  W.  C. 
Reavis  of  St.  Louis  after  medical  examination,  we 
find  that  of  those  children  found  physically  de- 
fective 28  per  cent  ranked  first  in  class  work,  32 
per  cent,  second,  and  40  per  cent,  third.  Of 
these  found  physically  normal,  40  per  cent  were 
included  in  rank  one,  35  per  cent  in  rank  two, 
and  25  per  cent  in  rank  three.  Thus  the  ratio  is 
very  nearly  inverse. 

The  lack  of  proper  nourishment  was  found 
upon  a  second  examination  bv  the  doctor  to  cause 
poor  physical  condition.  Out  of  those  children 
receiving  proper  nutrition,  30  per  cent  ranked  first, 
40  per  cent  second,  and    30  per  cent   third.      The 


percentages  from  mal-nutrition  were  similar  to 
those  results  obtained  under  physical  defects. 

These  defects  all  react  on  the  school  attendance. 
We  find  normal  children  having  an  attendance  of 
31.2  per  cent,  while  the  defectives  have  only  24.5 
per  cent.  Thus  it  is  that  each  of  these  factors,, 
of  physical, condition,  attendance,  and  class  rank- 
ing, react  one  upon  the  other. 

From  the  above  statistics  we  arrive  at  this  con- 
clusion. There  must  be  greater  and  more  efficient 
co-operation  between  the  home  and  the  school. 
This  co-operation  will  eliminate  to  a  great  extent 
physical  deficiencies  and  non-attendance.  But 
we  must  feel  grateful,  however,  at  present,  for  the 
ever  growing  connection  between  home  and 
school. 

At  the  English  High  School,  fourth  year  boys 
taking  commercial  subjects  have  been  selected 
according  to  ability  to  act  as  secretaries  to  teachers 
of  the  school.  This  work  gives  the  boys  much 
practical  experience  and  for  which  they  also  re- 
ceive marks. 

Pupils  taking  a  commercial  course  at  any  other 
high  school  may,  upon  application,  act  as  secreta- 
ries to  an  elementary  school  principal.  For  satis- 
factory work  one  point  is  given. 


IMMIGRATION    NOTES 

Elizabeth    M.   Anthony 


The  following  note  shows  that  even  court  offi- 
cials are  beginning  to  realize  the  influence  of  good 
reading  on  young  people. 

"  One  of  the  Chicago  Municipal  Court  judges 
has  established  a  library  for  foreign  boys  in  the 
Boys'  Court.  Arrangements  have  been  made  by 
him  with  the  Public  Library  to  furnish  books 
written  in  the  native  tongues  of  the  nationalities 
most  frequently  represented  in  court." 

"  Brockton  has  developed  a  wonderfully  con- 
structive work  for  its  foreign  population  through 
the  Social  Workers'  Club.  This  club  is  correlating 
all  the  service  into  a  community  program,  which 
once  the  details  have  been  fully  worked  out  will 
give  to  Brockton  the  most  complete  social  welfare 


service  force  that  the  country  knows;  and  what 
is  best,  will  make  this  force  so  effective  that  it 
will  comprehend  the  whole  life  of  the  people  in 
the  most  efficient  way." 

"  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  we  hear 
so  much  about  our  present  day  immigration  being 
from  southeastern  Europe,  the  reports  of  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  show  that  the  great  numerical  prepon- 
derance is  still  held  by  the  languages  of  the  north- 
western part  of  Europe. 


"  ....  In  America  the  Jew  as  a  rule  is  a 
town-dweller;  but  in  his  adaption  to  his  new 
environment  something  has  fallen  away — tradition. 
Now,  the   newer  tradition   of  ideal   Americanism 
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can  be  conveyed  to  him  either  through  English  or 
through  Yiddish.  There  is  not  time  enough  to 
effect  this  through  English  in  the  case  of  the  adult 
immigrant.  To  bring  it  about  through  Yiddish 
(through  which  this  ideal  Americanism  can  be 
finely  blended  with  an  appeal  to  racial  traditions) 
must  be  the  task  of  those  who  know  both  the  lan- 
guage and  the  yearnings  of  the  immigrant.  The 
stirring  of  the  "  Melting  Pot"  in  the  case  of  the 
Jew  must  be  done  by  Jewish  hands.  The  so-called 
"  American  "  is  ready  to  let  the  fire  go  out  under 
the  pot — and  it  has  already  chilled  too  far  a  number 
of  races  because  of  this  neglect.  A  facing  of  the 
facts  forces  the  conviction  that  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  the  Jew  must  remain  in  the  hands  of 
Jew  himself." 

Ex.    The  American  Hebrew. 

A  natural  consequence  of  the  war  will  be  a 
great  excess  of  women  in  the  countries  in  which 
the  mortality  has  been  the  greatest.  Thousands  of 
these  impoverished,  destitute  and  widowed  women 
no  doubt  will  come  to  America.  It  would  be 
highly  desirable  to  have  them  do  so,  for  the  prob- 
lem of  domestic  service  might  be  solved  by  this 
influx  of  healthy  women  who  are  used  to  hard 
work,  able  to  endure,  it  and  glad  to  get  it  to  do. 

Ex.   The  American  Leader. 

I.      What  we  hope  to  make  of  the  New  Amer- 
icans. 


II. 


n 
b. 

c, 
d 
e, 

f 

h 


III. 
a. 
b. 


c. 
d. 
e. 


A  member  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lives  —  economically,  socially,  politically, 
civically,  intellectually,  morally. 

A  member  of  our  own  national  commu- 
nity —  in  patriotism,  present  interests, 
future  plans  and   ideals. 

A  contributor  to  the  common  well-fare 
—  by  financial  support,  personal  service, 
restraint  from  crime,  interest  in  public 
questions,  rearing  a  family,  a  defender  ot 
best  ideals. 
What  the  new  American  can  give  to  us. 

Courtesy  —  individual  and  national. 

Proper  recognition  of  merit. 

Thrift,  individual  and  communal. 

Love  of  Beauty. 

Optimism. 

Patience. 

Idealism. 

Social  brotherhood. 

Cosmopolitanism. 

Natural  enjoyment. 

Our  relation  to  the  New  American. 
We  owe  him  our  understanding  ot   him. 
We  owe  him   credit    for   what   he   is,   and 

what  he  does. 
We  owe  him  opportunity  to  understand  us. 
We  owe  him  opportunity  to  give  us  his  best. 
We  owe   him  an  exhibition   of  the  spirit  of 
Christianity. 

Ex.   The  Neiv  American. 


A  Unique  Gift 

E.   Goldstein 


THE  LIBRARY 

G.  Goldstein 

pure  white  Carrara  marble,  and   weighs  about  five 

tons.      It   was   designed   by  an  Italian    sculptor   in 

Boston,  carved  in  Tuscany,  and  brought  to  Amer- 

The  North  End  Branch  of  the  Boston  Pub-      ica    in    four    sections.      The    design    is    in    three 

lie  Library  can  boast  of  a  gift  that  is  the  only  one      divisions   which   may   be   termed   base,  body,  and 

of  its  kind   in   America.      When  the  Italian  com-      crown. 

munity  of  Boston   heard   that  the   North   End,  its  The  base   bears,  roughly  sketched  as  its  central 

u  Little  Italy,"  was  to  have  a  public  library  build-  theme,  the  old  historic  Indian  legend  of  Boston, 
ing,  the  Italians  were  glad,  and  asked  permission  "  Trimount."  To  the  left  of  this  is  the  wolf 
of  the  Trustees  to  be  allowed  to  present  a  gift  to  feeding  Romulus  and  Remus,  to  the  right,  the 
the  new  building,  as  a  mark  of  appreciation  for  Florentine  lily  and  coat  of  arms.  Over  these 
having  a  library  in  the  district.  The  Trustees  at  three  lower  compositions,  two  unicorns  support  the 
such  an  unusual  civic  pride  in  their  adopted  land  main  part  of  the  relief.  This  consists  of  two  life- 
coming  direct  from  a  foreign  community,  gladly  ac-  sized  female  figures  standing  one  on  either  side  of 
cepted  the  offer.  We  have,  to-day,  as  a  result  of  an  altar  wreathed  with  flowers  on  which  a  fire  is 
this  spirit,  at  our  library,  a  beautiful  bas-relief  of  burning.  The  younger  woman  who  holds  a  lyre 
Dante,  presented  by  the  Dante  Alighieri  Society  represents  Music,  while  the  older  represents  Liter- 
o      Boston.  ature,  who,  with  her  hand   upraised  is  pouring  oil 

The  relief  is  ten  feet  high  and  five  feet  wide,  of     on  the  flames  to  keep  the  arts  burning. 
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Over  and  above  all  these,  set  in  a  lotus  leaf 
edcred  with  laurel,  serene  and  inspiring,  with  hands 
folded  over  his  "  Divina  Comedia,"  inviting, 
welcoming  all,  sits  the  man  himself,  the  national 
Italian  poet  and  prophet,  Dante  Alighieri.  Be- 
neath him,  chiseled  in  letters  of  gold  the  following 
inscription  : 

"con  questa  effigie 

del  pokta  e  profeta  nazionale 

la  colonia  italiaka  1)1  boston 

auspice  la  societa  dante  alighieri 

coxsacka  la  biklloteca 

dest1nata  alla  piccola  italia 

che  qua  ripensa  la  patkia  grande 

per  esserne  sempre 

e  mostrarsene  degna." 

The  president  of  the  society  admirably  summed 
up  the  spirit  of  the  gift  at  the  closing  of  the  ded- 
ication exercises,  thus  :  — 

"  We,  the  Italians  in  America  wish  to  be  assim- 
ilated, but  not  absorbed  ;  and  to  bring  that  which 
is  b?st  from  our  Fatherland,  Italy,  to  be  here 
united  with  whit  is  best  in  our  adopted  land, 
America. 

* 
*    * 

"Japan's  Platonic  War  with  Germany"  is  the 
title  of  a  recent  magazine  article,  which  serves  to 
recall  the  story  of  one  of  Japan's  most  interesting 
philosophers,  charmingly  described  in  "  A  Peas- 
ant Sage  of  Japan." 

"  Nature,  not  man,  was  his  teacher.  He  worked 
during  the  last  generation  of  the  feudal  period  and 
the  condition  of  his  country  called  forth  his  cry  for 
sincerity,  industry,  economy  and  service."  The 
stories  of  his  childhood  could  not  fail  to  move  and 
interest  anyone  who  reads  them. 

From  most  extreme  poverty,  by  self-denial  and 
intelligence,  Sontoku  acquired  the  farm  of  his 
ancestors  and  was  asked  to  help  retrieve  the 
fortunes  of  a  ruler  of  one  of  the  neighboring 
villages.  In  this  he  was  so  successful  that  he  was 
requested  by  the  lord  of  three  villages  which  had 
fallen  from  a  revenue  of  4,000  kohu  to  800,  to 
undertake  the  restoration  of  the  same.  After 
refusing  because  of  his  "  incapacity  "  several  times 
he  at  last  visited  the  villages  and  accepted  saying 
in  part  as  follows,  "  To  make  the  inhabitants  of  a 
poor  district  piosperous  is  only  possible  bv  the 
most  benevolent  administration.  A  hot  spring 
remains  hot  all  the  year  round  without  attention, 
but  a  bath  is  kept  hot  only  by  constant  care,  and 
when  the  fire  is  not  fed  with  fuel  soon  becomes 
cold' again.  Good  land  is  like  a  hot  spring  and 
poor  land  like  a  bath,  since  it  prospers  only  under 
careful  government,  and  when  this  fails,  its  pros- 
perity declines.  The  way  to  restore  these  poor 
villages  then  is  simply  this,  to  be  deeply  benevo- 
lent, removing  all  difficulties;   to  reform   lawless- 


ness with  kindly  treatment;  and  to  teach  the 
people  how  best  to  use  their  land  that  it  may  be 
brought  to  its  utmost  value." 

"  If  you  try  to  restore  the  place  with  money,  I 
cannot  estimate  how  many  thousand  pieces  of 
gold  it  will  cost.  In  the  past,  when  my  lord  has 
ordered  any  one  to  restore  the  villages  he  gave 
him  a  great  deal  of  money  for  the  purpose,  and 
this  was  the  reason  for  the  continual  failure.  In 
future  let  not  a  single  gold  piece  be  given  to  the 
administrator.  To  cultivate  wild  land  you  must 
utilize  the  strength  it  possesses  ;  so  to  cure  poverty 
you  must  use  the  strength  of  poverty." 

At  one  time  when  sent  for  by  the  officials  of  a 
starving  province  he  said  to  the  council  : 

"So  long  as  you  eat  sumptuously  and  live  in 
ease,  holding  your  conferences  in  luxuriously 
appointed  rooms,  you  will  never  be  able  to  under- 
stand what  hardship  means,  and  so  you  will  never 
be  able  to  really  help  the  people.  Now  if  you 
fast  before  discussing  the  state  of  the  starving  peo- 
ple, you  will  better  understand  their  condition. 
So  you  shall  all  do  this,  and  I,  too,  will  fast  with 
you." 

Two  more  of  his  sayings  must  not  be  omitted. 

"  Whatever  the  circumstances  in  which  men 
find  themselves,  there  are  always  means  of  escape. 
The  only  trouble  is  that  men  lack  the  understand- 
ing or  the  strength  of  character  to  employ  the 
necessary  means." 

Regarding  a  scheme  for  conducting  a  difficult 
canal,  he  said,  "  no  amount  of  money  or  labor 
will  construct  that  canal  unless  we  set  about  the 
work  in  the  right  way  ;  but  if  we  set  about  it 
properly  there  is  no  work  too  difficult  to  accom- 
plish." The  official  then  inquired  what  would  be 
the  right  way,  and  Sontoku  replied,  "  The  right 
way  to  begin  is  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
people." 

"  It  is  not  about  the  people  I  want  to  hear," 
objected  the  official,  "  but  about  the  construction 
of  a  canal. 

"  And  who  are  to  build  the  canal,"  asked  Son- 
tcku,  "  if  not  the  people  living  there  ?  " 

*  *      $ 

Interesting  Articles  in  the  January 
Magazines 

Atlantic  Monthly  :  "  An  Endowment  for  the 
States." 

Catholic  World  :  "  The  Aim  of  Germany  in  the 
War" 

Good  Housekeeping  :  "  Man's  Place." 

Harper's  Monthly  :   "The  Gorilla"  (Story). 

Ladies'  Home  Journal:  "A  Woman  in  the 
Midst  of  War." 
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Smith  Patterson  Co. 

Diamond  Merchants  and  Silversmiths 

52  Summer  Street 
HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS 

New  and  second  hand  pianos  in  great  variety:  lowest 

prices  in  Boston:   easiest  terms,  Est.  1863 

always  reliable. 

395  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Telephone  Main  3208 

W.  B.  B.  CHILD  &  Co. 

Endowment.    Annuity,   Fire,  Life,  Accident 
General    Liability 

INSURANCE 
137  Milk  Street,  Oliver  Building,  Boston. 

P.  E.  EDWARDS 

Locksmith   &   Hardware 

1 1  Dock  Sq. 

PAGE  &  BAKER 

88-94  Fulton   Street,   Boston 
FURNITURE 

FRANK  LEVERONE  &  CO. 

Contractors  C&  Builders 
38  Chardon  St. 

Cambridge  Laundry 

"The   Laundry  that  Saves  your  linen" 

Cambridgeport,    Mass. 

We  have  everything  in 

VICTROLAS  C&  EDISON    DIAMOND   DISC 

PHONOGRAPH 

Including  a  complete  record  service 
We  offer  exceptionally  easy  terms 

C.  C.   HARVEY  PIANO  CO.        144  Boylston  St. 


"CHOISA"  CEYLON  TEA 

PURE,  RICH,  FRAGRANT 

1  lb.  Canisters  60  cents     Yt  lb.  Canisters  35  cents 

We  invite  comparison  with  other  teas  of  the  same  or  higher  price 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 


Boston  and  Erookline 


Herbert  S.  Potter 

Electrical    Engineering  and  Contracting 

238-240  State  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Tel   Richmond  1560-1561 

Metropolitan 
Coal  Company 

General  Offices 
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EDITORIAL 
The  Realms  of  Make-believe 

F.  Goldstein 

The  spirit  of  play  is  always  uppermost  in  child- 
hood. The  words  childhood,  play,  make-believe 
are  well  nigh  synonomous ;  for  each  naturally 
suggests  the  other;  but  the  secret  of  all  childhood 
happiness  is  make-believe.  This  enchanting 
power  of  make-believe  doubtless  is  a  development 
of  the  imaginative  forces,  and  is  paramount  in 
children.  Imagination  is  the  essence  of  life,  and 
woe  unto  him  who  has  lost  the  gift. 

The  imaginative  may  be  termed  the  prospective 
of  mind,  since  its  vanishing  point  is  in  the  future. 
Make-believe,  —  mental  solitaire,  —  what  a  game 
it  is  —  it  distracts,  amuses,  and   oft   misleads  into 


thinking  that  we  are  that  which  we  are  not.  Yet 
the  joy  of  visionary  thinking  is  much,  for  from 
this  very  natural  absurdity  great  men  often  derive 
the  "  I  am,"  the  strength  and  courage  to  face  the 
actual,  —  "  It  is." 

Imagination  has  two  extremes,  viz ;  the  kind 
that  squares  with  truth,  and  the  kind  that  verges 
on  the  untrue,  —  the  oft-called  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous.  These  two  extremes  are  to  be 
watched  in  children.  Simple  and  harmless  as  the 
imaginative  doings  of  childhood  appear  to  the 
adult,  these  may  result  in  either  a  great  happiness 
or  a  great  evil.  An  acute  imagination  in  a  child, 
if  overdone  or  stretched,  can  produce  either  a  re- 
markable genius  or  an  habitual  liar. 

"The  assumption  of  character  is  caused  by  the 
desire  inseparable  from  human  nature  to  give  ex- 
pression to  feelings  and  ideas."  As  education  ad- 
vances this  desire  for  expression  dawns  earlier 
than  in  days  of  yore.  The  greatest  expression  is 
play.  Let  girls  play  with  dolls  and  pretend  that 
they  are  grand  ladies.  Let  boys  train  horses  and 
yell  like  Indians.  Let  them  instinctively  assume 
their  characters.  It  is  a  normal,  healthy  growth 
as  necessary  as  food  for  perfect  human  develop- 
ment. 

Art  is  a  result  of  the  imagination,  and  the 
dramatic  instinct  is  perhaps  the  most  common. 
Man  easily  imagines  himself  an  actor.  This  is 
possibly  due  to  the  fact  that 

"  All  the  world"s  a  stage 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players  :  " 

Besides  the  best  acting  is  simple  and  spontaneous, 
while  at  the  same  time  imitative. 

Imitation  is  a  natural  human  trait  older  than 
Darwin  and  his  "  Origin  of  Species."  Monkeys 
are  imitators,  and  children  are  often  bewitching 
little  monkeys. 

The  educational  value  of  plays  and  acting  for 
children  is  now  established.  The  development  of 
the  higher  faculties  through  acting  solves  one 
phase  of  the  problem,  recreation.  Imitation, 
make-believe,  action,  and  chief  of  all 'things  the 
child  is  happy.  What  so  infectious  as  a  happy 
child  ?  The  world  already  owes  more  sunshine  to 
them,  for  there  are   too  few  such    happy  children. 

To  be  an  "  actor  in  a  play  "  is  a  great  joy  for  a 
child.      But,  not  only  this  alone,  playing  has  many 
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more  advantages.  Conning  lines  is  excellent 
memory  training.  Speaking  the  lines  destroys 
self-consciousness  and  lends  se.f-conhdence. 
Taking  part  teachers  the  importance  of  little 
things  toward  the  unity  or"  a  whole.  The  neces- 
s:t,  for  promptness  and  patience  is  self-evident; 
and  the  spirit  of  comradeship  is  encouraged. 

Furthermore  the  kindred  arts  of  music  and 
dancing  are  introduced.  An  earlv  appreciation  ot 
sound,  form,  and  movement  is  developed.  All 
these  are  essential  in  learning  how  to  choose  the 
finer  things  of  life  when  later  as  men  and  women 
children  grope  in  the  realms  of  fact.  How  many 
grown  ups  live  a  life  of  sham,  —  public  make-be- 
lieve,—  simply  because  thev  fear  to  be  children  ? 
But  the  truth  is  that  all  are  happiest  when  like 
children  we  plav  in  the  realms  of  honest  make- 
believe. 

To  the   Reader : 

These  are  plays  that  many  little  children  have 
played  in  manv  places ;  on  a  little  stage  in  the 
School  Hall ;  in  the  assemblv  room  of  our  Club- 
house ;   and  out  of  doors  under  the  trees. 

We  have  some  quite  wonderful  costumes  which 
adapt  themselves  to  many  different  characters. 
The  same  costume  with  slight  changes  is  used  for 
a  crow  in  "  The  Snow  Oueen,"  for  a  cat  in  "  Puss 
in  Boots,"  for  a  bear  in  "Three  Bears."  A  cos- 
tume like  a  Greek  gown  with  a  girdle  of  braided 
strps  of  colored  cambric  answers  for  all  the  Queens, 
a  belted  tunic  for  all  Kings  (of  course,  Kings  and 
Queens  have  jewels  and  crowns).  But  if  you 
care  to  write  and  ask,  I  can  tell  vou  about  all  the 
costumes. 

We  do  not  use  anv  scenerv  because  the  audience 

J 

can  imagine  much  better  scenerv  than  we  can  af- 
ford  to  buy,  so  we  just  sav  something  like  this  : 
"  The  next  scene  represents  a  green  pasture  on 
the  mountain  side  ;  all  kinds  of  beautiful  flowers 
are  growing  there,  and  beneath  a  tall  hr  tree  stands 
a  little  hut  with  thatched  roof.  In  the  distance 
are  snow-capped  mountains,  the  snow  rosv  with 
the  light  that  lingers  after  the  sun  has  set."  Then 
the  members  of  the  audience  shut  their  eves  and 
imagine  the  loveliest  scenerv  in  the  world,  and 
when  thev  open  their  eves  the  plav  goes  on  again 
with  the  scenerv  evervbodv  has  just  imagined. 

Puss  in  Boots 


Copyright  1915,  by  Edith  Guerrier 

Characters 


Miller 
James 
John- 
David 
Pussy 


A  Fairy   King 
A  Plain   King 
A  Princess 
An  Ogre 
Some  Reapers 


An  Old  Man 


Miller  :  My  sons,  1  am  about  to  go  on  a  long 
journev,  and  1  shall  divide  mv  property  amongst 
vou.  To  you,  John,  I  give  mv  mill.  To  vou, 
James,  mv  donkey,  and  to  you,  David,  my  pussy 
cat.      Your  fortunes  are  made. 

John  :  With  this  mill  I  shall  make  cartloads  of 
money. 

James:  With  this  donkev  I  shall  ride  without 
tiring  myself,  and  take  pleasure  all  the  dav. 

David  :  Well,  a  cat  is  great  company,  and  after 
all,  I  have  mv  fortune  in  mv  heart  and  mv  two 
hands. 

Miller  :  Well  said,  all  my  sons.  See  that  vou 
make  good  use  of  mv  gifts.  Now  good-by  and 
good  luck  to  vou.      {He  goes  out.} 

John  :  You  shall  see  how  I  will  improve  this 
mill.  It  is  too  old-fashioned.  I  will  put  in  a  lot 
of  new  things, — machines  and  electric  lights,  and 
I  will  have  a  flag  on  the  top  of  the  tower. 

Ia.mes  :  Will  \ou  hire  me  to  ride  my  donkev  on 
errands  for  you  ? 

John  :   No,  I  shall  have  an  automobile. 

Iames  :  Well  then,  I  will  train  mv  donkey  to 
be  a  trick  animal  in  a  circus,  where  there  is  always 
pleasure,  so  good-by,  brothers. 

John  and  David:   Good-bv. 

John:  I  must  go  to  mv  mill.  As  for  you, 
brother  David,  I  suppose  you  will  have  an  easy 
time  with  only  a  cat  to  look  after.  Good-by  to 
vou,  brother. 

David  :  Good-bv.  Well,  Pussy,  now  we  are 
left  alone.  I've  alwavs  been  merrv,  and  merry  I'll 
alwavs  be.  Come  on,  my  Pussv,  and  dance  with 
me.      (  They  dance.) 

Pussy  :  You  don't  feel  sorrv  you  didn't  get  the 
mill  or  the  donkey  : 

David  :  No,  whv  should  I  when  the  sky  is  blue 
and  the  sun  .shines  and  there  are  comrades  even- 
where  : 

Pussy:  Master,  I  can  talk  as  well  as  any  one, 
and  I  have  a  great  manv  ideas  in  my  head.  I 
think  it  would  be  better  if  I  walked  upright  like  a 
man. 

David  :    Whv  don't  you  then  ? 

Pussy  :  Because  I  have  no  boots.  It  is  the 
boots  that  make  men  walk  upright. 

David:  Well,  I  will  make  a  pair  of  boots  for 
vou.  In  the  meanwhile  you  may  wear  mine,  for 
I  have  walked  upright  so  long  that  now  I  walk 
that  wav  whether  I  have  boots  on  or  not. 

Pussy  :  Thank  vou,  dear  master.  Now  I  will 
run  through  the  forest  and  bring  you  some  berries 
and  nuts  and  a  bottle  of  water  for  luncheon.  You 
won't  be  lonesome.      {He  goes  out.) 

David:  No,  I'm  never  lonesome.  I  have  com- 
rades everywhere.  How  convenient  it  would  be 
if  all  the  animals  could  talk  !  But  really  I  feel  as 
though  I  could  understand  them  even  if  they  can- 
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not  talk.      Hello,  comrade  caterpillar,  old  fellow  !  Pussy:   You  told  me  to  rind  a  man  who  carried 

you'd  better  go   out  of  this  rut,  or  some  big  cart  good  fortune  with  him,  did  you  not  ? 

may  run  over  you.      (He  lifts   the  caterpillar-  to   a  King:    Yes. 

safe  place.)      Well,  comrade  fly,  all  tangled  in  this  Pussy:   Well,  I   have    found   a   man   without  a 

spider's  web,  how  you  are  struggling  there  !      (He  cent,  who  is  as  rich  as  he  wants  to  be,  who  laughs 

frees  the  fly.')     There,  you're   free  and  the  spider  all  day  just  because  he  is  happy, 

must    look    for   another    dinner.      (An    Old  Man  .    King:   That  is  the   kind  of  a   person  to  whom 

comes  in.)  it  is  safe  to  give   the   Princess.     You  will  arrange 

Old   Man  :    How    far    is    it   to   the    village    of  it.      I    must  be  gone,  but  this  paper  will  tell  you 

Work-for-all.  what  to  do.       (He  goes  out.) 

David  :   One   mile.  Pussy  ;   (reading)   First,  the   fields   marked  X  on 

Old   Man  :    My  bag  is  heavy.      I  think  I'll  rest  this  map  you  are  to  take  and  give  to  your  master 

for  a  few  moments.  who    will    assume    the    title    of   the    Marquis   of 

David:   Yes,  that  is   wise,  and   I  will  go   with  Carabas ;   second,  you  are  to  send  a  present  in  the 

you  a  little  later,  and  help  you  carry  the  bag.      My  name  of  the   Marquis  to   the   King;   third,  every- 

cat  has  gone  to  bring   me  some  luncheon.      You  thing   will    come   out   right   if  you   do    these   two 

shall  share  it.  things.      (Cat  looks  at  the  map.)       Those  are  the 

Old   Man:   Thank   you,  young   man.       Your  fields    directly    across    the    road.      A   number     of 

cat,  you  say  ?  reapers  are   working   there.      Reapers,  come  here, 

David  :   Yes,  I  have  a  cat   that  talks  and  walks  please.      (Enter  three  Reapers.) 

and   is    cleverer  than    many    men.      (Puss  enters.)  First  Reaper  :    What  is  your  will,  Sir  Cat  ? 

Pussy  :    Here,  master,  are  nuts  and  apples  and  Pussy  :    Who  is  your  master  ? 

bread  and  cheese  the   farmer's  wife  gave  me   for  First  Reaper  :   That    dreadful    ogre    you    see 

catching  mice.  coming. 

David:   Have  you  had  your  dinner,  Pussy?  Pussy:      He  is  rather  a  horrid-looking  person. 

Pussy:   Yes,  and   I   can   get   more   any  time    I  First  Reaper  :    He   can   be  even   more  horrid, 

want  it.  for  he  can  change  himself  into  any  shape  he  wishes 

David:     Here,   sir,    share    with    me.       (They  and  he  never  changes  into  anything  nice. 

eat.)  Pussy  :    He  seems  to  be  coming  this  way. 

Old  Man  :  You  are  a  generous  fellow.     I  had  First  Reaper  :   We  must  get  back  to  our  work, 

hoped  to  get  my  luncheon  in  the  town,  but  this  is  If  he   found   us   here   he   would   probably  kill   us., 

much  pleasanter.  (They  go.) 

David:   And  it  will  be  such   a  pleasure  for  me  Ogre:   Buroo.      Buroo.     Who  are  you. 

to  carry   your   bag.     You   will   tell   me  all   about  Pussy  :   I    am   only   a   poor  pussy  trembling  at 

travels,  won't  you  ?  your  greatness. 

Old  Man:   Of  course.  Ogre:   You  may  well  tremble. 

David:   Well,  let  us  start.      Pussy,  will  you  let  Pussy  :  Sir,  I  have  heard  that  you  can  take  the 

me    have  my   boots    and   wait    forme   here    till    I  shape  of  anything,  even  of  an  elephant, 

come  back?  Ogre:   Buroo,  Buroo,  yes  I  can. 

Old  Man  ;   Now  how  strange.      I  have  here  in  Pussy  :    Well,  that  is  wonderful,  but  you  are  al- 

this  bag  an  extra  pair  of  boots  my  daughter  insisted  most  as  big  as  an   elephant.      Now,  if  you   could 

upon  putting  in.      Perhaps   they  will    fit    this  cat.  change  yourself  into  some  small  animal,  a  mouse 

Here,  pussy,  try  them  on.      (The  cat  tries  them  on.)  for  instance. 

They  fit  exactly  !      Take  them  and  welcome.  Ogre  :    Buroo,  Buroo,  wait  a  minute.      (He goes 

Pussy  :    Thank  vou,  good  sir.      Some  dav  I  will  out,  and  a  small  thing  runs  along  the  floor.      The  Cat 

return  them  to  you.      Yes,  master,  I  will  wait  here  put  his  foot  on  it  and  then  eats  it.) 

for  you.  Pussy  :   There,  vou   are   done   for  and    nobody 

David:   Now   Pussy    we    have   everything    we  will  be  sorrv.     Here,  reapers.     (The  Reapers  enter.) 

need,  why  should   I  want  to  be   bothered  with    a  I  am  a  greater  magician   than   the  ogre.      I   have 

mill  or  a   donkev  ?      (Old  Man  and  David  go  out.)  destroyed  him  and  am  about  to  provide  you  with  a 

Pussy  :   (Stamps  on  the  ground  with  his  new  boots.)  master  who  will  give  vou  every  happiness. 

King  of  the    Wish-Come-True   Isles!      King  of  Reapers:   Hurrah  for  Pussy  in  Boots! 

the  Wish-Come-True  Isles  !      Here,  here,  here.  Pussy:  Yes,  you   mav   well   hurrah,  for   I   am 

(A  little   old  Man    in   a  red  cap    appears.      Pussy  going  to  give   you  the  best   master  vou   ever   had, 

bows    low.)      King,    you   sent   me   to   find   a    man  but  until  he  comes  you  must  obev  me.     You,  Mr. 

worthy  of  good  fortune.      I  have  found  him.  Reaper,  go  at  once  to  the   third   bush  beyond  the 

King  :   Prove  it.  great  elm  yonder.     There  you  will  find  a  beautiful 
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bag  of  nuts  and  a  bouquet  of  EngHsh  violets. 
Take  those  splendid  presents  to  the  King  and 
sav  they  are  from  the  Marquis  of  Carabas.  You 
others  go  back  to  vour  work  and  remember  that 
when  the  King  asks  you  who  your  master  is  you 
are  to  sav  the  Marquis  of  Carabas. 

Reaper  :  Yes,  ves,  the  Marquis  of  Carabas. 
Will  he  give  us  plenty  of  bread  and  cheese  r 

Pussy  :  Mountains  !  and  he  will  give  you  gal- 
lons of  molasses  and  water,  too. 

Reapers:  Mountains  of  bread  and  cheese,  and 
gallons  of  molasses  and  water  !  Hip,  hip,  hurrah 
for  the  Marquis  of  Carabas  !   {David  comes  in.) 

David  :  I  am  more  busy  than  the  miller.  After 
I  got  the  old  man  safelv  to  the  town  I  came  upon 
a  boy  fishing.  So  big  a  fish  had  hold  of  his  line 
that  if  I  hadn't  helped  him  he  would  have  landed 
in  the  pond.  As  it  was  we  drew  out  a  twelve- 
pound  fish.  The  boy  said  it  was  as  much  mine 
as  his,  and  we  sold  it  and  divided  the  monev.  Mv 
share  was  thirty-fire  cents,  and  with  this  I  propose 
to  go  into  business. 

Pussy  :  What  will  vou  do  ? 

David:  I  shall  buv  a  fish-line,  and  vou  and  I 
will  alwavs  have  a  meal,  and  I  shall  sell  what  we 
don't  eat  and  buv  us  a  house  where  every  passer 
will  be  welcome. 

Pussy  :  Good !  First  will  you  do  me  some 
favors  ? 

David  :  Certainly. 

Pussy  :   Promise  to  do  everything  I  say  ? 

David  :  Yes,  I  will. 

Pussy  :   Go  in  bathing  over  there  in  the  pond. 

David:  That  is  a  nice  thing  to  do.  {He  goes 
out.) 

Pussy  :  All  goes  well  so  far.  [He  takes  out  the 
paper  and  reads  it  again,  then  tiptoes  out  and  returns 
with  David's  clothing,  which  he  hides.  A  loud 
rumbling  is  heard.  Pussy  jumps  up  and  doivn  and 
begins  to  shout.)  Oh,  my  master  !  My  poor  mas- 
ter !      (A  King  and  Princess  run  to  the  cat.) 

King  :   What  is  the  matter,  Pussy  in  boots  r 

Pussy  :  My  master  was  swimming  in  the  pool 
and  a  robber  came  and  stole  his  clothes  !  Oh,  mv 
poor  master ! 

King  :   Who  is  your  master  ? 

Pussy:  The  Marquis  of  Carabas. 

King  :  What,  the  Marquis  who  just  now  sent 
me  such  beautiful  presents  !  Princess,  run  home 
as  fast  as  possible  and  tell  the  queen,  vour  mother, 
to  pack  up  my  third  best  suit  of  clothes  and  send 
it  down  to  me  at  once.  (Princess  goes  out.)  Does 
the  Marquis  own  all  the  beautiful  fields  where  the 
reapers  are  so  busv  reaping  ? 

Pussy  :  Yes,  and  you  can  see  his  castle  from 
the  hill-tops.     There  he  has  a  hundred  suits  of 


clothes,  but  I  dare  not  leave  him  even  to  call  the 
reapers. 

Princess  :  (Running  in  and  handing  her  father  a 
suit  of  clothes^    Here,  papa  ! 

King:  Good  girl.  Now,  Pussy  in  Boots,  take 
these  to  vour  master,  the  Marquis. 

Pussy  :   You  will  wait   that  he  mav  thank  you  ? 

King  :   Oh,  yes,  we  will  wait. 

Pussy  :   What  do  you  suppose  he  is  like,  Papa  ? 

King  :  He  is  wealthy  and  noble,  and  probably 
he  is  beautiful. 

Princess:  At  least  he  is  not  slow!  Here  he 
comes.  (David,  now  the  Marquis  of  Carabas,  en- 
ters.) 

Marquis  :  (Bowing  km.)  My  king,  this  is  a 
most  unexpected  pleasure  ! 

King  :  Allow  me  to  present  the  Princess. 

Marquis:   Princess,  I  kiss  your  hand. 

King  :  Marquis,  you  are  as  beautiful  as  you  are 
rich  and  noble. 

Marquis  :  It  must  be  vour  clothes  which  have 
made  me  beautiful.  As  for  mv  fortune,  I  tell  vou 
trulv  that  this  morning  I  had  only  my  two  hands 
and  this  Pussy  in  Boots.  Now,  if  you  call  me  a 
Marquis,  I  suppose  I  am  one. 

King  :  (To  Pussy.)    Pussv  in  Boots,  how  is  this  ? 

Pussy  :  Your  Majesty,  according  to  the  com- 
mand of  His  Majesty,  King  of  the  Wish-Come- 
True  Isles,  I  ate  the  ogre  to  whom  this  land  and 
castle  belonged,  because  he  had  a  bad  heart  and 
hated  every  one,  and  wanted  the  whole  earth  for 
himself;  and  then,  Your  Majesty,  the  castles  and 
lands  belonged  to  me,  and  I  gave  them  to  the  lad 
because  I  knew  he  had  everything  excepting 
money  and  a  name  to  make  him  a  fit  husband  for 
the  princess. 

King  :   I  believe  that  it  is  so. 

Princess  :  I  could  live  in  a  little,  little  cottage 
and  wash  dishes  for  the  man  I  love. 

King  :    How  do  you  like  this  man  ? 

Princess:   I  like  him  very  much. 

King:  And,  marquis,  how  do  you  like  the 
princess  ? 

Marquis:   More  than  tongue  can  tell. 

King:  You  mav  take  a  year  to  get  acquainted 
and  then,  if  you  still  love  each  other,  I  will  give 
you  the  princess,  and  a  cottage,  and  her  mother 
will  give  the  princess  a  dishpan  and  twelve  new 
dish  towels.  Now,  good-bve  to  you  both,  and  vou 
may  come  to  dinner  every  Sunday. 

Marquis  :  Good-bye,  your  majesty  and  thank 
you.      Princess,  I  shall  see  you  on  Sunday. 

Pussy  :   Come,   Marquis,    we    cannot    waste    a 
moment.      We    must   have    all   the    Orge's    suits 
made  over  to  fit  you,  and  that  will  take  a  year. 
'  THE  END. 
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The  Haverhill  Girls'  Club 

Edna  E.  Winship. 

I  have  been  asked  to  tell  mv  S.  E.  G.  friends 
something  of  the  Club  for  Girls  in  Haverhill.  I 
can  but  give  a  history  of  the  club,  and  my  reasons 
for  reorganizing  the  work  there  which  is  proving 
more  and  more  attractive  and  interesting.  Less 
than  two  years  ago  thirty  so-called  society  girls 
banded  together  as  a  Girls'  Club  Association  to 
start  a  girls'  club.  Haverhill  has  a  Boys'  Club  of 
which  it  is  justly  proud.  A  Girls'  Club  was 
started  to  be  run  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as 
those  followed  by  the  Boys'  Club.  Rooms  were 
secured  in  the  heart  of  the  shopping  district  with 
the  oft  expressed  hope  of  keeping  girls  "  off  the 
street."  That  to  some  was  the  end  and  aim  of 
the  club.  Money  was  raised  to  carry  the  club 
for  a  few  months.  The  young  ladies  took  charge, 
keeping  the  rooms  open  every  day  from  3  to  9 
p.  M.  for  games,  dancing,  and  classes.  Crowds 
flocked  to  the  rooms  to  see  and  know  the  Society 
Girls,  and  to  enjoy  the  many  good  times  planned. 

But  problems  arose,  crowds  were  too  great,  a 
need  of  a  regular  worker  was  felt.  Rooms  were 
closed  for  the  summer  months,  and  in  September 
191  3,  I  went  there.  I  could  not  "  bang  the  box," 
and    I  wasn't   as    interesting   as  my   predecessors. 

I  could  not  run  a  perpetual  vaudeville.  We  all 
wanted  to  start  a  Club  of  Working  Girls  but  none 
could    come   when    the    children   had    possession. 

All  of  last  year  was  spent  in  reorganization.  I 
maintained,  first,  that  we  could  not  run  a  typical 
"  Boys'  Club"  for  girls  and  have  it  successful  for 
girls.  Secondly  ;  that  we  should  not  say  that  we 
wanted  to  keep  "  Bad  Girls  off  the  Street  "  ;  third  ; 
that  such  an  aim  was  negative  and  we  wanted 
our  work  to  be  constructive. 

The  result  was  that  I  divided  all  girls  into  four 
groups,  according  to   age.      Each   group   to   come 
to  the  club  twice  a  week  as  follows  : 
6  to  10   Dolls  Club,  folk  dancing. 

II  to  13    Basketry,  cooking,  and  folk  dancing. 
14  to  17   Juniors  in  evening. 

17  and  up   Seniors  in  evening. 
Things  went  only   fairly  well   and   at   times   were 
very  discouraging.      I  thought  I  knew  the  reasons, 
but  that  didn't  always  help. 

Seniors  didn't  want  to  come  when  the  club  was 
known  as  a  "  Society  Charity  and  a  place  to  keep 
Girls  off  the  Street,"  and  Juniors  wanted  to  have 
the  continual  vaudeville  which  I  couldn't  and 
wouldn't  give  them. 

This  year  the  problems  have  all  settled  them- 
selves. It  became  a  question  of  moving  into  the 
"  River  Street "   Section,  being  among  the  homes 


of  the  children,  and  of  concentrating  on  the  club 
for  girls  over  seventeen. 

It  seemed  best  to  do  the  latter.  A  beautiful 
new  school  has  been  opened  in  the  River  Street 
Section,  facing  a  playground,  which  is  on  the 
banks  of  the  Merrimac  River.  This  is  an  ideal 
building  in  an  ideal  location.  It  contains"  an  as- 
sembly hall  with  a  stage,  shower  baths  for  boys 
and  girls  ;  two  play  rooms,  and  a  kindergarten.  In 
addition  it  has  a  young  and  enthusiastic  principal, 
and  a  body  of  teachers  interested  in  their  children 
and  ready  to  help. 

I  asked  the  principal  if  we  couldn't  have  after 
School  Classes  there,  instead  of  at  the  Club. 
He  responded  by  asking  me  to  speak  to  the 
teachers  at  a  meeting  and  tell  them  what  1  would 
like  done.  As  a  result  every  teacher  gives  one  or 
more  afternoons  each  week,  and  classes  are  going 
in  folk  dancing,  dramatics,  Dolls'  Club  and  fur- 
nishing a  doll's  house.  I  have  charge  of  the  hand 
work  in  which  teachers  help.  It  keeps  the  chil- 
dren in  their  own  locality  instead  of  bringing  them 
into  the  business  district.  It  makes  use  of  a  pub- 
lic building  suited  to  the  work.  It  keeps  the 
children  away  from  the  club,  thus  making  it  more 
attractive  to  older  girls. 

Eor  girls  between  11  to  13  years  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  has  formed  a  Girls'  Club  Class  and  I  am  free 
to  concentrate  on  the  club  of  older  girls.  The 
Kumsumare  Club  was  started  a  year  ago.  Until 
October  it  carried  twenty  members.  Since  then 
it  has  grown  to  one  hundred  and  two  members, 
and  is  growing  steadily.  The  Club  is  a  very  en- 
thusiastic member  of  the  National  League  of 
Women  Workers,  of  which  Miss  Ethel  Hobart  is 
State  Secretary.  Its  principles  are  non  Sectarian- 
ism, Self-Government,  Self-Support,  the  aim  De- 
mocracy, and  its  motto  "To  have  and  to  share." 

December  1st,  we  gave  up  our  small  and  expen- 
sive rooms  in  the  heart  of  the  city  and  took  a  fas- 
cinating old  house  of  nine  rooms.  We  are  now  in 
the  heart  of  the  town  but  in  a  very  desirable  sec- 
tion, and  still  central.  I  live  there  with  one  of 
the  girls  of  the  Club;  and  have  at  present  a 
teacher  and  her  parents.  Mr.  Grey  does  all  the 
man's  work  which  relieves  me,  does  away  with  a 
janitor,  and  is  a  desirable  situation  all  around.  In 
addition  to  having  our  own  Club  home  we  have  re- 
duced expenses  a  great  deal.  The  Kumsumare 
Club  meets  all  house  expenses  with  the  help  of 
room  and  rent  money.  They  hold  suppers,  card 
parties,  and  are  having  annual  dances.  They  have 
basketry,  dressmaking,  embroidery,  dancing,  and 
basket  ball  (in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gym).  They 
have  a  monthly  Sunday  Tea,  a  monthly  business 
meeting,  and  a  social  or  talk.      We  have  co-oper- 
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aced  with  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  whereby 
we  give  them  the  use  of  our  rooms  for  their  classes 
in  return  for  instruction  in  basketry  and  the  use 
of  their  rug  weaving  loom.  The  girls  have  made 
three  rugs  and  a  sofa  pillow  cover  in  three 
weeks. 

The  Girls'   Club   Association  started  the   Club 
and  financed  its  beginning.      Kumsamare  Club  now 


carries  the  rent,  and  the  Association  pays  the  sal- 
ary of  the  worker.  The  girls  in  the  Club  are 
Irish-American,  French,  Jewish  and  Luthuanian. 
Among  the  children  we  have  also  Polish  and  Ital- 
ians. In  order  that  Haverhill  people  may  under- 
stand our  work  and  our  reasons  for  concentrating 
as  we  have,  I  am  speaking  at  as  many  clubs  and 
churches  as  possible. 


SCHOOL   NOTES 

Sadie   Guttentac. 


Medical  Inspecting  in  Boston  Pub- 
lic Schools 

"  Most  important  of  all  the  essentials  for  edu- 
cational success,  is  that  each  individual  child 
should  have  sufficient  health  to  enable  it  to  receive 
the  education  offered. " 

To  those  of  us  to-day,  who  realize  the  truth  of  the 
above  statement,  it  seems  impossible  that  not  so 
many  years  ago,  there  were  people  in  Boston  who 
were  unconvinced  of  the  necessity  for  medical 
inspectors.  In  1876  the  School  Committee  of 
Boston  gave  a  hearing  to  physicians  and  others 
interested  in  the  physical  welfare  of  the  child. 
As  a  result  of  this  hearing,  a  medical  inspector 
was  appointed,  who  was  to  investigate  into  the 
conditions  of  lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  and  all 
other  matters  in  the  schools,  coming  under  the 
head  of  school  hygiene.  At  that  time  there  was 
no  such  inspector  in  Germany,  England,  or  Amer- 
ica. In  Paris  there  was  a  medical  inspector  of 
primary  schools.  This  form  of  inspecting  in 
Boston  continued  until  1894  when  physicians  were 
appointed  to  visit  the  schools  daily-  The  teacher 
reported  to  the  principal  cases  for  medical  exami- 
nation, and  the  doctor  saw  the  child  when  he  ar- 
rived. This  work  was  primarily  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  diseases.  It  continued  in 
this  way  most  effectively  for  more  than  ten  years, 
but  there  was  no  means  of  taking  care  of  emer- 
gency work,  or  getting  into  closer  touch  with  the 
home. 

In  June  1906,  a  commission  of  doctors  was  in- 
vited to  consider  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
health  of  the   children   in   the   first   three   grades. 

This  resulted  in  the  state  enlarging  the  school 
doctor's  scope  of  work,  bv  allowing  him  to  exam- 
ine the  child  for  any  defect  interfering  with  child's 
work.  At  this  time  the  legislature  also  recognized 
the  need  for  good  vision  and  hearing,  if  the  child 
was  to  avail  himself  fully  of  his  school  opportuni- 
ties, and  passed  a  law  requiring  teachers  to  exam- 
ine the  sight  and  hearing  of  all  pupils. 


Blanks  furnished  by  the  state  were  to  be  sent  to 
the  parents  of  those  children  found  defective. 
To-day  the  teacher  still  makes  the  vision  and 
hearing  examination,  but  all  defective  cases  are 
referred  to  the  nurse,  who  re-examines  before  the 
parents  are  notified,  and  many  cases  are  thus  cor- 
rected through  her  aid.  Some  idea  of  the  result 
of  this  testing  may  be  obtained  from  the  following 
statistics.  In  1907,  26,435  cases  of  defective 
vision  were  reported.  This  number  was  reduced 
to  12,488  in  1912  or  from  31.5%  to  15.03%. 
Thus  reduction  in  defective  hearing  was  from 
8.13%  in  1907  to  3.099;  in  1912. 

A  very  new  phase  of  the  work  in  the  depart- 
ment of  medical  inspection  is  the  introduction  of 
the  school  nurse.  The  Quincy  School  in  1905 
was  the  first  school  to  have  a  nurse.  Within  a 
year  there  were  five  school  nurses  in  Boston,  the 
experiment  being  supported  by  private  funds. 
The  work  was  so  effective,  however,  that  in  1907 
the  legislature  passed  a  law  providing  for  nurses 
in  all  schools.  There  was  to  be  a  supervising 
nurse  with  a  number  of  assistant  district  nurses. 
At  first  certain  school  principals  opposed  the  sys- 
tem, but  at  present  they  all  are  fully  convinced  of 
its  value.  At  this  time  the  various  separate  de- 
partments of  physical  training,  athletics,  play- 
grounds, military  drill,  and  school  nurses  were  re- 
organized into  the  Department  of  School  Hygiene, 
and  was  the  first  department  of  its  kind  in  this 
country. 

At  present  each  school  district  has  its  nurse, 
who  assists  the  medical  inspector.  She  visits  the 
home  to  give  assistance  in  caring  for  the  health  of 
the  child  ;  aids  in  obtaining  medical  care,  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  parents  takes  the  child  for 
medical  aid  when  the  former  are  unable  to  do  so. 
The  school  physician  visits  his  district  every  day 
and  sends  a  daily  written  report  of  his  visit  to  the 
chief  of  the  division.  On  these  visits  he  examines 
all  children  referred  to  him  by  nurse  and  teachers. 
Once  a  year  he  makes  a  physical  examination  of 
every  child  in  the  school  district.     Notices  of  de- 
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rects  are  then  sent  to  the  parents.  For  the  wel- 
fare of  the  child  there  must  be  co-operation  be- 
tween home,  teacher,  and  medical  inspector. 
Too  often  notice  of  physical  defects  are  unheeded 
by  parents,  and  a  system  is  yet  to  be  found  whereby 
the  home  will  co-operate.  However,  it  must  and 
will  come. 


THE  LIBRARY 

Gertrude  Goldstein 

The   Development    of    the   North 
End  Branch  Library 

Like  all  other  public  institutions,  it  took  many 
years  to"  prove  the  need  of  an  adequate  library 
building  in  the  North  End. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  became  a  part  of 
the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School  in  i  882, 
but  was  discontinued  in  1895  because  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  West  End  Branch. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  private  children's  reading 
room  was  again  opened  at  the  school  in  1885. 
The  attendance  and  circulation  increased  steadily 
until,  in  the  winter  of  1892,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  books  were  circulated  to  children,  with 
a  daily  average  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
readers. 

As  the  reading  room  was  too  small  to  include 
a  delivery  desk,  the  books  were  issued  daily  from 
four  to  six  in  the  cooking  room,  which  was  across 
the  hall.  This  room  was  temporarily  partitioned 
but  a  visible  papier-mache  leg  of  beef  often  aroused 
the  curiosity  of  newcomers. 

In  1894  there  was  a  need  for  more  room.  The 
desire  for  reading  created  made  it  necessary  to 
devote  the  use  of  the  reading  room  in  the  evening 
exclusively  to  boys.  As  the  attendance  kept  on 
growing,  a  new  room  for  young  women  and  girls 
was  opened  in  January,  1895.  The  books,  mostly 
gifts,  were  limited  in  number  and  subject. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Public  Library  had  had  a 
deposit  station  at  the  Hancock  School,  making  two 
distinct  libraries.  The  principal  of  the  school, 
who  was  then  in  charge  of  the  station,  suggested 
that  it  be  moved  to  the  North  Bennet  Street  Indus- 
trial School  Library.  This  plan  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted by  the  managers  of  the  Industrial  School 
and  was  the  beginning  of  co-operation  between  the 
school  and  the  library. 

This  branch  of  work  was  opened  on  June  1, 
1899,  with  a  deposit  from  Central  of  three  hun- 
dred books,  an  exhibition  of  pictures,  and  a  daily 
delivery,  which  was  used  freely  by  boys  and  girls. 
Previously  -the  provisions   for  adults   were  inade- 


quate, but  with  the  opening  of  the  delivery  station 
they  felt  freer  to  use  it,  since  they  could  procure 
books  on  request  from  the  Central  Library  through 
the  station. 

In  October,  1902,  a  third  Reading  and  Refer- 
ence Room  for  older  girls  and  women  was  opened, 
from  9  a.  M.  to  9  p.  M.,  for  the  use  of  teachers 
and  workers  in  the  district.  The  room  was  in  a 
quiet  part  of  the  building,  furnished  with  maga- 
zines, papers,  a  large  collection  of  settlement  liter- 
ature, and  ninety  reference  books  from  the  Public 
Library. 

In  the  spring  of  1910,  the  need  for  larger  rooms 
was  evident.  The  citizens  of  the  North  End  pro- 
posed presenting  the  needs  of  a  library  building  to 
the  Mavor  and  City  Council.  A  keen  interest 
was  awakened,  but  it  did  not  secure  favorable  ac- 
tion. In  the  spring  of  19  11,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  sole  request  of  the  North  End  at  the  Mayor's 
meeting  be  the  library.  The  request  was  voted 
.upon  favorably  with  an  appropriation  of  $85,000 
for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  modern  build- 
ing, including  a  lecture  hall  and  roof  garden. 

On  February  27,  19 13,  the  library  moved  into 
its  new  home.  Every  effort  was  utilized  to  make 
the  quarters  harmonious  and  beautiful.  In  the 
words  of  a  little  boy, "  Everything  matches  here." 

The  adult  room,  which  seats  about  forty  readers, 
is  on  the  first  floor  front.  Here  in  addition  to 
English  books  there  are  about  six  hundred  Italian 
and  over  one  hundred  Yiddish  books,  twenty-three 
English  and  foreign  periodicals,  seven  daily  news- 
papers, and  two  local  weeklies,  representing  the 
Catholic  and  Jewish  denominations. 

In  the  rear  of  the  adult  room  is  the  lecture  hall, 
seating  about  two  hundred  persons.  The  reflecto- 
scope  and  stereopticon  has  proved  a  very  valuable 
asset,  for  here  again  the  schools  and  the  library 
co-operate.  The  school  lessons  are  brought 
nearer  home  when  thrown  on  the  screen,  and  the 
children's  ohs  !  and  ahs !  are  expressions  of 
appreciation. 

Twice  a  week  the  North  American  Civic 
League  has  informal  classes  in  English  for  the 
men  and  women  who  are  perhaps  too  sensitive  to 
sit  in  a  more  formal  class  room.  But  the  night 
most  looked  forward  to  by  the  boys  is  Friday,  for 
then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cronan  tell  stories. 

The  Reference  Room  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
fifty  is  on  the  second  floor  front.  This  room  has 
an  excellent  reference  collection,  and  is  used 
mainly  as  a  study  room. 

The  Children's  Room  in  the  rear,  large,  light 
and  attractive,  seats  about  seventy.  The  main 
delivery  desk,  which  is  also  in  this  room,  circu- 
lates a  daily  average  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
books.     We  have  a  large  and  practical  collection 
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<>t  pictures  and  circulated  8,035  to  the  schools  in 
1914. 

The  Roof  Reading  Room,  open  from  Julv  1  to 
September  I,  is  covered  with  an  awning  and 
l'ghted  by  electricitv.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
read  out  of  doors  on  a  hot  evening.  The  Park 
and  Recreation  Department  filled  boxes  with 
plants  and  flowers,  which  makes  the  roof  a  very 
attractive  and  popular  place  during  the  warm 
months. 


* 


Book  Review 

Contributed 

"  Belgium,  the  Land  of  Art,  its  History,  Leg- 
ends, Industry  and  Modern  Expansion,"  written 
bv  William  E.  Griffis,  and  published  in  1912  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  packs  into  298  pages  all  the 
pertinent  facts  of  Belgian  history  from  the  time 
of  the  Roman  dominion  to  the  coronation  of  King 
Albert. 

The  book  is  something  between  a  history  and 
a  collection  of  essays,  and  provokes  the  desire  to 
know  more  of  a  countrv  where  "  Through  all  ages' 
of  calm  or  storm  since  history  began,  despite 
despot  and  demagogue,  social  unity  has  been  pre- 
served. 

u  The  Story  of  Tapestry  "  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters..  "  The  Dukes  of  Burgundy, 
for  example,  used  tapestry  much  as  modern  rulers 
employ  print  and  photographs,  to  commemorate 
events,  or  as  those  who  cater  to  the  general  public 
furnish  picture  shows.  Many  a  noble  piece  of 
wall-covering,  in  the  stately  homes  of  England 
France  and  Germany  to-da\ ,  was  originally  the 
gift  of  some  war-lord,  who  delighted  his  friends 
while  spreading  abroad  his  own  glory.  Not  a 
little  work  was  of  a  memorial  nature.  A  wealthy 
widow  might  have  the  chief  events  in  her  hus- 
band's life  reproduced,  or  a  disconsolate  parent 
find  relief  in  sorrow  by  causing  to  live  again  in 
beauty  the  story  of  the  young  life  of  a  lost  child. 
The  choicest  hangings  in  our  museums  have  often 
a  personal  history,  not  always  known,  but  of  the 
highest  human  interest. 

"Abuses  of  special  processes,  which,  saving 
labor  or  adding  garish  effects,  might  lower  the 
quality  or  degrade  art,  were  guarded  against  by  the 
rigid  rules  of  the  guilds." 

Throughout  the  book  are  references  to  Amer- 
ica's connection  with  this  wonderful  little  land. 
w  According  to  the  verbal  custom  of  the  times, 
Philip  was  everywhere  in  the  Netherlands  saluted 
as  '  Pater  Patriae'  (Father  of  his  Country).  It  is 
noticeable  that  this  title,  given  in  America  two 
centuries  later  to  Washington,  was  first  bestowed 


in  Pennsylvania,  bv  the  descendents  of  the  Dutch 
and  German  settlers." 

"  Most  notable  of  the  Walloon  refugees,  in  the 
eyes  of  those  American  scholars  who  are  conver- 
sant with  the  archives  of  Prance,  Belgium  and 
Holland,  is  Jesse  de  Forest,  of  Avesnes,  the  true 
founder  of  New  York  City,  and  far  more  deserv- 
ing of  fame  and  a  statue  than  are  scores  of  those, 
natives  or  aliens,  already  represented  in  bronze." 

"  Very  curiously,  we  Americans  owe  much  of 
the  invaluable  example  of  refinement  and  dignified 
courtesy  set  by  our  early  Presidents,  Washington, 
Madison  and  Monroe,  before  a  young  nation  just 
carved  out  of  the  backwoods,  to  a  Jesuit,  Father 
Leonard  Perin.  Through  his  little  book,  'The 
Lifeblood  of  a  Master  Spirit,'  he  taught  courtesy 
to  later  generations.  He  deserves  a  memorial 
from  Americans." 


* 
*   * 


Interesting  Articles  in  the 
February  Magazines 

Atlantic  Monthly  :    "  Political  Phases  of  Gov- 
ernment Ownership." 

Catholic  World  :  u  The  Catholic  Poets  of  Bel- 
gium." 

Good  Housekeeping  :  "  Across  the  Border  "  (A 
Story). 

Harper's  Monthly  :  "  Climate  and  Civilization." 

McClure's   Magazine  :   "  Your  Work  is    Your 
Life." 

Review  of  Reviews  :  "  Now  that    Panama    has 
Opened—  What  ?" 

St.  Nicholas  :   "  More  than  Conquerors." 
Scribner's  :  "  The  Personality  of  Col.  Goethals." 


Musical  Anecdotes 

Fannie  Levis 

There  is  nothing  more  interesting  than  a  visit 
to  the  music  room  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
Here  you  may  browse  among  the  books  and  spend 
a  delightful  hour  reading  fascinating  stories  about 
the  great  masters  of  music  and  their  busy,  varied 
lives,  not  unmixed  with  fun. 

There  is  one  anecdote  told  of  Chopin  that 
proves  a  "child  is  a  child,"  whether  he  be  gifted 
or  not.  At  the  age  of  eight  Chopin  gave  his  first 
concert,  which  proved  a  great  success.  Fcr  the 
occasion  he  was,  of  course,  dressed  up  in  his  best, 
and  had  on  a  new  collar  that  appealed  strongly  to 
him.  After  the  concert,  when  his  mother  asked 
him  how  the  people  had  liked  his  playing,  he  an- 
swered, "  Oh,  they  liked  it  very  much  because  they 
were  all  looking  at  my  new  collar."     Later  in  his 
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lite,  he  enjoyed  and  was  quite  an  adept  at  itnper-  the  rock  and  you  wiii  reach  the  ocean/     So  the 

sonating.      On   one   occasion,   a    Polish    musician  little  spring  set  to  work   and   at   last  there  was  a 

who  was  visiting  Paris  remarked,  u  Now  that  lam  crack   in   the   rock,  and  one   fine  day  she   gurgled 

here  I    must    hear    Liszt    play."      Chopin  hearing  out  into  the  glorious  ocean."     That  is  the  way  to 

this  said,  M  There  is  no  need,  I   will   impersonate  succeed. 

him,"  whereupon   he  left   the   room   and   returned 

looking  like  Liszt,  and   played   in  the   very   same  The     Newsboys'    Dancing     ClaSS 

manner  as   that  great   man   himself.      The  Polish 

musician  was  delighted,  and  persuaded   Chopin   to  Lillie   Shapiro 

impersonate  several  others.  A  very  interesting  class  in  dancing  meets  Mon- 

About  a  week  later,  Chopin   and  the   musician  day  evenings,  at  the  Newsboys'   Clubhouse,  272 

were  at  the  opera,  and  Chopin  left  the  box  during  Tremont  Street,  Boston.      The  class   is   made  up 

intermission.      While  he  was  away  Liszt  entered,  of   newsboys   who    belong   to  the   Union,   and   is 

The  other  musician,   thinking  that   he  was   being  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Nathan  Gibbs  assisted 

tricked,  familiarly  slapped  Liszt  on  the  back,  say-  bv  members  of  the  S.  E.  G. 

ing,  "  You  don't  work  it  this  time,  Chopin."  The    Newsboys'    Dancing   Class  started    three 

Once  when    Liszt,  that   king  of  pianists,  was  years   ago  at  the  North   Bennet  Street   Industrial 

playing    at    the    Russian    palace,  the    Czar,  who  School    where    thev   met  every   Tuesday   evening 

knew   very  little  about  music,  kept  up  an    inces-  with    Mrs.  Gibbs.      At   first  very  few  of  the  boys 

sant  murmuring  with  his  companion.     This  greatly  knew  anything  about  dancing,  but  during  the  three 

annoyed  Liszt,  and  he  ceased  playing.     "  Why  do  years  there  has  been  such  marked  improvement  in 

you  stop  playing?  "  asked  the  Czar.    u  When  the  the  dancing,  that   it   is  hard   to  believe  how  little 

Emperor  speaks  one  ought  to  be  silent,"  answered  they  reallv  knew  in   the  beginning.      At  first  the 

Liszt.      It  is  said  that  after  that  his  journeys  to  class   was   started    for   social    dancing,  but    Mrs. 

Russia  were  somewhat  unpleasant.  Gibbs  taught  some  folk  dances  along  with  the  so- 

Beethoven's  life  was   lacking  in  anecdotes,  yet  cial,  and  the  interest  has   grown   so  that  now  the 

there    is    one    story    he    always    told    his    pupils,  evening  is  divided  into  three  periods — social  danc- 

"  There  was  once  a   mountain  spring  that  sighed,  ing    for   the    beginners    from    7.30    to    8.15,   folk 

'  If  I  could   only  reach    the   ocean,  how    happy  I  dancing  from  8.15  to  9  and  sword  dancing  for  the 

would  be.'    So  the  elm  tree  said,  c  Well,  why  don't  advanced  class  of  boys  from  9  to  9.30  P.  M. 

you    cut    through    the    rock.'       And     the    spring  At  present  the  class  is  learning  the  "  Cossack  " 

laughed  and   said,  '  How  is   it   possible  for  power-  and  getting  much  enjoyment  out  of  it.      All  are  in 

less  me  to  overcome  a  great  big  rock  ? '      And   the  earnest,  and  the  class  owes   its  success  to  the  un- 

elm   tree  answered,  '  If  you  drop   on   it  day   after  tiring  interest  and   devotion   of  the  teacher,  Mrs. 

after  day,  you  will  finally  make  your  way  through  Nathan  Gibbs. 


IMMIGRATION 

E.    M.   Anthony 


Steamship    Companies   and    Immi-  immigration   over-stimulated  farming,  so  the  new 

over-stimulated  the  growth  of  factories. 

gratlOn  Formerly  the  idea  of  traveling  across  the  seas 

Immigration  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  sprang  up  naturally  among  the  intelligent  or  the 

economic  matter,  —  men   are  coming,  rather  than  restless.      Now    the     idea    is    sown    broadcast    by 

families;    gain    is   sought,  rather  than  religious  or  thousands  of  steamship  agents  and  their  runners, 

political  advantage.      In  1880,  when  the  old  immi-  The    runner   sits  in   the   tavern   and    paints   with 

gration   reached   its   height,  the  public  lands  were  glowing  colors  the  prospects   of  the  new  country, 

being  rapidly  cut  up,  and  the  home  seeker  was  the  When  the  "American  fever"  seizes  the  peasant, 

rule.      As  long  as  the  good   land  lasted,  the  gov-  it  is  the  obliging  runner  who   suggests  mortgaging 

ernment  stimulated    immigration    and  agriculture  "is  home  f°r  the   passage  money,  or  who  finds  the 

by  presenting  a  section  to  whoever  would  under-  buyer  for  his  cows.     Common  laborers  who  have 

take  the  farming  of  wild  land.     This  bounty  made  been  in  America  are   hired  to  return  home  to  go 

farming  so  popular  that  the   free  lands  were  soon  among  the   peasants,  flash   money,  clink   glasses, 

taken,  and  when  the  crest  of  the  new  immigration  and  then  to  tell  of  the  wonderful  wages  awaiting 

arrived  in    1907,  free  land  was  gone  forever,  and  them.     The  decoy   thus    gets   together  a   group, 

the   job-seeker    predominated.     Just    as    the    old  who  elect  him  leader,  at  so  much  per  head,  to  guide 
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them  co  America.  •  Little  do  thev  suspect  that  he 
is  being  paid  by  the  steamship  company  and  bv 
the  employer  to  whom  he  delivers  them.  A  for- 
warding business  exists  for  sending  penniless  labor- 
ers to  America,  as  if  they  were  commercial  ware. 
Each  leaves  at  home  some  relative  under  bonds, 
that  the  laborer  will,  within  the  vear,  pav  a  certain 
sum  as  cost  and  profit  of  bringing  him  here. 
Parties  tt  billed  through  "  from  their  native  coun- 
tries by  a  professional  money-lender  are  met  at 
the  right  points  bv  his  confederates,  coached  in 
three  lessons  on  what  answers  to  make  at  Ellis 
Island;  and  delivered  finally  to  the  Pittsburg 
"boarding-boss,"  or  the  Chicago  saloon-keeper 
who  is  recruiting  labor  on  commission  for  a  steel 
mill  or  a  construction  gang,  or  wherever  it  mav  be. 
The  emigration  of  5,000  Roumanian  Jews 
between  January  and  August,  1900,  was  brought 
about  by  steamship  agents,  who  created  great 
excitement  in  Roumania  bv  distributing  glowing 
circulars  about  America.  One  authority  stated  to 
the  Immigration  Commission  that  two  of  the 
leading  steamship  lines  had  rive  or  six  thousand 
ticket-agents  in   Galicia    alone,  and  that  there  was 


"-a  great  hunt  for  emigrants"  there.  Selling 
steamship  tickets  to  America  is  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  persons  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  Gieece,  and  Russia.  In  1908  and  19C9, 
the  inflow  and  outflow  of  passengers  (steerage) 
through  our  ports  amounted  to  about  a  million 
and  a  half  a  year.  Allowing  an  average  outlav  of 
550. co  a  head,  we  have  a  movement  amounting 
to  S75,ooo,ooo  of  annual  business  to  the  steam- 
ship and  railway  companies.  That  a  monster  of 
this  size  grows  dragon  claws  to  defend  itself,  goes 
without  saving.  Still,  it  is  not  as  a  cargo  that  the 
immigrant  yields  the  biggest  dividends.  Although 
millions  have  come  in,  there  is  no  sign  of  super- 
saturation,  no  progressive  growth  of  lack  of 
employment.  Somehow  new  mines  have  been 
started  and  new  mills  have  been  opened  fast 
enough  to  give  them  all  work.  The  immigrant 
produces  much  more  than  he  did  at  home,  con- 
sumes more,  and  above  all,  makes  more  profit  for 
his  emplover  than  the  American  whom  he  dis- 
places. 

To  the  employer  of  unskilled   labor,  this  rain 
of  immigrants  is  like  a  fall  of  manna. 


NEWS   OF 
South  End  House 

R.  G.  Heiman. 

The  south  End  House  was  organized  twenty- 
two  years  ago",  and  Mr.  Robert  A.  Woods  was 
asked  to  be  the  Head  of  the  House.  It  was  then 
at  6  Rollins  Street  but  has  since  grown  so,  that 
now  the  South  End  House  has  six  houses : 
Headquarters  and  Men's  residence  at  2C-22 
Union  Park  St.,  Women's  Residence  at  43-47  E. 
Canton  St.,  Registrv  House,  171  W.  Brookline, 
South  Bav  Union,  636-640  Harrison  Ave.,  South 
End  Music  School,  32  Rutland  St.,  The  Little 
Branch,  19  Pembroke  St.,  and  the  use  of  four  va- 
cation houses  at  Templeton,  Lexington,  Marble- 
head,  Mass.,  and  Bretton  Woods,  X.  H. 

The  House  on  W.  Canton  Street  has  thirty-two 
women  residents;  most  of  them  college  women 
who  are  training  for  social  work.  Miss  Barrows, 
the  head  worker,  with  her  assistants  spend  the 
greatest  part  of  their  time  in  home  visiting  and  in- 
vestigation. They  give  attention  to  the  vocational 
guidance  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  district,  keep 
in  touch  with  them  after  they  have  left  grammar 
school,  urge  all  to  go  to  higher  schools,  or  find 
employment  suited   for  those  who  have  to  work. 

The  South  Bay  Union  is  used  as  a  meeting 
place  for  the  South  Bay  Neighborhood  Association 
which  has  a  large    membership  interested  -in   all 


THE   CLUBS 

local  civic  affairs.  There  is  also  a  City  Govern- 
ment Club  for  boys,  a  Junior  Municipal  League 
for  the  girls,  and  dramatic  and  story-telling  groups 
in  charge  of  volunteer  workers.  This  house  is 
also  a  station  for  medical  service  and  the  Milk  and 
Baby  Hygiene  Association. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  know  that  every  sum- 
mer bovs  of  the  South  Bay  Uuion  act  as  caddies 
for  people  of  Bretton  Woods,  X.  H.  Last  year 
there  were  between  sixty  and  seventy  bovs  who 
had  the  privilege.  They  are  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernst,  who  are  regular  workers 
of  the  South  End  House.  The  boys  pay  for  their 
outfit,  board  and  fare,  and  a  number  of  boys  bring 
home  money  which  thev  have  been  able  to  save, 
besides  a  lot  of  health  and  joy  as  the  result  of  such 
an  outing. 

The  South  End  House  has  been  deeply  inter- 
ested in  building  up  the  Boston  Social  Union  ;  an 
organization  made  up  of  social  workers  who 
meet  each  month  to  discuss  social  problems. 
This  vear  they  have  secured  better  public  dance 
hall  regulations,  and  manv  other  improvements  of 
help  to  the  settlements  throughout  the  city. 

Limited  space  does  not  allow  our  speaking  of 
the  manv  other  important  interests  that  the  South 
End  House  has  undertaken,  but  with  all  the  ear- 
nest and  serious  workers  we  mav  well  expect  their 
labors  to  bear  fruit  in  making  that  district  an  at- 
tractive addition  to  our  citv. 
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S.  E.  G.  Announcements 

February  19th,  Friday  at  8  p.m.,  Reception  to 
a  few  S.  E.  G.  friends. 

February  27th,  Concert,  piano  and  violin.  Mr. 
Switzer,  Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Hackel. 

March  6,  Camp  Reunion.  Mr.  Deland  will 
entertain. 

AFirch  13th.      Business  meeting. 


North  End  Items 

North  End  Union 

Mr.  Malgeria  has  a  very  interesting  class  of 
Italian  adults  who  meet  here  every  week.  The 
class  consists  principally  of  men,  who  either  know 
too  little  of  the  English  language  and  customs  to 
attend  evening  schools  profitably  to  themselves, 
or  those  who  know  more  English  than  the  aver- 
age Italian  immigrant,  and  would  like  to  advance 
faster  than  is  possible  in  a  large  class. 

Most  of  these  men  are  qualified  for  naturaliza- 
tion in  a  remarkably  short  time. 

Library  Clubhouse 

In  the  future  numbers  we  will  print  reports  of 
our  groups  written  by  the  secretaries.  This  is 
one  of  the  weekly  reports  of  the  Monday  After- 
noon Girls,  who  are  in  the  eighth  grade  of  the 
grammar  school : 

"Our  last  meeting  was  held  at  the  Library. 
Miss  Tremere  told  us  the  story  of  Claf  who  was 
a  great  hero  of  Norway.      We   did   not  have  our 


business  meeting  after  uui  stoiv  because  Miss 
Heiman  said  that  instead  of  having  singing  she 
would  play  the  victrola  for  us.  Afterward  we  had 
our  business  meeting.  We  were  very  happy  to 
know  that  no  girls  were  absent.  But  we  were 
very  sorry  to  know  that  Millie  Ippolito,  our  old 
secretary,  could  not  come  any  more  because  she 
moved  to  Med  ford,  so  we  had  to  vote  for  a  new 
secretary. 

"  First  of  all  some  girls  were  to  be  nominated, 
and  four  were  nominated.  They  were  Julia  Di 
Gregorio,  Celia  Greenside,  Bertha  Singer,  and  Mil- 
lie Bachigalupo.  These  four  girls  went  outside  and 
the  girls  who  were  inside  voted.  Julia  got  the  most 
votes  and  she  became  secretary.  We  did  not  take 
up  our  subject  which  was  '  Politeness  '  because  our 
time  was  up  but  we  will  take  it  up  to-day.  After- 
ward we  brought  our  chairs  outside  and  then  got 
ready  for  dancing.  We  danced  the  dance  called 
Strasak  and  we  also  danced  the  Irish  Lilt.  While 
we  were  dancing  a  man  and  Miss  Guerrier  were 
getting  the  camera  ready  to  take  our  picture. 
When  everything  was  ready  we  stood  in  our 
dancing  position  and  the  man  who  was  to  take 
our  picture  told  us  not  to  look  at  the  camera. 
Then  we  heard  a  loud  shot  and  many  girls  got 
frightened.  The  room  was  filled  with  smoke  and 
the  windows  were  opened  to  let  the  smoke  get 
out.  The  four  girls  that  were  to  clean  the  rooms 
stayed  and  the  rest  went  home." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Julia   Di  Gregorio,  Secretary. 


HOOD'S  CLEAN  MILK 

Hood's  Milk  is  produced  in  clean  surroundings,  because 
Hood  Dairymen  are  paid  cash  premiums  for  sanitary  conditions. 

All  dairies  are  regularly  inspected  by  trained  men  to 
protect  the  hundreds  of  users  of  Hood's  Milk. 

Who  inspects  the  farm  where  your  milk  supply  comes 
from? 


Gold  Medal 
National  Dairy  Show, 

1914. 


H.  P.  Hood  &  Sons, 
Dairy  Experts. 
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Smith,  Patterson  Co. 

Diamond  Merchants  and  Silversmiths 
52  Summer  Street 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS 

New  and  second  hand  pianos  in  great  variety:  lowest 

prices  in  Boston:   easiest  terms,  Est.  1863 

always  reliable. 

395  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Telephone  Main  3208 

W.  B.  B.  CHILD  &  Co. 

Endowment,    Annuity,  Fire,  Life,  Accident 
General    Liability 

INSURANCE 
1  37  Milk  Street,  Oliver  Building,  Boston. 

r.  E.  EDWARDS 

Locksmith   &   Hardware 

1 1  Dock  Sq. 

PAGE  &  BAKER 

88-94  Fulton  Street,   Boston 
FURNITURE 

FRANK  LEVERONE  &  CO. 

Contractors  C&  Builders 

38  Chardon  St. 


Cambridge  Laundry 
"The   Laundry  that  Saves  your  linen" 

Cambridgeport,    Mass. 

We  have  everything  in 

VICTROLAS  C&  EDISON    DIAMOND   DISC 

PHONOGRAPH 

Including  a  complete  record  service 
We  offer  exceptionally  easy  terms 

C.  C.  HARVEY  PIANO  CO.       144  Boylston  St. 


"CHOISA"  CEYLON  TEA 

PURE,  RICH,  FRAGRANT 

1  lb.  Canisters  60  cents     }4  lb.  Canisters  35  cents 

We  invite  comparison  with  other  teas  of  the  same  or  higher  price 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 


Boston  and  Brookline 


Herbert  S.  Potter 

Electrical    Engineering  and  Contracting 

238-240  State  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Tel-  Richmond  1560-1561 

Metropolitan 
Coal  Company 

General  Offices 

20  Exchange  Place 
Boston,  Mass. 

Joseph  Goodnow  &  Co.  Inc. 

•  Lumber 

294  Causeway  St.        Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  Richmond  1096 
Tel.  Richmond  641 

Andrew  J.  Granara 

Plumber,  Steam    and    Gas  Fitter,  Sanitary  Drainage  and 

Ventilation 

174  North  Street,  Boston 

JOHN  C.  PAIGE  &  CO. 

65   Kilby   Street 
Telephone  Main  5231 

WILBER  F.  TURNER 

ART  PUBLISHER  &  PHOTOGRAPHER 
61    Hanover  St. 


Flowers   for   all   occasions   at   reasonable  prices 
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EDITORIAL 
Spring 

F.  Goldstein 

Spring  is  here,  Spring  with  its  gladsome  mes- 
sage of  life  and  resurrection.  Spring  is  here. 
The  signs  are  everywhere.  The  blood  courses 
through  the  veins  more  swiftly,  —  the  step  is 
lighter, —  thoughts  more  cheerful,  and  man's  mien 
brighter.  The  air  seems  fresher,  clearer,  more 
invigorating, —  and  the  body  responds  with  a  more 
youthful  buoyancy. 

Spring  is  here.  I  saw  the  pussy  willows  awak- 
ening in  the  country, —  the  crocuses  peeping 
through  the  ground, —  the  daffodils  showering  their 
golden  wealth,  and  a  wee,  wee  baby  happy  in  its 
mother's  arms. 


I  heard  Old  Age  murmur,  "  Dear  Father,  the 
winter  with  all  its  pain  and  suffering  is  gone. 
Spring  is  good.  The  sun  is  warm.  I  thank  Thee. 
Let  me  live."  Youths  sigh  and  write  poetry. 
Maidens  blush  and  are  silent.  All  true  harbingers 
of  the  Spring. 

Spring, —  Old  Winter's  daughter  has  come 
again.  There  is  no  room  for  depression.  The 
"  Wanderlust  "  is  alive  ;  and  while  youth  is  here, 
there  is  life,  and  health,  and  joy. 

The  shadows  of  the  last  season  melt  away  in 
the  strength  of  the  sunbeams.  Old  Sol  smiles 
warmly.      Man  responds  and  is  glad. 

The  tension  of  the  winter's  work  lessens  ; — care 
vanishes,  and  the  simple,  carefree  spirit  creeps 
into  the  soul  of  Man. 

Awake  !  Awake  !  Awake  !  The  Spring  is  here. 
A  song  long  silent  in  the  heart  rises  and  sings, 
"  Come,  brother,  let  us  be  merry  together." 

Forget  hatreds  and  differences.  Discord  has 
no  place,  Love  alone  exists.  Time  levels  all, 
and  this  is  a  time  of  conciliation.  God  is  good 
and  Nature,  too,  for  all  the  naughtv  children 
whom  she  so  tenderly  with  a  mother's  care 
tucked  to  bed  last  fall, —  lo,  behold,  her  kiss  of 
Spring.  All  is  forgiven,  forgotten, — the  tiny, 
sleepy  heads  rub  their  eyes,  and  we  have  life, 
sound,    and    color.       The     green     bursts     forth. 

Birds  call  and  mating  begins.  Everything 
hums.  The  spring  flowers  carpet  the  ground, — 
and  Man  —  Man,  master  of  all  this  wealth  is  free 
to  enjoy  it. 

Away  with  sham, —  stiff-backed  formality,  use- 
less conventions,  and  life  that  walks  on  stilts,  un- 
natural, frigid,  and  formal.  Away  with  disloyalty, 
selfishness,  vanity,  and  affectation.  The  Spring 
bans  colorless  living, —  loneliness,  ugliness,  and 
avarice.  The  time  is  young,  true,  and  buoyant. 
Man  must  be  joyful,  God-like,  happy. 

The  law  of  the  universe  is  creation, —  life, 
beauty,  and  love. 

Enthusiasm,  love,  contentment, —  happy   trio! 

Like  a  war  horse  who  scents  the  battle,  or  a 
bee  who  scents  the  pollon, —  live  to  call  of  the 
season.  Love  life, —  people.  Meet  and  mingle 
with  them  in  all  sorts  of  places.  Feel  the  great 
big  human    pulse   throb  —  life;  —  natural  simple, 
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and  holy.      Give  us  beauty,  sentiment,  and    loyal,  think,  even  as  the   boys  do  when   thev  first  arrive, 

good   comrades  with  faces  sparkling  with    fleeting  that  this  is  a  place  for  criminals  to  be  punished  for 

expressions.  their  misdemeanors.      It  is  not  so. 

The  days  of  the    hermit  are  over.      His  was  an  In  order  to  relieve  the  mind  of  the  boy  of  this 

age  of  selfish    perfection;    but    this  is    a   time   of  fallacy,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  true  idea  of  the 

live  men  and  human  contact.  school  and  its  surroundings,  and  also  to  get  better 

Lay    low    temptation.      Sordidness    and    misery  acquainted  with   the  individual  and   his   problems, 

are  of  men's  making, —  hope,  believe,  and  act.  the    superintendent,    Mr.    John    J.   Rvan,  has    a 

Nature  demands  perfection.      Spring  aids  desire,  personal     interview    with     each     newcomer     im- 

God  grants  the  power.      Man,  oh,  Man,  see,  hear,  mediatelv  upon  his  entrance. 

awake!   the   Spring    is   here.      All    is   goodness, —  A  mental  test  devised  bv  Binet,  a  noted  French 

conquer  and  rejoice.  psychologist,  is    given    each    boy.      While    these 

tests  are  not  infallible,  they  permit  a  better  classi- 
fication  than  the  chronological  age  grouping,  and 

The  Suffolk  School  for  BoyS  Sive  a   be"er  understanding  of  the  responsibility 

J  and  capabilitv  ot  the  bov. 

Bernard  B.  Burston,  D.  D.  S.  Having  now  become-  a  part  of  a  new  and  in_ 

You,  my  bright-eyed,  healthv,  well-fed  readers,  teresting  home, with  his  mind  at  ease,  regular  meals, 

were  born  amongst  gentle  people.      You  were  led  and   a  comfortable  bed,  he  starts  better  equipped 

by  a  guiding  hand  through  the  highways  and  bywavs  on  the  duties  which  are  to  make  him  a  real  man. 

of  life,  and  are  even  now  on  the  road  to  happiness  First  and   foremost  are  the  schools  which   are 

and  the  fulfillment  of  your  proper  destiny.      Have  conducted   on  similar  lines  to  those  laid   down  by 

you  ever  stopped  to  think  about  those  others  who  the   Boston    School  System.      A   desire    for  good 

are  brought  into  this  world   of  ours  ?      Who,  had  reading  is  instilled   by  means  of  little  plavs  taken 

thev  anv  sav  in  the  matter,  would  prefer  to  remain  from     standard     works,     like      Hiawatha,     Miles 

unborn  rather  than   come  forth   to  meet  the   trials  Standish,  etc.     These  plays  are  given  in  costume 

of  their  inheritance  and  environment.  and   invitations   sent  to  the   public.      All  holidays 

Thrown  into  the  world  like  so  much  grist  from  are  also  observed  with  appropriate  exercises, 

the  mill,  they  are  often  greeted  by   ignorance,  ne-  Too  much  cannot  be  said  concerning  the  great 

gleet,  filth,  and  vice.      And  even  if  thev  manage  to  advantages  of  the  varied  industries  and  vocational 

physically  survive  such  conditions,  and  are  allowed  training  offered   in  a   school  of  this  sort.      There 

to  go  their  own  way,  what   then  :   The   inevitable  is  an  opportunity  for  each  boy  placed  here  to  take 

happens.      Living  among  abnormal  conditions  they  advantage  and  to  work  in  an  industrial  department, 

become  abnormal :   if  not  physically  then  mentally.  There  are  classes   in  slovd  and   cla\   modelling  for 

Then  follows  the  breaking  of  the  laws  of  society,  the  smaller  boys.      The  bovs  in  the  carpenter  shop 

All  unconsciously,  thev  drift  from  petty  to  greater  have    done   wonderful  and    practical   work ;   they 

crimes  until  they  become  almost  hopeless.  have   remodelled  an  old  storehouse  into   an  up-to- 

But  halt]   Society  in  the   form  of  our  great  and  date  cabinet  shop, 

glorious  city  government  says,  "  There  is  sufficient  The  shoe  shop  has  met  with  such  glorious  suc- 

sordidness  in   this  world,  these    bovs  and  girls  of  cess  that  it    has    been    enlarged,  thus    making  it 

flesh  and  blood  are  full   of  the   finest  material,  let  possible  to    put  more    boys  at    this  trade.      The 

us  help  to  bring  it  forth."  Infirmary  Department,  the  Penal  Institutions  De- 

Our  Citv  of  Boston   has  accordingly  erected  a  partment,  and   the   Farm    and    Trade   School    are 

wonderful  institution  called   the  "  Suffolk  School  some  of  their  many  customers.      Then   there  is  a 

for  Boys,"  on  Rainsford  Island,  in  Boston  Harbor,  class  in  printing  which  does  a  high  grade  of  work. 

The  location  is  ideal  in  every  extreme.      Fresh  air,  They  print  blanks,  cards,  forms,  letterheads,  etc., 

sunshine,    water,  green    grass,   and    wild    flowers,  used  in  the  divisions  connected  with  the  Children's 

Could  anything  be  more  conducive  of  good  health  Institution  Department.      Programs  for  entertain- 

and  proper  influences  ?      The  aim  of  the  school  is  ments  and  attractive  menus  for  Thanksgiving  and 

to  take  delinquent   boys  who  have   not   had   a   fair  Christmas  were   printed   in   colors  and   sent  home 

start  in  life,  and  by   example   and    precept    to    re-  by  the  boys.      A  class  in  tailoring  cuts  and  makes 

mould  their  characters   and  habits  sufficiently   to  khaki    suits,  outing    shirts,    overalls,   nightshirts, 

warrant  their  return  to  the  community  where  thev  towels,  sheets,   pillowslips,    tablecloths,   napkins, 

will  be  self-supporting,  good  citizens  and  a  credit  garters,  etc. 

to  society.  The  class  in  agriculture  has  practical  training  in 

Many   people,  in  their  igiorance  of  the  work,  the  raising  of  garden  truck,  the  care  of  fruit  trees, 
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the  feeding  and  management  of  live  stock,  the 
trimming  and  care  of  lawns  and  hedges,  and  the 
repairing  of  roads.  Almost  all  possible  farm  pro- 
ducts are  raised  by  these  boys. 

During  the  summer  a  class  in  painting  is  formed. 
These  bo\s  mix  their  own  paints  and  improve  the 
general  appearance  of  the  buildings.  In  carefully 
perusing  a  financial  statement  I  was  greatlv  sur- 
prised, but  as  surely  convinced,  that  the  institution 
is  not  an  expense  to  the  Citv  of  Boston,  for  the 
industries  at  the  Suffolk  School  are  entirely  self- 
supporting. 

The  health  of  the  boys  is  looked  after  bv  a  very 
capable  iesident  physician,  Dr.  Rives  Tatum,  —  a 
gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  good  na- 
tured  and  kind  in  his  treatment  of  the  bovs. 
The  citv  also  supplies  a  visiting  dentist. 

Athletics  are  entered  into  on  the  general  play- 
ground with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm,  and  much 
healthy  rivalry  exists  between  different  opposing 
teams.  Surf-bathing  and  skating-  in  their  seasons 
are  enjoyed  bv  all,  The  regularity  of  living,  the 
constant  medical  attention,  the  location  of  the 
school,  and  the  freedom  with  which  all  enter  into 
outdoor  sports  makes  the  health  of  the  majority  of 
the  bovs  excellent. 

Not  only  their  physical  and  mental,  but  their 
spiritual  welfare  is  also  taken  care  of.  Religious 
services  are  conducted  in  the  chapel  every  Sunday 
and  Holy  Days  bv  Rev.  Alathew  McDonald. 
Rev.  Dr.  George  E.  Stokes  regularly  conducts  the 
morning  services  for  the  Protestant  boys.  All 
bovs  have  the  advantage  of  a  personal  interview 
with  their  spiritual  advisor  on  Saturdays.  Air.  J. 
I.  Goodman  meets  the  Jewish  boys  every  Sunday 
from  nine-thirty  to  eleven. 

Last  but  not  the  least  the  War  Department 
sends  a  mi'itary  instructor  through  the  Comman- 
der of  Fort  Warren  twice  a  week  to  the  bovs  for 
military  instructions.  Taking  all  this  into  consid- 
eration, do  you  realize  the  high  standard  of  this 
school  ?  Do  you  realize  the  wonderful  work 
that  is  being  accomplished  bv  our  City  of  Boston? 
That  all  which  might  have  become  driftwood  and  a 
menace  to  society  is  here  remoulded  into  a  finer 
piece  of  sculpture  ?  That  these  very  young  bovs, 
varying  from  nine  to  sixteen  vears,  instead  of  be- 
coming crooks,  tramps  or  thieves,  become  men  — 
gentlemen,  the  kind  of  men  the  world  considers 
worth-while.  Is  not  therefore  the  heart  of  our 
city  of  wondrous  proportions  ? 

The  kindlv  co-operation  of  the  Trustees,  Super- 
intendent Ryan,  and  the  other  island  officials,  with 
the  bovs  must  awaken  their  moral  responsiblitv. 
Here  a  homelike  atm  >sphere  prevades.  The  sur- 
roundings are  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  There 
are    plants   everywhere,    in    the    dining-room,  the 


corridors,  the  school-rooms,  and  they  are  even 
crowded  on  the  windowsills  of  the  work-rooms. 
This  environment,  together  with  the  sound  of-the 
sea-waves  as  they  Jap,  lap  against  the  shore,  must 
have  a  refining  and  saving  influence  on  the  bovs 
of  the  Suffolk  School  at  Rainsford  Island. 


Zionism :  Briefly  Summed  Up 

Bella  Cauman 

It  is  surprising  how  prevalent  a  misconception 
and  ignorance  of  the  aims  of  Zionism  there  is 
among  even  our  own  people,  in  spite  of  the  abun- 
dance of  literature  on  the  subject  and  the  wide- 
spread agitation  of  the  movement.  Zionism  is 
not  a  movement  to  gather  together  all  the  Jews  in 
the  world  in  the  Holy  Land  ;  nor  is  it  a  movement 
to  compel  anyone  to  go  there.  Palestine  can  only 
take  care  of  a  population  of  three  or  four  millions, 
and  there  are  approximately  fourteen  million  Jews 
in  the  entire  universe. 

Zionism  is  a  movement  which  aims  to  restore 
Jewish  national  life  in  Palestine,  for  those  Jews 
for  whom  life  is  made  intolerable  by  persecution, 
those  who  suffer  through  social  ostracism,  and  for 
those  who  choose  to  lead  a  Jewish  life  in  a  Jewish' 
land,  Zionism  seeks  to  establish  a  legally  secured 
home,  where  they  may  lead  this  Jewish  life  ;  work, 
live  in  peace,  and  devote  their  energies  in  serving 
their  people. 

The  restoration  of  Palestine  as  a  center  of  Jew- 
ish life  and  culture  has  been  everywhere,  for  nearly 
2000  years,  the  devout  prayer  of  pious  Jews.  It 
is,  however,  only  within  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
years  that  actual  steps  have  been  taken  toward  the 
realization  of  these  ideals. 

There  are  in  the  history  of  Zionism  many  names 
which  stand  out  prominently  as  leaders.  The 
most  conspicuous  of  these  is,  of  course,  Dr.  Theo- 
dor  Herzl.  Through  his  efforts  the  first  Zionist 
Cono-ress,  which  served  as  the  impetus  of  the  Jew- 
ish Renaissance,  met  in  i  80,7,  at  Basle.  There 
plans  for  the  fulfillment  of  Zionist  aims  were  ar- 
ranged. Under  its  supervision  settlements  in 
Palestine  by  Jewish  agriculturists,  industrialists, 
and  men  following  professions  were  encouraged, 
and  Zionist  societies  for  the  propaganda  and 
strengthening  of  Jewish  sentiment  were  formed  all 
over  the  world.  Since  then  such  a  Congress  has 
usually  been  held  at  Basle,  at  intervals  of  one  or 
two  vears  where  general  Zionist  affairs  are  dis- 
cussed and  arranged. 

While  this  new  development  of  Zionism  was 
attracting  attention  the  world  over,  there  was  at 
Palestine  only  a  small  group  of  Jews,  emigrants 
from  Russia   and   Roumania.       Instead  of  coming 
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to  America  where  welcome  and  success  might 
await  them,  Jews  then  turned  eastward  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  in  the  land  of  their  dreams,  be- 
cause, they  believed  that  oivly  there  could  the  Jew- 
ish life  be  protected  from  disintegration. 

They  did  not  lead  an  easy  life  there.  Even  in 
Palestine,  truly  their  own  countrv  by  divine  right, 
— they  were  treated  as  strangers  and  with  hostil- 
ity The  land  for  centuries  neglected  and  ill-used 
was  barren  and  apparentlv  sterile.  They  did  not 
know  anything  of  farming  and  the  countrv  was 
infested  with  malaria.  Vet,  in  spite  of  these 
handicaps,  they  persevered  and  struggled  along 
determined  to  succeed. 

And  thev  did  succeed  in  fertilizing  the  soil 
within  a  generation.  With  the  help  of  the  Zion- 
ists this  colony  grew  in  size  and  other  colonies 
have  since  been  established.  Plantations  of  or- 
anges, grapes,  olives,  almonds  and  wheat  have  been 
cultivated.  Now,  instead  of  the  dreary,  unrelieved 
land,  Palestine  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
fruitful  countries  in  the  world. 

Not  only  has  the  material  side  been  developed, 
but  Hebrew,  long  considered  a  dead  language,  has 
become  again  the  native  tongue  in  the  Holv  Land. 
Hebrew  schools  and  higher  institutions  of  learning 
of  such  excellent  standards  have  been  founded, 
that  even  non-Jews  are  learning  the  language  and 
taking  advantage  of  these  educational  institu- 
tions.  With  the  revival  of  the  language,  the  study 
of  Jewish  history  and  literature  has  been  promoted, 
the  development  of  Jewish  art  and  music,  and  the 
cultivation  of  Jewish  thought,  not  only  in  Palestine, 
but  among  the  Jews  of  all  countries. 


The  Three  Bears 

Edith  Guerrier 

Copyright 

Characters 

Goldilocks'  Mother  Father   Bear 

Goldilocks  Baby  Bear 

Mother  Bear  Many  Things 

Heard  outside. 

Goldilocks'  Mother  :  Goldilocks,  do  not  go 
beyond  the  yard  or  you  may  be  lost  in  the  great 
forest. 

Goldilocks  :  May  I  pick  flowers  just  outside 
the  gate  ? 

Mother  :  Yes,  if  you  will  not  go  out  of  sight 
of  the  house.      (Goes  in  arid  shuts  the  door.) 

Goldilocks  :  Oh,  what  beautiful  violets  ! 
How  my  mother  will  love  them  !  And  yellow 
primroses,  and  buttercups,  and  there  are  more  vi- 
olets. But  I  must  not  go  out  of  sight  of  the 
house.      Oh,  where   is  the   house  ;      Why  there  it 


is,  yet  it  doesn't  look  like  our  house.  The  door 
doesn't  seem  right.  It  can't  be  any  other  house 
unless  I'm  dreaming.  I  know  the  fairies  some- 
times make  houses,  but  they  always  make  perfect 
ones,  and  this  one  has  a  hole  in  the  roof.  Our 
house  must  have  flown  away.  I'll  go  in.  (She 
enters.  As  she  does  so,  the  clock  stricks  three.)  Oh, 
what  a  funny  house!  One,  two,  three  —  one, 
two,  three  —  one,  two,  three.  Three  clocks,  three 
tables,  three  chairs,  three  bowls  and  spoons,  three 
beds,  and  three  panes  in  the  windows,  and  no  two 
things  alike. 

Voice  :  Well,  you'd  get  pretty  tired  of  looki.ig 
at  things  it  every  clock,  and  chair,  and  bowl  was 
just  like  another. 

Goldilocks  :  Excuse  me,  sir,  I  didn't  know 
there  was  any  one  at  home.      Where  are  you? 

Many  Voices  :  She  didn't  know  there  was  any 
one  at  home  ! 

Goldilocks  :   Please,  please,  where  are  you  ? 

Many  Voices:  Look!  Look!  Don't  you  see 
us  ? 

Goldilocks  :  I  don't  see  a  single  person,  only 
tables,  and  clocks,  and  chairs. 

Many  Voices:  Well,  don't  you  suppose  that 
tables  and  clocks,  and  chairs  can  talk  ? 

Goldilocks  :  Yes,  I  always  thought  they 
could,  but  I  never  heard  them  do  it. 

Many  Voices  :  There  are  only  certain  places 
where  they  care  to,  as  in  Wonderland,  and  Fairy- 
land, and  Dreamland. 

Goldilocks  :   But  this  is  not  one  of  these  places. 

Three  Clocks:  Tick-tock.  This  is  the  house 
of  the  three  bears. 

Goldilocks  :    Bears,  oh,  where! 

Three  Clocks:  You  needn't  be  afraid.  They 
wouldn't  eat  you.  They  have  plenty  of  better 
things  such  as  porridge,  and  milk,  and  honev. 

Three  Bowls:  We  are  holding  their  porridge, 
see  ? 

Goldilocks:   It  looks  good,  may  I  taste  it? 

Three  Bowls:  Certainly,  try  the  largest  one 
first. 

Goldilocks  (Tasting):  Oh,  how  good  it  is. 
I  never  tasted  anything  like  it  before. 

Three  Bowls:  No,  I  don't  believe  you  ever 
did.  It's  made  of  moonbeams  caught  in  acorn 
cups  and  cooked  over   glow-worms  and    fire-flies. 

Goldilocks  :  Is  the  middling  sized  bowl  the 
same  ; 

Second  Bowl:  No,  that  is  star  dust  dissolved 
in  milk  from  the  milky  way  and  cooked  over  sun- 
beams. 

Goldilocks  :  It  tastes  even  better,  but  what  a 
little,  little  bit  of  a  bowl ! 

Little  Bowl  :  I'm  the  baby  bear's  bowl,  and 
he  eats  only  honev,  and  dew,  and  chestnut  meal. 
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Goldilocks:  That  tastes  best  of  all.  Mmm, 
there,  I've  eaten  it  all  up  ! 

Little  Bowl:  Never  mind,  his  mamma  will 
make  him  some  more. 

Goldilocks  :   Have  they  gone  away  for  all  day  ? 

Clock  :   Oh,  no,  they'll  come  back  in  a  couple 

of  hours. 

Goldilocks  :   I   think    I    won't    wait   till   thev 

come. 

Big  Chair  :  Better  rest  a  while  before  vou 
start  back. 

Second  Chair  :   Here,  I'll  take  you  on  my  lap. 

Little  Chair  :  No !  No  !  Come  sit  on  my 
lap.      You're  just  about  as  big  as  the  little  bear. 

Goldilocks:  Well,  I'll  try  all  of  you  since 
you're  so  kind.  (Sits  in  each  one  and  breaks  the  lit- 
tle one.)      Oh,  why  did  you  tell  me  to  do  it. 

Little  Chair  :  Never  mind,  papa  bear  will 
mend  me,  and  I  shall  be  better  than  new.  I  was 
feeling;  a  little  worn  myself. 

Clock  (Begins  to  strike):  One,  two,  three, 
four.  (Four  Children  come  in  and  dance.  On  going 
out  they  salute  the  three  clocks.) 

Goldilocks  :   Who  are  those  people  ? 

Clock  :  Those  are  the  Hours.  Every  time  the 
clock  strikes,  they  dance  a  different  dance.  They 
are  never  allowed  to  dance  the  same  one  twice, 
and  they  spend  all  their  time  thinking  up  new 
dances. 

Goldilocks  :  That  was  a  lovely  one.  I  shall 
always  think  of  it  when  I  hear  the  clock  strike  four. 
Are  there  any  more  rooms  in  the  house  ? 

Clock  :  Yes,  there's  a  kitchen  behind,  and  over 
there  is  a  bed  room  with  three  beds  side  by  side. 

Goldilocks  (Looking  in) :  How  comfortable 
thev  look  !  I  believe  I'll  rest  just  a  moment  before 
going.      (She  goes  in.      Singing  is  heard  outside.) 

Clocks:  Our  masters  are  coming.  I  hope  they 
won't  frighten  the  child.       (Enter  the  three  Bears.) 

Father  Bear:  Mother,  I  was  sure  I  closed 
the  front  door. 

Mother  Bear  :  Father,  I  saw  you  do  it  with 
my  own  eyes.  I  declare  on  my  bonnet  string  you 
did. 

Baby  Bear  :  O  Mamma,  O  Papa  !  My  por- 
ridge is  all  gone  ! 

Mother  Bear  :  Why,  so  it  is  ! 

Father  Bear:  Some  one  must  have  been  in 
the  house. 

Baby  Bear:  O  Papa,  O  Mamma!  My  little 
chair  is  all  broked  in  ! 

Father  Bear  :  Now  that  must  have  been  a 
pretty  good  sized  little  person,  Baby  Bear,  for  you 
are  not  by  any  means  a  skeleton  ! 

Mother  Bear:  Indeed  he  isn't.  His  shape 
is  as  perfect  as  a  full  bag  of  flour. 

Baby    Bear  :    (In   the  bed  room).      O   Mamma 


O  Papa  !  Come  here,  come  here  !  O,  the  beauti- 
ful little  girl  bear.  Don't  go,  please  don't.  O, 
she's  jumped  right  out  of  the  window.  (All  run  to 
the  door.) 

Mother  Bear  :  You  don't  suppose  she  thought 
I'd  beat  her? 

Father  Bear  :  No,  I  suppose  she  thought 
we'd  all  eat  her. 

Mother  Bear:  Human  beings  are  very  silly, 
if  they  real  I  v  knew  it. 

Baby  Bear  :    Knew  what,  mamma  ? 

Mother  Bear:  Why,  if  they  knew  that  so 
long  as  they  aren't  afraid  of  us  we  can't  eat  them. 

Baby  Bear  :    Why  do  we  love  to  eat  them. 

Mother  Bear:  We  never  do.  Who  ever 
heard  of  the  three  bears  eating  anybody  ?  Come 
along  now,  and  have  your  nap,  while  I  make  some 
porridge  and  your  father  mends  the  chair. 

THE    END 


The  School  Nurse 

Sadie  Guttentag. 

Medical  inspection  in  the  schools  of  to-day  is 
a  large  factor  in  the  prevention  of  disease.  To 
my  mind  the  largest  factor  in  aiding  this  work  is 
the  school  nurse,  for  she  is  the  connecting  link 
between  the  home  and  the  school  medical  inspec- 
tion. 

After  the  physical  examination  of  the  school 
child,  by  either  the  medical  inspector,  or  the 
teacher,  notices  of  defects  are  sent  to  the  parents. 
If  the  parents  do  not  heed  the  notiice,  the  teacher 
notifies  the  nurse,  who  then  makes  a  visit  to  the 
home  and  presents  the  matter  in  as  practical  a  way 
as  possible,  and  freely  gives  her  advice  to  aid  the 
child,  for  nothing  can  be  done  without  the  consent 
of  the  parent.  Very  often  this  required  consent 
is  not  forthcoming,  which  means  constantly  visit- 
ing the  home. 

It  is  here  that  the  nurse's  judgment  and  wisdom 
are  most  necessary,  and  her  constant  and  untiring 
efforts  are  in  the  main  finally  rewarded  by  the 
much  needed  consent.  When  it  has  been  obtained 
it  is  preferred  that  the  parents  take  the  children  for 
treatment,  but  in  the  Hancock  district  especially 
that  cannot  generally  be  done.  The  majority  of 
the  children  thus  aided  have  defective  vision  or 
bad  teeth.  If  the  parent  is  unable  to  take  the 
child  to  the  doctor  or  dispensary,  the  nurse's  work 
continues.  For  example:  In  one  case  under  my 
observation,  the  child's  eyes  were  rapidly  becoming 
crossed.  The  consent  of  the  father  was  readily 
obtained,  and  the  boy's  eyes  have  been  examined 
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and  treated  at  a  slight  cost  of  ten  cents  a  visit. 
,  to  get  the  child  the  necessary  glasses,  the 
parents  must  pav  about  two  dollars,  and  we  are 
finding  some  reluctance  on  their  part  to  do  so. 
The  nurse,  however,  who  knows  that  these  people 
can  afford  the  monev,  hopes  soon  to  convince  the 
parents  of  the  need.  In  the  Hancock  district 
there  is  an  eveglass  fund  supported  bv  the 
teachers,  which  is  meant  to  be  a  loan  fund. 

The  nurse  desires  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
family,  for  in  this  wav  she  becomes  a  social  factor 
in  her  community,  and  often  aids  all  members  of 
a  family.  One  instance  with  which  I  am  familiar 
proves  the  foregoing  statement.  In  a  family  of 
four  children,  two  of  school  age,  three  have  rickets 
and  one  has  spinal  meningitis.  The  school  nurse 
was  influential  in  sending  the  two  older  children  to 
the  Children's  Hospital,  where  they  have  been 
successfully  operated  upon,  while  two  younger 
children  are  also  now  receiving  treatment.  Unfor- 
tunately, neither  parent  is  at  work,  so  the  nurse 
has  obtained  state  aid,  and  been  an  "  angel  of 
mercv  "  to  this  family  in  many  wavs. 

In  the  case  of  scabies,  or  itch,  which  is  very 
infectious,  the  child  is  excluded  from  school,  and 
the  nurse  makes  a  home  visit.  She  advises  the 
parent  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  case  and  the  best 
means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  infection 
to  the  other  members  of  the  family.  The  first 
essential  in  such  cases  is  a  bath.  If  there  is  no 
mother  or  older  sister  to  give  the  bath  and  treat- 
ment, the  nurse  does  it  herself.  Under  the  nurse's 
supervision,  a  child  is  back  to  school  in  about  two 
weeks,  where  he  was  formerly  playing  on  the 
streets  and  becoming  a  case  for  the  truant  officer. 
In  our  district  scabies  is  now  almost  unknown. 
Proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  following  facts;  last 
year  almost  300  baths  were  given  bv  the  nurse  in 
the  Hancock  district,  thus  far  this  year  only  21 
baths  have  been  given,  and  the  school  year  is  half 
gone. 

In  cases  of  pediculosis  the  nurse  again  advises 
as  to  treatment,  often  washing  the  head  herself, 
and  thus  showing  how  it  is  to  be  done.  In  such 
cases  the  child  is  back  to  school  in  three  days. 

This  is  but  a  brief  sketch  on  the  scope  and 
actual  work  of  the  school  nurse,  but  it  gives  some 
idea  of  what  comes  within  her  field,  and  the  actual 
results  of  her  w  irk  are  convincing.  It  is  well  to 
note  that  within  recent  years  the  public  schools  of 
Boston  have  had  no  epidemic  to  cause  the  closing 
of  schools.  This  I  believe  is  due  to  the  vigilance 
of  the  medical  inspector  and  school  nurse.  When 
the  nurse  supervises  cases  of  exclusion  from 
school,  the  child  returns  quickly  and  aids  in  better 
school  attendance.  She  is,  therefore,  the  friend  of 
the  family,  and  the  link  between  school  and  home. 


Governor  Walsh  of  Massachusetts  recently 
had  a  conference  with  about  twenty-five  Massa- 
chusetts educators  to  discuss  the  desirability  of  a 
plan  for  a  State  system  of  free  scholarships  and 
university  extension.  The  Governor  hopes  in 
this  way  to  reach  not  only  those  who  might  profit 
bv  work  of  university  grade,  but  also  those  with 
only  elementary  training.  He  has  appointed  a 
committee  of  five  to  assist  h:m  in  drawing  up  a 
bill  for  the  necessary  legislation.  1  he  State 
Board  of  Education  will  carry  out  the  Governor's 
plan  and  have  charge  of  this  bill. 


Dancing  Notes 

Frances   Rocchi 

People  are  to-dav  beginning  to  realize  more  than 
ever  before  how  important  dancing  is  as  a  part  of 
the  daily  schedule.  Many  doctors  attribute  their 
patients'  ills  and  aches  to  the  lack  of  muscular 
activity,  and  to  the  greater  lack  of  joyous  feeling 
which  comes  with  good  health.  Some  physicians 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  most  of  the  organic  troubles 
may  be  traced  directly  to  bad  posture  —  for  the 
human  organs  cannot  perform  their  functions 
properly  if  squeezed  out  of  place  and  shape  through 
poor  position.  Carriage,  or  posture,  is  of  greater 
importance  than  the  majority  of  people  realize, 
and  is  very  often  an  expression  of  a  person's  state 
of  mind. 

Folk  dancing,  if  taught  with  sound,  fundamental 
principles,  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  ways  of 
learning  details  about  the  correct  use  of  the  body. 
It  is  a  wonderful  medium  towards  the  revival  of 
the  old  community  spirit.  The  feeling  of  kinship 
between  people  who  come  in  contact  during  a 
dance,  is  real  and  true,  for  in  a  dancing  class  the 
members  are  not  paving  a  person  to  come  and 
entertain  them,  but  all  take  part  and  make  their 
own  entertainment,  which  after  all,  is  the  ideal 
way  to  get  joy. 

We  are  especially  fortunate  to  have  with  us  in 
Boston,  Mr.  Cecil  Sharp,  director  of  the  Stratford- 
on-Avon  School  of  Folk  Song  and  Dance,  and  ot 
the  English  Folk  Dance  Societv .  Mr.  Sharp  has 
made  a  study,  and  has  gathered  together  art,  which 
miaht  otherwise  have  perished  with  the  passing  of 
the  old  English  peasants.  He  has  published  a 
great  many  books  of  both  the  dances  and  songs  of 
England,  and  in  a  talk  at  the  Lincoln  Town  Hall, 
on  Saturday  evening,  February  2Cth,  he  showed 
pictures  of  the  old  men  and  women  from  whom 
he  got  his  splendid  collection  of  music  and  dances. 
They  were  wonderful    faces,  and  Mr.  Sharp  more 
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than  convinced  his  audience  of  the  true  beauty  of  spicuous  in  "  bad   times."      Population    forced   on 

the  English  Folk  Song  and  Dance.  us  bv  prosperity  was  pushed  bevond  the  Alleghanies 

He  is  to  give  several  lectures  in    Boston,  and  is  by  u  bad  times."      Thus   the  West  was   settled  bv 

also  going  to  train    some    classes  in  folic  dancing.  waves  of  population  set  in  motion  by  well  defined 

Miss  Maltie  Key  assists  Mr*.  Sharp  at  his  lectures  economic  forces.      But   since   the  late   8o's  this  is 

and  sings  the  mast  charming  English  songs.  no   longer   true,   because   there   is    no   longer   any 

land  out  West  within  the  present  day  immigrant's 
means  of  purchase  ;   and  because  the  development 

Present  Day  Immigration  of  ocuean  trave'  haf  made  u  c(heaper  fo\  h™  c  Ve~ 

J                   °  turn  home.      Hard  times  to-day,  instead  or  sending 

£.  M.  Anthony  the  immiarants  out  West  to  settle  and  become   a 

o 

If  the  immigration  of  to-dav  were  the  result  of  permanent   part  of  our  population,  forces  them  by 

personal  initiative  and  voluntary  action  on  the  part  hundreds   of    thousands    back   to    their   European 

of  the    immigrant,  the    United   States    would    not  homes    where    thev    have   sent    their   savings,    and 

now  be  receiving  so  large  a  volume.      The  authori-  where    they  remain    until    another   period    of  our 

ties  on   the   subject   are  of   the   opinion    that   the  prosperitv  calls  them  here  again. 

desire  to   make   a    profit    upon  the   immigrants,  to  This  emigration    to   Europe  has   become  a  very 

get   cheap   labor,  and   to   sell   land,  have   probably  important  part  of  our  immigration  movement.      It 

brought  more  to  America  than  the  hard  conditions  should,  however,  be    noted,  that  those   immigrants 

of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.      The  efforts  of  large  who  return  to  Europe  are  the  more  fortunate  ones, 

employers  of  labor  and    shipowners  to  attract  and  who,  while  employed  have  been  able  to  save  enough 

bring   them     here    have  been    a   strong    factor   in  from    their    earnjt.gs    to   pay    their  passage    home, 

flooding  the  domestic   labor  market  with   an  over-  These  usually  have  also  a  savings   fund  in  Europe 

supply  of  low  wage  workers.  with  which  to  care  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

It  can  not  be  emphasized  too  often,  that,  while  But  the   less  fortunate  thousands  are   left  to  com- 

the  Italian    as  well  as   the  Slavic    races  leave   their  pete     with     the    native   workers     for    the     limited 

European  homes  because  of  extreme  poverty,  thev  opportunities  of  employment  here, 

come  here  primarily,  to  secure  higher  wages.      At  It   can    be   stated    that   the  rate   of  present   day 

the  present  time,  immigration  reflects  the  rise  and  immigration    depends  upon   and    is   determined   by 

fall  in  our   industrial  prosperity.      The   settlement  the  industrial  prosperitv  and  the  facilities  for  reach- 

of  our  West  has  been  peculiar.      Immigration  from  ing  the  country  receiving  the  immigrants,  and  not 

Europe  has  come  during  what  we  might  call  "  good  on    the    adverse    conditions    within    the    country 

times."     Migration   to  the  West  has    been   con-  sending  out  the  emigrants. 


NEWS    OF  THE   CLUBS 

R.  G.  Heiman 

Ellis    Memorial    and    Eldredge  while  the  Ellis  Memorial  Pa.vs  f(,r  ,he  Lother  haLlf 

vear.      All    the  winter    sports    are    taught    to    the 

HOUSe  children  during  the  winter  season.      The  members 

The  Ellis  Memorial  and  Eldredge  House  is  lo-  of  the  House  may  borrow  skates,  for  instance,  just 
cated  at  12  'Carver  street.  The  house  is  two  as  one  borrows  books  from  the  library, 
hundred  years  old,  so  one  can  easily  imagine  that  The  Mothers'  Club  holds  an  important  place  in 
it  falls  short  as  ideal  headquarters  for  four  hundred  the  House.  There  are  about  thirty  regular  mem- 
boys  and  girls  to  meet  in  weekly,  yet  the  clubs  bers  made  up  of  several  nationalities.  This  club 
have  a  very  good  attendance,  which  means  that  the  raises  enough  money  during  the  winter,  bv  giving 
members  enjoy  coming.  fairs  and  concerts  to  go  on  a  number  of  excursions 

The  clubs  are   all  recreational   and   social;   and  during  the  summer  months, 

the  important  part  of  the  work  lies  in  home   visit-  Many  of  the    former  members   are    now  volun- 

ing.      Miss    J.    R.    McCrady    is    the    Director    in  teers   of  the    various    groups    and    one    is    a    pa;d 

charge,  Mr.  Root  has    charge    of  the    boys'  clubs  worker.      The   board    of  directors    is  made    up    of 

and  Mrs.    Moore   of  the  girls'  work.      The   play-  people  who   support   the   house,  though    the   older 

ground  on  the  Boston  Common    is  under  the  sup-  members  are  often  called    together  to   discuss   and 

ervision  of  one  of  the  workers,  for  which  work  the  plan   the  work  for  the  clubs. 

City  of  Boston   pays  the  expense    for  six  months,  The  House  Camp  in  Sharon,  Mass.,  is  used  all 
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summer  by  members.  The  girls  go  there  the  first 
part  of  the  summer  and  the  boys  the  last  of  the 
season.  There  is  also  a  Caddy  Camp  which  gives 
eighteen  bovs  a  vacation  as  well  as  a  way  to  earn 
a  little  money. 

The  Ellis  Memorial  like  the  other  settlement 
and  neighborhood  house  in  the  South  End  meets 
an  important  need  in  the  community,  and  the 
neighborhood  is  better  for  having  such  a  center. 


* 
*    * 


S.  E.  G.  Announcements 

LlNFIELD K  ATSEFF 

The  wedding  is  announced  of  Miss  Fannie  R. 
KatsefF  to   Mr.  Nathan   J.  Linfield,  February  28, 

i9J5- 

Cohen  —  Singer 

The  wedding  is  announced  of  Miss  Mollie 
Singer  to  Dr.  Milton  M.  Cohen,  February  28, 
191.5. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Fishman  (nee  Alice  Seskin) 
announce  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Mildred  Gladys, 
on  January    1  7,  1915. 

S.   E.   G.   Meetings 
March  20      Some  phases  of  newspaper  work, 

Mr.  George  P.  Morris. 
March  27      A  co-operative  business, 

Mr.  Fisher,  of  Wm.  Filene's  Sons. 
April     2     (Friday)      Reception    to     our     Library 

friends. 
April      10      Business  meeting. 


North  End  Items 

A.    Krop 

No.  Bennet  St.  Industrial  School 

The  Sunday  Musicales  at  North  Bennet  Street 
School  Hall  have  proved  a  most  wonderful  source 
of  pleasure  to  our  neighbors.  The  hall  has  been 
filled  to  overflowing  at  each  concert.  The  audi- 
ences are  most  enthusiastic. 

Social  Service    House 

On  March  17th  the  Young  men's  Club  of  the 
Social  Service  House  will  present  the  play  "  The 
Bishop's  Candlesticks,"  by  Victor  Hugo,  for  the 
Social  Service  House  camp  fund.  The  cast  in- 
cludes John  Pullo,  Bishop;  Frank  Markio,  the 
little  maid;  John  Baletto,  the  Bishop's  sister; 
Michael  Faiia,  Sergeant  of  Gendarmes.  Genaro 
Mirabello,  the  Convict.  The  cast  is  an  unusually 
fine  one,  and   the   play  promises  to  be  a  great  suc- 


cess. Following  the  play  a  Minstrel  Show  will  be 
given,  in  which  local  hits  and  comp  jokes  will  play 
a  prominent  part.  The  chorus  is  a  strong  one, 
the  songs  bright  and  amusing.  Do  come  and  hear 
them.  We  are  hoping  for  a  generous  audience 
who  will  thus  help  along  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
ing season  at  Camp. 

Medical  Mission  and  Hull  St.  Settlement 

New  phases  of  work  have  developed  during 
the  month  of  February.  A  Sunday  afternoon 
story-hour  has  started  which  has  been  well  attended 
by  the  children  of  the  neighborhood,  and  compe- 
tent volunteer  workers  have  been  secured  to  assist 
in  this  work.  A  group  of  Camp  Fire  Girls, 
newly  organized,  holds  weekly  meetings.  Miss 
Lyna  R.  Harris,  General  Secretary  of  the  Boston 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  has  taken  the  guardianship  of 
this  camp.  There  are  fifteen  members,  mostly 
Jewish  girls,  and  splendid  enthusiasm  and  team 
work  are  being  manifested  by  each  girl. 

Our  young  people  are  becoming  interested,  in 
a  practical  way,  in  the  war  sufferers.  One  Boys' 
Club  has  sent  a  generous  contributon  to  the  Bel- 
gian Relief  Fund  ;  and  a  club  of  girls  has  furnished 
material,  and  made  supplies  for  the  Red  Cross. 

Civic  Service  House 

The  fourth  monthly  lecture  of  the  seasons, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Clubs  of  the 
Civic  Service  House  will  be  held  Sunday  evening, 
March  14.  The  subject  this  month  will  be, 
"Should  immigration  be  further  restricted?" 
Henry  Abrahams,  secretary  of  the  Central 
Labor  Union,  will  speak  on  the  affirmative,  and 
Joseph  Spano,  of  the  American  Civic  League  for 
Immigrants,  on  the  negative. 

De  Amicis  Club 

A  meeting  of  the  De  Amicis  Club  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  24,  at  the  Library  Club- 
house. The  speakers  for  the  evening  were  Mr. 
John  H.  Noboli  on  "  Literature,"  and  Miss  Adelina 
Paramino  on  "  King  Arthur  and  the  Arthurian 
Romance,"  both  talks  were  very  interesting.  The 
newly  elected  officers  of  the  club  are  Miss  Helena 
T.  Tortorella,  President ;  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Coppola, 
Vice-President;  Miss  Louise  Zanetti,  Secretary; 
and  Mr.  Emilio  D'Errico,  Treasurer. 

Library  Clubhouse 

In  order  to  give  the  point  of  view  held  by  the  children, 
we  print  each  month  one  group  report.  This  is  the 
report  of  a  club  of  7th  grade  girls: 

Miss  Goldstein  told  the  Tuesday  Afternoon 
Group  the  story  of  "  Abraham  Lincoln,"  and  read 
the  poems  u  Lincoln,"  by  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
"  Captain,   My     Captian,"    by    Walt    Whitman, 
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and  "  Lincoln,"  by  George  Henry  Bowker.  In 
our  business  meeting  with  Miss  Guerrier  we  found 
out  all  the  subjects  we  had  taken  up  so  far  this 
year,  and  they  are  Ambition,  Cleanliness,  Concen- 
tration, Unselfishness,  Kindness  to  Animals,  Habit, 
Self-Control,  and  Courtesy.  We  took  up  the 
subject  of  Efficiency  to-day,  and  we  find  that  the 
word  means  "  doing  very  well  what  a  person  has 
to  do."  Then  we  were  discussing  of  having  a 
party.  Miss  Heiman  said  that  every  girl  should 
bring  a  program,  and  the  three  girls  who  have  the 
best  programs  would  be  on  the  committee.  In 
our  singing  we  sang  songs  from  the  National 
Flower.  In  our  dancing  we  danced  the  Swedish 
Ring  and  Sellingers  Round. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Annie   Kaczinsky, 
Secy.   Tuesday  Afternoon  Group. 

The  average  age   of  children   of  this  group   is 
about  i  2  vears. 


Interesting  Articles  in  the  March 
Magazines 

Atlantic  Monthly  :  "Is  a  Permanent  Peace 
Possible  ?  " 

Catholic  World  :   "  Mexico  for  the  Mexicans." 

Good  Housekeeping:  "The  Low  Burned 
Candle." 

Harper's  Monthly  :  "  What  is  Pure  English." 

Ladies'  Home  Journal :  "  America's  Gift  to  the 
World." 

McClure's  :  "Eight  Years  of  the  Pure  Food 
Law." 

Popular  Mechanics  :  "By  Rail  through  Dark- 
est Africa." 

Review  of  Reviews  :  "  America's  Industrial  and 
Commercial  Recovery." 

St.  Nicholas:  "A  Friend  in  Need — How  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  Found  a  Publisher." 

Scribner's  :   "  Building  of  the   Panama  Canal." 


CLARK,  FLORIST 

Flowers  for  all  occasions 

at  reasonable  prices 

Cor.  Boylston  and  Berkeley  St.,  Boston. 


Buy  Vases  for  Spring  Flowers 
at  the 

Paul  Revere  Pottery  Shop 

478  Boylston  St. 


HOOD'S  CLEAN  MILK 


Hood's  Milk  is  produced  in  clean  surroundings,  because 
Hood  Dairymen  are  paid  cash  premiums  for  sanitary  conditions. 

All  dairies  are  regularly  inspected  by  trained  men  to 
protect  the  hundreds  of  users  of  Hood's  Milk. 

Who  inspects  the  farm  where  your  milk  supply  comes 
from? 


Gold  Medal 
National  Dairy  Show, 

1914. 


H.  P.  Hood  &  Sons, 
Dairy  Experts. 
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always  reliable. 

395  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Herbert  S.  Potter 
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238-240  State  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Joseph  Goodnow  &  Co.  Inc. 
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Tel-  Richmond  1096 

FRANK  LEVERONE  &  CO. 

Contractors  C&  Builders 

38  Chardon  St. 

Tel.  Richmond  641 

Andrew  J.  Granara 

Plumber,  Steam    and    Gas  Fitter,  Sanitary  Drainage  and 

Ventilation 

174  North  Street,  Boston 

Cambridge  Laundry 

"The   Laundry  that  Saves  your  linen" 

Cambridgeport,    Mass. 

We  have  everything  in 

VICTROLAS  C&  EDISON   DIAMOND   DISC 
PHONOGRAPH 

Including  a  complete  record  service 
We  offer  exceptionally  easy  terms 

C.  C.  HARVEY  PIANO  CO.       144  Boylston  St. 

JOHN  C.  PAIGE  &  CO. 

65   Kilby  Street 
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WILBER  F.  TURNER 
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EDITORIAL 
The  Social  Worker 

F.   Goldstein 

Social  work  is  so  large  and  varied  that  main- 
are  attracted  to  rhe  field.  Some  take  up  the  work 
as  a  hobby,  others  to  study,  still  others  to  confer, 
and  a  very  few  to  live  with  the  people.  All  who 
are  attracted,  let  us  hope,  no  matter  what  their 
motive  mav  be,  are  seekers,  and  as  such  readily 
group  themselves  into  four  classes. 

First,  we  have  the  sentimentalists  ;  or  as  thev 
might  better  be  called  the  sentimental  dabblers, 
who  like  butterflies  on  the  wing  flv  hither  and 
thither  from  one  new  hobby  to  another,  volunteer 
help  here,  to-dav  and  there,  to-morrow  ;   but,  who 


are  always  sentimental  and  irresponsible  in  the 
work.  Their  proffered  help  is  of  little  value,  still, 
they  are  almost  harmless  and  require  only  tact  and 
patience  to  deal  with,  before  they  themselves  dis- 
appear from  the  scene. 

Secondly,  there  are  the  earnest  students,  or 
middle  class  leisurely  people  who  also  come  as 
volunteers  ;  but  who  are,  nevertheless,  of  great 
assistance  in  conducting  work  at  the  settlements 
and  social  centres,  where  they  almost  always  serve 
as  club  leaders,  or  help  to  entertain  and  make 
many  friends. 

The  third  class  is  without  a  doubt  the  most 
harmful  in  the  field  of  social  work.  These  are 
perhaps  the  extreme  and  latest  social  theorists 
who  think  they  know  it  all,  and  begin  the  work 
by  assuming  an  air  of  superiority  in  dealing  with 
the  poor  whom  they  have  come  to  "  uplift." 
Here  also  are  the  people  who  have  failed  in  all 
other  kinds  of  work,  and  the  snobs,  who  either 
through  an  artificial  suavity  or  extreme  brusqueness 
are  irritating  in  their  manners,  and  antagonizing 
to  the  dwellers.  The  people  of  the  tt  slums  "  will 
not  respond  to  such  advances,  for  these  workers 
are  soon  recognized,  labelled  "  Stiff"  or  "  Stuck- 
up,"  and  will  never  get  the  chance  to  learn  here, 
or  to  accomplish  their  aims. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  forth  and  best  class  of 
workers,  the  simply  human,  unselfish,  and  most 
useful  people.  These  do  not  come  in  search  of  a 
hobbv,  nor  to  studv,  nor  to  teach.  They  come 
solelv  because  thev  cannot  help  it.  They  want 
to  come  ;  come,  like  it  and  remain.  To  this 
fourth  class  everv  man  is  a  brother,  and  the  whole 
world  a  home.  Thev  are  unobtrusive,  cheerful, 
and  encouraging.  Their  homes  are  inviting 
churches  where  the  highest  gospel  is  expounded  ; 
where  individual  trust,  mutual  respect,  human 
sympathy,  and  untold  kindnesses  create  harmony. 
Their  usefulness  is  unquestionable.  They  are 
the  successful  social  workers  who  make  lifelong 
friends  among  their  poorer  brethren  and  are 
always  trusted  and  looked  up  to  by  them  ;  be- 
cause they  are  full  of  sentiment,  vet  are  not  sen- 
timental. Thev  do  not  come  tainted  with  theories, 
nor  imbued  with  the  extravagant  and  conscious 
desire  to  "uplift."  They  do  not  pry  into,  nor 
force  their    neighbors'  confidences.      They   come 
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fully  realizing  that  all  men  have  something  to  con-  The  Power  of  an    Endless  Life  !      Let  us  take 

tribute  towards  the  big  contest  of  life.      They  rec-  some  earnest   thought   together  of  what  the  value 

ognize  what   is   best  in   every  man,  unconsciously  is  of  believing   in   a  life    to   come  when   this   life 

through  intercourse  with    him  spur  him  on  to  bet-  here  is  past, — the  value,  I  mean,  to  human  beings 

ter   things,  and   then  jointly  face   the   problem   of  in  general,  to  the  race  as  a  whole,  and  to  each  of 

human  welfare.  us  as  individuals  who  have  duties  to  discharge,  and 

In  order  to  attain  the  best  results  in  social  work,  burdens  to  bear,  and   losses   to   meet,  and  failures 

it  is  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  people  who  con-  and  sorrows  to   encounter.      We  will   not   seek  in 

sider  themselves  too  educated  and  well  bred  to  come  this    connection    to  justify    the   faith,   nor   yet  to 

to  work  in  the  poorer  districts,  under  the  impression  prove  the  solid   nature  of  the  ground  on  which  it 

that  the  dwellers  here  are  their  inferiors  and  know  rests.      We  will  not  even   consider  the  probabili- 

absolutely  nothing.      All  workers  must  never  lose  ties  of  its  being  true.      It  will  be  enough  to  esti- 

sight  of   the   fact   that   "  slum  "  dwellers,  too,  are  mate  its  value  and   the   practical  worth  it  has   for 

after  all  human,  with  minds,  hearts  and  hands,  and  living,    thinking,    toiling,    hoping    human    beings 

that  it  is   not   choice,  but   only  the   misfortune   of  whose   eyes   behold    the    heights  which    their  feet 

their  environment  that  forces  them  to  exist  as  they  are  ever  restless  to  attain, 

do.      It  is  a  mistake  for  workers  only  theoretically  The  Power  of  an  Endless  Life  ! 

trained    immediately  to  impart  their  book  knowl-  First  of  all,  it  is   a  power  of  this  belief  that  it 

edge  of  life  to  these  people.      It  is  unwise  to  teach  reminds  us  of  the  largeness  of  the  world,  of  the 

people  company  manners  before  you  have  shown  immensitv  of  the  scene  of  things  in  the  midst  of 

them  a  way  of  earning  an  independent  livelihood;  which  we  live  and    move  and  have  our  being.      It 

that  is,  you  must   teach    people    the   things   thev  suggests   in   a    forceful,  beautiful  and  helpful  way 

want  and  need  to  know,  and  not  the  things  which  the   fact    that  in    the  "  Father's    house   are  many 

you  think  they  ought  to  know.     So   long   as   they  mansions," — not  rooms  merely,  chambers  to  sleep 

are   hungry,  naked,  and  cold,  there  will  be  no   re-  in,  spaces  for  rest  and  peace,  and  enjoyment,  but 

sponse.      The  poor  are  easy  to  make  friends  with;  "  mansions,"  dwelling  places  for  the  spirit,  where 

but  they  instinctively  resent  being  patronized,  in-  love  shall  claim   its  own   again,  and  growth   con- 

vestigated,  meddled  with,  or  put  under  the  micro-  tinue,  and    truth    be   sought   and    found,  and    the 

scope   as    if  they  were    some    curious    species    of  failure  and    the   suffering  here   become  forgotten 

other  life  ;   for  they,  too,  have  intelligence,  and  are  and  redeemed   in  new  attainment,  deeper  joy,  and 

curiously  sensitive.     Truthful  co-operation  is  nee-  endless  satisfaction. 

essary   at   all   times,  for   their   oft-time   common  The  Power  of  an   Endless    life!      What   shall 

sense,  keen  insight,  and  actual  knowledge  of  con-  we  say  of  its  power  to  console  and  cheer  and  bless 

ditions  can  be  of  great  help   to  the   social  worker  and  strengthen  ?      Ah,  what   need  be  said,  except 

in  solving  the  most   difficult    social  and  economic  to  point  you  to  the  joy  and  hope  and  radiant  power 

problems.  of  Easter  Day  itself!      How  it  acts  to  hearten  and 

inspire  all !      The  youngest   feel  it,  and  the  oldest 

The  Power  of  an  Endless  Life  kunoT  the  "eicome  sunshine  that  it  pours  among 

the   lengthening   shadows    which    the   years   have 

Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham  brought.     Exactly  what  our  life  would  be  without 

On  Easter  Day,   as  on   no   other  in  the  course  this  power  none  of  us  can  say  ;  but  what  we  find 

of  all  the  circling  year,  we  feel  ourselves  immortal,  it  when  the  faith  is  vital,  and  the  trust  assured  and 

Life    is   now    triumphant.      Death    is    conquered,  firm,  we  all  have  often   seen.      It    lulls  to  rest  the 

The  grave  is  not  the  end  of  all.      Angel  influences  sobbing   child  of  warm   affection,  tossing  on   the 

fill  the  air.      Descending  from    on  high,  they  roll  pillow  of  despair.      It   soothes  the  vain  and  angry 

away  the   stones  of  doubt   and  grief.      They  say  thoughts  that  rise  in  hot  rebellion  at  the  losses  and 

to  the  saddened  soul  and   darkened  heart:  "Why  the  partings  of  the  world. 

seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead?      He  or  she  Do  you  remember  what  the  explanation  was  that 

whom  you  have  loved  and  lost  is   not   here,  but  is  the  ancients  gave  of  the  bright  phenomenon  of  na- 

arisen,  and  is  gone  before  you  into  new  and  higher  ture  which  appears  upon  the  very  clouds  of  heaven 

life."      That,  of  course,  is   the  triumph-note  and  when  the  storm  has  passed  ?      It  was  called  God's 

the  glorious  burden  in  the  song  that  once  again  is  bow  of  promise, — the  token  of  his  covenant  with 

taken  up  and   made  to  echo  everywhere.      For  the  man-      II  was  sa'd   tnat  God  placed  it  there  when 

world   itself   keeps   Easter   Day,'  and   in    bursting  men  had  just   passed  through  a    bitter  and  a  hard 

seed    and    opening    leaf  and   refulgent   flower,  we  experience   of  loss   and    pain,  to    give    assurance 

find  a  world-wide  prophecy  of  life  to  come.  that  they  nevermore  would  be  forgotten,  but  might 
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look  above  for  help.     "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,"  those  emotions  that  stirred  within  the  hearts  of  our 

said  God,  "  when  I   bring  a  cloud   over  the  earth,  forefathers  in  Egypt;   feel  something  of  the  agony 

that  the  bow  shall  be  seen  upon  the  cloud."  that  the  slaves  felt;   something  of  the  anticipation 

O  blessed  thought  and  happv  harbinger  of  good  when  Moses  and   Aaron    came    to    them  with  the 

to  come  !      Thus  everywhere  God's  bow  of  prom-  gladsome   news   of  approaching  freedom;  and  fi- 

ise  shines.      It  arches  with  the  glory   of  the  spring  nally,  the  exultation  of  the   Jews   when    freedom 

above  the  dark,  cold   grave  of  winter.      It  tells  of  really  came. 

new  life   springing  out  of  old,  of  truth   that  ever  We  must  keep  all  the  great  event  in  our  minds, 

triumphs    over   error,  of  goodness    rising    out    of  and  endeavor  by  every  effort  to  instill   it   into  the 

evil,  of  Immortality  when  Death  is  past.  hearts  of  our  children  with  the  same  zealous  spirit 

That  is  the  Power  of  an  Endless  Life,  and  that  and  fervent  love  that  our  ancestors  handed  it  down 

the    message   of  each    Easter   Sunday  !      Alas   for  to  posterity.      Our  faith  remains  firm,  sacred,  and 

him  who  does  not  feel  it  : —  binding,  only  because  of  that  event.      Many  of  the 

"Alas  for  him  who  never  sees  commandments    in    the    Bible    revolve    upon    this 

The  stars  shine  through  his  cypress-trees  !  pivot, —  the  history  of  our  Redemption  from  Egypt 

Who,  hopeless,  lays  his  dead  away,  — for  it  is  the  groundwork  of  our  lewish  career 

Nor  looks  to  see  the  breaking  day  T                ,                    ■         j      ■              i               i    i- 

Across  the  mournful  marbles  play  !  k  must  be  remembered,  that,  unless  we  believe  in 

Who  hath  not  learned  in  hours  of  faith  the   narration   in    Exodus,  we  cannot  consistently 

The  truth,  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown  claim  to  be  the    standard    bearers    of   God's  truth 

That  Lite  is  ever  Lord  of  Death,  _                                                     . 

And  Love  can  never  lose  its  own! "'  on  earth.      If   we  should   fail   to  remind  ourselves 

of  days  gone  by,  we  would  onlv  be  the  owners  of 

a  presumptuous  pretence. 

PaSSOVer  :     An     Interpretation  To  commemorate  the  event,  according  to  Bible 

laws,  and  as  interpreted  by  the  Rabbis,  means  to 

James   LV1ARCUS  firmly  establish  our  just  claim  as  an  ancient  nation 

"  Passover,  or  the  Eeast  of  Unleavened  Bread,"  which  suffered  centuries  of  slavery  before  it  gave 

begins  on  the  eve  of  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first  to  the  world    the    meaning  of  liberty,  and   defied 

month  of  the  Jewish  Calendar,  Nisan,  the  month  danger  and  death,  but  brought  to  light  a   fountain 

of  spring,  and  ends  on  the  twenty-first  day  thereof,  of  civilization  and   supplied  the  whole  world  with 

lasting,  according  to  Scripture,    seven    days,    of  wisdom, —  the  Bible. 

which  the  first  and   the  last  are   holy  days.      It  is  The  first  night  of  Passover  is  called  Seder  night, 

first  a  festival  of  spring,  on  which  man  in  common  "Seder"  means  "  programme."      On    that    night 

with  nature   celebrates   the    renewal    of  life  ;   but  the  same  fixed  programme  for  all  Israel   is  carried 

chiefly  the  Eeast  of  Redemption,  commemorating  out  in  every  Jewish  home.      The  paschal  lamb   is 

the  great  event  of  Israel's  deliverance  from  Egvpt,  no  longer  offered,  because  it  was  an  offering  com- 

and  holding   forth  the   promise    of  mankind's    re-  manded   only    during    Israel's    occupancy    of   the 

demption  from  all  thraldom  in  the   future,  a  festi-  Land  of  Promise.      The  eating  of  the  bitter  herbs 

val   of  joy   and   thanksgiving,  of  liberty   and   of  (Morrow)  dipped  in  harotheth  (a  mixture  of  nuts, 

hope.  apples     and     wine),    the    presence    of    a    roasted 

The  historic   note  is   predominant  in  the  Pass-  bone  instead  of  the  Paschal    lamb,  a    roasted   egg, 

over  celebration.      It  is  the  greatest  of  our  histor-  salt  water,  wine  and  unleavened  bread  on  the  table 

ical  feasts,  in  that  it  commemorates  the  birth  of  are  all  symbols  of  the  ancient  Seder  night  ceremo- 

the  Jewish  people  as  a   people.      As  an   historical  nies. 

feast,  the  Passover  is  meant  to  recall  all   the  won-  The   bitter   herbs    signify   bitterness, — so    em- 

derful  events  that  attended  the  birth  of  the  Jewish  blematic  of  the  slave's  lot.      There  is  nothing  more 

people:  —  the  period  of  suffering  and  misery  that  wretched  or  pitiful    than  the  life  of  a   slave.      He 

they   went   through,  —  their  enslavement   by   the  is  a  person  without  rights  or  property.    Nothing  be- 

Egyptians  ;   the  killing   of  the  male  children;   the  longs  to  him.      A  person  without  a  family,  for  the 

cruelty  and  tyranny  of  Pharoah  ;   the   message  of  institution  of  marriage  was  unknown  amongslaves, 

Freedom  brought  to  them  bv  Moses  and  his  brother  his  offspring  belonged  to  his  master.      The  roasted 

Aaron  ;  the  reluctance  at  first  on  the  part  of  the  bone   is  a  reminder  of  the  happiness  we  enjoyed 

Jews  to  receive  the  message;  the  subsequent  mir-  during  our   independent   career  in  our  own    land, 

acles  ;  the  divine  intervention  in  their  behalf;  and  The  roasted   egg  symbolizes  the  free  will  offering 

finally,  the  Jewish  triumph  and  release  from  bond-  (Chagigah)  which  was   in  vogue  during  the  exist- 

age.  ence  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.     The  four  cups 

In  each  generation   every  Jewish  person  must  of  wine  are  representative  of  the  four  expressions 

experience,   must    reproduce    within    himself,    all  of  redemption  used   by  Moses  to  convey  the  word 
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of  God  to  the   Jewish  people.      He  used  tour  dif-  annual    reports  of    philanthropic   institutions   and 

ferent   expressions,  hence,  the   four  cups   of  wine  are   thereby  not   posted   on    what   is   either    being 

supposed  to  be  drunk  during  the  Seder.      The  un-  endeavored  or  accomplished.      Part  of  this  public 

leavened  bread  or  "  bread  of  affliction,"  as  the  Bible  neglect  is   also   due  to  the  doctor  himself^  who   is 

calls  it,  which  must  be  used   during  the  eight  days  contented   to   toil   day   after  day,  year  after  year, 

of  Passover,  commemorates  the  haste  in  which  our  patiently  assuming  his   never-ending   burdens,  but 

ancestors    departed    from    Egypt-,  carrying   along  always    mentally    happy,   if  he   can   carry  on    his 

their  unleavened  dough,  and  baking  it  on  the  way.  work  in  silence. 

This  unleavened  bread  or  "  matzo  "  is  emblematic  Still  we  are  living  in  a  live  epoch, — a  scientific 
of  poverty.  The  poorest  people  of  the  Orient  eat  and  progressive  period, — wherein  the  public  is 
this  form  of  bread.  It  is  very  quickly  made  and  beginning  to  feel  the  results  of  the  district  dec- 
requires  little  time  to  prepare  it.  The  "  matzo  "  tor's  efforts,  and  is  heartily  co-operating  to  inspire 
does  not  only  represent  poverty,  but  it  also  rep-  him  in  his  noble  work  to  sympathize  with  the 
resents  anticipation.  If  the  bitter  herbs  represent  unfortunate  sick,  to  alleviate  human  suffering,  and 
slavery  at  its  worst,  an  abject  slave  without  hope,  to  instill  a  feeling  of  good  will  and  cheer  wherever 
without  ambition,  without  the  prospect  of  any  his  presence  is  felt.  Previous  to  1 796  there  were 
betterment,  the  unleavened  bread  exhibits  the  same  no  provisions  made  by  the  city  or  any  agency  to 
slave  with  a  ray  of  hope  illuminating  his  existence  ;  care  for  the  sick  poor.  In  that  year  there  was  an 
the  same  slave  with  the  message  of  Moses  to  cheer  association  formed  for  that  purpose.  The  Boston 
him  ;  the  same  slave  on  that  eventful  fourteenth  Dispensary,  then  established,  consisted  of  a  stafF 
night  of  Nisan,  eating  his  paschal  lamb  on  Egyptian  of  physicians  who  cared  for  patients  either  at 
soil  with  the  knowlege  that  this  was  to  be  his  last  their  home,  office  or  apothecary  shop.  This  was 
meal  in  bondage,  that  at  midnight,  the  chains  the  first  medical  charity  in  Boston,  and  the  third 
would  be  broken,  and  freedom  come.  formed  in  this  country.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
Passover  brings  a  message  of  hope  and  cheer  to  Boston  dispensary,  such  an  arrangement  met  the 
all  who  are  oppressed.  Nothing  could  be  more  needs  of  the  community,  but,  as  the  population 
abject,  wretched,  nor  hopeless  than  the  condition  increased,  and  likewise  the  sick  poor,  the  ambula- 
of  the  Jewish  people  in  Egypt,  before  the  Exodus,  tory  cases  were  separated  from  the  home  cases, 
and  yet,  to  that  helpless,  downtrodden  race,  there  The  result  was,  that  the  out-patient  clinic,  that  is, 
came,  deliverance.  So  the  message  of  Passover  where  patients  can  be  treated  at  the  hospital  itself, 
goes  out  to  all  the  oppressed,  the  downtrodden  and  was  given  its  primary  foothold  in  medical  organ- 
the    suffering;  to    all    groaning    under     injustice,  ization. 

cheers   and  brings  to  them  the  word  of  hope,  that  The   Boston   Dispensary  now  maintains  a  staff" 

to  them,  too,  redemption  will  come,  that  universal  of  sixteen  district   physicians,  who   cover    Boston 

peace  will  prevail,  and  that  there  will  be  a  brother-  proper,  the   congested    sections  of  the  city  where 

hood  uniting  all  men.      As   our  Rabbis  saw  it,  the  most  of  the   poor  live.      The  doctor  is  designated 

crossing    of    the    Red    Sea    and     the    redemption  as    either   city   doctor,   district    physician,   district 

from    Egypt    is  but   a    part   of  the    redemption  to  doctor,  etc. ;  but,  suffice  it  to  say,  that   it  is  a  pn- 

come  ;   the  beginning  of  the  process  which  will  be  vate  charity  catering  to   the  medical   needs  of  the 

completed  when  all  tyranny  will  disappear,  and  the  worthy    poor,  and    has   absolutely  no   connection 

entire   Jewish    nation  will    enjoy  the    blessings  of  with  the   City   of  Boston.     The   service  is  solely 

freedom  bodily  as  well  as  spiritually.  intended  for  those  poor  unable  to  leave  their  beds  ; 

the  classes  consisting  of  all  the  sick  or  those  ill  or 

The  Work  Of  a  District    Physician  in  distress  through  unfortunate  circumstances  and 

unable  to  pay  a  private  physician. 
Harry   Olin,  M.  D.  -j^e  cjty  js  divided   into  sixteen   districts,  with 

There  is,  perhaps,  no   field   of  work   so   little  a  call  station  in  each   district,  where  calls  are  left 

known  about  or  understood  as   that  of  a  district  for    the    doctor.      Eor     the    convenience    of    the 

physician.      The  majority  of  the  laity  faintly  real-  neighborhood,  most    of  the  call   stations  are  drug 

ize  that  such   a   position   exists,  and  what   little  is  stores,  but  some  are  located  in   settlement  houses 

known  concerning  the  work  is  often  misconstrued,  such  as  the  South  End  House,  on  Tyler  St.,  North 

That  such  an  important  community  mission  is  not  Bennet  St.   Industrial   School,  in    the  North  End, 

better  known  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  this  and  the  Bunker   Hill  Boys'  Club,  in  Charlestown. 

particular  field  receives  either  scant  or  no  recogni-  The  organization  aims  to   have  these  call  stations 

tion  from  the  public  at  large.      I  may  say,  though,  located  as   centrally  as  possible  for  that  particular 

that  the  poorer  classes  are  somewhat  excepted  in  district    which    it    serves.      Patients   desiring    the 

this   statement,    for   they    do    not    usually    review  doctor    merely   leave    their   name   and   address  at 
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the  call  station    before   9   a.m.,  and  are   seen   the  he  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  local  Health  Board, 

same   morning.      Calls  left  after  9  a.  m.  are  seen  To  illustrate  this,  I  cite  the  following  case  ;  — 

the  following  day.  A  family  was   recently  visited   at   the    mother's 

The  district  doctor  takes  his  calls  at  the  station  request,  who  said  that   the  youngest   of  her  eight 

and  starts   making   his  rounds  at  9  a.  m.,  visiting  children,  three  years  old,  had  a  "  sore  throat,"  and 

from  the  list  the   patients  who  desire  his  services,  three   of  the    other  children   had  "heavy   colds." 

The  paramount    duty  of  the   district  physician    is  Investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  child  with 

to  visit  mainly  sick  bed  cases,  that  is,  those  too  ill  the  "sore  throat"   had  severe  diphtheria,  and  the 

to  visit  any  out-patient  clinic.      If  the  patient  can  three   other    children    moderate    cases.     All   four 

be    provided    with    ordinary   assistance,  combined  were  sent  to  the  Boston  City  Hospital.      Cultures 

with  the    nursing  care   given    by    the    Instructive  in  the  remaining  four  children  showed  no  diphthe- 

District   Nursing  Association,  which   co-operates  ria,  nevertheless,  each  child  was  given  an  immun- 

with  the  doctor,  and  if  the  illness  is  not  too  severe,  izing  dose   of  antitoxin.      Three   of  the   children 

the  sick   person    is   allowed   to    remain    at  home;  who  had  diphtheria  were  in  school  the  day  before 

otherwise,  if  too  ill,  or  if  facilities  and  assistance  the  doctor  was  called,  and  because  of  their  "  heavy 

are   poor,  the  patient  is    referred   to  some  general  colds,"  the  thoughtful  mother  decided  to  have  the 

hospital  for  admission  and  treatment.  doctor. 

Trie  constituency  is  composed  chiefly  of  labor-  It   can   readily   be   seen   how  such  a  family  can 

ers,  factory  hands,  and  those  in  trade  occupations,  be  the  starting  point   of  a  great  epidemic,  dissimi- 

VVhile  the  latter  are    much    less   numerous,  their  nate  the  disease  to  the   school   and  neighborhood, 

number  has  been   considerably  increased  this  year  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  doctor's  observation, 

on  account  of  the  depressing  business  conditions.  in  checking  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

It  can,  however,  be  safely  said,  that  improvement  The    agencies    co-operating    with    the    district 

in   the  business  world  will  greatly  lessen   the  de-  doctor  are  of  invaluable  assistance.      First  and  fore- 

mands  from   this  class  who  really  aim  to  be  inde-  most,  is  the  Instructive  District  Nursing  Associa- 

pendent,  and    in    normal   times   always    retain   the  tion,    which   furnishes  trained   district   nurses    for 

services  of  a  private  physician.  those  cases  requiring  bedside  care.      The  efficiency 

The  high  cost  of  living  has  visibly  affected  all  of  the  doctor's  work  is  much  enhanced  here  by  the 
these  classes.  Thev  are  forced,  through  circum-  intelligent,  painstaking  and  devoted  care  given  by 
stances,  to  live  in  congested  neighborhoods,  partly  the  nurses.  The  splendid  work  of  the  nurse  is 
because  the  rents  are  cheaper,  and  partly  on  ac-  preeminent  in  the  community.  Her  duties  are  not 
count  of  convenience,^their  houses  often  being  merely  arduous,  but  manifold.  She  is  of  great  in- 
located  near  their  work.  Most  of  the  houses  fluence  as  adviser,  social  worker,  and  sympathizer, 
consist  of  dark  hallways,  dirty  stairs,  ill-ventilated  and  is  always  in  a  position  to  render  the  doctor 
rooms,  not  kept  any  too  clean,  and  old-fashioned  valuable  information  for  the  correct  solution  of  a 
plumbing.  "  Where  dirt  is,  disease  breeds,"  is  a  case.  Families  requiring  aid  are  referred  to 
only  too  true  in  these  congested  tenements.  The  various  charitable  organizations,  and  guided  into 
district   doctor's    presence    is    a   great   educational  the  proper  channels. 

influence  towards  the  campaign  of  cleanliness,  for  This  is  merely   a    brief   summary    of   a    district 

attempts  to  "tidy  up  "  before    the  doctor  comes,  doctor's  work.      His  task  is  not  only  arduous,  but 

are  invariably  a  daily  occurrence.  one   of  great   responsibility,  for  he  is   a   necessary 

A  great  metropolis   with   a  cosmopolitan    com-  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  a  smooth,  social  ma- 

munity  needs  better  housing  conditions  in  addition  chinery,  in  a  constructive,  social  state, 

to  educational  propaganda,  for  the  latter  alone  will  The  following;  figures  are  added  to  illustrate  the 

not  entirely  remedy  all  the  existing  evils.      Single,  magnitude  of  the   district    physician's  work  during 

well-built,  clean,  sanitary  houses  are  essential,  and  the  year  1 9  1  3  :    1,230  men,  2,770  women,  3,739 

civic  pride  should  leave  no  stone  unturned,  for  the  children,  total,  7,739  patients,  to  which   the   phy- 

erection   of  such   houses   will   constitute  the  main  sicians  made  16,171  visits  in  the  homes, 

foundation  in  the  battle  against  disease.      It  should  Prescriptions  issued    by    Pharmacy   for  district 

not  be  forgotten  that  the  district  doctor  is  a  com-  doctors'    6,028.      Emergency    calls    answered    for 

munity   health   overseer   with    the   opportunity   to  year,  153. 
prevent,  and  to  aid  stamp  out  epidemics.      As  such, 
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Districts 

Sections  of  the  city 


Patients  treated  in  their  Homes — 1913 


Men 


No.  of  patients  treated 


North  End 108. 

West  End 102. 

South  End 310.. 

South  Boston 236.. 

East  Boston 92  . 

Roxbury 229 . . 

Charlestown 153.. 

Total 1230. 


Women 

Children 

1 

•    253... 

.    27O. . . 

•  63,. 

•    273... 

•    293... 

.  668. 

.    690 . . . 

.    663... 

.1663. 

•   474- •• 

.    800... 

.1510. 

.   201 . . . 

•   3'3-- 

.  606. 

•    571  -  -  - 

.  859... 

.1659. 

.    308... 

.   541... 

. 1002 . 

.2770... 

•3739- • 

•7739- 

Total  No.  of  visits  Location  of  call 

paid  by  physician  stations  Nov.  i,  1914 

860 No.  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School 

1559 Elizabeth  Peabody  House,  Charles  Street 

3612 Boston  Dispensary,  25  Bennet  Street 

3042...  So.  Bay  Union,  640  Harrison  Ave.,  Head- 
quarters of  Instructive  District  Nursing 
Association 

606....    1 166 Maverick  Dispensary,  18  Chelsea  Street 

.   3788.Fabour's  Drug  Store,  2121  Washington  Street 

Barnham's  Drug  Store,  459  Dudley  Street 

Cramer's  Drug  Store,  1212  Columbus  Avenue 

.   2144 Bunker  Hill  Boys'  Club,  10  Woods  Street 

16,171  =  2.07  visits  per  patient 


The  Swineherd 

From  Hans  Anderseii's  Tale 
Edith  Guerrier 

Copyright  1915 

Characters 

Prince  of  the  Enchanted  Wood 
A  Swineherd  Lady  Celeste 

An    Emperor  Lady  Aurora 

Fritz,  the  Prince's  Friend    Lady  Angelica 
A  Princess  Lady  Seraphina 

The  Prince  and  his  friend  Fritz  are  in  the  Prince's 
Garden. 

Fritz:  Well,  my  Prince,  if  you  are  so  lonely 
why  don't  you  choose  a  wife  to  keep  your  palace 
in  order,  darn  your  socks,  and  be  a  cheerful  com- 
panion to  you  when  you  are  sad. 

Prince  :  I  have  thought  of  a  wife,  Fritz,  and  it 
seems  to  me  the  Emperor's  daughter  may  perhaps 
be  the  one  for  me  to  marry. 

Fritz:  The  Emperor's  daughter  ! 

Prince  :  Yes,  that  is  what  I  said.  I  have 
never  seen  her,  but  being  an  Emperor's  daughter 
she  would  surelv  be  wise,  beautiful  and  a  tidy 
housekeeper. 

Fritz  :  The  Emperor  might  not  let  you  have 
her,  your  kingdom  is  so  small. 

Prince  :   As  for  that,  a  man  can  but  try. 

Fritz  :    What  gifts  shall  vou  send  her  ? 

Prince  :  Ah,  now  I  will  prove  that  she  cannot 
refuse  me,  the  worth  of  my  gifts  will  be  so  great. 
First,  I  shall  give  her  the  rose  which  is  now  in 
bloom. 

Fritz  :  I  had  forgotten  that,  it  is  truly  the 
loveliest  flower  in  the  world. 

Prince  :  You  know  it  blooms  only  once  in  five 
years  but  it  is  so  beautiful  that  any  honest  person 
who  smells  it,  forgets  all  his  cares  and  sorrows. 
Then  I  shall  send  her  my  sweet  nightingale. 

Fritz  :  She  must  have  a  heart  of  stone  if  she 
refuses  you  after  these  gifts. 


Prince  :  I  will  tie  them  up  at  once.  Will  you 
carry  them  for  me  ?  I  do  not  dare  trust  them  to 
any  one  else. 

Fritz:  Yes,  indeed,  go  and  tie  them  up.  (The 
Prince  goes  out.)  I  wish  he  would  not  set  his 
heart  on  the  Emperor's  daughter.  I  cannot  bear 
the  thought  of  his  being  refused  he  is  so  gentle,  so 
brave,  and  so  clever.  ( The  Princess  conies  in  with 
two  bundles  neatly  tied  in  brown  paper.) 

Prince  :  Here  they  are,  do  be  careful  to  carry 
them  right  side  up.      (They  both  go  out.) 

(Now  we  must  imagine  Second  Scene,  which  is  the 
Emperor's  Garden.  The  Princess  and  her  Ladies 
come  in.) 

Princess:  What  do  you  suppose  the  ugly  old 
king  who  was  here  last  week  told  my  papa,  the 
Emperor  ? 

The  Lady  Celeste  :  That  vou  were  the  most 
beautiful  Princess  in  the  world. 

Princess:  Of  course  I  am,  and  every  one  ex- 
cepting  the  old  king  knows  it. 

The  Lady  Anglica  :  If  he  does  not  know  it, 
your  Highness,  how  could  he  say  anything  about 
you  ? 

Princess  (bursting  into  tears)  :  He  —  he  said 
if —  if  one  of  his  daughters  gre-grew  to  my  age 
without  knowing  her  alp  —  her  alphabet,  he'd 
marry  her  to  the  swineherd. 

All  the  Ladies:  The  old,  the  old  — 

Princess  :  The  old  what,  stupids  ? 

All  the  Ladies:  Shall  we  use  improper  lan- 
guage, your  Highness  ? 

Princess  :  Yes,  indeed,  the  old  king  is  quite  an 
improper  person. 

All  the  Ladies  :  Well,  the  old,  old  thing — 
there  ! 

The  Emperor  comes  in  followed  by  Fritz  carrying 
two  bundles  which  he  puts  on  the  table.  The  Princess 
and  all  her  Ladies  run  to  look  at  the  bundles. 

Princess    (clapping  her  hands) :  O,  if  it  is   only 
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a  little  pussy  cat  !    (She  opens  the  box  and  takes  out  a 
rose.) 

The  Lady  Celeste  :  How  beautifully  it  is 
made  ! 

Emperor:  It  is  more  than  beautiful,  it  is  really 
neat.      (  The  Princess  touches  it  and  begins  to  cry.) 

Princess  :  Fie,  papa,  it  is  not  made,  it  is  a  real 
one. 

All  the  Ladies  :  Fie,  fie,  it  is  a  real  one. 
(They  throw  it  on  the  floor  and  trample  on  it.) 

Emperor  :  Well,  let  us  see  what  is  in  the  other 
casket  before  we  get  angry.  (He  opens  it  and  takes 
the  nightingale  in  his  hand.) 

Princess  :  What  a  wonderful  imitation  of  a 
nightingale  ! 

Emperor  (to  Fritz)  :  Can  he  imitate  the  real 
bird's  song  ? 

Fritz  :  It  is  a  real  bird,  your  Highness,  and  he 
will  sing  so  beautifully  that  you  will  never  wish  to 
hear  another  song. 

Princess  (snatching  the  bird  and  throwing  it  out  of 
the  window)  :      Did    any   one   ever   hear  of  such 
silly  presents  ?      Who  sent  them  ? 

Fritz  :   The  Prince  of  the  Enchanted  Wood, 

who  seeks  your  hand  in  marriage,  your   Highness. 

Princess  :   What  a  silly  thing  he  must  be.     I 

will  never  look  at  him  and  you  may  tell  him  so  — 

real  birds  and  flowers  indeed  ! 

Fritz  :  Very  well,  your  Highness.  (He  goes 
out.) 

Emperor  :  Now,  daughter,  you  heard  what 
King  Cole  said  yesternight.  If  you  don't  know 
your  alphabet  in  twenty-four  hours  I  shall  marry 
you  to  the  swineherd  and  who  he'll  be,  I  don't 
know,  as  the  last  left  quite  suddenly  and  I  adver- 
tised for  one  in  the  morning  papers.  He  mav  be 
here  any  moment,  so  off  with  you  to  your 
alphabet. 

Princess:   But  papa  — 

Emperor:  Your  education  begins  to-day  I  tell 
you,  so  be  off"  to  your  alphabet. 

(Princess  goes  out  weeping  followed  by  her  Ladies. 
A  man  with  brown  face  and  ragged  clothes  enters.) 

Man:  Good  morning,  Emperor.  Mav  I  be 
taken  into  service  in  the  Palace  ? 

Emperor  :   There  are  no  places  indoors  at  pre- 
sent, but    I  need  somebody  to    look  after  the  pigs. 
Man:    Very  well.      I'll  do  it. 
Emperor  :   You'll  have  to  live  in  a  horrid  little 
room  near  the  pigsties. 

Man  :  I  can  stand  it.  What  days  do  vou  give 
off? 

Emperor  :    Every     Thursday     afternoon     and 

every  other  Sunday  evening  and  vou  may  do  what 

vou   like  when  the    pigs    are    sleeping.      Now  I'll 

show  vou  the  sties.      (They  go  out  together.) 

(Princess  and  Ladies  enter.) 

Princess  :   If  I  don't  get   it  learned  in    twentv- 


four  hours  I'll  tell  vou  what  I'll  do.  I'll  run  away 
and  marry  the  Prince  of  the  Enchanted  Forest. 
I'd  rather  have  him  than  a  swineherd. 

All  the  Ladies:  Of  course,  and  we'll  go  with 
you  and  marry  his  gentlemen-in-waiting.  (They 
join  hands  and  dance  out,  singing.) 

A — b  ab,  b — a  ba,  we  know  two  letters,  ha,  ha, 
ha! 

( The  Swineherd  enters  with  a  little  smoking  pot 
hung  about  with  bells.  As  he  sets  it  on  the  ground  the 
Princess  and  her  ladies  enter.) 

Princess:  What  is  that  funny  thing  on  the 
ground  ?      Go  and  ask  him,  Celeste. 

Celeste  :  The  Princess  says  what  is  that  funny 
thing  on  the  ground  ? 

Swineherd  :  That  is  a  charmed  pot.  Who 
ever  puts  his  finger  in  the  steam  can  tell  what 
everybody  in  the  kingdom   is  having  for  dinner. 

Princess  :  Ask  him  the  price. 

Swineherd:   Ten  kisses  from  the  Princess. 

Celeste  :    Heaven  preserve  us. 

Princess  and  all  the  Ladies:  Ah,  yes! 
Heaven  preserve  us. 

Swineherd  :   I  won't  take  less. 

Princess  :   What  does  he  say  .? 

Celeste:  I  really  cannot  repeat  it,  it  is  so 
shocking. 

Princess  :   Then  you  must  whisper  it. 

(Celeste  whispers  in  the  Princess'  ear.) 

Princess  :   He  is  a  wretch. 

(She  walks  a  feiv  steps,  then  stops  and  says)  Go 
and  ask  nim  if  he  will  take  ten  kisses  from  the 
ladies-in-waiting. 

Celeste  :  The  Princess  says,  will  vou  take  ten 
kisses  from  the  ladies-in-waiting  ? 

Swineherd  :  No,  thank  you.  Ten  kisses  from 
the  Princess  or  I  keep  mv  pot. 

Princess:  How  tiresome!  Stand  around  me 
and  spread  out  your  skirts  so  no  one  can  see,  will 
you  ?  (  Thev  do  so,  and  the  Swineherd  kisses  her  ten 
times,  hands  her  the  pot,  bonus  and  goes  out.  She  sets 
the  pot  on  the  ground,  and  all  the  ladies  dip  their  fin- 
gers in  the  steam.) 

Princess:  Ah!  the  Chief  Minister  is  having 
pork  chops  and  pancakes. 

The  Lady  Angelica:  The  court  dressmaker 
is  having  sausage  and  fried  onions. 

The  Lady  Seraphina  :  The  head  musician 
has  corned  beef,  cabbage,  squash  and  beets. 

The  Lady  Aurora  :  I  smell  the  scrub  woman's 
dinner.  She  has  a  sirloin  steak,  stuffed  tomatoes, 
and  peach  ice  cream. 

All:  How  amusing  it  is  and  how  highlv 
instructive. 

Princess:  Yes,  but  hold  vour  tongues  for  I  am 
an  Emperor's  daughter.  (They  go  out  and  the  Swine- 
herd comes  in.) 

Swineherd:   Now   after  thev  have  eaten  their 
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dinners  they  will  come  again,  and  I  have  this 
ready.  [He  holds  up  a  rattle.)  Whoever  listens 
to  it  can  tell  every  unpleasant  thing  any  one  in  the 
kingdom  says.      [Emperor  comes  in.) 

Emperor  :    How  are  the  pigs  getting  on  ? 
Swineherd:    Well,   your    majesty,    they     are 
sleeping  at  present,  when  they  awake  I  shall  curl 
their  tails,  put  clean  rings  in  their  noses,  and  teach 
them  how  to  grunt  in  tune. 

Emperor  :  Very  good,  I  will  just  step  over  and 
have  a  look  at  them,  you  need  not  come.  [He 
goes  out.)  [Princess  and  her  Ladies  enter.  Swineherd 
shakes  his  rattle.) 

Princess  :  Now  what  has  he  ?  Ask  him, 
Angelica. 

Angelica  :  The  Princess  savs,  what  have  vou  ? 
Swineherd  :  A  rattle,  every  time  a  person 
shakes  it,  he  can  tell  every  unpleasant  thing  every 
other  person  in  the  kingdom  is  saying  about  him. 
Princess  :  O,  that  is  superb  !  How  fine  it 
would  be  to  know  who  the  really  horrid  persons 
are.      Ask  him  his  price  for  it. 

Angelica  :  The  Princess  says  how  much  do 
you  want  for  it  ? 

Swineherd  :  A  hundred  kisses  from  the  Prin- 
cess. 

Princess:  I  think  he  is  mad.  {She  walks  five 
steps  then  stops.)  I  am  an  Emperor's  daughter — 
I  ought  to  encourage  such  cleverness.  Tell  him 
he  can  have  ten  kisses  same  as  vesterdav,  and  he 
can  take  the  rest  from  the  ladies-in-waiting. 
.    Ladies:    But  we  don't  like  that  at  all. 

Princess:  Oh,  nonsense!  If  I  can  kiss  him, 
you  can  do  the  same.  Remember  that  I  pay  you 
wages  and  give  you  board  and  lodging. 

Angelica  ;  The  Princess  savs  vou  mav  have 
ten  kisses  from  her  and  the  other  ninety  from  us 
ladies. 

Swineherd:  A  hundred  kisses  fiom  the  Prin- 
cess or  I  keep  the  tov. 

Princess  :  Stand  in  front  of  me  then.  [All  the 
ladies  stand  around  and  he  begins.  The  ladies  count. 
y//  the  twentieth  kiss  the  Emperor  enters.  The  ladies 
are  so  busy  counting  that  they  do  not  see  him.  He 
stands  on  tiptoe  and  looks  over  their  heads. 
Emperor  :  What  is  all  this. 
Swineherd:  Mv  time  is  my  own,  while  the 
swine  are  sleeping. 

Emperor:    And    while   thev   are    not    sleeping. 

Out  with  you  both,  and  by  the  wav,  Princess,  have 

vou    learned  vour   alphabet?      (The    Princess  weeps 

and  says  nothing.)     Well,  marry  the  swineherd  then. 

Swineherd  :   What  ' 

Emperor  :  Yes,  I  told  her  if  she  hadn't  her  al- 
phabet learned  in  twentv-four  hours  she  should 
marrv  a  swineherd,  so  orT*  with  vou  both.  (He 
goes    out   driving    the    ladies   before  him,    leaving    the 


swineherd  and  Princess  alone.  Sw'meherd  throws  off 
his  rags,  snatches  the  mask  frm  his  face  and  shows  him- 
self a  Prince.) 

Prince  :  You  may  find  a  swineherd  who  will 
marry  you  but  I  despise  you.  You  would  not 
have  an  honorable  Prince — you  would  not  prize 
the  rose  and  the  nightingale,  but  you  would  kiss 
a  swineherd  for  trumpery  toys.  (He  goes  out  and 
the  Princess  is  left  alone  weeping.) 


School  Gardening 

S.    GUTTENTAG 

u  Why  should  you  give  vour  pupils  the  benefit 
of  a  school  garden  ?  Because  it  brings  living 
principles  home  to  the  children  and  school  is 
living  not  a  preparation  for  life." 

Spring  is  with  us  once  more  !  With  it  comes 
the  desire  to  be  in  the  great  out-doors  sharing  the 
beauties  of  Xatuie.  But  what  of  those  to  whom 
desire  comes  with  little  means  of  fulfillment  ; 
those  children  who  cannot  wander  through  open 
fields  and  woodland  ?  To  give  such  children  an 
opportunity  to  meet  the  glories  of  Nature,  various 
committees  on  education  have  established  school 
gardens. 

The  aim  of  those  furthering  this  school  garden 
movement  is  "  to  bring  little  children  more  directly 
and  continuously  into  contact  with  mother  Eaith 
tc  to  properlv  educate  them." 

The  school  garden  movement  began  in  Austria 
in  1869.  Other  European  countries,  like  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  England,  soon  becan  e  in- 
terested, and  took  up  the  work.  The  first  school 
garden  in  the  United  States  was  established  here  in 
Boston  in  1891,  at  the  George  Putnam  School. 
Eerns  and  wild  flowers  were  planted  and  the  mate- 
rial was  used  in  the  science  work.  For  several 
vears,  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Societv  gave 
a  yearly  premium  for  the  best  school  garden.  This 
was  won  even  vear  bv  the  George  Putnam  School. 
In  1900,  individual  plots,  4x10  feet,  were  given  to 
eightv  pupils,  in  which  flowers  and  vegetables 
were  grown.  In  1  901,  the  Boston  Normal  School 
established  the  second  garden  in  the  citv  for  the 
pupils  of  the  Rice  and  Franklin  Schools.  Parents 
became  interested,  for  the  children  took  vegetables 
home,  and  the  result  was,  many  home  gardens. 
Although  the  School  Committee  did  appropriate 
some  money,  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  until 
1904,  met  all  expenses. 

These  gardens  were  cared  for  through  the  sum- 
mer months  bv  the  pupils  under  the  supervision  of 
Normal  School  Graduates.  Gardens  were  estab- 
lished at  the  Columbus  Avenue  plavground,  the 
Martin,  Hancock,  and  several  other  schools.      The 
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Hancock  School,  situated  in  one  of  the  most  con-  A  successful  school  garden  has  far-reaching  re- 
gested  districts  of  the  city,  had  a  flourishing  gar-  suits.  Jt  extends  its  influence  into  home  and  civic 
den  in  1902.  The  Schoolhouse  Commission  life  by  developing  a  love  of  beauty  and  orderliness, 
bought  land  adjoining  the  schoolyard  and  tore  and  civic  pride  and  respect  for  property,  all  so 
down  the  tenement.  The  result  was  that  the  necessary  in  an  education.  As  one  writer  has 
place  became  an  attractive  spot.  At  present,  the  said,  "It  is  happy  work  for  idle  hands,"  really  be- 
largest  garden  is  at  the  Elihu  Greenwood  School,  coming  play  instead  of  work.  To  my  mind  the 
Unfortunately  Boston  has  fallen  far  behind  other  greatest  benefit  derived  is  the  constructive  and 
cities  in  this  movement,  due  to  the  ever-growing  creative  influence, 
cost  of  land  in  the  city. 

If  we  of  the  East  have  not  made  much  progress 

in  this  direction,  our  Western  brethren  have  made  Chinese     Music 
large  strides   forward   in   the   school  garden  move- 

ment.      The  Board  of  Education  in  Cleveland  was  '  LEVIS 

the  first  city  school  board  to  recognize  gardening  Any  allusion  to  Chinese  music  almost  always 
as  a  regular  department.  At  present,  gardening  is  suggests  a  great  deal  of  noisy,  disagreeable  sounds, 
also  a  part  of  the  educational  systems  of  Phila-  This  is  true  in  a  measure,  and  there  are  several 
delphia  and  Los  Angeles.  In  the  latter  city  sixty  reasons  for  the  fact.  First,  they  have  not  what  is 
schools  had  gardens  last  year.  This  enabled  known  as  the  tempered  scale,  the  tones  of  which 
25,000  children  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor-  could  be  used  on  a  foreign  instrument;  secondly, 
(unity  at  school,  and  resulted  in  15,000  children  they  have  no  semi-tones,  their  melodies  are  never 
making  home  gardens.  The  largest  school  gar-  definitely  major  nor  minor,  but  a  sort  of  major- 
den  of  note  in  a  big  cify  is  the  Children's  School  minor  variation;  and  lastly,  their  melodies  are  al- 
Farm  at  the  De  Witt  Clinton  School  in  New  ways  in  unison,  always  loud  and  unchangeable, 
York  City.  Here  1,000  children  are,  at  least  for  and  accordingly,  very  wearisome, 
a  part  of  the  time,  kept  off"  the  streets.  Music,  however,  plays  a  very  important   part  in 

The  cities  are  not  only   furthering  this  activity',  the  lives   of  the   Chinese  people.      No  important 

but  school  gardens  are   being  established   in  small  function    is    ever    held  without    it, — at  weddings, 

towns  and  villages.      At   one   small   village  on  the  funerals,   banquets,  and    even  small  gatherings  of 

Hudson   River  the   school   was  attended  by   boys  friends,  there   is   always   music.      At  the  theatres, 

who    spent    their   leisure   time    in    destroying   the  the  orchestra    certainly  earns    its   salt,  for  it   very 

school    property.      There    came    recently    to    this  often    scarcely    rests    a    minute    during  an   entire 

school  a  teacher  interested  in  and  loving  all  Nature.  performance.      And  on   the  streets,  too,  that  same 

At   once   a   change   became  visible.      Now   horses  monotonous   sing-song   is   heard   from   the  coolies 

and  carts  are  no  longer  driven  across  the  land  sur-  at  their  work. 

rounding  the  schoolhouse,  for  this  ground  has  be-  Most    of  the   professional   musicians    in   China 

come  a  flourishing  garden.      Here  the  boys   spend  are   regarded  as,  and   even   look  upon  themselves 

much  of  their   time    outside    of  school-hours,  and  as   mountebanks,  as  it    is   the  last   thing  any  one 

the  schoolhouse  has  become  a   proper  background  has  resort  to  for  a    livelihood.      A  person  will  not 

for  the  beautiful  garden.  become  a  musician  if  there   is   any  other  possible 

Those  furthering  the  school  garden  movement  thing  to  do,  because  once  he  professes  this  pro- 
realize  the  necessity  for  trained  workers  to  carry  fession,  his  social  standing  is  lost.  The  people 
on  the  work.  Much  is  therefore  being  done  to  who  go  to  hear  professionals  like  noise  a-plenty, 
give  courses  of  instruction,  and  the  State  Normal  and  the  musician,  if  he  knows  his  business,  gives 
School  at  Hyannis,  Mass.,  offers  such  training  for  it  to  them  in  full  measure.  Thus  it  is,  that  the 
those  interested.  foreigner,   whose    only   chance    to    hear    Chinese 

It   is    impossible  to    state    what   any    particular  music  is  to  attend  these   public  entertainments,  is 

school  garden  shall  be,  for  each  varies  with  its  lo-  so   unfavorably   impressed.     There  are,  however, 

cation.      One  fundamental  principle  for  a  success-  some  houses  in  China  where  standard  native  music 

ful  garden  is  that  it  must  meet  local  needs.      The  is  given  in  the  best  possible  manner, 

garden  may  be  either  a  vegetable  or  flower  garden,  One    of  the    most   important   instruments  that 

or  both  ;   it  may  be  an    individual   plot,   which    is  the  Chinese  have  is  the  Cantonese  cymbal.      These 

preferable,  or  a  city  garden  ;   it  may  be  a   part   of  cymbals   produce   a    louder   effect  than   any  other 

the  schoolyard,  or  a    vacant    lot   in   the   vicinity,  instrument   in    the    world.      Then    there   are  also 

Whatever  it  is,  the  instructor  must   be  interested  the    horn,  the    banjo,  the   shenj    consisting  of   a 

and  enthusiastic  to  insure  its  success.  bunch   of  reeds;   the    fiddle,  deserving    no   better 
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name;    the   clarinet,  much    like   ours;  the   chin,  founded  in   Russia.  '  It  was  due  indirectly,  to  the 

somewhat  like  a  harp  ;   flutes,  guitars,  etc.  work  of  one  Jean  Georges  Noverre,  who  had  been 

Although  Chinese  music  is  tiresome  to  the  Oc-  working   to  the  end    that    dancing    might    become 

cidental,  yet   the   Chinese   people   consider   it   no  something    more   than    an    exhibition    of   stunts. 

disadvantage  because  their  music  lacks  either  tune  This  was  the  begining  of  the  ballet  as  we  have  it 

or  expression.      They   are  instead,  so    conceited,  to-day, —  Russia  leading  the  world  in  the  excellence 

and  so  conservative  about  things  belonging  to  them,  of  her  artists  and  productions.      They  more   than 

that  it  would  be   useless  to  try  to  convince  them,  any  other  school    have  made  the  ballet  a   medium 

The  fact,  however,  remains,  since  thev  have  pro-  of  expression,  which    is  full   of  possibilties  in    the 

duced  so  many  musical  instruments,  that,  in  spite  way  of  bringing  together  all  that  is  finest  in  art. 

of  their  tastes,  they  are  a  music  loving  people.  What   the  future    of  the  ballet  is  to  be  no   one 

knows; — nor   how  long   the  public  is  going  to  be 

satisfied  with    the   artificial   technique  of  the   old 

1  lie  -CrfVOJUtlOn  01  tne  -Dclllet  school,  is   another  question   not   easily  answered. 

F.  Rocchi  We  can  all  be  thankful,  though,  that   we  live  in  a 

t^                ,           ,        .                                      .        ,  time  when  artists  can   rise  above    their   technique. 

Dancing  has   played  an  important    part  in    the  ,                  .                                        ,          ,        , 

,  .,     ,.r                    l         •.          r     11               •       c  and  carry  us  for  a   moment  into    enchanted  realms 

daily  lite  among;  the   tribes  or   all   countries   from  r ,          i c  .       .            .           ,     r  .          .        ,,  .     , 

,     J               l-j         t                            j  u       ii  of  beautiful  color  and  wonderful  music,  all  in  har- 

the  very  earliest  periods.      It  was  first  used  by  all  •  .     .       .      .         c   i       i 

,•,■,..                                   t-l  mony  with  the  rhythm  of  the  dancers, 

people  in  their  religious  ceremonies.      I  he  move-  J                       J 

ments   differed   widely  according  to  the  nature  of  

the  people  and  the  country  where  they  lived. 

Dancing,  as  an  art,  reached  its  highest  develop-  The    Future    Of   Immigration 
ment  at  the   time  of  the   early  Greeks,  taking   its 

rightful  place  with  poetry,  music  and  drama.  *"  M.  Anthony 
Their  community  spirit  was  very  strong,  and  all  Will  the  United  States  continue  to  receive  for 
took  part  in  the  plays  and  pageants  which  were  the  next  score  of  years  as  large  a  number  of  immi- 
given  largely  out  of  doors.  It  was  at  this  period  grants  as  it  has  during  the  past  ten  years  ? 
that  pantomine  first  came  into  existence.  When  Let  us  consider  briefly  the  present  conditions  (ex- 
Rome  became  the  leading  power,  the  Romans  elusive  of  the  war)  in  countries  from  which  we 
borrowed  much  of  Greek  art  and  thought  and  have  drawn  and  are  drawing  our  supply, 
thereby  preserved  it  for  later  times.  The  panto-  Over-population  does  not  necessarily  mean  emi- 
mine  was  then  perfected  and  first  introduced  into  gration  to  America.  Consider  the  case  of  Great 
the  theatres  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Britain.      Its    surplus  is  now  being  consciously  di- 

With  the  fall  of  Rome  came  the  decline  of  all  rected  to  its  colonies.  The  British  government 
the  arts,  and  dancing  practically  disappeared.  At  encourages  emigration  to  Canada,  Australia,  South 
first  the  Christian  Church  tried  to  encourage  it,  Africa,  and  other  English  colonies.  In  some  cases 
but  ended  by  forbidding  the  dance  as  early  as  692.  it  even  lends  pecuniary  assistance  along  with  other 
The  pageants  and  Miracle  Plays  had,  however,  inducements.  Philanthropic  and  charitable  asso- 
been  preserved,  and  from  these  it  is  supposed  that  ciations  have  sprung  up  all  over  England,  which 
the  form  of  ballet  was  evolved.  We  hear  of  the  aim  to  assist  worthy  settlers.  All  these  efforts  have 
first  ballet  being  given  in  1489,  at  Milan.  At  undoubtedly  been  effective  in  decreasing  British 
first  it  took  the  form  of  either  a  masque  or  a  emigration  to  the  United  States, 
pageant,  but  was  later  conventionalized,  and  danc-  Emigration  from  Ireland  is  on  the  decrease, 
ing  with  the  words  either  recited  in  between  or  Better  political  conditions  have  come  about  in  Ire- 
left  out  was  made  the  chief  feature.  This  form  land,  in  consequence  of  which  Irish  leaders  have 
of  amusement  was  very  popular  in  all  the  Courts  changed  their  ideas  of  establishing  a  new  Ireland 
of  Europe,  and  Kings  and  Queens  took  part.  in  America   to  that  of  developing  "  Home  Rule" 

From  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century  in  Ireland.  These  conditions  have  caused  the 
the  ballet  passed  through  many  stages.  In  the  Irish  people  to  look  with  less  favor  on  emigration, 
artificial  atmosphere  of  the  courts,  it  became  more  The  Scandinavians  came  at  first  to  grasp  the 
and  more  stilted  and  stereotyped,  until  it  finally  agricultural  opportunities  here,  where  they  could 
became  only  an  exhibition  of  technique  and  made  secure  land  almost  for  the  asking.  Such  is  no 
no  demand  on  the  intelligence,  or  artistic  appreci-  longer  the  case.  Sweden  is  passing  from  an  agn- 
ation of  the  public.  cultural  into  an   industrial   nation, —  which  means 

During  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth   century  a  scarcity  of  labor.      Rural  laborers  are  drawn   to 

the  Imperial   Ballet  and  School  of  Dancing  was  the  cities.     This  makes    farm   hand   wages   high, 
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and  so  checks  emigration,  while  young  men  under 
age  are  forbidden  to  leave  the  country  before  giving 
military  service. 

The  Danish  government  has  made  it  attractive 
at  home.  It  has  greatlv  increased  the  development 
of  lands,  and  raised  the  standards  among  its  peas- 
antry. Those,  therefore,  who  are  likely  to  come 
now,  will  be  merely  the  natural  excess  for  whom 
there  is  no  opportunity  at  home. 

Emigration  from  Germany  has  dropped  rapidly. 
Germany  became  alarmed  at  the  number  of  her 
people  who  went  to  America  and  became  citizens. 
She  accordingly  set  about  improving  conditions  at 
home,  and  removed  the  causes  of  emigration.  The 
economic  conditions  at  work  at  present  in  Ger- 
many, England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Norvva\  , 
are  not  likely  to  give  us  in  the  future  a  large 
immigration. 

At  present  Hebrews  from  the  Russian  Pale  come 
largely.  Prior  to  1880,  no  Russian  could  emigrate 
without  the  consent  of  the  government.  This 
still  holds  true  legally,  but  a  change  is  noticeable. 
Let  Russia  once  allow  freedom  of  movement,  and 
a  flood  of  immigrants  such  as  never  was  seen 
before  will  flow  to  us. 

Immigration  from  Austria-Hungary  has  only 
just  begun  ;  but  she  already  is  third  among  the 
contributors,  and  the  indications  are  that  her  im- 
migration is  likely  to  continue. 

In  Italy  the  press  and  public  sentiment  are  in 
favor  of  emigration.  The  government  has  even 
establishsd  a  general  office  in  Rome  to  aid  her  cit- 
izens. Rules  and  regulations  to  protect  emigrants 
are  constantly  being  made.  There  is  therefore 
not  likely  to  be  a  decrease  from  this  quarter. 

Our  immigration  from  Greece  has  just  begun. 
The  present  emigration  to  us  is  a  "  radical,  vio- 
lent exodus  of  all  the  strong  young  men."  We 
have  by  no  means  seen  the  end  of  it.  Other  coun- 
tries of  eastern  and  southern  Europe  also  show 
increases  in  emigration. 

Immigration  is  consequently  for  the  coming 
years  likely  to  be  of  even  greater  volume  than  that 
of  the  past  ten  years. 


NEWS   OF   THE   CLUBS 
The  South  End  Music  School 

R.  G.  Heiman 

The  South  End  Music  School  on  Rutland 
Street  was  started  four  years  ago  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  people  who  are  fond  of  music  the  op- 
portunity of  studying  under  competent  teachers 
for  a  very  moderate  charge. 

The    school    occupies    a    large    and    attractive 


house.  There  is  an  assembly  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  which  is  used  for  concerts,  choruses,  and 
lectures;  a  library  with  many  excellent  books  on 
music,  which  members  of  the  house  may  borrow 
for  home  reading,  and  twenty-one  class  rooms  on 
the  upper  floors.  One  side  of  the  house  is  used 
by  piano  students,  the  other  side,  by  students  of 
stringed  instruments. 

Children  pay  twenty-five  cents,  and  adults  fifty 
cents  a  lesson.  If  the  teachers  cannot  afford  to 
give  time  they  are  paid  the  price  their  services 
command  elsewhere, as  the  school  does  not  believe 
in  w  beating  down  "  in  the  name  of  philanthropy. 
There  are  in  the  school  270  pupils — 148  study- 
ing piano,  the  others, — violin,  'cello,  doublebass, 
voice,  cornet,  flute  and  clarinet.  There  are  sen- 
ior and  junior  orchestras,  and  a  large  chorus  of 
women's  voices. 

There  is  a  successful  Parents'  Association. 
During  the  winter  they  had  a  cake,  candy  and 
bread  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  school;  and  also 
made  garments  for  the   soldiers. 

The  house  was  incorporated  in  191 2.  The 
following  nationalities  are  represented  in  the 
classes  :  Irish,  Swedish,  Italian  and  Jewish.  The 
school  is  fortunate  in  having  Mrs.  Saunders,  for- 
merly of  the  New  York  Music  School,  as  head  of 
the  house. 


* 
*    * 


S.  E.  G.  Announcements 


April  16. 
April  24. 
May      1. 

May      8. 


Friday.     Party  Night. 

Mr.  Tomlinson,  "  Woman  Suffrage." 

Mrs.  Kate  W.  Buck, 

"  The  Wit  of  Six  Nations." 
Business  Meeting. 


North  End  Items 

A.  Krop 

North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School 

1  he  Sunday  Musicales  at  North  Bennet  Street 
have  closed  for  this  season.  The  last  one  on 
March  28th  was  unusually  interesting  to  even  one 
present. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Boston  Social  Union 
which  was  held  at  the  Industrial  School,  the  girls 
of  the  Prev  ocational  Class  served  luncheon  to 
ninety-seven  people.  It  was  a  most  perfect 
luncheon,  and  many  complimentary  remarks  were 
made  on  the  ability  of  the  girls. 

Social  Service  House 

The  Social  Service  House  has  raised  the  two 
hundred  dollars  necessary  for  the  Camp  rent.  The 
Committee  feel  very  much  pleased  over  the  favor- 
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able  comments  of  the  Play  and  Minstrel  Show 
given  on  iMarch  17th.  On  April  1 6th  a  Mas- 
querade Party  will  be  given  bv  the  United  Clubs 
of  the  Social  Service  House.  A  prize  for  the  best 
costume  is  to  be  awarded. 

North  End  Union 

About  twenty  bovs  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  have  successfully  passed  the  Boy 
Scouts'  entrance  examinations.  Mr.  Ross  Whit- 
ney will  be  scout  master,  and  from  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  b,)\s  this  work  promises  to  be  a  successful 
house  undertaking. 

Medical  Mission 

The  Conversation  Club  is  a  very  interesting 
group  of  young  men  and  women  who  meet  at  the 
Medical  Mission  every  other  week.  The  object 
of  this  club  is  to  intelligently  discuss  current  events 
and  general  topics  of  the  dav. 

The  Civic  Service  House 

Mr.  Locke  of  the  Civic  Service  House  is  con- 
ducting a  series  of  lectures  at  the  Boston  Museum 


of  Fine  Arts,  every  Sunday  afternoon  from  3  to  4 
p.  m.  These  lectures  were  at  first  intended  for 
members  of  the  house  and  their  friends,  but  have 
proved  so  interesting  to  the  general  public,  that 
there  was  an  attendance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
on  Sunday,  March  28th.  The  subjects  announced 
so  far  are  as  follows  : 

March  28  The  Israelites  in  Egypt. 

April  4  The  Easter  Story. 

April  1  1  Peasant  Life. 

April  18  Patriots'  Day. 

April  25  Mountain  Scenery. 

The  De  Amicis  Club 

A  meeting  of  the  De  Amicis  Club  was  held  at 
the  Library  ClubHouse,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
March  17th.  The  speakers  for  the  evening  were 
Miss  Rose  Bacchini,  "  Biographical  sketch  of 
Edmund  Spenser,"  and  Mr.  John  Finelli,  "  The 
Spenserian  Period  and  the  Faerie  Queene."  Miss 
Teresa  Perotti  was  enrolled  as  a  member. 


THE    LIBRARY 

G.   Goldstein 

Book    Review  "  ^n   tne  tar-reacmng  Alfold  it   is  the  majestic 

Nothing  that  awes  and    impresses  you.      There  are 

Contributed  neither  trees  nor  pastures,  neither  hills   nor  dales, 

Very  few  sketchy  books  can  claim  to  be  classed  neither  flocks  nor  people.      Simply  miles  and  miles 

as  literature,  least  of  all  the  one  from  which  I  am  ()f  nothing,  arched  over  by  the  blue  of  heaven,  but 

about  to  quote,  still   it  gives  a  good  historical  and  if  you  look   closely  you  will   find  on   the   sand  the 

geographical    sketch   of  Austria-Hungary,   and    in  tiny  traces   of  fairy  footsteps.      It  has  its  own  pe- 


three  hours'  reading  places  one  in  possession  of  the 
events  one  would  wish  to  become  more  familiar 
with  bv  further  reading  about  Austrian  affairs. 

11  Austria-Hungary,"  by  G.  E.  Mitton,  published 
in    London    by  Adam    and    Charles   Black,   is  the 


culiar  fairies  as  well  as  its  own  peculiar  grasses, 
flowers,  birds  and  insects.  Fata  Morgana  is  the 
sovereign  who  queens  it  over  them  there  ;  but  she 
shows  herself  more  rarely  every  year.  Silence 
broods   over  all,  and   subtle,  fitful    shadows  chase 


bo.)k  in  question.      Aside  from  the  text,  thirty-two  each    other     across     the     large     neglect     of     this 

delightful    illustrations    in    color   alone   make    the  broad    expanse,    where   patches    of   long,    knotted 

book  worth  having.  grass    and    charming  water  weeds  wave    and    toss 

Under  the  heading  "  The  Dual  Monarchy  "  two  feebly    in    the    balmv    breeze.      Wild    ducks    and 

bits  of  information  serve  to  show  the  character  of  moor-hens   share  the  shelter   of  withered   swamps 


the  context.  "  The  Dual  Monarchy  '  is  split 
into  numerous  small  territories,  each  with  its  own 
history  and  its  own  importance.  There  are  no 
less  than  eleven  languages  in  this  polyglot  country, 
and  over  all  rules  the  one    German  speaking  mon- 


with  the  heron,  the  crane  and  the  stork,  and  gaze 
without  a  sign  of  fear  or  trepidation  on  the  rare 
passer-by." 

"  Those  who  have  been    most  among  the  Hun- 
garians speak  of  their  simplicity.      They  are  in  all 


arch   .   .   .      The    whole    comprises     an    immense  things    natural.      If  when   at   table  with  them  you 

area;  a  line   drawn   round   it   runs   to  over  5,000  want  more  food,  you  must  ask  tor  it,  they  will  not 

miles  and  encloses  a   territory  larger  than   that  of  force   it    on    you.      It    is    there;   they    take   it   tor 

any  other  European  country  except  Russia."  granted  that  you   know  they  are  only  too  glad  for 

The  following  description  presents  to  the  mind's  you   to   have   it.      If,   therefore,  you    want   it    you 

eve  as    well    as  words   can    do  the    great   plain   of  have  only  to   say  so;   anything  else  is  affectation. 

Hungary  :  Their  hospitalitv  is   proverbial   and    resembles  that 
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HOOD'S  PURE  MILK 

Hood's  Milk  is  pure  because  it  is  regularly  examined  in 
the  most  complete  milk  laboratories  in  America. 

More  analyses  are  made  of  Hood's  Milk  than  are  made 
by  the  State  Department  of  Health  for  all  the  milk  sold  in  the 
state.     You  are  sure  of  pure  milk  when  you  buy  Hood's. 


H.  P.  HOOD  &  SONS 

Dairy  Experts 
Gold  Medal,  National  Dairy  Show,  1914 


CLARK,  FLORIST 

Flowers  for  all  occasions    . 
at  reasonable  prices 
Cor.  Boylston  and  Berkeley  St.,  Boston. 


Buy  Vases  for  Spring  Flowers 
at  the 


Paul  Revere  Pottery  Shop 

478  Boylston  St. 


of  the  East.  Never  is  any  one  allowed  to  pass 
without  being  fed  or  lodged  if  need  be,  and  how- 
ever lowly  the  accommodation  there  are  no  pre- 
tended apologies ;  this  is  the  best  they  have  and 
they  give  it  to  you,  and  they  don't  consider  that 
it  needs  any  apology.  In  the  words  of  another 
traveller,  "  You  are  made  to  feel  that  your  presence 
among  them  is  a  genuine  piece  of  good  luck." 


McClure's  Magazine  :  "  What  Plants  Feel." 
Popular  Mechanics  :  "  Photographs  in  Natural 

Colors." 

Review  of  Reviews  :  "  From  Dover  Straits   to 

the  Golden  Horn." 


* 


*    * 


Interesting  Articles  in  the  April 
Magazines 

Atlantic  Monthly  :  ««  Italy's  Duty." 

Catholic  World  :  "  Conditions  and  Tendencies 

in  Relief  Work." 

Good  Housekeeping  :  "  Guiding  the  Boy  in  his 

'Teens." 

Harper's  Monthly  :  "  The  Brand  of  the  City." 
Ladies'    Home  Journal:  "The    Why    of   my 

Methods."      ("  Billy  "  Sunday.) 


Last  summer  we  experimented  washing  our 
soiled  books  with  soap  lather  and  a  sponge.  One 
of  our  boys,  who  comes  of  a  sea-faring  family, 
watched  the  process  with  delight,  and  then  said, 
"  I'd  like  to  wash  some  books.  I'm  used  to  wash- 
ing.     I've  scrubbed  the  deck  of  a  boat." 

Amelia  was  sent  home  for  copying  examples. 
She  returned  in  about  fifteen  minutes. 

Librarian  :  Amelia,  didn't  I  send  you  home  for 
copying  examples  ? 

Amelia:  Yes'm.  I  went  home  and  came  back 
for  the  answers. 

"  Please  give  me  the  book  about  feeling  better, 
or  mavbe  less  miserable.'  "     (Les  Miserables.) 
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Smith,  Patterson  Co. 

Diamond  Merchants  and  Silversmiths 

52  Summer  Street 
"  HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS 

New  and  second  hand  pianos  in  great  variety:  lowest 

prices  in  Boston:  easiest  terms,  Est.  1863 

always  reliable. 

395  BOYLSTON   STREET 

Telephone  Main  3208 

W.  B.  B.  CHILD  &  Co. 

Endowment,    Annuity,  Fire,  Life,  Accident 
General    Liability 

INSURANCE 
1  37  Milk  Street,  Oliver  Building,  Boston. 

P.  E.  EDWARDS 

Locksmith   &   Hardware 

1 1  Dock  Sq. 

PAGE  &  BAKER 

88-94  Fulton   Street,   Boston 
FURNITURE 

FRANK  LEVERONE  &  CO. 

Contractors  C&  Builders 

38  Chardon  St. 


Cambridge  Laundry 

"The   Laundry  that  Saves  your  linen" 

Cambridgeport,    Mass. 

We  have  everything  in 

VICTROLAS  CB,  EDISON    DIAMOND    DISC 
PHONOGRAPH 

Including  a  complete  record  service 
We  otter  exceptionally  easy  terms 

C.  C.  HARVEY  PIANO  CO.       144  Boylston  St. 


"CHOISA"  CEYLON  TEA 

PURE,  RICH,  FRAGRANT 

1  lb.  Canisters  60  cents     )-i  lb.  Canisters  35  cents 

We  invite  comparison  with  other  teas  of  the  same  or  higher  price 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 


Boston  and  Brookline 


Herbert  S.  Pctter 

Electrical    Engineering  and  Contracting 

238-240  State  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Tel   Richmond  1560-1561 


Metropolitan 
Coal  Company 

General  Offices 

20  Exchange  Place 
Boston,  Mass. 

Joseph  Goodnow  &  Co.  Inc. 

Lumber 

294  Causeway  St.        Boston,  Mass. 


Tel.  Richmond  1096 


Tel.  Richmond  641 

Andrew  J.  Granara 

Plumber,  Steam    and    Gas  Fitter,  Sanitary  Drainage  and 

Ventilation 

174  North  Street,  Boston 


JOHN  C.  PAIGE  &  CO. 

65    Kilby   Street 
Telephone  Main  5231 

WILBER  F.  TURNER 

ART  PUBLISHER  &  PHOTOGRAPHER 
61    Hanover  St. 


Printed  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  Street. 
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EDITORIAL 

The  Story  of  the  S.  E.  G.  in  Story- 
telling. 

Fanny   Goldstein 

Specializing  is  a  peculiar  phrase  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century.  Story-telling  is  an  ancient  art  that 
has  always  crudely  served  mankind  for  recreation, 
and  is  now  being  perfected  through  specialization. 
The  delightful,  old-fashioned,  rambling  practice  of 
story-telling  will  always  find  a  welcome  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  but  the  modern  professional  story- 
teller differs  and  is  expected  to  do  something  more 
than  merely  entertain.  A  definite,  constructive 
program  must  be  observed,  and  permanent  results 
should  follow  from  the  telling. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Girls  have  for  many  years 
made  a   specialty  of  the   Story    Hour.      We   have 


throughout  been  a  body  of  listeners  favored  by  the 
finest  tales  well  chosen  and  well  told.  We  feel 
qualified  after  these  experiences  to  tell  a  special 
story  on  the  value  of  story-telling 

Judging  from  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the 
educational  value  of  constructive  story-telling  is  in- 
disputable. The  stories  told  and  the  people  who 
have  told  them  are  to-day  some  of  our  most  treas- 
ured memories.  Few  college  graduates  have  per- 
haps carried  away  from  their  Alma  Maters  so 
concrete  a  knowledge  of  life,  both  practical  and 
idealistic  as  we  S.  E.  G.  have  gleaned  from  our  Sat- 
urday evening  talks.  In  addition  to  this,  many  an 
S.  E.  G.  has  been  influenced  in  her  choice  of  a 
vocation  simply  from  having  listened  to  these  talks. 
Instead  of  either  the  store  or  the  factory,  which  is 
the  average  girl's  fate,  many  of  our  girls  stirred  by 
these  stories  are  to-day  self-supporting  in  the  higher 
professions. 

For  story-telling  in  the  S.  E.  G.  groups  we 
must  go  back  in  our  memories  even  to  the  time 
when  we  were  little  children,  and  modern  construc- 
tive story-telling  was  still  undeveloped.  It  was 
fifteen  years  ago,  in  the  little  old  North  Bennet 
Street  Industrial  School  Library  that  our  group  and 
its  present  story-telling  methods  hrst  commenced. 

It  was  in  about  1900  that  the  librarian,  Miss 
Edith  Guerrier,  first  originated  the  delightful  "  Half 
Hour  Talks "  which  have  since  developed  and 
proved  so  important  a  feature  of  the  North  End 
Library.  How  many  of  us  can  still  recall  with 
pleasure  those  good  old  carefree  days  !  How  little 
we  then  dreampt  of  the  problems  in  which  we  were 
unconsciously  taking  part,  and  of  the  vast  oppor- 
tunities which  the  future  held  in  store  for  us  ! 

We  were  then  simplv  a  group  of  little  girls  who 
came  to  the  library  as  to  a  rendezvous.  There 
was  no  better  recreational  centre  for  the  ambitious 
poor,  and  fortunatelv  for  us  the  "  Movies  "  were 
then  almost  unknown  to  the  juvenile  population 
of  the  North  End.  The  truth  is,  that  the  library 
offered  something  free,  vis  ;  recreation,  in  the  form 
of  a  welcome,  delightful  stories,  and  social  inter- 
course, and  like  normal  children  we  most  naturally 
came  and  took  it  all  in  with  no  thought  of  the 
future. 

Here,  though,  sub-consciously,  while  attending 
these  Half  Hour  Talks  and  listening  in  turn  first 
to  enchanting  folk  lore,  and  later  to  the  stories  of 
history,  biography,  literature,  music,  science,  the 
general  progress  of  the  world,  and  the  fine  arts  of 
living,  we  learned  to  think  and  to  formulate  our 
own  ideals  for  the  progress  of  the  individual  as 
allied   to  the  Creator's   scheme  of  the  whole.     In 
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and  both  parent  and  state  can  combine  in  this  par- 
ticular phase  of  education. 

The  story  hour  commences  with  the  mother  in 
the  nursery  as  a  preparation  for  the  school,  and 
and  it  should  later  be  taken  up  and  supplemented 
at  the  library.  The  library  as  a  free  public  insti- 
tution with  the  most  free  and  cosmopolitan  con- 
stituency of  any  municipal  department,  has  every 
right  to  do  this  and  to  supplement  the  schools. 
For  example,  in  our  North  End  district,  the  lib- 
rary must  furnish  the  grammar  school  extension 
courses  through  its  books,  and  it  is  largely  through 
the  spoken  story  that  the  books  are  made  popular. 
The  state  is  after  all  responsible  for  her  children, 
and  they  are  eventually  the  kind  of  citizens  that 
the  municipality  makes  them. 

The  Library  story  hour  has  within  the  last  de- 
cade received  a  tremendous  impetus  and  it  will  not 
be  long  before  every  library  in  the  country  will 
have  adopted  the  story  hour  as  a  feature  of  its 
legitimate  work. 


1907  we  had  a  joint  membership  of  about  seventy- 
five  girls  in  the  Senior  and  Junior  S.  E.  G.  groups, 
which  had  grown  from  the  mere  handful  who  con- 
stituted  the  original  "  Half  Hour  Talk  Girls." 

For  several  years  we  had  listened  to  unrelated 
tales,  until  it  became  apparent  that  for  permanency, 
instead  of  entertaining  talks  on  disconnected  sub- 
jects, a  unified  and  constructive  program  was  nec- 
essary. Hence,  the  development  of  the  special 
courses  which  we  have  since  followed  with  sup- 
plementary reading  from  the  library,  a  few  of  which 
are  here  quoted. 

English  Literature. 

Alfred  the  Great,  to  Browning.     S49 — 1S89 
Discussions  on  the  fine  art  of  living. 

Work. 

Recreation. 

Study. 
Sociology. 

Ideal  Commonwealths. 

Real  eommunites. 

Students  of  social  problems. 

Followers  of  truth. 
City  Government. 

Explained  by  heads  of  the  variflus  departments. 
Economics. 

Land. 

Houses. 

Food. 

Clothes. 
All  these   subjects  treated  from  three  points  of  view, 
viz  ;  Labor.     Employer.     Artists. 
Problems  ot  the  day. 

Talks  on  all  these  subjects,  followed  by  open 
discussion,  have  been  given  during  these  years  be- 
fore the  Saturday  Evening  Girls,  both  at  the  library 
and  at  the  Library  Clubhouse,  which  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  work  in  story-telling  begun  at  the  old 
library. 

All    children  have  a  moral    right  to   accept,  but  to  express  her  friendly   regard   for  the   Library  by 

it  appears  from  observation    that  the  true  spirit   of  means  of  a  gift   to  the  children.      To  those  who 

sharing    is    earlier   instilled    into   the   lives  of  the  had    never   realized    the    place  of  story-telling    in 

young  and  is  always    more    keenly  alive   amongst  a  child's  life,  it  was  a  revelation  that  the  announce  - 

those  who  have    themselves    been  without    things.  ment  of  a  story  hour  would   bring  children,  from 

Thus    it  was  that  the  S.    E.   G.,  zealous  to   share  far  and  near,  to  crowd  the  lecture  hall  and  overrun 

with  other  girls  the  fruits  of  the  library,  increased  the  building.      Those  who  could  not  get  in  consoled 

both    in    numbers   and   in    probiems,  and    steadily  themselves    with    remarking   audibly    that   it    was 

grew  in  strength  and  responsibility.  "nothing   much  anyhow."      Those  who    were  in 

As  a  result  we  have    to-day  a  total  membership  had  a  wonderful  experience  of  an  old  art  made  new 

of  250  girls,  and  eight  different  story  hour  groups,  to  each  listener. 

varying  in    age  and  school    grade     meeting   both  The   occasion   was   a   memorable    one    for   the 

afternoons  and  evenings  at  our  Library  Clubhouse  great  pleasure  it  gave  to  the  audience,  for  the  qual- 

Rooms.      For  all  these   groups   a    storv   hour  pro-  ity   of  the   stories  and  their  presentation,  and   for 

gram  is   followed  along  definite  constructive  lines,  the  future  influence  upon  library  story-telling.      As 

modified  through  our  experiences,  and  serving  the  an  innovation  the  unique  entertainment  was  seized 

children    both  as  recreation   and  a  supplementary  upon   by  the  newspapers  ;  and  their   report  had  a 

school  course.  wide  circulation,  arousing  in  many   places   interest 

The  value  of  the  story  hour  to  us  S.  E.  G.  is  in  a  new  library  function.  It  is  pleasant  to  re- 
self  evident,  and  we  cannot  say  enough  in  its  member  that  this  first  official  library  story  hour  in 
favor.  The  story  hour  has  tremendous  possi-  Boston  was  of  so  high  a  type  that  it  supplied  an 
bilities  in  the  education  of  the  child.  Children  ideal  of  what  story-telling  should  be,  and  has  made 
belong    first  to  the    parent  and    then  to  the   state,  it    impossible    for    us    to    be    satisfied    with    weak 


The  Library  Story  Hour 

Alice   M.  Jordan 

Head  of  the    Children's  Department,   Boston   Public 

Library. 

The  recent  return  of  Miss  Marie  Shedlock  of 
London,  to  Boston,  recalls  her  first  story  hour  here, 
over  twelve  years  ago.  Miss  Shedlock  had  been 
spending  many  weeks  of  study  in  the  Library  and 
on  the    approach   of  Thanksgiving,   1902,  wished 
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stories  or  careless  reproduction.      For  this  reason,  room  comes  nearest  to  supplying   the  need.      The 

the  time   tor  introducing  storv-telling  throughout  little  children  have  well  told  stories  all  through  the 

the  library  system  was  long  delayed.  kindergarten  and  primary  grades. 

There  have  been  in  recent  years  complaints  on  Introducing  the  book  by  means  of  the  story  is 
every  side  that  children  no  longer  read  the  books  most  distinctly  a  feature  of  library  work  ;  there- 
which  satisfied  their  parents  ;  that  Scott  and  Cooper,  fore,  in  our  library  story  hour  we  try  to  reach  the 
for  example,  have  too  many  dull  pages  to  attract  children  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  old  who  can  most 
the  child  of  the  present  day.  To  some  extent,  effectively  be  stimulated  to  a  love  of  reading  and 
this  is  true.  Through  the  story  hour,  however,  to  a  right  choice  of  books.  If  the  librarian  had 
many  of  the  books  which  require  concentration  time  to  give  individual  attention,  she  might  be 
and  perseverence  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  expected  to  be  present,  ever  ready  with  the  right 
the  listeners,  and  the  listeners  end  by  asking  for  suggestion  to  meet  the  individual  need.  Since  this 
more.  No  other  library  activity  accomplishes  cannot  be,  the  story-teller  works  with  the  librarian, 
such  guidance  in  so  large  a  measure  as  story-telling,  advertising  the  book  which  is  of  worth  and  needs 
under  proper  conditions,  to  a  group  of  children,  the  introduction  that  story-telling  can  best  give  it. 
Criticism  of  story -telling  in  libraries  has  usually  A  part  of  every  story  hour  is  devoted  to  the 
arisen  from  a  wrong  conception  of  its  aims  and  continued  story  of  some  book  of  value.  "  Cap- 
results,  or,  from  the  failure  of  unskilled  story-tell-  tains  Courageous,"  in  continued  story  form  will 
ers  to  attain  desired  results.  It  is  generally  granted  bring  big  boys  to  the  library  week  after  week  as 
that  the  children's  room  may,  without  charge  of  successfully  as  the  latest  thriller  in  the  nearest 
undue  interference  with  the  right  of  the  individual,  moving  picture  show,  though  the  book  deals  with 
aim  to  guide  children's  reading  toward  books  ot  sea-faring  life  and  i$  so  remote  from  the  lives  of 
permanent  worth.  our  children.      Such  a  book  for  example   needs   to 

The  Library  has  watched  in  the  different  groups  be  introduced  by  the  told  story.     "Since   I  heard 

the   improvement  in   the   power  of  concentration,  it  in  story  hour,"   said  one  fourteen  year  old   boy, 

the  quickening  of  imagination,  the  growth  of  liter-  "  I  have   read   it    three    times.      You    know  when 

tary  appreciation.      It   has   seen   ethical   standards  you   hear  a   book  told   it  makes  it  seem   like    real 

change.      But  these  things   have  come  to  pass  be-  life." 

cause   the  told   story   first   brought   pleasure  to  the  The  continued  story  is  followed  by  incidents  of 

hearer.      The  best  results  come  through  the  hearer  history,   fine   old    fairy   tales,   nature    stories,   and 

receiving  what  Miss  Shedlock  calls  u  dramatic  Joy.',  what  our  boys  and  girls  call  a  laughing  story,  this 

This,  in  itself,  sufficiently  justifies   the  story  hour  last  tucked  in  so  that  they  may  learn  to  distinguish 

3.  "  real  fun  from  unclean  wit  and  cruel  jest. 

*    *  The  best  results  do  not  immediately  follow  the 

Miss  Shedlock  sends  the  following  greeting  to  story   hour,  but  months  afterward,  when  children 

the  S.  E.  G    News.  stand     before    the    library   shelves  and  select  the 

.  ¥  .  ,       „  .       „    ,      ...     ,    ,  ,  T  books  they   have  learned  to  know  and  love,  when 

"I   can  only  send  a   Fairv  Godmothers  blessing.     I  •  ,      .  .  '    , 

wish  you  every  success  in  your  work.     Every  Story-tel-  they   choose    tor   other   boys   and   girls,  and   show 

ler  belongs  to  me  a  little,  so  you  must  feel  I  am  with  you  discrimination  in  their  choice. 

in  spirit  as  vou  tell  the  stories.     This  is  a  meagre  contri-  »  ...„_,  .    11    r  •     _^»     r  „_i.._  f„  »u„  t  \ur^r„  k» 

,     y     1      -       ,  ,j  c        a     ■  1       1    u-  a  ■  t\  storv-te   er  is  not  or  value  to  the  .Library  be- 

bution,but  such  a  solid  mass  of  good  wishes  behind  it.  • 

Yours  sincerely,  cause  of  her  ability   to  tell  a  few  stories  one  hour 

Marie  T.  Shedlock.  each  Week  and  thus  entertain  the  children,  but  be- 

cause  she  has  read  so  widely  the  best  of  children's 

q,  ^p    11 .  literature,  and  studied  the  children's  needs  so  com- 

OtOry-  1  eiling  pletely,  that  she  knows  when  to  present  "  the  right 

Mary   W.   Cronan  story  at  the  right  time." 
Story-Teller,  Boston  Public  Library  To  establish  through    listening   to    stories   the 

habit  of  good  reading,  is  the  natural  way  of  work- 

*•  ina.      The  child  repeats  the  experience  of  the  race, 

THE  STORY-TELLER'S  PART.  as  ^e  progresses   from   the   tale  that   is  told  to  the 

The  popular  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  appro-  printed  page. 

priate  time   for  story-telling  is  when   children  are  I    believe   that  the    child    who   has   learned   to 

in  the   kindergarten   or  first  grade,  and   the   usual  discriminate    in  his  choice    of  books  and   has  be- 

conception  of  a  Story  Hour  is  of  a  large  group  of  come  an  ardent  reader  is  likely  to  be  equally   dis- 

tiny  children  listening   to    the   adventures   of  the  criminating  in   his  choice  of  other  pleasures.      If 

"•Gingerbread    Boy"     or    "Little     Red     Riding  he  has  learned    to   delight    in  simplicity,  honesty, 

Hood."     This  is  really  the  time  when   the  school  fearlessness,  and    purity   in    his   heroes,  he   is  less 
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likely  to  be  content  with  an  unworthy  standard  in 
his  friends.  It  is  the  most  effective  method  ot 
safeguarding  a  child  from  the  dangers  of  his  envi- 
ronment, when  we  give  him  through  the  story  hour 
that  companionship  of  books  which  Milton  call 
"  intimate  knowledge  and  delight." 

II. 

THE  PART  THE  LISTENER  PLAYS. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  grown  up  visitors  in  a 
story  hour.  Those  who  lift,  help,  and  inspire  the 
story-teller  to  do  her  best,  and  those  who  act  as  a 
drag  or  a  weight,  and  prove  a  real  detriment  to  the 
pleasure  and  freedom  of  the  hour.  An  indifferent, 
or  bored-looking  visitor  may  be  only  tired  ;  yet, 
in  the  back  of  the  story-teller's  brain  a  little  voice 
insistently  keeps  demanding  the  reason  for  that 
bored  attitude.  A  story-teller  is  accustomed  to 
studying  the  expressions  of  the  children.  A  list- 
less, indifferent  child  would  immediately  indicate 
that  something  is  wrong  with  the  story,  yet,  with 
the  grown  up  visitor  you  may  find  that  she  has 
simply  never  learned  to  listen.  She  does  not  real- 
ize that  children  are  apt  to  reflect  the  attitude  of 
others,  and  the  story-teller  must  work  doubly  hard 
to  overcome  this  difficulty.  I  have  known  vis- 
itors who  indulged  in  whispered  comments,  or 
left  in  the  midst  of  a  story  hour,  not  realizing  that 
such  action,  if  not  explained  to  the  children,  con- 
veyed the  impression  that  they  were  not  sufficiently 
interested  to  remain.  I  remember  one  visitor  who 
altera  tew  moments  of  indifferent  listening,  opened 
a  book  and  read.  In  that  particular  case,  I  waited 
until  a  child  followed  her  example.  Then  I  said, 
"  Son,  do  you  know  what  that  open  book  says  to 
me?  It  says  '  Mrs.  Cronan,  the  boy  that  holds 
me  is  not  very  much  interested  in  the  story  you 
are  telling.'  '  Both  books  closed,  but  my  visitor 
was  quite  unable  to  see  in  what  way  she  had  been 
inconsiderate. 

Many  adult  listeners  have  learned  to  criticize  ; 
some  have  learned  to  appreciate.  To  listen  in  the 
right  way  to  a  story,  one  must  have  tried  and  dis- 
covered for  oneself  how  difficult  it  is  to  tell  with 
simplicity,  with  freedom,  and  with  ease.  To  listen 
in  the  right  way,  one  must  become  a  child  listen- 
ing with  other  children.  If  the  story  is  too 
vigorous  for  your  liking,  perhaps  the  teller  of  the 
the  tale  is  working  for  the  pre-adolescent  boy. 
Put  yourself,  sympathetically,  into  the  mental 
attitude  of  a  boy  of  fourteen,  and  judge  whether 
the  tale  would  appeal  to  the  lad  who  needs  strong, 
vigorous  stories. 

I  think  it  is  Hamilton  Mabie  who  has  defined 
sympathy,  as  "  imagination  touched  with  thought 
and   feeling."     That  is  what  we  need,  to    become 


sympathetic  listeners.  I  told  to  a  large  audience 
of  grown  folk  and  children  the  charming  Indian 
legend  of  the  "  Rain-maker."  It  conveys  the 
same  thought  which  is  given  in  the  fable  of  the 
"  Lion  and  Mouse."  The  Rain-Maker  of  the 
tribe  is  bewitched  by  his  enemy  and  sent  far  out 
of  reach  of  his  people  in  an  enchanted  pine  tree. 
All  his  powerful  friends  try,  but  fail  to  help  him. 
At  last,  the  little  black  ant,  Pah-er-wah-lay-see 
discovered  the  trouble.  Alone  he  could  do  noth- 
ing, but  he  called  all  the  members  of  his  tribe,  and 
their  united  efforts  set  the  medicine  man  free. 
The  big  red  ants  stayed  below  and  tugged  at  the 
trunk  of  the  pine  tree,  the  little  black  ants  went 
to  the  very  top  which  was  away  up  in  the  clouds, 
and  pushed  against  the  sky. 

After  the  story  a  rather  complacent  looking 
woman  said,"  Very  interesting,  I'm  sure,  but  after 
all,  rather  absurd,  is  it  not?  The  idea  of  ants 
pushing  against  the  sky  !  "  A  few  minutes  later, 
a  gray  haired  man  said,  l*  From  the  moment  you 
began,  I  became  just  ten  years  old.  No  ten-year- 
old  boy  in  this  audience  enjoyed  the  stories  more 
than  myself!  "  For  all  the  gray  hair  he  had  the 
secret  of  eternal  youth.  The  man  or  woman  who 
has  the  power  of  becoming  ten  years  old  at  will, 
can  never  really  grow  old. 

The  prosaic,  unimaginative  person  who  is  lock- 
ing for  a  moral  is  usually  disappointed-  He  who 
is  young  in  spirit  will  share  the  delight  of  the 
children  in  beautiful  phrases,  in  vivid  pictures,  in 
the  play  of  fancy,  in  the  unfolding  of  the  story. 
What  the  listener  takes  from  the  story  hour  de- 
pends upon  the  mind  he  brings  to  it. 


A  Boys'  Reading  Club 

Mary  E.  S.  Root 
Children  s  Librarian,  Providence  R.  I. 

"  Open  Sesame  !  "  It  is  a  magic  word,  for  the 
use  of  one  who  would  open  charmed  doors  for 
children  into  the  realms  of  good  reading,  through 
the  channels  of  a  story  told  or  read.  Note  the 
possible  vistas  in  this  Boys'  Reading  Club. 

Calling  themselves  the  E.  B.  R.  C.  (E  —  Bovs' 
Reading  Club)  twenty  boys  organized  with  a 
President,  Secretary,  and  Librarian,  on  January  17, 
1915.  They  asked  a  children's  librarian  to  meet 
with  them  as  their  leader.  She  has  met  with 
them  every  once  in  two  weeks,  selecting  stories 
which  represented  the  most  "  worth  while "  in 
juvenile  literature,  fitting  in  much  adult  literature 
at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  means  of  story-tell- 
ing and  reading  aloud  interpreted  these  to  the  boys. 
The  boys  are  alert,  lively  boys,  ranging  in  ages 
from  eleven  to  sixteen,  yet    for   one    and   one-half 
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hours  they  sit  intent  to  a  boy,  and  when  the  last 
story  is  told  or  read  there  is  a  clamor  for  the  books 
which  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  boy 
librarian  to  recharge  for  home  reading.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  typical  program.  It  was  Kipling 
night. 

Short  sketch  of  life  of  Rudyard  Kipling. 

Story-telling  from  opening  chapters  of  "  Cap- 
tains Courageous,"  ending  with  Harvey  Cheyne's 
interview  with  the  captain  of  the  "  We're  Here." 

Story-telling — "  Mougli  "  from  "  Jungle  Book." 

Story-telling — "  How  the  camel  got  his  hump," 
from  "Just  So  Stories." 

Story-telling  —  "Cat   that  walked   by  himself," 
from  "  Just  So  Stories." 
Reading  "  Cameelious  hump  " 

"        "  The  liner  she's  a  lady." 
"        "  The  Recessional." 

The  boys  are  keeping  records  of  their  reading, 
pasting  in  pictures  to  illustrate  the  stories  and 
authors,  and  are  planning  dramatics  for  the  end  of 
the  club  meetings  in  May.  How  infinitely  worth 
while  a  club  of  this  character  is  ?  It  is  not  only 
enlarging  the  boys'  horizons,  but  the  book  is  acting 
as  a  blessed  link  to  keep  them  content  at  home 
evenings.  In  these  days  of  alluring  commercial 
recreation,  anything  which  can  do  this  is  a  thing 
to  which  we  need  to  hold  fast. 


presence  of  an  older  person  was  necessary  to 
maintain  order.  Gradually  the  restless  small  bovs, 
who  sat  with  dangling  feet  on  the  hard  chairs  of 
the  men's  club- room,  learned  to  keep  their  atten- 
tion fixed  on  the  story,  and  discipline  began  to 
take  care  of  itself.  Now,  older  persons  are  pre- 
sent only  as  occasional  visitors,  and  the  leaders 
arrange  the  chairs  for  the  audience  and  rearrange 
the  room  for  the  evening  club  meeting,  while  the 
small  boys  arrive,  listen,  and  depart  like  any  other 
responsible  group  of  free  citizens. 

One  of  the  story-tellers  hears  every  Saturday 
night  a  Russian  folk-tale  told  by  his  father  Not 
only  have  these  stories  been  repeated  to  the  little 
group,  but  they  are  being  written  out  and  already 
make  a  respectable  volume.  The  stories  are  told 
in  the  language  of  the  boys,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
see  how  little  the  fine  old  Greek  and  mediaeval 
tales  suffer  in  translation  into  the  speech  of  modern 
Boston  streets. 


Story- Telling    at    Lincoln     House 

Boston 

Mr.  John  D.  Adams,  Director 
In  the  summer  of  19  12,  three  South  End  boys, 
who  had  become  familiar  with  the  stories  told  by 
Mrs.  John  J.  Cronan  at  their  neighborhood  club, 
gathered  a  group  of  smaller  boys  on  a  roof  and 
repeated  these  stories.  When  cool  weather  drove 
them  indoors,  they  continued  their  story-telling  to 
a  larger  group  at  Lincoln  House,  adding  to  their 
collection  of  tales  by  reading. 

Since  that  time,  boys  have  told  stories  to  other 
boys  at  Lincoln  House  one  afternoon  a  week  dur- 
ing the  club  year.  An  average  group  of  listeners 
contains  about  thirty  boys  ;  but  the  number  some- 
times falls  to  twenty  or  rises  to  fifty.  Interest  is 
maintained  by  new  story-tellers  from  the  ranks, 
and  a  visitor  a  few  weeks  ago  found  more  bovs 
eager  to  repeat  stories  than  the  hour  permitted. 
The  contributions  that  afternoon  included  Shake- 
speare's "  Tempest,"  the  "  Adventures  of 
Theseus  "  (pronounced  Thees),  a  Japanese  folk- 
tale, "  Why  the  jellyfish  has  no  bones,"  and  one 
or  two  humorous  anecdotes. 

There  have  been  some  interesting  develop- 
ments in  the  group.      Early  in  the  experiment,  the 
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Characters 

Uncle  Santo  Crepo 

Brother  to  Mrs.  O'Creppican 

Lucia  Housekeeper  to  Uncle 

Mr.  O'Creppican  An  American  Citizen 

Mrs.  O'Creppican  His  Wife 

Bridget  His  Daughter 

Gloria  His  Daughter 

Patsy  His  Son 

Clarence  His  Son 

Rory  Roosevelt  His  Son 

Mr.  Smelt  A  Board  of  Health  Officer 

Miss  R.  Bendorbreak  A  Friendly  Visitor 
A   Policeman 
A  Fireman 

Scene  :    Uncle 's  bouse  in  Italy. 

Uncle  sitting  reading.      His  Housekeeper  enters. 

Uncle  :  Well,  Rafaella,  after  ten  years  I've 
heard  from  Petruchio.  He  seems  to  be  getting 
along  famously,  but  his  English  isn't  as  good  as 
mine — though  I've  never  been  out  of  Italy. 
Here,  you  need  practice,  read  his  letter  to  mc  will 
you  ? 

Rafaella   reads : 

Dear  Broth':  I  taka  my  pen  een  hand  to  tella  you 
that  Americk  he  ees  the  grandest  cauntry  een  the  world. 
Mine  house  she  ees  Jika  palace,  so  swell  is  she — yella 
curtain,  nella  weenda,  red  velvet  shares,  an'  green  silka 
bed   spread   een  parlor.     I  tell  you  she  is  gran.     Mine 
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youngest  eesname  for  the  man  uster  be  the  Head  of  these 
Unila  State.  Theodore  Roosevelt  U'Creppican.  We 
hava  good  health  and  weesha  you  the  same.  Your  loving 
broth',  Patsy  O'Creppican. 

P.  S.  We  never  change  our  name,  bot  the  school 
teach'  she  did  and  evrabjd  calla  me  like  that — O'Creppi- 
can,  not  Santo  Crepo.  The  boss  she  calla  Theodore 
Rory,  because  he  yella  something  awful  eef  things  donta 
go  hees  way.     1  guessa  he  be  a  Head  a  11  right. 

Uncle  :    Rafaella,  I  am  going  to  America. 

Rafaella;  O  sir,  and  you  so  comfortable 
weetha  nota  wife,  nota  child  for  bother. 

Uncle:  I  want  to  see  that  grand  country  and 
you  are  quite  able  to  take  care  of  the  house  till  I 
get  back.  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  go  and 
not  let  them  know  I'm  coming,  then  I'll  see  just 
how  things  are  without  giving  them  a  chance  to 
get  ready  for  company,  and  if  Rory  Roosevelt's 
what  he  should  be,  I'll  educate  him  for  President 
myself.  Come  now,  let's  go  and  look  up  my 
things  and  find  out  when  the  ship  sails. 

(  1  hex  go  out.) 

Three  weeks  later.  Mr.  O'  Creppican' s  house  in 
Boston.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'  Creppican  at  a  table. 
Some  bread  and  two  cups  of  coffee  between  them. 

Mr.  O'Creppican  :  Now,  Seraphina,  I  getta 
no  work,  so  I  must  go  een  country.  See  I  geeva 
you  fifteen  doll',  evra  cent  I  got,  she  mosta  las'  you 
till  I  get  back. 

Mrs.  O'Creppican  (sobbing  into  her  apron)  :  O 
mina  lofly  Patsy.      I  no  carina  let  you  go. 

Mr.  O'Creppican  :  Well,  I  musta.  I  will 
come  back  reech  you  see.  Kees  me,  mine  own 
Seraphina.  (They  embrace,  and  Mr.  O'Creppican 
goes  out.  Mrs.  O"  Creppican  goes  into  another  room 
and  is  heard  to  call  out :) 

Here,  you  boys,  get  out  you  lazy,  idla,  good 
for  noting.  (She  comes  back.)  Mucha  good  they 
be,  always  in  trauble.  Nella  scuola,  nella  strit, 
trauble  evrawhere.  (Patsy  and  Clarence  come  in 
rubbing  their  eyes.) 

Patsy  :   Say,  ma,  what  time  is  it  ? 

Mrs.  O'Creppican  :  She  goin'  be  nine  o'clock 
een  fif  minute,  eef  you  don'  goin'  in  the  scuola 
now,  I  goin'  to  hitta  you  with  a  stick. 

Patsy:  Say,  ma,  give  us  five  cents,  will  you? 
We  don't  want  any  of  that  old  bread.  We  want 
to  get  some  cake,  don't  we,  Clarence  ? 

Clarence  :  Sure  !  Come,  ma,  pass  over  the 
monev. 

Mrs.  O'Creppican  :  O,  you  dreadfla  boys. 
Take  it  and  be  off  weeth  you.  (They  go  out  and 
Mrs.  O' 'Creppican  goes  into  the  other  room,  where  she 
is  heard  to  say)  :  Bridget,  Gloria,  Rory,  get  off  the 
bed,  I  say.  You've  only  gotta  three  min'  for  get 
to  school.  You  must  go  senza  breakfast,  you 
hear.  (She  comes  back  and  sits  down.)  I  supposa  I 
must  take  another  board'.  (Three  children  come 
in.      Gloria  goes  to  the  table  and  begins  to  eat.) 


Rory  :    Where's  pa  ? 

Mrs.  O'Creppican  :  He's  gone  for  earn  some 
mon'  for  you,  and  you  musta  mind  yourself  till  he 
come  back. 

Rory  :  Oh,  we'll  behave  all  right.  Come  on, 
Bridge'.      Bring  along  some  of  that  bread,  Glo'. 

(They  go  out.) 

Mrs.  O'Creppican:  Now  if  the  shieldren  an 
me  she  all  sleep  in  the  front  room,  and  tha  board', 
she  sleep  in  the  side  room,  I  canna  put  noth'  in 
the  kitch'. 

(A  knock  at  the  door.      Enter  Uncle  Santo  Crepo.) 

Uncle  :  Good  morning,  madam,  is  your  name 
O'Creppican  ? 

Mrs.   O'Creppican  :  Yes,  sir. 

Uncle  :    I  hear  you  take  boarders. 

Mrs.  O'Creppican  :   Yes,  sir. 

Uncle  :    Will  you  take  me  ? 

Mrs.  O'Creppican  :  Yes, sir.  Myosbandshe 
looka  for  work  She  losa  tha  job.  Theesa  caun- 
try  she  is  awful  poor  place  for  poor  Italians. 

Uncle  :  I  thought  this  America  was  the  kind 
of  a  place  where  people  never  got  down  like  this, 
no  matter  what  happened. 

Mrs.  O'Creppican  :  When  you  got  een  this 
cauntry  ? 

Uncle  (looking  at  his  watch)  ;  One  hour  and 
twenty-five  minutes  ago. 

Mrs.  O'Creppican  :  O  bella  Napoli,  bella 
Napoli. 

Uncle  :  Well,  your  bella  Napoli  is  a  place 
people  are  often  glad  to  get  away  from.  Bv  the 
way,  I  thought  this  was  a  clean  country. 

Mrs.   O'Creppican  :   Whata  you  mean  r 

Uncle:  Well,  I  mean  the  house  is  clean  but 
the  smell  is  enough  to  make  any  man  sick  enough 
to  lose  twenty  jobs.      What  is  it  ? 

Mrs.  O'Creppican:  I  don'  know;  the  shiel- 
dren she  say  she  smell,  and  the  osband,  she  say 
she  smell,  too.      I  don'  know  what  she  smell. 

Uncle  :    Why  don't  you  find  out  ? 

Mrs.  O'Creppican:   I  don'  know. 

Uncle  :  Well,  I  should  say,  if  you  can't  find 
out  for  yourself  you  better  ask  some  one  to  find 
out  for  you.  (Mrs.  O 'Creppican  merely  shrugs  her 
shoulders.)      What  time  do  you  give  dinner  ? 

Mrs.  O'Creppican  :  Twelva,  ona,  twoa,  anv 
time.        i 

Uncle  :   I'll  be  back  at  twelve. 

(  The  scene  now  changes  to  the  street.) 

Uncle:  Say,  if  you  were  going  to  board  in  a 
house  where  there  was  an  awful  smell,  what  would 
you  do  ? 

(The  man  stares  at  him  and  edges  off\  Uncle  fol- 
lows.     Man  screams.) 

Man:   Police!      Police! 

Policeman  (comes  running) :  What's  the  matter  ? 
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Uncle:  I  only  asked  what  he'd  do  if  he  went 
to  live  in  a  house  where  there  was  an  awful 
smell. 

Policeman  :    How  long  have  you  been  here  ? 

Uncle  :   Just  landed. 

Policeman  :   You  don't  look  craz\ . 

Uncle  :  I  am  not.  I  tell  you  there's  an  awful 
smell  in  No.  23  Lemon  Alley,  and  I  didn't  sup- 
pose that  America  allowed  such  things. 

Policeman  :  She  doesn't.  You  come  along 
with  me  to  the  Board  of  Health.  They'll  fix 
you. 

Office  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

Mr.  Smelt  :  We've  laws  enough  here  to  make 
the  whole  city  of  Boston  healthy  if  people  would 
only  use  them.  I  can't  be  running  into  every 
back  alley  in  town,  every  other  day. 

{Enter  the  Policeman  and  Uncle.") 

Policeman  :  They  think  this  man's  crazy  in 
Ward  Six  because  he  wants  to  get  rid  of  a  smell 
in  one  of  the  alleys. 

Mr.  Smelt:  Well,  I  should  think  they  would, 
but  it's  a  sensible  kind  of  craze.      Tell  us  about  it. 

Uncle  :  Well  sir,  I'm  rather  dazed.  I  landed 
to-day  and  was  just  pretty  nearly  crazy  because  all 
the  books  and  papers  I've  read  tell  us  the  laws 
there  are  to  make  things  clean,  and  I  never  saw  a 
worse  smelling  hole  than  the  one  I'm  going  to 
board  in. 

Mr.  Smelt:  You  have  come  to  the  right  place, 
my  man.  We  can  make  the  houses  clean  if  the 
tenants  will  let  us.  What's  the  number  of  that 
house  ? 

Uncle:   Number  twenty-three  Lemon  Alley. 

Mr.  Smelt:  We'll  kill  that  smell  within 
twenty-four  hours. 

Uncle  :  Thank  you,  sir.  (Uncle  and  the  Police- 
man go  out.) 

On  the  street. 

Policeman  :  That's  a  great  institution,  that 
Board  of  Health. 

Uncle  :  It  is.  I  knew  America  couldn't  stand 
that  smell. 

Policeman  :  You're  a  queer  one,  but  I  guess 
you're  all  right. 

At  the  O'  Creppican  House. 

Mrs.  O'Creppican  :  It  a  mosta  twelfa.  Thata 
new  board'  she  soon  come.  (A  knock.)  Come 
een.      (Enter  Mr.  Smelt.) 

Mr.  Smelt  :  I'm  Mr.  Smelt  of  the  Board  of 
Health.      What's  this  disagreeable  odor? 

Mrs.  O'Creppican:   Please,  sir,  I  don' know. 

Mr.  Smelt  :  Well,  it's  my  business  to  find  out. 
I'll  look  in  the  hall  first  and  then  come  in  if  I 
don't  find  it  —  so  be  readv.      (He  goes  out.) 

Mrs.  O'Creppican:  What  is  thata  Board  of 
Health  ?    (Enter  Rory.)   I   never  hear  of  it  before. 


Rorv.  Oh,  we  hear  enough  about  that  in 
school.      (Enter  Mr.  Smelt.) 

Mr  Smelt:  Madam,  the  plumbing  in  this 
house  is  enough  to  kill  a  cat.  I  put  a  quart  of 
Sulpho  Naphthol  in  there  and  I  shall  order  the 
landlord  to  make  it  right  inside  a  week.  (He.goes 
out.      Enter  Uncle  Santo  Crepo.) 

Uncle:  Well,  it  seems  to  smell  a  little  differ- 
ent. 

Mrs.  O'Creppican  :  (Aside.)  I  wouldn't  hava 
hees  nose  on  me  for  a  silka  apron  witha  lace. 
(To  Uncle.)    You  can  make  for  eat  saumthing  now. 

Uncle:    Where? 

Mrs.  O'Creppican  :     She  is    on  the    stove,  I 
bring.      (She  goes   out  and  comes  in  with    a  plate  of 
food. ) 

Uncle  (sits  down  and  begins  to  eat)  :  Is  this 
goat's  milk  ? 

Mrs.  O'Creppican  :  Thata  groceria  miik. 
She  donta  have  goats  in  Americk. 

Uncle:  Groceria?  Groceria?  I  didn't  learn 
that  word.  Is  it  a  kind  of  cow  ?  (A  knock  at  the 
door.) 

Mrs.  O'Creppican  :  Caum.  (Enter  Miss 
Bendorbreak.) 

Miss  Bendorbreak  :  I'm  Miss  Bendorbreak, 
from  the  Municipal  and  Social  Club,  on  the  corner 
of  Salutation  Alley.  Your  Patsy  and  Rory  are  in 
my  Civic  Primer  Class. 

Mrs.  O'Creppican  :  Yes'm. 

Uncle:  Excuse  me,  ma'am.  What's  a  Civic 
primer  class  ? 

Miss  Bendorbreak  :  Why,  it's  a  place  where 
the  children  learn  how  the  city  is  governed.  Now 
there  is  the  Board  of  Health.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  milk  you  are  drinking  had  a  queer  taste. 

Uncle  :  It  has. 

Miss  Bendorbreak:  Let  me  smell  it.  (She 
does  so,  then  draws  a  bottle  from  her  pocket  and  pours 
a  little  milk  into  it,  saying),  I  think  the  Board  of 
Health  ought  to  see  that.  What  grocery  did  you 
get  it  from  ? 

Mrs.  O'Creppican:  Righta  there  mam.  (She 
points  from  the  window.) 

Miss  Bendorbreak  :  Well,  I  think  I  must  be 
going.  1  just  came  to  tell  you  we  were  to  have 
a  play  on  the  19th  of  April,  and  we  wish  you 
both  to  come  to  see  it. 

Mrs.  O'Creppican  :   Grazie,  tanto. 

Uncle:  I'll  come.  Thank  you  very  much, 
ma'am. 

Miss  Bendorbreak  :  I've  been  telling  the  boys, 
Mrs.  O'Creppican,  that  they  ought  to  get  up  in 
time  for  breakfast.  The  teachers  tell  me  that 
those  children  who  go  to  school  without  breakfast 
always  have  poor  lessons.  Well,  good-bye.  I 
shall  hope  to  see  you  at  the  play. 
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Uncle  and  Mrs.  O'Creppican  :  Good-bye. 
(Exit  Miss  Bendorbreak.) 

Uncle  :  I'm  a  little  tired  after  the  boat,  and  if 
you  will  let  me  go  to  my  room  I'll  rest  awhile. 

Mrs.  O'Creppican  :  You  musta  sleepa  in 
kitch'.  You  taka  bed  off  thata  fire-escape. 
(Exit   Uncle.      Enter  Rory  and  Patsy.) 

Patsy  :  Say,  ma,  the  civic  primer  woman  told 
us  the  Board  of  Health  wouldn't  have  any  garbage, 
that's  dirty  food,  kept  in  the  house,  nor  they 
wouldn't  have  any  people  sleeping  in  the  kitchen, 
nor  anything  on  the  fire  escape. 

Rory  :  And  she  said  the  Board  of  Health  said, 
if  you  were  sick  you'd  have  to  go  to  the  Hospital. 

Mrs.  O'Creppican  (Starting  toward  them  with 
uplifted  hands)  :  You  shieldren  keepa  steel,  you 
letta  that  Boarder  Health  alone. 

Rory  :  We  don't  want  to  let  it  alone.  The 
civic  primer  woman  says  for  us  to  learn  what  we 
ought  to  have  and  then  get  it  if  we  want  to  be 
g>od  American  citizens.  That's  what  she  says 
and  I  am  going  to  do  it.      (Uncle  enters.) 

Uncle:  That's  the  kind  of  talk.  What's  your 
name  ? 

Rory  :   I  am  Theodore  Roosevelt  O'Creppican. 

Uncle  :  Well,  I'm  your  mother's  boarder  and 
I'm  glad  to  meet  you.  (Gloria  and  Bridget  come 
in.) 

Bridget  :  Say,  ma,  Tony  Brotheretto's 
mother  is  crying  so  that  you  can  hear  her  three 
blocks. 

Mrs.  O'Creppican  :  What's  the  matter? 

Bridget  :  They  carried  Tony  to  the  hospital 
with  scarlet  fever  'n'  diphtheria  'n'  put  a  red 
card  on  the  door.  She'd  kept  him  hidden  a  whole 
week  'n'  Rorv  went  and  told  the  civic  primer 
woman.  Mrs.  Brotheretto  says  she'll  scratch 
Rory's  eyes  out. 

Uncle:  No,  she  won't,  he's  mv  countryman 
and  I'll  see  him  through.      What  did  you  tell  for? 

Rory:  Why,  the  civic  primer  woman  said  if  a 
person  didn't  have  the  best  of  care  when  he  had 
that  awful  sickness  he'd  die,  'n'  she  said  every- 
body else  might  get  it  from  him  easy's  not,  too. 

Uncle  :   Seems  to  me  I  smell  smoke. 

Rory  :  Well,  if  the  front  stairs  caught  fire  I 
don't  know  what  we'd  do.  The  cots  are  on  the 
fire-escapes  and  the  stairs  to  the  roof  are  all  blocked 
up  with  barrels.  (Heard  outside.)  FIRE!  FIRE! 
(Patsy  and  Clarence  run  to    the  window.) 

Patsy  :  What  you  givin'  us  ?  I  s'pose  you 
think  you  can  scare  us  —  say  !  !  FIRE  —  FIRE  ! 
(Gloria  opens  door  into  hall.) 

Gloria:  Oh,  there  is  a  fire!  !  The  stairs  are 
burning —  Help  !  Help  !  (They  rush  to  the  win- 
dows, tumbling  over  one  another.  Fire  engines  are 
heard  approaching.) 


Uncle  :  (At  the  window.)  Fireman  —  I  say 
there  —  put  up  a  ladder  —  a  ladder! 

(Heard  outside.)      Go  to  the  fire-escape,  idiots  ! 

Uncle:  I  tell  you  we  can't  —  there  are  beds 
on  it.      A  ladder,  a  ladder ! 

All:   A  ladder,  a  ladder  !   ! 

Uncle  :  There  it  is  now  —  One  at  a  time  and 
the  little  ones  first.  (One  by  one  they  go  out  and  a 
Fireman  and  Policeman  come  in.) 

Fireman  :  Nothing  but  a  scare  any  way.  All 
out  now. 

Policeman  :  There  aren't  any  front  stairs  left, 
Came  near  being  more  than  a  scare. 

Fireman  :  I  wish  the  courts  would  put  a 
woman  in  jail  for  one  year  everv  time  she 
lights  a  fire  with  kerosene,  and  as  for  a  woman 
who  throws  an  exploding  oil  can  on  the  stairs  —  I 
wish  they'd  hang  her  !  Wonder  where  the  poor 
critters  who  live  here  will  sleep  to-night  ?  Guess 
they  will  have  to  scramble  across  to  the  next  roof 
and  climb  down  the  upper  stairs. 

Policeman  :  They'll  have  a  job.  The  upper 
stairs  are  all  blocked  up  with  barrels.  By  the 
way,  what  did  they  say  about  the  fire-escape  ? 

Fireman  (going  to  it) :  Blocked  with  cots. 
I  should  say  the  Board  of  Health  better  get  a 
special  force  detailed  to  explain  things  to  this 
family.  (They  go  out,  and  in  a  few  seconds  Llncle 
and  the  family,  except  Bridget  and  Rory,  enter.) 

Mrs.  O'Creppican:  Mina  bella  Napoli  ! 
Theesa  cauntry  she  ees  the  worsta  cauntry,  there 
ees  nota  peace  at  all. 

Uncle:  Well,  I'm  glad  there  isn't.  Seems  as 
if  I  had  been  here  ten  years,  yet  it  was  only  this 
morning  I  landed.      [Enter  Bridget.) 

Bridget:  Mrs.  Brotheretto's  caught  Rory 
Roosevelt  'n'  she's  smashed  him  something  awful. 
He  was  only  doing  what  the  civic  primer  woman 
told  him  to.      (Enter  Miss  R.  Bendorbreak.) 

Miss  Bendorbreak  :  I  took  the  liberty  of 
climbing  down,  Mrs.  O'Creppican,  to  see  if  there 
was  anything  I  could  do.  I  have  just  got  an 
order  for  that  grocery  to  stop  selling  milk  because 
I  find  typhoid  bacilli  in  it. 

Uncle  :  Mam,  this  is  a  great  country.  It 
seems  to  me  you've  machinery  to  make  everything 
right  if  people  will  only  set  it  going.  I'm  inclined 
to  think,  Mam,  the  American  people  are  a  lazy  lot. 

(Enter  Rory  limping  with  his  eye  tied  up.} 

Rory  :  I  got  it  all  right,  but  I  don't  care,  the 
Board  of  Health's  all  right  and  me  and  the  gang'll 
stand  by  'em.  There's  lots  more  to  um  than 
there  is  to  the  movies.  I'm  going  to  be  a  good 
citizen — there  ! 

Miss  Bendorbreak  :  Have  you  learned  the 
song  I  taught  you  the  other  day  ? 

Rory  :   You  bet — that  is  to  say — I  mean — yes, 
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ma'am.      I   beg  your  pardon,  ma'am.      Come  on, 
fellers,  and  you,  Brid  and  Glo. 

(The  Children  sing.      Tune  of  Yankee  Doodle.) 

Who  says  you  must  not  sell  poor  food, 
Nor  offer  milk  that  is  not  good, 
Nor  ice  that  has  impurities, 
Nor  butter  bad,  nor  mouldy  cheese — 

The  Boaku  of  Health  ! 

Who  orders  landlords  left  and  right 
To  make  their  dwellings  clean  and  light, 
To  have  their  plumbing  smell  as  fine 
As  needles  from  the  fringed  pine — 

The  Board  of  Health! 

Who  says  foul  water  shall  not  lie, 
On  any  street  in  public  eye, 
Who  says  'tis  neither  clean  nor  neat 
When  garbage  stands  in  public  street — 

The  Board  of  Health! 

Who  tells  us  what  we  ought  to  do 
To  make  our  bodies  feel  like  new, 
To  cleanse  us  straight  from  every  hurt 
That  comes  of  living  in  the  dirt — 

The  Board  of  Health  ! 

Uncle  :  Does  the  Board  of  Health  do  all 
that  ? 

Miss  Bendorbreak.  :   It  does. 

Mrs.  O'Creppican  :  She  no  sound  so  bad 
again  as  lasta  time. 

Rory  :  It  isn't,  ma,  and  I  tell  you  we're  going 
to  work  it  for  all  it's  worth  and  we're  going  to 
live  the  way  American  Citizens  ought  to  live. 

Uncle  :   That  boy  shall  have  an  education. 

Rory  :   What  did  you  say,  Mister? 

Uncle  :  Now,  look  here,  ma'am  and  children, 
don't  call  me  Mister  any  more.  I'm  your  own 
true  and  lawful  uncle. 

Rory  :  But  our  uncle  is  rich.  He  has  a  gold 
mine. 

Uncle  :   Who  told  you  that  ? 

All  :   Father. 

Uncle  :  Well,  I  am  rich,  but  I  haven't  any 
gold  mine.  I  made  my  money  by  good  honest 
cooking  and  anybody  on  Santa  Lucia  will  tell 
vou  I'm  the  man  who  invented  a  dish  of  roast 
corn  smothered  in  garlic  and  seasoned  with  a 
secret  sauce  that  the  King  himself  couldn't  beat 
if  he  took  to  cooking  —  which  it  isn't  likely  he'll 
ever  need  to  do. 

Mrs.  O'Creppican  :  O  dear  Broth',  will  you 
taka  me  and  the  shieldren  een  Napoli  ? 

Uncle  :  No,  I  won't.  I'm  going  to  stay  here 
myself,  and  I'm  going  to  spend  my  declining 
years  learning  about  this  grand  Board  of  Health. 
As  for  Theodore  Roosevelt,  if  his  father  will  let 
me,  I'll  adopt  him  and  educate  him,  until  he's  fit 
to  serve  on  a  Board  of  Health  himself.  (Enter 
Mr.  Santo  Creppo.) 

Mr.   Santa  Crepo  :   I   donta  know  who  you 


are,  bot  you  talka  righta.  You  just  do  what  he 
savs,  Seraphina. 

Rory  :    Hullo,  Pa,  did  you  get  a  job  ? 

Mr.  Santo  Crepo  :  Yes,  I  did  when  I  struck 
a  boarding-house  where  she  maka  tha  light  an 
tha  cleana  smell.  I  got  such  a  good  feel  that  I 
geta  good  job  right  ofF.  I  canna  catch  eet 
on  the  electrics  and  I  canna  keep  eet  eef  we  leeva 
like  good  American  citizens. 

Rory  :  Hurrah  Pa,  I'm  with  you.  (Enter  Mr. 
Smelt  xvith  Policeman.) 

Mr.  Smelt  :  And  so  am  I.  I  came  up  here  to 
see  about  turning  you  folks  out,  but  I'm  going  to 
let  you  stay  and  we'll  all  work  together  till  we 
get  this  old  hole  fit  to  live  in. 

THE    END 


Story-telling   News   from   the 
Boston   Public   Library  Branches 

Brighton 

Marion  W.  Brackett,  Custodian 
The  inhabitants  of  our  Library  district  are  for 
the  most  part  born  Americans.  The  children 
who  attend  the  story  hour  are  mostly  from  Irish 
famHies  living  at  some  distance  from  the  Library. 
We  allow  children  too  young  to  have  a  card,  that 
is,  from  eight  to  ten  years,  as  well  as  the  older 
boys  and  girls.  Of  course,  the  results  are  a  de- 
mand for  the  books  containing  the  stories  told, 
and  I  was  recently  informed  by  a  teacher  in  a 
neighboring  school,  of  progress  made  in  composi- 
tion work  by  pupils  attending  the  Story  Hour. 
One  day  the  story-teller  asked  the  children  to  tell 
her  something  that  Lincoln  had  done.  One  boy 
raised  his  hand  vigorously  and  exclaimed,  "  He 
pulled  a  horse  out  of  the  mud." 

*    * 

Charlestown 

Katherine   S.    Rogan,  Custodian 

The  neighborhood,  a  little  over  a  square  mile 
in  area,  is  very  congested,  with  a  population  of 
about  40,000  made  up  of  Americans,  Irish,  and 
Nova  Scotians.  The  only  foreigners  are  a  few 
Hebrew  and  Armenian  families.  In  the  nine 
schools  there  are  6,415  children. 

We  invite  only  boys  of  twelve  and  over  who 
have  cards  to  attend  the  story  hour.  These  boys 
come  from  a  race  of  story  lovers  and  story-tellers, 
and  are  good  listeners.  Their  response  is  ready, 
and  their  anticipation   correct.      They   sometimes 
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recognize  in  the  Irish  folk  and  fairy  tales  ex- 
pressions of  grandmothers  and  grandfathers,  and 
help  out  the  story-teller  with  an  additional  phrase 
about  the  "  Little  People." 

After  the  story  hour,  the  story-teller  spends 
some  time  in  the  children's  room,  pointing  out 
books  which  the  stories  suggest.  A  little  girl 
came  to  the  desk  one  evening,  breathless  trom 
running.  "  Please  give  me  the  best  book  you 
have  for  my  brother  George.  He's  working  at 
Kennedy's  and  can't  come  to  the  stories.  He 
said  to  ask  the  boys  up  here  if  they  finished  the 
story  of '  Poland  '  and  '  Captain  Gracious.' ' 


Roxbury 
Helen   M.   Bell,   Custodian 

The  immediate  neighborhood  is  inhabited  by 
Jews,  Germans,  Italians,  Swedes,  and  Canadians. 
Both  boys  and  girls  from  six  to  eleven  attend. 
The  results  noted  are  that  the  children  constantly 
ask  for  the  books  containing  the  stories  told,  and 
the  children  can  often  repeat  in  school  the  stories 
heard  at  the  library. 


* 
*    * 


* 
*    * 


East  Boston 
Ellen  O.  Walkkey,  Custodian 

This  branch  is  near  both  the  business  center 
and  the  better  residential  section  of  a  crowded 
neighborhood.  Yet  it  is  not  too  far  from  the 
lower  streets  for  Isaac  with  the  shining  eyes,  yel- 
low-haired Jacob,  violet-eyed  Nora,  swarthy  Sal- 
vatore,  blonde  Hilda,  petite  Renee  and  Henriette 
—  sisters  straight  out  of  a  Boutet  de  Monvel  pic- 
ture— to  find  their  way  here  daily  and  sit  side  by 
side  with  Edmund  and  Grace  and  Dorothy. 
Whatever  their  native  land,  they  meet  on  com- 
mon ground  in  the  children's  room  and  the  story 
hour. 

So  many  throng  to  the  story  hour,  that  it  must 
needs  be  divided,  boys  and  girls  going  by  turns, 
every  other  week.  Even  then  the  group  numbers 
from  one  to  two  hundred,  whose  voices,  as  thev 
wait  in  line  for  the  doors  to  be  opened,  are  like 
the  "  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees." 

After  the  story  hour — yes,  days  and  weeks  after 
— thev  ask  for  the  u  Story  of  Roland  "  (seventy- 
six  of  them  in  one  evening,  by  actual  count),  or, 
"Captains  Courageous,"  or, "  In  Chimney  Corn- 
ers," or,  "  Nils" — "  The  first  story  the  man  told 
us,  you  know." 

Jamaica  Plain 
Mary  P.  Swain,  Custodian 

Our  neighborhood  is  composed  of  native  born 
Americans.  For  nearly  four  years  an  average  of 
about  80  children  have  enjoved  the  story  hour. 
The  children  remember  the  stories  so  well  that 
when  a  substitute  who  had  told  stories  five  weeks 
previously  came  again,  the  children  asked  her  to 
finish  the  story  she  had  commenced  and  told  her 
where  she  had  left  ofF. 


South  Boston 
May   J.    Minton,    Custodian 

Our  community  consists  of  Polish,  Lithuanians, 
Irish,  and  a  few  Italians  and  Hebrews.  The  Story 
Hour  has  proved  a  connecting  link  between  gram- 
mar and  high  school.  If  the  boy  has  heard  the 
story  of  the  Odyssey  or  the  JEneld  he  will  at  least 
know  that  what  he  is  trying  to  read  in  Greek  or 
Latin  is  really  worth  reading.  The  greatest  work 
of  the  Story  Hour  is  not  in  making  the  boys  read 
the  books,  it  is  rather  in  teaching  them  the  real 
worth  of  a  book  and  incidentally  of  all  books  with- 
out a  suspicion  on  their  part  that  it  is  not  all  just 
"  fun."  For  example,  when  I  asked  some  boys 
why  they  went  to  the  story  hour,  they  answered. 
"Same  reason  we  go  to  the  Movies — for  fun." 
It  is  then  as  a  rival  of  the  "  Movies"  that  the 
Story  Hour  makes  its  strongest  appeal  to  the  child, 
and  if  anything  can  rival  the  "Movies"  as  they 
now  exist,  that  thing  should  receive  the  hearty 
support  of  everybody. 


*    * 


South  End 
Margaret  A.  Sheridan,  Custodian 

In  our  district  at  least  ten  types  are  represented, 
Poles,  Greeks,  Russian  Jews,  Swedes,  Syrians, 
Italians,  French,  Scotch,  Chinese,  and  Americans. 
Children  of  all  these  nationalities  attend  the  story 
hour. 

Many  of  the  children  of  the  neighborhood  were 
losing  the  habit  of  coming  to  the  library  and  fre- 
quenting, instead,  the  various  moving  picture  shows 
in  the  district.  The  story  hour  has  actually  proved 
a  counter  attraction  and  drawn  the  children  again 
to  the  branch. 

After  a  few  months  of  story-telling  Mrs.  Cro- 
nan  asked  for  a  list  of  books  which  were  considered 
of  great  value  yet  not  sufficiently  used  by  the  chil- 
dren. "Since  the  inauguration  of  the  story  hour," 
answered  the  librarian,  "the  books  most  worth 
while  are  all  in  circulation." 
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Upham's  Corner 
Josephine  E.  Kenney,  Custodian 

The  people  in  this  neighborhood  are  American, 
Irish,  French,  German,  Italian,  and  the  more 
prosperous  new  immigrants,  including  Jews  of  all 
kinds,  Bohemians,  etc.  The  story  hour  is  attended 
by  both  boys  and  girls  in  equal  numbers,  from  9 
to  12  years  old.  The  results  are  growth  in  con- 
centration, which  is  lacking  in  children  constantly 
upset  by  departmental  work.  It  keeps  children 
of?  the  street,  provides  wholesome  amusement. 
Teaches  them  to  listen. 

One  boy  said  that  he  had  heard  so  many  good 
stories  he  thought  he  could  write  some  himself. 
Several  children  tried  to  write  stories  and  sug- 
gested that  the  story-teller  select  and  tell  the  best. 
The  story  hour  appealed  strongly  to  non-reading, 
non-approving  parents  who  say  that  it  is  a  good 
thing,  and  the  story  hour  sign  attracted  many  adults 
to  the  library. 


*    * 


West  End 
A.   M.  Robinson 

Our  district  is  populated  largely  bv  Hebrews. 
Our  children  are  largely  Jewish  ;  nearly  all  of 
them  are  of  foreign  parentage,  and  some  them- 
selves of  foreign  birth.  At  the  story  hour  the 
boys  predominate  in  numbers,  but  all  are  well  be- 
haved and  listen  attentively  and  enthusiastically. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  story  hour,  we  have 
had  an  average  attendance  of  120  children.  Al- 
though the  stories  entertain  the  children,  it  lies  in 
the  inspiration  that  they  receive  and  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  best  things  in  literature.  The  story 
hour  has  increased  the  circulation  considerably, 
but  it  has  still  another  function,  it  forms  a  pleasant 
bond  between  the  library  and  the  child.  There 
is  no  obligation  about  the  story  hour,  for  they 
come  because  they  enjoy  it.  To  sum  up  the  story 
hour  : 

1.  It  brings  about  friendly  relations  between 
the  library  and  the  child. 

2.  Teaches  lessons  of  moral  value. 

3.  Gives  inspiration. 

4.  Entertains  the  children. 

5.  Increases  the  circulation. 

A  small  boy  asked  for  ua  book  about  the 
giants."  As  he  did  not  seem  to  be  getting  any 
satisfaction,  in  a  flash  of  inspiration  I  asked  if  he 
was  at  the  last  story  hour.  He  was,  and  it  was 
finally  ascertained  that  he  referred  to  nothing  so 
puerile  as  "  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,"  or  any  of  his 
kind,  but  to  no  lesser  personages  than  "  Fafner" 
and  "  Fasolt,"  the  giants  of  the  Rhinegold. 


3599-25f 


Books  on  Story-Telling  in  the  Boston  Public 

Library 
Bailey 

For  the  Story-Teller  3599*  397 

Bailey  and  Lewis 

For  the  Children's  Hour  Z.130C24.1 

Boston  Collection  of  Kindergarten  Stories  7599.1 11 

Bryant 

How  to  Tell  Stones  to  Children  Z.130D7.1 

Stories  to  Tell  to  Children  Z.i3ob7.2 

Best  Stories  to  Tell  Children  Z.  13007. 3 

Coe 

First  Book  of  Slories  Z.F.7C1 

Second  Book  of  Stories  Z.F.7C2 

Colby 

Literature  and  Life  in  School  2256.56 

Cox 

Literature  in  the  Common  Schools 
Danielson 

Story-telling  Time  Z.130C37.1 

Field 

Fingerposts  to  Children's  Reading  2164.49 

Hoxie 

Kindergarten  Story  Book  Z.130C25.1 

Keyes 

Stories  and  Story-telling  Z.4oa2i.i 

Li  nd  say- 
Mother  Stories  Z.130C13.3 
Lyman 

Story-telling:  What  to  Tell  and  How  to 

Tell  it  Z.4oai2.2 

MacClintock 

Literature  in  the  Elementary  Schools  359$.  373 

McMurry 

Special  Method  in  Reading  in  the  Grades         3598.242 
O'Gradv  and  Throop 

The  Story-teller's  Book  Z.4ob24.i 

Olcott 

The  Children's  Reading  Z.4oa2o.i 

Story-telling  Poems  Z.4oe82.i 

Partridge  E.  N.  and  G.  E. 

Story-telling  in  School  and  Home  Z.4oai9.i 

Poulsson 

In  the  Child's  World  Z.13CC35.1 

Richards 

The  Golden  Windows  Z.F.nri9 

Ransome 

A  History  of  Story-telling  2127.192 

St.  John 

Stories  and  Story-telling  3599*357 

Wi^gin  and  Smith 

The  Story  Hour  Z.F.24W13 

Wvche 

Some  Great  Stories  and  How  to  Tell  Them   Z.4oai6.i 


List    of  Continued    Stories    Told   by    Mr.    and 

Mrs.    Cronan 

Andrews  —  The  Marshall. 
Baldwin  —  The  Story  of  Roland. 
Bennett —  Master  Skylark. 
Burnett  —  The  Secret  Garden. 
Cervantes  —  Don  Quixote. 
Chapin  —  Konigskinder. 
Church  —  Charlemagne. 
Churchill  —  The  Crossing. 
Colum  —  Boy  in  Erin. 
Cooper  —  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 
Dickens  —  Oliver  Twist. 
Dragoumis  —  Under  Greek  Skies. 
French —  Lance  of  Kanana. 
Hugo  —  Jean  Valjean. 
Jenks  —  Ba-long-long. 
Kingsley  —  Water  Babies. 
Kipling  —  "  Captains  Courageous.'' 
Kipling  —  Jungle  Book. 
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Lagerlof  —  Further  Adventures  of  Nils. 
Maeterlinck  —  The  Blue  Bird. 
Mackie — Ye  Lyttle  Salem  Maide. 
Hyle  —  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights. 
Renninger — Story  of  Rustem. 
Rolleston  —  High  Deeds  of  Finn. 
Schultz  —  Sinopah  —  the  Indian  Boy. 
Sewall  —  Virginia  Cavalier. 
Scott  —  Ivanhoe. 

Stein  —  Gabriel  and  the  Hour  Book. 
Stevenson  —  Treasure  Island. 
Spenser — The  Faerie  Queene. 
Swift  —  Gulliver's  Travels. 
Sienkiewicz  —  Desert  and  Wilderness. 
Vonge  —  The  Little  Duke. 


Miss  J.  Maude  Campbell,  Chairman  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Library  Commission,  sends 
the  following  : 

The  Story  Hour  in  the  following  libraries  in 
Massachusetts  is  conducted  by  the  librarian,  child- 
ren's librarian,  or  one  of  the  assistants.  Those  at 
Wakefield  and  Millburv  are  conducted  bv  the 
Women's  Club. 


Ashland 

Auburn 

Bridgewater 

Brookfield 

Brookline 

Cotuit 


Westfield 


Chicopee 

Haverhill 

Leicester 

Leominister 

Milton 

Pittsfield 


a 


The  Deed's  the  Thing" 

Edith   Guerrier 
Custodian  North  End  Branch 

A  friend  has  never  forgotten  that  years  ago 
when  she  visited  me  she  found  on  my  table  two 
books,  "  Aristotle's  Poetics ''  and  "  Mrs.  Farmer's 
Cook  Book." 

I  hadn't  been  able  to  get  the  different  kinds  of 
food  making  a  meal,  done  at  the  same  time.  While 
mv  mind  was  on  the  coffee,  the  cereal  burned  ;  the 
fire  got  low  and  ruined  the  pop-overs — the  table 
hadn't  been  set,  and  so  on — my  meal  was  any- 
thing but  an  M  action  complete  and  whole  with  an 
orderly  arrangement  of  parts."  But  while  reading 
the  u  Poetics  "  it  came  to  me  to  interest  myself  in 
the  plot  and  to  so  fit  the  incidents  of  fruit,  coffee, 
cereal,  eggs,  muffins,  etc.,  that  the  function  of 
breakfast  should  be  regarded  as  a  "  complete 
whole."  I  became  interested  in  the  unity  of  the 
breakfast,  and  in  consequence  all  of  the  family  be- 
came interested  in  the  result. 

Previous  to  this  interest  on  my  part — the  one 
who  was  very  fond  of  eggs  had  eaten  enough  to 
last  till  noon, — another  day  the  one  who  could 
live  on  coffee  had  taken  four  cups,  or,  when  I  had 
remembered  fruit, — another  had  declared  fruit  al- 
ways satisfied  her,  and  so  one  or  more  of  the  fam- 
ily had  usually  been  content.  With  the  help  of 
the  "  Poetics,"  as  well  as  the  cook  book,  the  time 
came  when  all  were  content. 


As  the  "  Poetics,"  which  deals  with  the  art  of 
presenting  a  story,  led  to  the  construction  of  a 
breakfast  worthy  of  the  name,  the  practise  of  that 
concrete  example  reacted  to  help  my  point  of  view 
regarding  story-telling. 

First,  I  had  to  see  the  thing  as  one  action, — a 
complete  whole  ;  second,  the  parts  composing  it 
must  be  in  order;  third,  the  one  doing  the  thing 
must  enjoy  doing  it  to  the  point  of  doing  it  uncon- 
sciously or  without  fatigue. 

Like  my  piecemeal  breakfast,  many  story-tellers 
can  perfectly  satisfy  a  limited  audience.  1  he  del- 
icate and  charming  story-teller  is  appreciated  by 
cultured  audiences.  The  rough  and  ready  narra- 
tor, on  the  other  hand,  can  hold  spell-bound  the 
so-called  common  people.  Few  indeed  can  touch 
alike  all  hearts.  It  is  the  great  and  inspiring  ideal 
of  the  true  enthusiast  in  story-telling  to  give  a 
story  with  such  universal  value  that  every  listener 
shall  find  in  it  something  for  himself. 

It  is  the  deed  the  listener  wants  put  before  him 
and  one  who  cannot  visualize  the  deed  for  himself 
should  not  undertake  to  do  it  for  others.  Facial 
expression,  gesture  and  even  correct  English  come 
second  to  this.  To  illustrate  this  point,  imagine 
a  boy  with  his  eye  glued  to  the  one  knot-hole  in 
a  fence  surrounding  a  base-ball  field.  Is  he  not 
sure  of  an  audience  tensely  attentive,  highly  appre- 
ciative ?  Listening  to  him  is  the  next  thing  to 
seeing  the  game  for  oneself,  yet  his  back  is  to  the 
audience,  his  two  hands  pressed  against  the  boards 
for  support.  No  wonder  the  ancients  represented 
the  greatest  of  story-tellers  as  blind.  With  intui- 
tive sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  thev  realized 
that  the  inner  sight  with  which  he  saw  his  storv 
was  all  he  needed. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  facial  expression, 
gesture  and  pure  English  are  not  to  be  strongly 
considered,  but  they  should  attend  the  deed  as  pots 
and  pans  attend  the  breakfast,  by  serving  a  useful 
purpose  in  a  perfectly  unobtrusive  way.  What 
made  the  great  epics  literature  was  the  fact  that 
story-tellers  dwelt  on  the  deed.  The  vehicle  of 
presentation  was  like  the  plain  Greek  square  of 
cloth  flung  round  the  body  in  such  a  way  as  to 
accentuate  its  beautiful  curves  and  give  a  sense 
of  completeness. 

It  is  the  hero  the  children  wish  to  see  and  if  the 
chariot  in  which  he  rides  is  too  golden,  too  ornate, 
too  unusual,  it  may  cause  the  gaze  to  wander  from 
the  man.  Is  is  an  anticlimax  to  say  that  the  man 
must  be  a  hero,  that  the  deed  must  be  one  worth 
telling?  I  think  it  is,  for  every  story-teller  who 
loves  her  art  knows  that 

"  God  is  seen  God, 
In  the  star,  in  the  stone,  in  the  flesh,  in  the  soul  and  the 
clod." 
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Graded  Story  Hour  Lists  used  at  the  Library 

Clubhouse 

Folk  Tales.     Fourth  Grade  List 


i.  Cinderella  17. 

2.  Three  Bears  18. 

3.  Fuss  in  Boots  19. 

4.  Red  Riding  Hood  20. 

5.  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk     21. 

6.  Dick  Whittington  22. 

7.  Sleeping  Beauty  23. 
S.  Tom  l'hunib  24. 
9.  Diamonds  and  Toads  25. 

10.  Golden  Goose  26. 

1  1.  Thumbelina  27. 

12.  Hansel  and  Grethel  2$. 

13.  Frog  Prince  29. 

14.  Faithful  Beasts  30. 

15.  Goose  Girl  31. 

16.  Six  Swans  32. 


House  in  the  Wood 

Fisheiman  and  his  Wife 

Faithful  John 

Ugly  Duckling 

Red  Shoes 

Fir-Tree 

Swineherd 

Emperor's  Nightingale 

Snow  Queen 

So  Fat  and  Mew  Mew 

Granny's  Wonderful 
Chair 

PrincessontheGlass  Hill 

Peter  Rabbit 

Benjamin  Bunny 

Seven  Little  Sisters 

The    Enchanted    Moun- 
tain 


Myths,  Legends  and  History.     Fifth  Grade  List 

17.  Ruth 

18.  Samuel 

19.  Esther 

20.  Job 

21.  David 

22.  Daniel 

23.  Jonah 

24.  Columbus 


1.  Baucis  and  Philemon 

2.  Phaethon 

3.  Pandora 

4.  Cadmus 

5.  Midas 

6.  Jason 

7.  Persephone 

8.  Perseus 

9.  Atilanta  —  Arachne  — 

Clytie 

10.  Story  of  Thanksgiving 

1 1.  Noah 

12.  Abraham 

13.  Christmas 

14.  Jacob 

15.  Joseph 

16.  Moses 


25.  Cortez 

26.  Balboa 

27.  Pilgrims 

28.  Indians 

29.  Colonial  Tales 

30.  George  Washington 

31.  Benjamin  Franklin 

32.  Memorial  Day 


Favorite  Stories — Sixth  Grade  List 


2 

4- 

5' 
6. 

1- 
8. 

9 

10, 
1 1 


'3- 
14. 

16. 


St.  Kenneth 
St.  Werburg 
Purple  Jar 
Caplain  January 
Pot  of  Gold 
Pelerkin  Papers 
Rip  Van  Winkle 
King    of    the    Golden 

River 
Gray  Champion 
Birds' Christmas  Carol 
Christmas     Carol     by 

Dickens 
Christmas  Every  Day- 
Jackanapes 
Black  Beauty 
Story  of  a  Short  Life 
Lord  Fauntieroy 


17.  Heidi 

18.  Rasselas 

19.  Child  of  Urbino 

20.  Picciola 

21.  Hans  Brinker 

22.  Prince  and  Pauper 

23.  Nurnburg  Stove 

24.  Dog  of  Flanders 

25.  Great  Stone  Face 

26.  Lance  of  Kanana 

27.  Adventures  of  Nils 

28.  Master  Skylark 

29.  Timothy's  Quest 

30.  Secret  Garden 

31 .  Lost  Prince 

32.  Captains  Courageous 


List  of  Poems  for  Fourth,  Fifth, 

Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade 

Snowbound 

Kitten  and  the  Falling  Leaves 

Skylark 

John  Gilpin 

The  Grasshopper  and  Cricket 

Ghent  to  Aix 

Pied  Piper 

Robert  of  Sicily 

Mvles  Stand ish 

To  a  Waterfowl 

Ancient  Mariner 

Sir  Launfal 

Tarn  o'  Shanter 

The  Prisoner  of  Chillon 


and  Sixth  Grades 

Tennyson 

Whittier 

Wordsworth 

Shelley 

Cowper 

Keats 

Browning 

Browning 

Longfellow 

Longfellow 

Bryant 

Coleridge 

Lowell 

Burns 

Byron 


Each  and  All 

Mountain  and  the  Squirrel 
Abou  Ben  Adhem 
The  Fairies  of  the  Caldon-Low 
How  the  Old  Horse  won  the  Bet 
Chambered  Nautilus 
Bunker  Hill 
Winstanley 
Songs  of  Seven 
Comus 

Lady  of  the  Lake 
The  Sandpiper 
The  Swan's  Nest 
O  Captain  !  My  Caplain  ! 
Dickens  in  Camp 
Home  Folks 

Maymie's  Story  of  Red  Riding  Hood 
The  Little  Land 


Emerson 

Emerson 

Hunt 

Howitt 

Holmes 

Holmes 

Holmes 

Ingelow 

Ingelovv 

Milton 

Scott 

Thaxter 

Mrs.  Browning 

Whitman 

Bret  Harte 

Riley 


Stevenson 


Seventh  Grade  History  Stories 


1.  Northmen  14. 

2.  Columbus  15. 

3.  Cabot  16. 

4.  Magellan  17. 

5.  Cartier  18. 

6.  De  Soto  19. 

7.  Champlain  20. 

8.  Raleigh  21. 

9.  Pilgrims  22. 

10.  Henry  Hudson  23. 

1 1.  Indian  Stories  24. 

12.  Colonial  Days  25. 

13.  Boston  Tea  Party  26. 

27.  Story  of  the 


Concord  and  Lexington 

Bunker  Hill 

George  Washington 

Israt  1  Putnam 

Benjamin  Franklin 

Daniel  Boone 

Daniel  Webster 

Lewis  and  Clarke 

Grant 

Lincoln 

Story  of  the  steamboat 

Story  of  the  railroad 

Story  of  the  telegraph 

telephone 


1.  Iliad 

2.  vEneid 

3.  Odyssey 

4.  Rhinegold 


Eighth  Grade  List 


5- 
6. 

7- 
8. 

9- 


10. 
1 1. 
12. 

'3' 
14. 


Walkiire 

Siegfried 

Gotterdammeriing 

Frithiof 

Olaf 

19. 


10. 
1 1. 
1  2. 


14. 

'5- 

16. 

'7- 
18. 


Una    and 
Palamon 


Departure 


Faust 

Undine 

Spenser 

Lion 
Chaucer 

Arcite 
Coming  of  Arthur 
Gareth  and  Lynnette 
Enid 

H  iawatha's  Wooing 
Evening  Star 


the 
and 


First   Year 

Robinson  Crusoe  15. 

Last  of  the  Mohicans      16. 
Ramona  17. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield  18. 

John  Halifax  Gentleman  19. 
Scottish  Chiefs  20. 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii     21. 
Kipnapped  22. 

David  Balfour  23. 


Silas  Marner  24 

Adam  Bede  25 

Tale  of  Two  Cities  26 

Talisman  27 
A  Roman  Singer 


High 

David  Copperfield 

Lorna  Doone 

Les  Miserables 

Kim 

Henry  Esmond 

The  Shuttle 

Conquest  of  Canaan  - 

T.  Tembarom 

Peasant  Sage  of  Old 
Japan 

Alice  Freeman  Palmer 

Henry  M.  Stanley 
.  Helen  Keller 
.  Florence  Nightingale 


Second  Year  High 


1 . 
2. 

3- 
4- 

5 


Alfred 

Arthur 

Chaucer 

Spenser 

Sidney 


6.  Shakespeare 


7- 
8. 

9- 
10. 

1 1. 
12. 


Milton 

Bunyan 

Dryden 

Defoe 

Swift 

Addison 


13.  Goldsmith 

14.  Cowper 

15.  Burns 

16.  Wordsworth 

17.  Scott 

18.  Coleridge 

19.  Lamb 

20.  Austen 

21.  Carlyle 

22.  Tennyson 

23.  Browning 
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HOOD'S  PURE  MILK 


Hoods  Milk  is  pure  because  it  is  regularly  examined  in 
the  most  completely  equipped  milk  laboratories  in  America. 

More  analyses  are  made  of  Hoods  Milk  than  are  made 
by  the  State  Department  of  Health  for  all  the  milk  sold  in  the 
state.     You  are  sure  of  pure  milk  when  you  buy  Hood's. 

H.  P.  HOOD  &  SONS 

Dairy  Experts 
Gold  Medal,  National  Dairy  Show,  1914 


Travel  List  —Third  Year  High  School 

Crossing 

Lucerne 

London 

Interlaken  and  Thun 

Stratford 

St.  Gothard  and  Lakes 

Chester 

Milan 

Oxford 

Genoa 

Paris 

Pisa 

Antwerp 

Ravenna 

The  Hague 

Florence 

Amsterdam 

Assisi 

Berlin 

Rome 

The  Rhine 

Naples 

Heidelberg 

Pompeii 

Basle 

Granada 

Black  Forest 

Gibraltar 

Music  List 

-Fourth  Year  High 

[6S5 — 1750  Bach 

1802 — 1835  Bellini 

1685 — 1759  Handel 

1809 — 1847  Mendelssohn 

1714 — 17S7  Gluck 

1809 — 1S49  Chopin 

1732 — 1809  Hayden 

1810 — 1856  Schumann 

1756 — 1791   Mozart 

181 1  — 1886  Liszt 

1770—1827  Beethoven 

1813— 1883  Wagner 

1792 — 1868  Rossini 

1813 — 1900  Verdi 

1786— 1826  Weber 

1818 — 1893  Gounod 

1791 — 1864  Meyerbeer 

1829 — 1894  Rubinstein 

1797 — 1828  Schubert 

1833 — 1897  Brahms 

Unselfishness 

Ambition 

Gratitude 

Humility 

Generosity 

Faithfulness 

Keeping  a  promise 

Loyalty 

Usefulness 

Courage 

Courtesy 


Self-Respect 
Self-Reliance 
Self-Control 
Patriotism 
Habit 
Efficiency 
Power 
Time,  use  of 
Responsibility 
Truth 
Love 


List  of  Ethical  Subjects  for  Discussion  with  all 

Grades 


Cleanliness 

Order 

Kindness 

Obedience 

Perseverance 


Beauty 

Friendship 

Good  Comradeship 

Honesty 

Justice 


Announcements 

Mav  15.      Business  Meeting. 

May  22.  "Around  the  World,"  Miss  Mar- 
garet Thomas, 

Mav  26.  Wednesday.  Operetta  by  younger 
groups  of  the  L.  C.  H. 

Mav  29.      No  Meeting.      Pleasant  holiday. 

June  2.  Wednesday.  Party  to  Mothers  and 
Volunteers. 

June  12.      Business  Meeting, 

The  Thursday  Evening  Group,  assisted  by  the 
afternoon  groups,  will  give  the  "  National 
Flower,"  an  operetta,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
May  26,  19  15,  at  7.45  p.m.,  in  the  North  Ben- 
net  Industrial  School  Hall.  Tickets,  25  cents. 
Please  send  large  orders  for  a  goodly  number  of 
tickets  to  Miss  R,  G.  Heiman,  18  Hull  St.,  Boston, 


Smith,  Patterson  Co. 

Diamond  Merchants  and  Silversmiths 

52  Summer  Street 
HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS 

New  and  second  hand  pianos  in  great  variety:  lowest 

price's  in  Boston:  easiest  terms,  Est.  1863 

always  reliable. 

395  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Telephone  Main  3208 

W.  B.  B.  CHILD  &  Co. 

Endowment.    Annuity,  Fire,  Life,  Accident 
General    Liability 

INSURANCE 
1  37  Milk  Street,  Oliver  Building,  Boston. 

P.  E.  EDWARDS 

Locksmith   &   Hardware 

1  1  Dock  Sq. 

PAGE  &  BAKER 

88-94  Fulton   Street,   Boston 
FURNITURE 

FRANK  LEVERONE  &  CO. 

Contractors  C&  Builders 

38  Chardon  St. 

Cambridge  Laundry 

"The   Laundry  that   Saves  your  linen" 

Cambridgeport,    Mass. 

We  have  everything  in 

VICTROLAS  C&  EDISON    DIAMOND    DISC 

PHONOGRAPH 

Including  a  complete  record  service 
We  offer  exceptionally  easy  terms 

C.  C.  HARVEY  PIANO  CO.       144  Boylston  St. 


CLARK,  FLORIST 

Flowers  for  all  occasions 
at  reasonable  prices 

Cor.  Boylston  and  Berkeley  St.,  Boston. 


"CH01SA"  CEYLON  TEA 

PURE,  RICH,  FRAGRANT 

1  lb.  Canisters  60  cents     } 2  lb.  Canisters  35  cents 

We  invite  comparison  with  other  teas  of  the  same  or  higher  price 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 


Boston  and  Brookline 


Herbert  S.  Potter 

Electrical    Engineering  and  Contracting 

238-240  State  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Tel    Richmond  1560-1561 


Metropolitan 
Coal  Company 

General  Offices 

20  Exchange  Place 
Boston,  Mass. 

Joseph  Goodnow  &  Co.  Inc. 

Lumber 

294  Causeway  St.        Boston,  Mass. 


Tel    Richmond  1096 


Tel.  Richmond  641 

Andrew  J.  Granara 

Plumber,  Steam    and    Gas  Fitter,  Sanitary  Drainage  and 

Ventilation 

174  North  Street,  Boston 

JOHN  C.  PAIGE  &  CO. 

65    Kilby   Street 
Telephone  Main  5231 

W1LBER  F.  TURNER 

ART  PUBLISHER  &  PHOTOGRAPHER 
61    Hanover  St. 


Buv  Vases  for  Spring  Flowers 
at  the 

Paul  Revere  Pottery  Shop 

478  Boylston  St. 


Printed  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street. 
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EDITORIAL 
Practical  Democracy :    An  Exper- 
iment 

F.  Goldstein 

Another  S.  E.  G.  year  has  flown  away  !  An- 
other page  of  pleasant  memories  added  to  the 
past.  It  seems  but  yesterday  that  we  were  all 
astir  and  abustle,  anxiouslv  awaiting  the  results  of 
this  year's  novel  experiment;  viz.,  a  group  of 
girls  assuming  the  management  of  an  undertaking 
in  which  they  themselves  for  man'v  years  had 
served  as  the  experimentees.  And  now,  the  work 
which  we  had  so  enthusiastically  contemplated  is 
done.      But  no,  not  really  done.      It  has  only  just 


commenced  to  grow  under  our  magic  touch,  the 
magic  of  sympathetic  understanding  and  genial 
comradeship. 

Comradeship,  understanding,  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  test  out  a  practical  democracy,  these  are 
the  greatest  things  that  the  year  has  hallowed.  A 
rebirth  has  taken  place  amidst  us.  From  those 
who  for  many  years  were  the  "  managed,"  we 
have  become  joint  M  managers."  The  attend- 
ant difference  of  feeling  that  goes  with  two  such 
extremes  is  so  great,  that  unless  one  has  himself 
been  through  the  so-called  mill,  and  experienced 
these  diverse,  indescribable  sensations,  that  attend- 
ant feeling  is  unimaginable. 

Children  are  the  same  the  world  over.  It  is 
the  child's  divine  right  to  accept  so  long  as  he 
is  a  child,  but  with  maturity  and  understanding 
the  child  raised  in  congested  districts  is  different 
from  his  more  fortunate  brother.  He  is  almost 
hvper-sensitive  about  accepting,  and  charity  as  it 
is  administered  through  the  social  welfare  move- 
ment is  most  galling.  Modern  charity  is  seldom 
uplifting,  for  statistics  contradict  the  teaching  of 
"  let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand 
doeth."  Independence  and  interdependence  are 
the  best  life  stimulants,  for  with  these  and  self- 
respect,  the  least  of  us  can  succeed. 

Democracy  is  impossible  between  children  and 
adults.  Although  all  may  accept  during  childhood, 
upon  the  dawn  of  reason  children  must  learn  to 
give  and  to  share.  Pure  democracy  is  only  possi- 
ble in  a  state  where  men  not  only  share  their 
wealth,  which  too  often  is  nothing  but  an  eco- 
nomic accident,  but  even  in  the  sharing,  share 
that  vital  part, — themselves, — for  the  betterment 
of  mankind.  Democracy  is  only  applicable  to 
adults,  for  every  man,  no  matter  how  humble  his 
lot,  has  something  to  share  in  promoting  the  com- 
mon welfare,  as  the  greatest  thing  in  life  that 
counts  is  the  broadest  love, —  Practical  Brother- 
hood.     What  more  harmonious  than  such  a  state. 

This,  then,  is  the  gift  of  the  year  for  the  S.  E. 
G.,and  through  this  gift  of  harmonious  and  prac- 
tical "  Sisterhood  "  we  have  been  permitted  to  try 
out  a  very  unusual  experiment.      This  experiment 
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of  managing  ourselves  and  the  Library  Club- 
house groups  is  a  verv  serious  undertaking,  for  it 
aims  to  prove  that  loyalty  to  a  worthy  cause  of 
which  we  have  so  often  boasted,  and  the  ability 
to  meet  responsibility. 

It  is  generally  conceded  in  social  work  that  the 
maximum  life  for  a  club  is  five  vears.  Contrary 
to  this  theory,  we  have  held  together  three  times 
live  vears  and  are  now  readv  to  face  the  next. 

What  now  ;  Another  year  to  look  forward  to. 
Another  year  ahead  to  show  our  City  fathers  that 
all  is  not  in  vain.  And  so,  now  that  we  have 
tested  out  the  strength  of  our  experiment  we  feel 
more  confident  of  the  future  success  of  our  L. 
C.  H.  under  a  municipal  roof. 

In  our  S.  E.  G.  paper  we  have  tried  to  send 
forth  the  best  within  us,  the  message  of  life  which 
so  long  had  been  knocking  at  the  gates  of  our  con- 
sciousness. We  believe  that  the  keynote  of  success 
is  that  harmony  which  is  the  foundation  of  uni- 
versal progress.  Progress  is  life,  and  the  S.  E.  G. 
stand  for  live  progress.  In  our  paper  we  have 
tried  to  voice  truthfully  our  opinions  on  the  art  of 
living  as  we  know  it,  and  throughout  we  have 
tried  to  hold  before  us  an  ideal  of  the  highest 
service. 

And  now  S.  E.  G.,  comrades,  friends,  and 
subscribers,  the  editors  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  vou  one  and  all,  for  the  splendid  co-opera- 
tion and  encouragement  which  you  have  tendered 
us  during  the  year,  and  in  closing  we  wish  vou  all 
a  verv  pleasant  and  delightful  summer.  A  sum- 
mer full  of  the  joys  of  living,  so  that  we  mav 
again  be  ready  to  play  together  in  our  work  of 
the  coming  year. 

Salesmanship  as  a  Profession 

Sarah  Simes 

A  word  about  Salesmanship,  a  work  that  I 
greatly  enjov,  and  therefore,  I  shall  aim  to  prove 
that  selling  is  an  art,  and  when  scientifically  ap- 
plied can  be  ranked  among  the  professions.  Work 
is  usually  divided  into  either  skilled  or  unskilled 
labor.  The  first  requires  training,  and  is  useful 
in  all  trades.  Whereas,  in  the  olden  times  there 
were  few  trades,  nowadays,  there  are  many  trades 
and  sub-divisions  which  create  many  new  by-ways. 

The  problem  of  the  old  merchant  was  to 
find  goods.  He  was  known  as  a  tradesman,  but 
modern  salesmanship  and  department  stores  are 
practically  a  new  development.  Most  stores  are 
continually  trying  to  improve  the  service  given 
to  customers.  The  main  thing  in  selling  is  deal- 
ing with  human  beings.  This  alone  proves  that 
salesmanship  is  a  profession  and  a  very  broad  one, 
too. 


A  salesperson  meets  daily  many  types  of  cus- 
tomers. For  example,  it  may  be  interesting  for  one 
to  spend  a  day  on  the  suit  room  floor  in  one  of  the 
large  department  stores.  Various  types  of  people 
come  here  all  for  the  same  purpose,  vet  each  with 
a  different  idea  in  mind.  The  salesperson  must 
not  only  have  tact  and  taste  to  suit  them  all,  but 
also  an  infinite  amount  of  patience  and  a  pleasing 
personality.  In  order  to  make  good,  she  must  in 
addition  understand  merchandise,  and  have  some 
idea  of  color  and  design. 

There  are  now  regular  courses  given  in  the 
higher  schools  on  this  subject,  for  buyers  are  at 
last  realizing  that  their  merchandise  cannot  be  left 
to  the  mercy  of  untrained  salespeople.  The  own- 
ers of  large  concerns  know  now  that  their  custom- 
ers must  be  approached  bv  people  who  understand 
human  nature  and  know  how  to  deal  with  the 
different  types.  The  saleswoman  who  makes  an 
art  of  her  work,  and  puts  it  on  a  level  with  the 
other  professions,  is  the  one  sought  by  all  the 
large  department  stores.  These  stores,  too,  now 
see  that  the  best  buyers  cannot  make  good  unless 
thev  have  intelligent  salespeople  to  sell  their  mer- 
chandise. 

A  very  common  type  of  customer  is  the  one 
who  likes  everything  you  show  her.  She  agrees 
that  everything  is  nice,  but  tries  nothing  on. 
When  you  have  shown  her  everything  you  have 
in  stock,  she  still  asks  if  there  is  anything  else. 
The  mistake  here  was  made  in  showing  her 
everything.  It  would  be  wiser  to  show  such  a 
customer  only  three  or  four  things,  get  up  a  con- 
versation on  one  or  two  of  those  shown,  and  in 
this  way  fix  something  in  the  customer's  mind. 
Make  her  try  on  the  garment.  You  will  then 
surely  find  out  what  she  really  likes  and  wants. 
Now  is  the  time  to  bring  that  particular  garment 
out  of  stock.  She  mav  not  buy  it  that  day,  but 
she  will  surely  come  back,  for  her  mind  is  now  at 
least  centered  on  one  thing. 

This  type  of  customer  has  barely  left  the  de- 
partment when  another  kind  appears  on  the  scene. 
This  one  is  just  the  opposite  of  the  first.  She 
does  not  like  anything.  Something  has  doubtless 
happened  on  her  way  to  the  store  which  has  upset 
her.  The  tactful  salesperson  will  perhaps  start  a 
conversation  and  try  to  get  her  out  of  that  frame 
of  mind.  Do  not  give  her  a  chance  to  criticise 
anything.  Try  something  right  on.  To  an  effi- 
cient saleswoman  a  mere  glance  is,  of  course, 
enough  to  show  just  what  will  look  well  on  the 
customer.  Every  woman  likes  becoming  lines. 
Gradually  you  will  get  your  customer  out  of  that 
frame  of  mind  with  which  she  entered,  and  she 
will  soon  be  flattered  into  thinking  herself  a 
model. 
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Madam  "  Know  it  all"  is  our  third  type.      She  trying  to  make  a   card  catalogue  of  her  underskirt 

knows  that  this  garment   is  not  all  wool,  and  the  pockets  and   their   contents,  beginning  with    D, — 

other  is  not  all   linen.      She   also   knows   that  the  "drinking  cup,"  and  going  down  the  alphabet  to 

third   is   not   of  the  latest   cut.      It   is  wise   to  let  R* — road  map. 

her  know  it  all.  Do  not  argue  with  her.  On  At  Lexington  we  had  one  of  the  T.  A.  G.'s 
the  contrary,  ask  her  advice.  Try  something  on  (Thursday  afternoon  girls)  take  a  picture  of  our 
yourself,  for  in  this  way  yon  can  get  nearer  to  devoted  band  and  then  the  walk  began.  With 
your  customer.  From  her  criticisms  you  can  Celia  and  the  littlest  Fanny  leading  we  started 
soon  find  out  what  she  really  likes  and  knows,  merrily  toward  Concord.  Instead  of  following 
and  when  you  show  her  what  she  wants,  madam  the  Bedford  road  we  kept  to  iMassachusetts  Ave., 
will  soon  lose  confidence  in  herself  and  ask  your  which  meant  dodging  automobiles  every  five  sec- 
advice,  onds.      We   counted   these  dodges  as  four  miles, 

Before   the   day  is  over  you  will   probably  meet  which  added  to  the  actual   six   miles,  made  ten  in 

the  customer  who  won't   speak.      She   is   either  a  all    by   the   time    we   reached    Merriam's    Corner, 

foreigner,  or  else  very  timid.       The   disagreeable  where  the   sharpest   fighting  which  took    place   in 

customer,    who   comes   in    to    snap    you    up    and  Concord  occurred  on  the  19th  of  April  in  '75. 

make  trouble,  will   very  likely  also  make   her  ap-  The  points   of  interest  after  this  were  so  nu- 

pearance.     These    customers   all   need    individual  merous  that  we  felt  as   if  living  in   a   storybook, 

attention,  and  a  competent  saleswoman  must  meet  The  little  white    arbor  where  the    Concord  grape 

all  these  cases.      Salesmanship  is  therefore  a  pro-  was    propagated;     Hawthorne's    house,    with    its 

fession,  and   a    successful   salesperson   must    have  tower  study,  in   which  the  author  wrote  with   his 

training,  experience,  and  initiative.  back  to  the  view  ;   the  Alcott  house,  where  "  Little 

Women"   played,  and   Mr.    Alcott  sat  dreaming 
his  famous  conversations  while   Mrs.  Alcott  won- 

Lexington  to  Pepperell  ^ere,d  ,how  ,she  could  get  fup  a  ,meal  /romf  several 

0                           rr  dandelion   leaves,  a   russet  apple,  and   a    few  pine 

Dear  other  S.  E.  G.  :  cones.      Emerson's  big  square   mansion,  its   sheds 

Yes,  we'll  tell  you  all  about  it.      You  remember  filled  with  neatly  piled  wood,  which  spoke  of  many 

that   "  i^exineton    to    Pepperell"   was  the   cry   of  open   fireplaces  within.      Then  house  after  house 

eleven  S.  E.  G.  from   April  19  to  May  31.      The  of  lesser  interest,  but  each  noteworthy  had  it  been 

Editor  started   it,  and  one  by  one  ten   other  big  the  one  place  "  with  a  story  "  in  the  town, 

and  little  ones  took  it   up,  and   now  it  is  over  and  We   were   to   put    up  at   The  Wright   Tavern, 

the   new  cry  is  "a   legomobile  trip   to  the  moun-  where  Major  Pitcairn  stirred  the  punch  remarking 

tains."  that  "so   he   would  stir   the  rebels'  blood    before 

Did   we  do    it  ?      Yes,  we    did.      It    began    at  night."      A    smell    of    vinegar    about    the    place 

Park    Street,   Saturday,   the    29th,    at    1.15    p.m.  informed   us  that   the  next  day's  luncheons  (sent 

The    Fannys — three  of   them — big,   middle-sized  ahead   by  express)  with  plenty   of  pickles   for  the 

one,  and   little  wee  one,  arrived  first.      Before  we  "little  wee  one"  had  arrived.      Comforted  by  this 

boarded  our  car,  the  little  wee  one  asked  if  there  assurance,  we  sat   outside  the  tavern  while   Celia 

were   pickles  in   the    luncheons,  and  told   us  that  and    the    conductor  hunted    up    a    police    station 

her  familv  had  ordered   black  gowns  and  a  memo-  to  give  in   charge   a   Boston   terrier  with   marked 

rial  wreath.      The  middle-sized  one  began  to  worry  collar   that    had   followed    us   from    the    outskirts 

for  fear  her   brother  would   let  the   ice  chest  run  of  Lexington.      The  townhall   was  open,  but  the 

over,    and    wouldn't    feed     the     cat.      Everybody  town   officials   were   presumably  at   a   five  o'clock 

knows   her   mother  is   in   New  York  with   little   ?  tea.      After    pounding  and  shouting  at  every  door 

the   first  grand-child.      The  great  big  one  had  a  in  the  building,  we  took  the  dog  back  to  the  tav- 

perfectly  natural  "  wet   your   lips   and  look  pleas-  ern  and  telephoned  his  mistress,  who  replied  with 

ant"  expression    fixed   on    her  countenance.      As  obvious  emphasis,  "See  that  he  is  well  taken  care 

for  Sarah    1st,  and    Gertrude,  they    wanted   their  of  and  I  will  call  for  him,  and   that  will  be  all." 

pictures    taken   "  like   before    and    after."      Celia  The  dog's  business  transacted,  we  strolled  past 

wore   gloves    and    a   ladylike  expression, — not    to  the  Old  Manse  to  the  North  bridge.      Thereunder 

mention    a    perfectly   good   last   spring   style   suit,  the  protection  of  the  "  Minute  Man  "  we  ate  our 

Sarah  the  2nd  and  Tillie  had  brand-new  linen  suits  supper,   read    a   few   little   bits   of  verse,  watched 

for   the   occasion.      Albina   was  calm,   but    ready  the  red-winged   blackbirds  in   arrowy  flight  across 

for  anything.      Rebecca  was,  as  usual,  agreeably  and  across   the   marshes   and   the  quiet  river  and, 

ready  to  conduct,  or  to  be  conducted.      The  con-  as  the  mist  began  to  march  along  the  valley,  wan- 

ductor   for   the   trip    was   principally   occupied    in  dered  back  to  the  old  inn. 
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Those  who  wished   to  imagine   that   thev  were  came  a  foot-bath   for  those  who  thought  they  had 

hearing  a  piano  stayed  with  Celia   in  the  Inn  par-  blisters  coming;  and  the  "little  wee  one"  in  full 

lor,   while   those   who  wished    to    see  the   French  view  of  the  world  passing  in   motors,  drew  forth 

statue  of  Emerson  went  to   the  Library  with  th*e  alcohol  and   ointment  and  a   fresh  pair  of  shoes  ; 

Conductor.      The  statue,  a  sitting  figure,  clothed  and — but,  bv  this  time  the   party  augmented  by 

in   loose,  flowing  gown,  has  the  compelling  calm  one  intrepid  suffragist  man,  began  the  second  stage 

of  conscious   power,  and   one   must   speak  low  in  of  the   hike,   3    1-2   miles   farther  on,  the  u  great 

its  presence.     It  is  difficult  to  get  far  enough  awav  big  one  "  was  found  to   be  limping  and  confessed 

to    fully    appreciate    it,    and    we    dared     think    it  to  having  five  blisters.     She   would   not  accept  a 

would  be  more   appropriately  placed   on  the  green  ride  if  she  walked   on   her  hands,  she  said,  but  it 

lawn    of  the    library,    rather    than    in    the    small  being  Sundav  and   Memorial  Day  at  that,  such  a 

rotunda  so   filled    already  with   material  of  literary  performance  could  not  be  allowed.      We  therefore 

and   historic   interest    that    it  almost  appears  clut-  hailed  a  motor  with  empty  seats  and  with  the  help 

tered.  of  the  man,  and   the   fact  that   there  were  eleven 

The  flower-scented  air  of  the  summer  night  against  one,  we  hoisted  her  aboard,  threw  in  our 
seemed  more  attractive  than  that  of  the  Inn  par-  parcels,  and  freed  from  the  weight  of  hard  boiled 
lor,  and  as  the  stars  began  to  show  in  the  heavens  eggs  and  the  smell  of  pickles,  gambled  and  leapt 
and  on  the  placid  surface  of  the  silent  river,  we  along  the  trail.  Three  miles  brought  us  to  a  pleas- 
paddled  toward  Fairhaven  Bay  with  intervals  of  ant  grove  in  Littleton,  where  lay  our  sleeping 
song  and  talk  and  silence.  beauty  with  packages  and  coats  tastefully  arranged 

The    floor  we    occupied   at    the  tavern   for  the  about  her  lowly  couch, 
night    became    a  boarding   school   dormitory  with  Littleton  has  its  Indian  memories.      Among  the 

four  in   one  room,  three   in   another,  and   two   in  Indians   converted    to    Christianity    by    the    Rev. 

each  of  the  others.      Lying  in    my  bed,  with   the  John    Eliot    were    the   Sachem    Tahaltawan    and 

lights  of  the   square   shining  in,  I    read   the    1 8th  many   of    his   people    who   expressed  a   desire   to 

century  in  the  14-inch  beam  across  the  ceiling,  in  become  civilized  and  to   have  a  town   given  them 

sagging  floor  and  small  paned  windows;  the    19th  at  Nashobah,  the  Indian  name  for  Littleton, 
century   in  pictured   wall   paper,  blocked   up  fire-  We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  scene  at  luncheon, 

place,  and   solemn   chromo  over  the    mantel  of  a  excepting  to  say  that  we  had   enough.      It  was  a 

dull  blue  castle  (or  gas  house)  on  a  dull  blue  bank  bit  hard   untwisting    one's  legs   and    cranking  up 

bv  a  dull    blue  stream  ;  the   20th    century  in  radi-  one's  knees,  but  by  the  time  we  reached  Groton 

ators,  electric  lights,  and   alarm  clock;   and  then  we  had  style  enough  for  even  that  exclusive  town, 

— before  the  21st  century  I  fell  asleep.  that  is,  all   but  the  "  little  wee  one."    We  wished 

Six  a.  m.    The  world  aglow  with  green  and  gold,  we  hadn't  given  her  all  our  pickles  for  luncheon, 

the  orioles  carolling  "up  and  away,  up  and  away,  and  the  man  was  glad   she  was  little;  and  —  she 

The  white  road  calls  you,  the  little  gray  cottage  in  didn't  have  to  be  hoisted  into  a  motor,  she  begged 

the  hills  is  expecting  you."    There  were  those  who  to  get  in  and  wanted  to  stay  there  forever, 
did  not  appreciate  a  European   breakfast,  but  they  Groton  on  a  Sunday  is  like  the  village  that  went 

played  that  the   rolls  were   from   the  same  dough  to  sleep  for  a  hundred  years.     The  speckless  white 

that  made  Washington's  breakfast  in '76,  and  that  mansions  surrounded  by  pleasing  gardens,  guarded 

the  coffee  had  grown  cold  because  Major  Pitcairn  by  stately  elms,  the  surrounding  meadows  yellow 

poured   it  so  long  ago.      With   laugh  and   jest  we  with  butter-cups,  the  distant  mountains  "  so  blue 

slung  our  6  1-4  cent  cambric   knapsacks  over  our  and  so  far"  breathe  a  peace  that  makes  the  mere 

shoulders,  and  bidding  good-bye  to  the  pleasantest  mention  of  pioneer  days  seem  history  more  ancient 

of   landladies  took  the   first   step  of   the  21  miles  than  the  building  of  the  pyramids, 
ahead  of  us.  At    Holliston    station,   some    two    miles    from 

Contrary  to  all  rules  of  walking  we  maintained  Groton  we  crossed  the  Nashua  River  and  followed 

a  good  pace.      Over  the  stone  bridge,  across  the  a  dusty  cart  road  up  into  the  hills,  the  region  of 

Sudbury  River,  by  the  Concord  Reformatory,  over  birds  and  flowers;  bellwort  and  wild  oats,  colum- 

the  Assabet,  and  along  the  bank  of  Nashoba  Brook  bine,  painted-cup,  Solomon's  seal,  star  of  Bethle- 

to  Nagog  Pond  in  North  Acton,  7  1-2  miles  from  hem,  blue-eyed  grass,  lady's  slippers,  butter-cups, 

Concord.   "  Acton  men,"  said  some  well-informed  anemonies,    cinque    foil,    clover,   wild     geranium, 

S.  E.  G.,  "  were   among  the   first    to    get    to    the  fringed     polvgola    (which    the   editor   would    call 

battle  ground  on  the   19th   in  1 775,"  and  accord-  "polygamy,"    and     the     refined     Tillie,   "  Polly 

>ng  to  history  they  were.  golly  ")  violets,  yarrow,  and  houstonia,    most   of 

The  peaceful   pond  with   memories  of  painted  these  you  will  find  in  Volume  1  of  the  "Walking 

Indians  and  red-coated    British   soldiers   now  be-  Rook,"  now  in  the  press. 
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I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  "  little  wee  one  " 
was  dropped  by  the  motor  at  the  end  of"  2  miles, 
but  so  refreshed  that  after  we  had  watered  her  at  a 
wayside  farm  and  given  her  the  smell  of  a  pickle, 
she  limbered  up  enough  to  lumber  on.  When  we 
reached  the  top  of  the  world,  one  mile  from  the 
S.  E.  G.  Country  Club,  we  felt  it  necessary  to  say 
that  we  were  in  the  back  yard,  and  her  mind  was 
so  taken  up  with  the  thought  of  the  tax  bill  all  the 
rest  of  the  way,  that  before  she  had  time  to 
unlimber,  we  smelled  the  baked  beans  in  our  own 
kitchen  and  Concord  was  2  1  miles  behind  us. 

Celia  and  Sarah,  the  first  to  arrive,  were  danc- 
ing in  the  front  yard  and  Annie  and  Lillie,  our 
careful  Marthas,  who  received  most  heartfelt  thanks 
and  blessings,  gave  us,  first,  kind  words,  second, 
hot  water  and  soap,  third,  plenty  to  eat. 

Now  it  is  Tuesday  morning  and  this  letter 
writer  sits  in  the  sleeping  porch  and  watches  the 
new  leaves  answer  the  call  of  the  sunbeams  to' 
send  their  shadows  dancing  along  the  old  gray 
wall.  The  only  sounds  are  chirping  of  birds  and 
the  clucking  of  a  mother  hen  moving  with  her 
brood  among  last  years  leaves.  The  mountains, 
blue  in  the  distance,  whisper  across  the  dark  pines 
of  the  intervening  forest,  "Come  to  us,"  and  I 
answer,  "  Blow,  wind,  across  the  pines  and  say, 
4  Yes,  some  day  walking  gayly  along  the  sunlit 
roads  we  will  visit  you.'  " 

Yours  leisurely, 

The  Conductor. 


S.  E.  G.  Camp  Report 

By  Edna  E. 

WlNSHIP 

Camp    Director 

Number  of  girls  at  camp 

not   less  than 

two  days 

87 

Number  of  meals  given 

4732 

Number  of  weeks  board 

225 

Cost  of  camp  per  week  in< 

:luding  every- 

thing 

$6.11 

Total  cost  of  camp 

$1 

375-32 

Expenses  itemized 

Boat,  repairs  on 

$ 

18.20 

Carpenter's  supplies 

3l-l7 

Carriage,  new 

25.00 

Closing  camp 

4-50 

Cost  of  cow 

60.00 

Board  of  cow 

26.36 

Farm  expenses 

1 1. 61 

Fish 

'5-73 

Fruit 

37-40 

Furnishings 

92.05 

Groceries 

290.85 

Horse  (shoeing  and  board) 

*Hens 

Laundry  and  cleansing 

Meat 

Repairs  and  labor 

Salaries 

Transportation 

Vegetables 

Wood 

Unclassified  (postage,  etc.) 


557-94 

24.92 

46.59 

1.22 

73-35 

375-oo 
40.02 

4^-39 
50.25 
46.77 

£'375-32 

•This  figure  includes   buying  the   hens,  selling  them  at  a   loss  and  grain 
bought  lor  them. 


The    Playground 

Sadie  Guttentag 

M  Play  represents  the  vital  part  without  which 
we  cannot  grow  at  all." 

Joseph  Lee,  member  of  the  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee, thus  expresses  the  necessity  of  play.  Play 
is  life  to  the  child  ;  —  his  real  business,  not  merely 
recreation  as  it  is  to  older  people.  The^  realization 
of  this  necessity  is  not,  however,at  present  sufficient, 
as  means  for  proper  play  must  still  be  provided. 
One  may  say,"  I  played  as  a  child  without  the  aid 
of  the  community."  It  may  have  been  so,  but 
what  of  those  children  to-day  who  have  a  poor 
playground  or  none  at  all  ?  In  the  country  the 
child  may  at  least  have  the  playground,  even  if  he 
lacks  tools,  or  playmates.  The  city  child  in  con- 
gested districts  with  no  open  spaces  usually  has 
only  the  street  for  his  playground.  But  is  this 
not  a  poor  playground,  since  it  is  rather  a  place 
for  grown-ups  and  their  various  businesses  ? 
Here  the  boy's  play  instinct  is  oft  perverted  into 
breaking  the  law  with  the  same  enthusiasm  that 
might  be  aroused  by  a  game.  Perhaps  the  child 
lives  in  a  district  where  a  field  is  available,  but  it 
is  too  often  monopolized  by  the  older  boys  for 
baseball  and  like  sports.  The  younger  children, 
therefore,  are  left  the  curbstone  and  gutter  for 
their  playground.  Thus  we  must  concede  the 
necessity  of  a  proper  playground  with  its  neces- 
sary tools  and  companions. 

With  our  modern  ideas  of  the  value  of  good 
health  has  come  the  recognition  that  plav  in  the 
open  air  is  most  beneficial.  As  far  back  as  1821 
we  find  the  recognition  of  this  fact  in  the  record 
of  the  first  out-door  gymnasium  at  the  Salem 
High  School.  In  1825,  and  the  years  following, 
similar  gymnasiums  were  to  be  found  at  Harvard, 
Yale,  Amherst,  Williams,  and  Brown  Colleges, 
and  at  the  New  York  High  Schools.  By  1830 
the  enthusiasm  had  somewhat  died  down,  but  in 
1872,  the   Brookline  town   meeting  voted  to  pur- 
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chase  land  tor  playground  purposes.  Four  vears 
later  the  first  park  playground  was  opened  in 
Washington  Park,  Chicago.  Still  all  these 
attempts  provided  onlv  for  older  individuals. 

There  now  came  the  consideration  for  a  place 
where  verv  young  children  might  plav,  also  play 
spaces  for  older  children,  and  then,  the  realization 
that  something  to  do  must  be  provided.  Boston 
made  the  first  attempt  to  establish  an  out-door  play- 
ground of  sand  gardens  in  America.  Dr.  Marie 
Zakerzewska  visiting  in  Berlin  wrote  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Emergency  and  Hygiene  Association  of 
sand  heaps  in  the  public  parks  there.  Three  piles 
of  sand  were  then  placed  in  the  yards  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Mission  on  Parmenter  Street,  right  here  in 
the  North  End.  These  proved  so  successful  that 
the  next  year  ten  heaps  were  placed  in  various 
tenement  yards,  and  one  in  a  schoolyard.  The 
schoolyard  was  opened  for  three  hours  a  day  for 
small  children,  with  a  kindergartner  in  charge. 
This  was  the  first  organized  and  supervised  play- 
ground in  America. 

The  following  year,  1888,  the  first  playground 
legislation  was  passed  in  New  York,  providing  for 
the  incorporation  of  societies  to  provide  parks  and 
playgrounds  throughout  the  state.  A  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm  was  aroused  at  the  time,  but  nothing 
resulted.  In  1892,  the  Chicago  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, in  connection  with  Hull  House,  took  charge 
of  the  conduct  of  games  and  the  municipal  play- 
ground, with  leaders  and  modern  equipment. 
In  1893,  tvvo  playgrounds  were  started  in  Phila- 
delphia. These  were  supported  by  private  funds 
until  1898,  when  the  Board  of  Education  took 
control.  A  similar  movement  was  also  organized 
in  Pittsburgh,  in  1895.  Since  1896,  playgrounds 
have  been  carried  on  in  the  schoolyards  ot  Balti- 
more. San  Francisco  followed  the  trend  in  1898, 
St.  Louis  in  190c,  and  Washington  in  1901. 
The  movement  in  Boston  has  extended  from  its 
beginnings  in  1880  to  twenty-seven  equipped 
schoolyards  and  twenty-one  children's  corners  in 
parks,  making  forty-eight  playgrounds  for  chil- 
dren of  twelve  years  and  under.  These  are  now 
supported  by  municipal  funds.  Chicago  has  spent 
millions  of  dollars  on  playgrounds  and  now  main- 
tains the  largest  number. 

The  various  cities  have  generally  worked  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  but  in  the  main  have 
evolved  the  same  means  of  instruction  and  plans 
for  their  work.  The  playgrounds  are  so  super- 
vised that  while  good  order  is  kept  the  children 
have  the  freedom  which  results  in  good  fellowship. 
All  playgrounds  are  so  equipped  that  athletic 
sports  may  be  carried  on  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  sand-gardens.      Quiet  games,  story-tell- 


ing, and  industrial  work  are  also  provided  for.  In 
the  congested  districts,  where  sufficient  open  space 
is  not  readily  a\ailable,  New  York  and  Chicago 
have  established  roof-gardens.  Of  this  phase  of 
the  movement  Dr.  J.  Edwards  Stubbert  writes, 
M  That  a  new  and  strong  generation  better  able 
phvsicallv  to  cope  with  lite  would  result  frcm  a 
law  making  mandatory  a  roof  playground  on 
every  apartment  house,  where  children  might  play 
in  pure  air  and  sunshine  away  from  the  deterio- 
rating physical  and  moral  influences  of  the  street." 
The  benefits  derived  frcm  the  playground  are 
manifold.  The  child  here  learns  the  great  social 
law  of  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others-, 
here  he  gets  his  first  lessons  in  citizenship  from 
his  team-play  ;  and  he  becomes  healthier  physi- 
cally and  morally.  At  a  meeting  recently  held 
in  New  York,  the  following  sentiment  was 
expressed  ;  —  rather  a  playground  without  a 
school   than   a   school   without  a   playground." 
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Characters 

Two  Pages 

Two  Nephews 

A  Crowd  of  Men  and  Women 

.Ethra 


Two  Peasants  Medea 

Two  Travellers  Ariadne 

{A  iiood  near    Trcezetie.      Peasant  and  his  wife 
come  in.) 

Peasant  :    Let  us  rest  a  moment  on  the  Queen's 
stone. 

Woman  :   Why   do   you    call    it    the    Queen's 
stone  : 

Peasant:    Because   Queen   .Ekhra   comes  here 
every  pleasant  afternoon  with  little  Theseus. 

Woman  :   I  didn't  know  she  was  a  Queen. 

Peasant  :  I  heard  her  say  herself  that  she  was. 
You  see  one  afternoon  I  was  resting  yonder  in  a 
clump  of  fern  with  mv  little  Jason  asleep  by  my 
side  when  the  Queen  and  young  Prince,  then  a 
little  bov,  came  and  sat  on  this  very  stone.  The 
little  Prince  looked  at  me,  and  said  to  his  mother, 
M  Why  doesn't  my  father  ever  come  to  see  me  ?  ' 
His  mother  answered,  "Your  father  will  never  be 
able  to  leave  his  kingdom.  Some  day  you  will  go 
to  see  him."  The  little  Prince  asked  if  he  could 
go  soon  and  his  mother  said,  "  You  will  go  when 
you  are  strong  enough  to  lift  this  stone  we  are 
sitting  on." 

Woman  :   Then  he  will   never  go  ;   this  rock  is 
as  firmly  fixed  in  the  earth  as  a  mountain. 
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Peasant  :  I  hear  voices.  Let  us  go  on  our 
way.      {They  go  out.) 

(King  Pittheus,  Queen  /Ethra,  and  Theseus  come 
in.) 

Theseus  :  Dear  mother,  I  never  felt  half  so 
strong  as  I  do  now.  1  am  no  longer  a  child,  nor 
a  bov,  nor  a  mere  youth.  I  feel  myself  a  man,  it 
is  time  to  make  an  earnest  trial  to  remove  the  stone. 

./Ethra  :  Ah,  my  dear  Theseus,  not  yet,  not 
vet. 

Theseus  :  Yes,  mother,  the  time  has  come. 
{He  lays  hold  of  the  rock  and  with  a  mighty  effort  turns 
it  over.) 

Pittheus  :  Now  you  are  a  man  indeed.  See 
what  your  noble  father  left  for  you  beneath  the 
stone. 

Theseus  :  A  sword,  a  sword — (he  takes  it  up) 
and  a  pair  of  sandals. 

./Ethra  :  That  was  your  father's  sword  and 
those  were  his  sandals.  When  he  went  to  be 
King  of  Athens  he  bade  me  treat  you  as  a  child 
till  you  should  prove  yourself  a  man  by  lifting  this 
heavy  stone.  Now  you  are  to  take  his  sword  and 
put  on  his  sandals  and  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

Theseus:  I  will  set  out  for  Athens  this  very 
day. 

Pittheus  :  Not  so  fast,  my  Theseus.  Your 
mother  will  wish  to  put  your  clothes  in  order. 
Then  we  must  find  a  vessel  for  you  to  sail  in,  as 
the  roads  are  bad  by  land  and  infested  with  rob- 
bers and  monsters. 

Theseus  :  Dear  grandfather,  for  my  mother's 
sake  I  will  wait  three  days,  but  I  shall  certainly 
go  by  land,  for  the  more  monsters  and  robbers  I 
can  kill  the  better  pleased  my  father  will  be  when 
he  sees  me,  and  when  I  have  earned  the  right  to  be 
called  a  hero,  then,  dear  mother,  I  will  come  and 
take  you  to  Athens. 

Pittheus:  Well  said,  Theseus,  for  if  you  be- 
come a  hero  it  will  be  because  your  noble  mother 
has  trained  you  as  a  hero  should  be  trained. 

{A  dark  forest.  In  the  distance  a  dim  light  is  shin- 
ing from  the  open  door  of  a  hut.  Tivo  Travellers 
come  in.) 

First  Traveller  :  Ah,  there  is  a  hut,  now  we 
may  find  rest  from  the  wild  beasts  and  robbers  of 
this  dreadful  forest. 

Second  Traveller  :  Sh, — we  do  not  know 
what  kind  of  a  person  may  live  in  it. 

First  Traveller  :  I  will  go  first  and  do  you 
promise  not  to  follow  unless  I  call  for  help. 

Second  Traveller  :    That  is  a  coward's  part. 

First  Traveller  :  No,  it  is  not.  In  any  case 
we  may  both  lose  our  lives  in  this  wild  wood,  but 
if  I  am  slain  in  the  hut  do  your  best  to  escape  and 
bear  the  parchment  to  King  Pittheus.  Remember 
that  King  iEgeus  himself  trusted  us  with  it.      Now 


farewell    for   a    moment.      I   am    sure  all  will    be 
well. 

Second  Traveller  :  Farewell,  comrade,  I 
shall  be  near  enough  to  hear  what  is  said.  {First 
Traveller  enters  the  hut.) 

A  Rough  Voice  :  Hello,  do  you  know  who  I 
am  ? 

First  Traveller  :  Of  course  I  don't,  but  I 
hope  you're  a  good  fellow  who  will  give  a  tired 
traveller  a  bite  and  sup  and  a  place  by  your  fire 
for  the  night. 

Voice  :  Ha,  ha.  You  haven't  heard  of  me,  1 
see.  Well,  I'm  Procrustus,  and  I've  a  famous 
little  bed  inside.  Everybody  who  comes  to  my 
hut  has  to  sleep  on  it,  and  if  a  man  proves  too 
long  I  cut  him  off  till  he  fits,  and  if  he's  too  short 
I  stretch  him  to  the  right  length.  Now,  I  see 
you  are  too  long  by  a  foot,  so  in  you  go  and  off 
goes  your  head,  my  fine  chap. 

Second  Traveller  :  Oh,  oh,  if  the  man-beast 
kills  me  too,  I  must  go  to  the  help  of  my  comrade. 
{He  rushes  into  the  hut.  At  that  moment  Theseus 
comes  in.) 

Voice  :  So,  so,  another  bad  fit  for  my  bed,  this 
man's  twin,  I  see.  Well,  come  on,  I'll  bind  you 
together  and  cut  off  both  heads  at  one  blow. 

Theseus  [grasping  his  sword)  :  Now,  my  sword 
play  me  not  false.  {He  rushes  into  the  hut.)  Ho, 
there,  villain,  murderer,  whatever  you  are — take 
a  taste  of  my  good  sword.  {A  shriek  is  heard  and 
the  tiuo  travellers  and  Theseus  come  out  together.) 

Theseus  :  We  are  foolish  not  to  stay  in  the  hut. 
He  can  do  us  no  harm  now. 

First  Traveller  :  Very  true,  but  let  us  first 
sit  here  in  the  sweet  smelling  forest  for  a  few 
moments,  then  we  shall  have  more  strength  to 
drag  out  the  body  of  that  hideous  villain  you  have 
slain.      {They  sit  down.) 

Second  Traveller  :  Are  you  going  to 
Troezene  ? 

Theseus  :  No,  I  am  going  from  Troezene  to 
Athens. 

First  Traveller  :  And  we  are  going  from 
Athens  to  Troezene.  Our  King  .^Egeus  is  send- 
ing a  sealed  message  to  the  King  of  Attica.  There 
were  twelve  of  us  in  the  beginning,  but  all  our 
comrades  are  slain.  Do  you  know  the  dangers  of 
the  road  you  travel  ? 

Thesus  :   No,  nor  care  I  aught  for  them. 

Second  Traveller:  You  are  a  mighty  hero, 
but  I  fear  even  one  so  great  cannot  overcome  all 
the  terrors  of  the  way.  We  had  not  heard  of 
this  awful  monster  from  whom  you  have  delivered 
us,  but  the  things  we  have  escaped  are  even  worse. 
There  was  that  great  scoundrel  of  a  giant  Scinus 
who  stood  on  a  high  cliff  and  flung  two  of  our 
poor  comrades  into  the  sea. 
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First  Traveller  :  And  while  the  rest  of  us 
were  escaping  his  clinch  we  came  upon  a  wild 
sow  as  large  as  an  elephant.  He  gorged  himself 
with  three  more  of  our  unfortunate  fellows.  We 
had  no  sooner  escaped  him — 

The>ei  s  :  Good  comrades,  do  not  tell  me  of 
am  more  horrors.  Let  me  tell  you  that  mv  good 
sword  has  cleared  the  way  between  this  place  and 
Troezene  as  it  will  do  between  this  place  and 
Athens.  1  will  ask  you  to  tell  King  Pittheus  you 
met  me,  for  he  is  my  grandfather.  Now  let  us  go 
in  and  rest.      {They  enter  the  hut.) 

I  The  Palace  of  king  .Egeus.  Two  Pages  enter. 
A  sound  of  cheering  is  beard  outside.) 

First  Page  :  Have  you  heard  that  the  brave 
voung  hero  is  our  King's  own  son  ? 

Second  Page  :  Sh —  if  the  Queen  hears  you 
he  will  never  go  from  here  alive. 

First  Page  :  Well,  if  he  escapes  her  he  will 
not  escape  the  old  King's  nephews,  for  each  one 
of  them  is  plotting  to  have  the  crown. 

Second  Page  :  Come,  come,  I  hear  the  King 
and  Queen  approaching.      {They  go  out.) 

(King  .Egeus  and  £hieen  Medea  come  in.) 

Medea:  You  mav  believe  me  or  not,  but  the 
voung  man  has  surelv  come  to  put  you  to  death 
and  get  tne  roval  crown  for  himself. 

/Egeus  :  Why,  he  must  be  a  very  wicked 
fellow.  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  with 
him  : 

Medea  :  Just  admit  him  and  ofFer  him  a  glass 
of  wine  into  which  I  will  drop  so  powerful  a 
medicine  that  he  will  not  live  one  instant  after  he 
tastes  it.  I  hear  a  noise  now  !  It  mav  be  the 
Young  Yillain  himself.  Come,  you  must  not  re- 
ceive him  till  the  drink  is  readv.      (They  go  out.} 

(Theseus  and  the  two  young  men  come  in.) 

Fir.-t  Young  Man  :  Dear  cousin,  we  were 
never  so  glad  to  see  anv  one  as  we  are  to  see  you. 

Second  Young  Man  :  The  King,  vour  father, 
will  welcome  you  with  open  arms. 

First  Young  Man  :  Suppose  vou  go  into  the 
King's  presence  as  a  stranger  and  see  if  he  will 
know  you  for  his  son. 

Theseus  :  That  is  a  fine  idea.  I  am  sure  he 
will  know  me  immediatelv  as  I  am  said  to  look 
exactly  like  mv  mother. 

Second  Young  Man  :  Go  outside  once  more 
and  we  will  tell  the  King  an  unknown  voung  trav- 
eller begs  to  be  received  bv  him.  (Theseus  goes  out 
and  in  a  moment  the  King  and  ^ueen  enter.) 

King  :  Well,  nephews,  how  about  this  wicked 
voung  fellow  who  has  come  to  kill  us. 

First  Young  Man  :  He  has  his  sword  so  well 
sharpened  that  he  will  cut  off  vour  head  as  easilv 
as  one  cuts  a  slice  of  bread. 

King   (sitting  down   on  his  throne):    Very    well; 


very  well,  we  will  see  to  him.  Let  him  enter. 
I  A  door  is  thrown  open  and  Theseus  comes  in  and  bnvs 
before  the  throne. ) 

(Jueen  {in  a  whisper)  :  He  is  so  guiltv  that  he 
trembles  and  cannot  sptak  ;  quick,  offer  him  the 
drink. 

King  :  Young  man,  you  are  welcome.  Such 
wine  as  this  I  give  only  to  those  who  are  worthv 
of  it,  and  no  one  is  more  worthv  than  you,  I  am 
sure.  (He  holds  out  the  glass  of  wine,  but  just  as 
Theseus  is  about  to  take  it,  his  eye  falls  on  the  young 
man's  sword  and  he  droits  back  the  glass.)  Young 
man,  where  did  \ou  get  that  sword  f 

Theseus  :  It  was  my  father's  sword  (at  this 
Medea  and  the  two  Young  Aden  hurry  out),  and 
these  were  his  sandals.  My  dear  mother,  /Ethra, 
has  told  me  since  I  was  mere  babv  that  scn.e  dav 
I  should  see  him  ;  but  it  is  onlv  a  month  since  I 
grew  strong  enough  to  lift  the  heavv  stone  and 
take  the  sword  and  sandals  from  beneath  it. 

/EGEUS  (  flinging  the  goblet  down  and  embracing 
Theseus):  Yes,  ves,  those  are  Tthra's  e\es;  it  is 
mv  son. 

Thesus  (returning  the  embrace)  :  My  dear 
father.  (J  terrible  hissing  is  heard  and  both  run 
to  the  window.)  A  chariot  in  the  air  drawn  bv 
winged  dragons.  Is  net  that  ihe  weman  who 
was  here  a  few  minutes  ago  ?  And  are  not  those 
my  cousins  who  were  so  glad  to  see  me  ? 

T.geuj  :  Yes,  my  son.  (He  cries  out.)  Go, 
vile  enchantress,  and  vcu,  disloval  nephews,  never 
dare  show  your  faces  here  again.  (To  Theseus): 
Ah,  how  glad  I  am  she  has  gone. 

Theseus  :    Who  is  she  : 

.Egeus  :  A  wicked  sorceress  who  made  me  for- 
get vour  dear  mother  and  but  now  tried  to  make 
me  poison  you,  mv  beloved  son. 

(  The  People  outside  sing  this  song.) 

Of  wicked  devices  Medea  the  Queen 

Is  the  vilest  concoctor  that  ever  was  seen, 

.Fgeus's  morals  and  even  his  health 

She's  poisoned  entirely  and  stolen  his  wealth. 

Go.  wicked  Medea, 

You're  not  wanted  here. 

The  hatred  of  ever}-  one  now  you  have  won, 
For  there's  no  one  more  selfish  than  you  'neath  the  sun, 
You've  poisoned  and  murdered  to  get  yourself  gain, 
Yet  your  subtlest  endeavors  have  proved  themselves  vain. 

Go,  wicked  Medea, 

You're  not  wanted  here. 

(Two  Pages  enter.) 

First  Page  :  The  people  clamor  to  be  ad- 
mitted. 

King:  Let  them  come  in.  (Enter  a  crowd  of 
men  and  women.) 

First  Man  :  O  King,  Medea  your  Queen,  with 
vour  two  nephews,  has  just  flown  over  the  city, 
and  as  thev  passed  the  peoples'  market,  the  dragons 
began   to  fight   with   one  another  and  the  chariot 
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turned  completely  over.  The  Queen  and  your 
nephews  hung  on  and  the  car  righted  itself,  but 
see,  O  King,  what  the  wicked  (_)ueen  was  carrying 
away  with  her.  We  your  loyal  subjects  have 
brought  everything  back,  and  I  lay  at  your  feet 
800  diamonds  of  the  first  water. 

Second  Man  :   And  I  400  pure  pearls. 

Third  Man  :   And  I  200  real  emeralds. 

Fourth  Man  :   And  I  100  rose-red  rubies. 

Fifth  Man:   And  1  50  sky-blue  sapphires. 

Sixth  Man:   And  I  25  fiery  opals. 

Seventh  Man:  And  I  12  whole  topazes  and 
this  half  one  which  must  have  been  broken  when 
the  Queen  stole  it. 

/Fgeus  :  Thank  vou,  my  good  honest  people, 
take  them  all  and  divide  them  equally  among  my 
subjects  and  let  every  one  make  merry  for  my 
,dear  son  has  come  to  me. 

Crowd:  Three  cheers  for  King  ^geus. 
Hip,  Hip,  hurrah  !   hurrah!   hurrah!   (They  go  out.) 

{A  street  in  Athens.     A  crowd  of  people  come  in.) 

A  Man  :  Last  night  the  whole  city  was  joyful, 
for  a  moment  we  forgot  what  would  come  to-dav. 
It   does   not   seem   as  if  a  whole    vear  could  have 
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passed  since  the  lots  were  drawn. 

A  Woman:  Mv  two  brave  sons  have  both 
been  drawn.    Ah,  woe,  woe,  woe.    {Enter  Theseus.) 

Theseus  :    What  is  all  this  noise  about  ? 

A  Soldier:  Prince  Theseus,  to-day  fourteen 
of  the  loveliest  young  men  and  maids  of  Athens 
go  to  Crete,  there  to  be  eaten  alive  by  the  Mino- 
taur. The  ship  that  carries  them  is  even  now 
ready  to  sail. 

Theseus:  The  Minotaur.  I  never  heard  of 
this  creature.      What  is  he? 

Soldier  :  A  great  monster,  partly  like  a  man 
and  partlv  like  a  bull.  The  wicked  King  Minos 
of  Crete  keeps  him  in  a  great  labyrinth  and  once  a 
year  he  must  have  for  food  seven  young  men  and 
seven  young  maidens. 

Theseus:  Why  doesn't  King  Minos  give  him 
men  and  maidens  from  his  own  kingdom  ? 

Soldier  :  Because  a  few  years  ago  we  had  a 
war  with  Crete  and  the  Cretans  won.  We  were 
compelled  to  beg  for  peace,  and  King  Minos  would 
only  grant  it  if  we  promised  every  year  to  send 
seven  men  and  seven  maidens  to  be  devoured  by 
this  monster.  (A  loud  sound  of  iveeping  is  heard.) 
Listen,  they  are  going  aboard. 

{King  ALgeus  comes  in.) 

Theseus:  Father,  I  will  take  the  place  of  the 
youngest  of  these  men  and  let  the  Minotaur 
devour  me  if  he  can. 

/Egeus  :  O  my  dear  son,  why  should  you  ex- 
pose yourself  to  this  horrible  fate  ?  You  are  a 
royal  Prince  and  have  a  right  to  hold  yourself 
above  the  destinies  of  common   men. 


Theseus:  It  is  because  I  am  a  Prince,  )our 
son,  and  the  rightful  heir  to  your  kingdom  that  I 
freely  take  upon  myself  the  calamity  of  your  sub- 
jects, and  you  my  father,  being  king  over  this  peo- 
ple and  answerable  to  Heaven  for  their  welfare, 
are  bound  to  sacrifice  what  is  dearest  to  you  rather 
than  that  the  son  or  daughter  of  the  poorest  citi- 
zen should  come  to  harm. 

iEcEUS  :  Well  said,  Theseus,  I  believe  you  will 
return  a  conqueror. 

Theseus:  Farewell,  father,  the  vessel  makes 
readv  to  sail,  I  must  not  delay.  {He  goes  out  and 
the  old  King  follows  him.) 

The  throne-room  of  King  Minos.  King  Minos 
on  his  throne.  Ariadne,  his  daughter,  beside  him. 
The  Athenian  men  and  maidens  pass  before  him  one 
at  a  time  and  he  pokes  them  in  the  ribs.) 

Minos:  Hn!  hn  !  about  as  much  flesh  on  your 
bones  as  there  is  on  a  horse-shoe  crab.  You're 
nice  and  plump  if  vour  face  is  thin.  Who  are 
you,  stiff"  back  ?  Aren't  vou  a  little  bit  afraid 
when  you  think  of  that  fearful  beast  who  will  eat 
vou  up  quickly  enough  to-morrow  morning? 

Theseus:  I  am  a  king's  son.  I  have  offered 
my  life  in  a  good  cause  and  therefore  give  it  freely 
and  fearlessly.  As  for  you,  wicked  King  Minos, 
slayer  of  innocent  men  and  maidens,  I  dare  tell 
you  to  your  face,  that  you  are  a  more  wicked 
monster  than  the  Minotaur  himself. 

Minos:  Aha,  do  you  think  so?  Well,  as  a 
reward  for  this  speech  you  shall  be  the  Minotaur's 
first  morsel.  Guards,  lead  them  away.  {They 
are  led  out.) 

Ariadne  {flinging  herself  at  the  King's  feet)  : 
Dear  father,  I  know  the  Minotaur  would  rather 
have  a  few  fat  oxen  and  pigs  than  thej-e  gentle  and 
beautiful  voung  people. 

Minos  :  Peace,  foolish  girl,  go  water  vour  gar- 
den and  leave  this  business  to  me. 

Ariadne  :  Oh,  father,  did  you  not  really  ad- 
mire the  brave  young  Prince  ?  What  if  he  were 
your  son  ? 

Minos  {getting  up) :  Another  word  and  I  shall 
send  you  back  to  your  nursery.      {He  goes  out.) 

Ariadne  :  My  father  will  be  sorry  for  these 
deeds  some  day.  As  for  me,  what  is  my  little  life 
worth  compared  to  the  lives  of  all  these  men  and 
maidens.      I  will  save  them  myself.    {She  goes  out.) 

{Chorus  sings  "  The  Minotaur  of  Minos.") 

One  Voice: 

The  temper  of  King  Minos 
Was  a  Thing  so  very  bad, 
That  his  parents  said  they'd  fine  us 
If  we  didn't  help  the  lad. 

All  Voices  : 

To  the  glory  of  the  nation 

We  did  cure  the  little  King, 
For  we  had  an  operation, 

And  removed  the  horrid  Thing. 
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W:h  tools  and  sell-reliance 

We  made  the  King  revive, 
And  for  benefits  of  science 

We  kepi  the  Thing  alive. 

Therefore  science  proudly  greets  you, 

"Tis  her  debts  you  go  to  pay, 
For  the  -Minotaur  who  eats  you 

Was  the  Thing  we  saved  that  day. 

[Before  the  door  of  the  prison.      Ariadne  conies  in.) 

Ariadne  \snocking  gently):  Are  vou  awake, 
Prince  Theseus  : 

Theseus  :  Yes,  with  so  little  time  to  live  I  do 
not  care  to  waste  any  of  it  in  sleep. 

Ariadne  :  I  am  Ariadne,  King  Minus's  daugh- 
ter, and  I  have  come  to  save  vour  life.  1  have 
put  a  magic  powder  in  the  wine  given  the  guards, 
and  the\  are  all  sleeping.  Will  vou  open  the  door 
and  come  out  :  [He  does  so.)  You  can  now  get 
on  hoard  vour  vessel  and  sail  awav  to  Athens. 
Are  vour  comrades  sleeping1 

Theseus  :  Yes,  but  gentle  Ariadne,  I  will 
never  leave  Crete  unless  I  can  first  slav  the 
Minotaur  and  save  mv  poor  companions  and  de- 
liver Athens  from  this  cruel  tribute. 

Ariadne:  I  knew  vou  would  sav  that,  there- 
fore listen  to  me.  That  marble  wall  vou  see  a 
few  feet  awav  surrounds  the  labvrinth  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  the  Minotaur.  Here  is  your  sword, 
now  go  and  find  the  cruel  beast  and  kill  him. 
terrible  roar  is  heard. ) 

Theseus  :    How  shall  I  ever  find  him? 

Ariadne  :  You  must  follow  that  sound  through 
the  windings  of  the  labvrinth,  and  bv  and  by  vou 
will  come  to  him.  (  Theseus  starts  forward.  I  Stav, 
take  the  end  of  this  silken  cord,  1  will  hold  the 
ball.  Then,  if  vou  win  as  I  know  vou  will,  follow 
the  cord  and  it  will  bring  vou  back  to  me.  (The- 
seus goes.       The  .Minotaur  roars  from  time  to  time.) 

Ariadne  :  Oh,  I  do  hope  he  will  find  his  wav 
and  that  when  he  sees  the  uglv  monster  his  courage 
will  not  fail.  Some  cruel  enchantress  must  have 
cast  a  spell  upon  mv  dear  father  or  he  would  never 
do  these  dreadful  deeds. 

(A dreadful  voice  is  heard  ) 

Voice  :  Ah,  wretch  of  a  human  being,  I'll  stick 
my  horns  into  vou  and  toss  vou  fifty  feet  high  and 
eat  vou  the  minute  vou  come  down. 

Thesevs  :  Come  on  then  and  trv  it.  (The 
sound  of  a  great  struggle  is  heard.) 

Ariadne  (Falling  on  tier  knees)  :  O  father  Zeus, 
let  the  ri^ht  win.  (The  noise  of  a  fall  is  heard,  then 
the  voice  of  Theseu 

Thesei":-  :  Lie  there,  vile  thing,  mv  good  sword 
never  did  a  better  deed  than  to  kill  so  evil  a  beast. 

Ariadne:  He  lives,  he  lives,  and  he  has  slain 
the   monster  !     He  pulls    the    silken   cord.      Here 


brave  Prince,  I  am  waiting.  [Tieseus  appears.) 
No  time  for  words.  Summon  vour  friends  and 
get  aboard  vour  \essel  before  dawn.  If  mv  father 
finds  vou  here  he  will  avenge  the   Minotaur. 

Theseus:  Sweet  Princess,  vou  will  go  with  us, 
you  are  too  gentle  and  sweet  a  child  for  such  an 
iron-hearted  father  as  King  Minos.  He  cares  no 
more  for  thee  than  a  granite  rock  cares  for  the  little 
flower  that  grows  in  one  of  its  crevices,  but  mv 
father  and  all  the  people  of  Athens  will  honor 
vou. 

Ariadne  :  No,  Theseus,  I  cannot  go  with  vou. 
M\  father  is  old  and  he  has  nobodv  but  me  to 
love  him.  Hard  as  vou  think  his  heart  is,  it 
would  break  to  lose  me.  At  first  he  will  be  angrv, 
but  he  will  soon  forgive  his  onlv  child  and  bv  and 
bv  he  will  be  glad  that  I  saved  him  from  other 
cruel  sacrifices.  Indeed,  I  have  saved  vou, 
Theseus,  as  much  for  mv  father's  sake  as  for 
vour  own.  Now  go  to  vour  companions  and  tell 
them  the  good  news.      Farewell,  brave  Prince. 

Theseus:  Farewell,  sweet  Ariadne.  I  know 
vou  are  right,  though  it  almost  breaks  mv  heart  to 
leave  vou.  (He  enters  the  prison  and  Ariadne  goes 
toward  her  home.) 

A  are  back  again  in   Tra-zene,  bv  the  very 

stone  beneath  which  Theseus  found  his  father's  sward 
and  sandals.  .Ethra  and  Pittheus  are  standing 
beside  the  stone.) 

.Tthra:  Do  vou  think  mv  Theseus,  my  hero, 
can  have  forgotten  me  ? 

Pittheus:  Not  if  he  has  proved  to  be  a  hero, 
for  the  trulv  brave  man  never  breaks  his  word  and 
vou  remember  his  promise. 

.Tthra  :  Yes,  1  remember.  (./  noise  is  heard 
in  the  bushes,  and  Theseus  appears  and  runs  to  his 
mother.) 

Theseus  :   Mother  ! 

.Tthra  :  Theseus,  mv  son. 

Pittheus  :  Well,  voung  man,  it  is  long  enough 
since  we  saw  vou  go,  and  except  the  word  of  two 
travellers  who  met  vou  in  the  great  forest,  this  is 
our  first  news  of  vou.  (He  listens  a  moment.)  It 
seems  to  me  I  hear  the  tramp  of  many  teet. 

Theseus:  Yes,  a  great  company  of  the  young 
men  of  Athens  came  with  me  but  1  ran  ahead  at 
the  last  to  see  mv  dear  mother  alone.  You  see  I 
have  kept  mv  word  and  come  to  take  you  back  to 
Athens  where  the  King,  my  father,  waits  to  receive 
vou. 

Pittheus  :  Brave  bov,  come  now  to  mv  palace 
where  we  will  make  readv  to  welcome  your  com- 
panions, and  this  evening  \  ou  shall  tell  us  all  your 
adventures.     (They  go  out.) 
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Report  of  the  Library  Clubhouse 

Groups 

Rebecca    G.    Heiman 

We  have  just  finished  our  first  season  in  our 
new  headquarters  at  the  library.  The  work  has 
grown  a  great  deal,  but  not  in  numbers,  for  we 
believe  that  more  concentrated  work  can  be  ac- 
complished with  small  numbers;  it  is  a  case  of 
quality  and  not  quantity.  An  idea  of  our  attend- 
ance in  every  group  may  be  gained  by  the  follow- 
ing statistics  taken  in  April. 

Monday  Afternoon  Group,  8th  grade  children,  2 1  in 
Group,  5  never  absent,  5  absent  once. 

Tuesday  Afternoon  Group,  7th  grade  children,  19  in 
Group,  7  never  absent,  8  absent  once. 

Wednesday  Afternoon  Group,  5th  and  6th  grade  chil- 
dren, 24  in  Group,  10  never  absent,  7  absent  once. 

Thursday  Afternoon  Group,  1st  and  2nd  year  High,  19 
in  Group,  6  never  absent,  5  absent  once. 

This  makes  practically  one-half  of  the  group  who 
have  never  been  absent,  of  the  other  half  no  girl 
has  been  absent  more  than  four  times  during  the 
season.  In  all  the  cases  of  absence  the  cause  was 
either  illness  at  home,  or  illness  of  the  child.  We 
have  not  had  a  case  of  wilful  staying  away. 

The  evening  girls  are  older,  and  with  school 
and  home  duties  the  attendance  suffers,  but,  with 
all  that  our  attendance  has  been  splendid.  The 
Monday  Evening  Girls'  group  has  twenty  mem- 
bers. Six  girls  have  never  been  absent  (Christ- 
mas holiday  excluded).  The  other  girls  have  not 
been  absent  more  than  four  times  during  the  ses- 
sion. The  Thursday  Evening  Girls  are  High 
School  seniors,  and  girls  who  joined  the  group 
while  at  school  and  have  since  gone  to  work. 
Bessie  Berman  has  never  been  absent.  Five  girls 
have  been  absent  once  during  the  Christmas 
holiday  week,  when  a  number  of  them  were 
working. 

The  F.  E.  G.'s  have  a  membership  of  twenty. 
Four  of  these  girls  are  at  Normal  School,  and  the 
others  all  work.  This  group  also  can  take  pride 
in  having  one  member  who  has  not  been  absent 
once  this  year;  she  is  Lena  Ginsburg.  Two 
members  were  absent  once,  the  others,  when 
school  examinations,  dances,  or  gentlemen  (serious 
minded  ones)  have  happened  to  occur  on  Friday 
even'ng.  This,  I  trust,  gives  an  idea  of  the  at- 
tendance of  our  Library  Clubhouse  Groups.  Now 
for  the  plan  of  work  we  have  tried  to  carry  on. 

The  half-hour  story  has  never  been  more  suc- 
cessful, and  that  is  largely  due  to  our  volunteers. 
Miss  Gretchen  Tremere,  who  tells  stories  to  the 
Monday  afternoon  children  from  a  list  which 
Miss  Guerrier  has  arranged,  has  not  been  away 
from  her  group  once.  She  also  conducts  the 
business  meeting  and  leads  the  discussion  on  the 


ethical  subjects.  The  Tuesday  group  has  en- 
joyed Miss  Gertrude  Goldstein,  who  has  charge  of 
the  stories,  with  Miss  Guerrier  for  the  business 
meetings.  The  Wednesday  children  have  their 
story  and  business  meeting  with  me.  We  have 
been  very  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Irving  C. 
Tomhnson  take  the  Thursday  group,  with  Mrs. 
Buck  or  Mrs.  Keller,  two  very  fine  women  from 
whom  our  Thursday  children  have  recehed  a 
great  deal  of  helpful  and  beautiful  thought. 

For  the  evening  groups,  we  have  had  Miss 
Laura  M.  Cross,  on  Monday  evening,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  girls  have  received  care- 
fully planned  and  illustrated  talks  on  "Travels." 
The  Thursday  group  have  enjoyed  Miss  Alice 
Davis,  also  Miss  Harriet  Teale,  and  Miss  Guer- 
rier. The  Friday  Evening  Girls  have  been  with 
Miss  Guerrier  all  this  season. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Monday  Evening 
Group  who  do  not  take  choral  practice,  and  the 
F.  E.  G.  who  have  had  Miss  Rose  Casassa  for  a 
number  of  years,  the  music  has  been  much  the 
same  for  all  the  groups.  We  have  learned  many 
of  the  old  standard  songs  which  everyone  ought 
to  know,  and  which  are  educational  as  well  as 
beautiful.  For  the  last  three  months  we  have 
sung  the  "  National  Flower."  The  Thursday 
Evening  Girls  worked  hard  and  enthusiastically 
on  the  principal  parts,  and  children  from  all  the 
afternoon  groups  played  the  "flower"  parts. 
Our  efforts  proved  worth  while,  the  singing  and 
dancing  went  off  with  style,  and  the  children 
looked  most  attractive  in  their  costumes. 

The  only  reason  that  I  speak  of  our  dancing 
work  last  is  because  it  comes  last  in  our 
group  program.  The  dancing  this  year  has  been 
a  great  success.  This  is  due  to  the  splendid 
work  the  girls  have  been  doing  in  the  Normal 
Class  with  Miss  Frances  Rocchi.  The  following 
teachers  have  had  charge  of  dancing  in  the  groups. 
Miss  Celia  Goodman,  Miss  Lillie  Shapiro,  Miss 
Fanny  Levine,Miss  Albina  Magini,  Miss  Cather- 
ine Casassa,  Miss  Rose  Bacchini  and  Miss  Re- 
becca Heiman. 

The  various  afternoon  aroups  have  presented 
"  The  Swineherd,"  "  Fault  Finding  Nellie,"  "  The 
Pilgrims,"  "Proserpina,"  "Theseus"  and  "The 
Board  of  Health"  for  their  parents  and  friends, 
and  our  Club  rooms  rang  with  applause  and 
laughter  for  three  successive  nights. 

Besides  our  story-telling  volunteers  we  have 
had  Miss  Harriet  Teale,  Miss  Annie  Sharaf,  and 
Miss  Frances  Grant,  who  gave  her  time  most 
generously  during  rehearsals  of  our  operetta. 

This  presents  a  bare  outline  of  our  work  at 
the  Library  Clubhouse.  I  cannot  picture  to  you 
the  eager,  happy  faces  of  the  children,  these  you 
must  picture  for  yourselves. 
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The  Saturday  Evening  Girls'  Club, 
which  has  been  backed  financially  for  eight 
years  by  Mrs.  James  J.  Storrow,  exists  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  its  members  and  of  the 
younger  children  attending  storv  hour  groups. 

June  first,  1915,  the  S.  E.G.  organization, 
which  has  directed  the  children's  storv  hours 
for  a  number  of  years,  assumed  the  financial 
responsibilities  connected  with  them. 

Our  paper,  published  eight  times  during 
the  \  ear,  is  one  of  our  assets.  We  hope  to 
make  it  of  more  than  local  interest  and 
should  welcome  your  subscription. 


There  was  scarcely  a  New  England  type  of  face 
on  either  occasion,  but  every  face  to  my  mind  was 
a  strong  and  hopeful  American  face. 

I  hope  the  paper  will  be  enlarged  and  that  it 
will  appeal  not  only  to  the  North  End,  but  to  the 
many  students  of  our  American  life  in  colleges  and 
other  institutions  throughout  our  country. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Charles  K.  Bolton. 


*At  the  North  End  Branch,  by  funds  supplied 
bv  Mrs.  James  J.  Storrow  as  a  gift  to  the  Library, 
the  previously  unoccupied  portion  of  the  basement 
has  been  finished  attractively  as  a  room  for  club  and 
class  use,  recreational  as  well  as  instructive,  under 
the  voluntary  direction  of  the  Custodian,  but  under- 
taken by  her  apart  from  the  routine  operation  of 
the  Branch.  This  work,  which  arouses  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  young  persons  who  are  engaged  in 
it,  is  exceedingly  interesting  ;  and  cannot  fail  to 
enlarge  the  influence  of  the  Library  in  this  closely 
populated  district. 

*Extract  from  the  IQ15  Report  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library. 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Mr. 
Charles  K.  Bolton,  Librarian.  The  Boston 
Athenaeum. 

Boston,  Mass,  June  ./,  igi 5. 
Miss  Fanny  Goldstein, 
3  a  North  Bennet  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

My  dear  Miss  Goldstein  : 

I  have    heard  with  great    interest  that  you    pro- 
pose to   enlarge  the  scope  of  the   S.  E.  G.  News, 
•so  that  it  will  represent  the  interests  of  the  North 
End    and  the   many  varieties   of  work    carried  on 
there. 

The  Boston  Athenaeum  has  been  a  subscriber 
to  the  paper  for  some  time,  because  we  think  that 
it  reflects  the  life  and  aspirations  of  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  our  foreign  born  and  American 
bred  population.  It  also  shows  the  give-and-take 
between  the  old  New  England  stock  and  the 
Italian  and  Jewish  stocks  of  the  North  End.  Jt 
is  only  through  this  intercourse  and  mutual  under- 
standing that  we  are  to  harmonize  the  ideals  of 
our  new  world,  for  each  race  has  something  to 
give  to  the  other.  1  was  immensely  impressed 
sometime  ago  at  a  meeting  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Eliot  School  and  more  recently  at  the  gathering 
to  witness  the  operetta  called   The  Sational  Flower. 


"  l  S.  E.  G.  News,'  published  by  the  Saturday 
Evening  Girls  of  18  Hull  Street,  Boston,  has  an 
aim  and  a  standard  which  might  well  serve  as  an 
example  for  our  High  School  papers.  The  articles 
by  contributing  editors  are  serious  and  helpful,  and 
the  stories  are  of  a  high  literary  rank.  The  paper 
and  the  girls  deserve  praise  and  encouragement." 

Distaff. 

Good  Teaching   and   Good   Com- 
radeship 

By  An  Onlooker 

The  heading  of  this  notice  expresses  the  feeling 
ot  Miss  Rocchi's  dancing  class.  To  be  sure  a 
class  can  be  of  great  benefit  with  the  first  and 
without  the  last,  while  without  the  first  it  becomes 
a  farce  played  at  the  wrong  time  and  in  the  wrong 
place.  The  joy  of  having  the  two  elements  has 
made  the  class  entirely  successful. 

The  teachers  trained  in  Miss  Rocchi's  class, 
have  in  turn  taught  the  children's  groups,  and  have 
carried  to  their  classes  the  spirit  of  good  teaching 
and  good  comradeship  practised  in  the  Normal 
class.  As  for  the  children  they  in  turn  have  en- 
tertained not  only  themselves  but  parents,  friends, 
little  brothers,  sisters  and  playmates 

Since  the  members  of  this  class  are  all  employed 
during  the  day  time  with  only  evening  time  to  call 
their  own,  one  evening  a  week  given  to  a  class 
has  meant  quite  a  gift.  In  spite  of  this  evident 
fact,  many  members  have  found  time  to  help  out- 
side the  L.  C.  H.  During  the  past  few  years, 
with  help  of  Mrs.  Storrow,  Miss  Bolles  and  Mrs. 
Gibbs,  exhibitions  have  been  given  in.Annisquam, 
Arlington,  Beverly,  Cambridge,  Canton,  Concord, 
Haverhill,  Ipswich,  Lincoln, Newton  Center,  Pea- 
body,  and  Cjuincy.  Classes  have  been  taught  at 
Peabody  House,  Lincoln  House,  Harvard  and 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  Maiden  Girls'  Club,  and  West 
End  house,  besides  the  eight  classes  at  the  Library 
Clubhouse  and  many  private  pupils. 

Since  the  editor  of  this  column  is  on  the  Pacific 
coast  the  onlooker  preempted  her  claim  and  joins 
with  the  other  members  in  saying  u  Here's  to  you, 
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Frances;  mav  bushels  of  nice,  fat  prunes  fall  into 
your  box  and  mav  you  come  back  to  vour  class 
in  the  fall,  with  enthusiasm  high  as  the  mountains 
and  broad  as  the  praries,  for  we  expect  you  to  help 
us  do  the  great  things  we're  planning  for  the  new 
vear. 

The  Unmusical  Man 

(From  the  London  Times) 
Fannie  Levis 

"Although  many  people  will  admit  that  they 
do  not  appreciate  the  higher  forms  of  classical 
music,  vet  it  is  onlv  occasionally  that  one  meets  a 
man  who  will  sav  outright  that  he  is  "  unmusical." 
All  the  same,  it  is  of  no  use  for  the  unmusical 
man  to  try  and  conceal  his  defects, — if  it  is  a 
defect. 

"  He  is  certain  of  detection  in  the  long  run.  The 
fact  that  he  sleeps  during  a  classical  concert  is  of 
minor  importance.  Many  an  enthusiast  closes 
his  eyes  with  excess  of  artistic  fervor  during  the 
rendering  of  a  masterpiece.  And  if  the  unmusical 
man  is  a  man  of  the  world,  as  he  generallv  is,  he 
will  have  learned  to  sleep  lightlv  and  awaken-  at 
the  right  moment.  At  a  concert  he  will  pass.  It 
is  in  the  ordinary  round  of  household  life  that  his 
danger  lies. 

"  The  trulv  unmusical  man  nearly  always  sings 
in  his  bath.  The  gurgle  of  the  water  seems  to 
move  him  to  song  and  he  carols  lightlv.  After 
all,  there  are  no  critics  in  bathrooms,  nor  people 
with  supersensitive  ears  to  sigh  when  the  singer 
strikes  a  false  note.  He  feels  free  at  last,  and 
gives  voice  to  joy,  and,  although  he  may  lack  a 
sense  of  time  or  rhvthm,  still  he  likes  to  hear  his 
own  voice  raised  in  song. 

M  It  is  curious,  but  the  man  with  no  ear  for 
music  is  often  more  affected  bv  some  simple  tune 
than  the  born  musician.  He  may  have  no  real 
appreciation  of  the  music,  but  the  rhythm  of  it  has 
opened  the  gates  of  memory,  and  he  is  saddened. 
But  next  morning  at  his  bath  he  will  again  sing 
the  tuneless  song  he  loves,  and  then  he  will  feel 
quite  happv.  He  must  be  accounted  in  many 
ways  an  enviable  man." 


Mrs.  Nellie  Rice  Fiske,  Regent  of  the  Chapter, 
presented  the  flag  with  appropriate  remarks,  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Sacco,  a  pupil,  accepted  the  res- 
ponsibility of  the  flag  for  the  pupils,  who  then 
saluted  the  new  banner. 

Social  Service   House 

There  is  going  to  be  a  window  box  in  even 
window  on  North  Bennet  Street  and  Tileston 
Street  this  summer.  Ernest  Camusso  has  charge 
of  the  selling  of  the  boxes.  If  vou  want  one  let 
him  know.      Ten  cents  a  box. 

The  summer  season  at  camp  begins  the  last 
week  of  June  and  lasts  until  September. 

The  first  group  to  go  will  be  girls,  then  mothers 
and  little  children.  August  will  be  reserved  for 
the  boys. 

The  North  End  Union 

The  North  End  Union  members  are  looking 
forward  to  the  opening  of  their  camp  at  East 
Harwich,  which  has  proved  such  a  success  for 
boys  and  girls  in  the  past. 

Civic  Service  House 

The  Civic  Service  House  Camp  will  be  open 
from  June  I  2th  until  September  I  2th.  The  camp 
board  this  vear  will  be  $4.50  per  week. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Locke  has  published  a  book  of  poems 
which  is  sold  at  the  Civie  Service  House  for 
twenty-five  cents  a  copv.  The  proceeds  of  the 
sale  to  be  used  for  the  house  camp. 

Medical  Mission 

The  Medical  Mission  has  just  closed  a  very 
successful  season  with  an  exhibition  of  their  work. 


North  End  Items 

A.    Krop 

North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School 

When  the  bovs  and  girls  of  the  North  Bennet 
Street  Industrial  School  marched  into  the  hall  on 
Peace  Day  thev  found  a  pleasant  surprise  awaiting 
them.  In  the  centre  of  the  stage  stood  a  beautiful 
silk  flag  which  was  a  gift  to  the  school  from  the 
Wayside  Inn  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 


Some  U.  S.  Problems 

E.  M.  Anthony 

America,  before  the  Civil  War,  had  various 
problems  to  face.  Her  dependence  on  Europe 
had  colored  the  whole  of  history,  and  had  largelv 
shaped  political  and  constitutional  events  before 
i860.  But  this  problem  has  been  so  effectually 
solved,  that  while  America  and  Europe  are  prac- 
ticallv  interdependent,  the  growth  of  our  country 
has  made  us  economically  independent  of  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

The  second  great  problem,  a  lack  of  a  medium 
of  exchange  has  also  been  similarly  solved  and 
corrected  by  the  establishment  of  a  national  cur- 
rency, the  increase  of  population,  and  the  gradual 
spreading  of  wealth  and  interest,  until  to-dav  no 
section  of  the  L1  nited  States  is  wholly  dependent,  or 
wholly  independent  of  the  other. 

The  third  problem,  the  relationship  of  individ- 
uals to  each  other  and  to  the  state,  has  been  largely 
settled  bv  the  bringing  together  of  the  population. 
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The  schools,  the  universities,  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines have  plaved  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
work  of  unifying  and  equalizing  the  population. 
The  railroads  make  it  easv  to  travel  to  all  parts  of 
the  countrv,  and  immigration  is  fast  doing  away 
with  the  racial,  religious,  and  social  characteristics 
which  have  been  regarded  as  tvpical  in  the  older 
sections  of  the  countrv. 

The  old  problems  have  disappeared,  but  the 
very  growth  which  caused  their  disappearance  has 
given  rise  to  new  ones,  such  as  the  desire  for  ex- 
pansion, new  reform  movements,  and  immigration 
and  labor,  which  are  perhaps  two  of  the  greatest 
problems  of  the  dav. 

The  entrance  of  new  countries  into  the  great 
war  will  probably  mean  a  recall  of  men  already 
established  here.  This  will  remove  a  large  part 
of  the  cheap  labor  class.  Who  will  fill  their 
places  ?  The  intelligent  American  or  the  Irishman 
now  removed  from  that  class  will  refuse  to  work 
for  the  wage  now  paid  for  such  work. 

The  consequences  will  be  that  the  prices  of 
staple  articles  and  food  will  go  up,  and  the  high 
cost  of  living  still  increase. 


THE   LIBRARY 
Summer  Reading 

G.    Goldstein 

The  feeling  that  books  are  good  company  is 
constantly  present  to  all  who  love  reading.  With 
the  summer  fast  approaching,  many  of  our  thoughts 
and  plans  are  on  vacations.  Whether  the  vaca- 
tion means  two  weeks,  or  two  months;  at  a  camp 
in  the  pine  woods  or  at  a  hotel,  there  is  a  time 
when  one  likes  the  shade  of  a  tree  with  the  blue 
sky  overhead,  and  to  lose  oneself  in  a  book  or 
magazine. 

Nearly  every  one  reads  some  daily  newspaper. 
This  seems  the  simplest  method  of  keeping  up 
with  the  current  interests  of  the  world:  "The 
Herald,"  "Christian  Science  Monitor,"  and  the 
"  Boston  Transcript  "  have,  besides  the  current 
news,  varied  and  interesting  columns  for  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Story  number  magazines  are  most  popular  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  The  "  Outlook  "  or 
the  "  Literary  Digest  "  will  invariably  be  replaced 
bv  the  lighter  story  periodicals.  To  read  only 
the  better  things  soon  leads  one  to  read  only  the 
best.  Such  magazines  as  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly," 
"Harper's  Monthly,"  and  "  Scribner's,"  may  be 
mentioned  as  among  the  best  for  their  stories,  and 
contain  many  other  articles  of  general  interest. 


The  light  novel  seems  ever  to  be  preferred  to 
the  more  serious  one  which  offers  food  for  thought. 
"  Something  good  to  read  "  is  the  expression  used 
when  we  desire  to  while  away  the  time  rather 
than  to  profit  by  it.  Every  one  loves  stories,  and 
any  one  can  read  fiction,  but  to  read  only  light 
fiction  constantly, tends  to  destroy  one's  mental 
control.  The  light  novel,  used  as  a  dessert,  is 
quite  essential,  but  there  should  also  be  a  more 
substantial  first  course. 

John  Burrough's  "  Chapters  on  Bird  Life,"  and 
"The  Wild  Flowers,"  are  both  very  appropriate 
summer  reading;  or,  to  get  away  with  Van 
Dyke's  "  Fisherman's  Luck,"  or  any  of  his  other 
essays,  is  most  refreshing. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  during  the  summer, 
poetry,  perhaps,  seems  more  neglected  than  any 
other  kind  of  literature.  The  very  atmosphere 
in  the  country  is  permeated  with  poetry.  The 
rustling  of  the  leaves,  or  the  rushing  of  a  little 
babbling  brook  through  a  quiet  wood,  has  given 
many  a  poet  the  inspiration  to  write.  Palgrave's 
"Golden  Treasury"  is  very  convenient,  takes 
only  a  little  room  in  a  bag,  and  contains  many  de- 
lightful short  poems.  To  those  who  love  Words- 
worth it  is  a  treasure  indeed,  for  this  edition 
contains  many  of  his  shorter  poems.  Every  one 
has  a  favorite  poet,  and  to  read  him  for  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time  soon  becomes  a  pleasure  rather 
than  an  effort. 

Isaac  Barrows  says  :  "  He  that  loveth  a  book 
will  never  want  a  faithful  friend,  a  wholesome 
counsellor,  a  cheerful  companion,  an  effectual 
comforter.  By  study,  by  reading,  by  thinking, 
one  may  innocently  divert  and  pleasantly  entertain 
himself,  as  in  all  weathers,  so  in  all  fortunes." 


Book   Review 

Contributed 

We  have  reviewed  in  this  year's  issues  of  our 
paper  books  dealing  with  affairs  in  the  Balkans, 
in  Japan,  Germany,  England,  The  Netherlands, 
and  Austria.  Now  in  this  last  issue,  just  a  word 
about  an  inspiring,  stimulating,  and  enlightening 
book  dealing  with  our  own  affairs.  "This  book," 
says  the  author,  I  dedicate,  with  all  my  heart,  to 
every  man  or  womm  who  may  derive  from  it,  in 
however  small  a  degree,  the  impulse  of  unselfish 
public  service."  The  book,  "  The  New  Free- 
dom," is  by  our  great  President,  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Under  the  chapter  heading  "The  old  order 
changeth  "  we  read  as  follows,  "  A  little  group 
of  workingmen,  seeing  their  employer  every  day, 
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HOOD'S  SAFE  MILK 

Hood's  Milk  is  Safe  because  Perfectly  Pasteurized  at  a 
temperature  of  1 45  degrees  F.  for  thirty  minutes  as  rec- 
ommended by  our  best  health  authorities. 

During  sixty-nine  years  of  continuous  service,  not  a  case 
of  disease  has  been  traced  to 

HOOD'S  MILK 

You  Are  Safe  W hen  You  Bup  Hood's. 


dealing  with   him   in   a  personal  way,  is  one  thing,  not  consist   of  eternally  running  to  a  fire.      There 

and   the   modern   body    of  labor  engaged    as   em-  is   no  virtue    in    going  anywhere   unless   you    will 

ployees  of  the  huge   enterprises    that    spread    all  gain  something  by  being  there.      The  direction  is 

over  the  country,  dealing  with  men  of  whom  they  just  as  important  as  the  impetus  of  motion." 

can  form  no  personal  conception,  is  another  thing,  Under  "Freedom    Needs   no   Guardians,"    "  I 

A  very  different  thing.    You  never  saw  a  corpora-  don't  want  a   snug  lot  af  experts  to  sit  down  be- 

tion,  any   more  than  you   ever  saw  a  government,  hind  closed  doors  in  Washington  and  play  Provi- 

Many  a  workingman  to-day  never  saw  the  bodv  of  dence   to   me.      There  is  a  Providence  to  which  I 

men  who  are  conducting  the  industry  in  which  he  am  perfectly  willing  to  submit.      But  as  for  other 

is  employed.      And  they  never  saw   him.      What  men  setting  up  as  Providence  over  myself,  I  seri- 

they   know  about   him   is  written  in   ledgers   and  ouslv  object.      I  have  never  met  a  political  savior 

books  and   letters,   in   the   correspondence   of  the  in  the  flesh,  and    I   never  expect   to  meet  one.      I 

office,  in  the  reports  of  the  superintendents.      He  am  reminded  of  Gillet  Burgess'  verses  : 

is  a  lone  way  ofF  from  them."  T                              . 

b        J                                              .  I  never  saw  a  purple  cow, 

"So    what  we   have    to  discuss   is,  not  wrongs  I  never  hope  to  see  one, 

which   individuals  intentionally  do, —  I  do  not  be-  But  this  I'll  tell  you  anyhow, 

lieve  there  are  a   great   many    of  those,  —  but  the  rd  rather  see' than  be  one- 

wrongs  of  a  system."  That  is  the  way  I  feel   about  this  saving  of  mv 

Under  "What  is  progress?"  he  writes,  "  It  fellow-countrymen.  I'd  rather  see  a  savior  of  the 
would  seem  a  waste  of  time  to  point  out  that  United  States  than  set  up  to  be  one;  because  I 
ancient  distinction, between  mere  change  and  im-  have  found  out,  I  have  actually  found  out  this, 
provement.  Yet  there  is  a  class  of  mind  that  is  men  I  consult  with  know  more  than  I  do, — es- 
prone  to  confuse  them.  We  have  had  political  pecially  if  I  consult  with  enough  of  them.  I 
leaders  whose  conception  of  greatness  was  to  be  never  came  out  of  a  committee  meeting  or  a  con- 
forever  frantically  doing  something,  —  it  mattered  ference  without  seeing  more  of  the  question  that 
little  what;  restless,  vociferous  men,  without  was  under  discussion  than  I  had  seen  when  I 
sense  of  the  energy  of  concentration,  knowing  went  in.  And  that  to  my  mind  is  an  image  of 
only  the  energy  of  succession.      Now,  life  does  government. 
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Editorial 


Fanny  Gol 


DSTEIV 


The  question  so  often  comes  to  our  members, 
••  What  do  you  get  out  of  being  an  S.  K.  G 
that,  casting  aside  the  fear  of  being  called  egotis- 
tical and  presuming,  I  shall  try  to  answer  the 
question  from  the  point  of  view  which  mv  many 
vears    ot   membership  have  given  me. 

"  Why,"  our  friends  ask,  "  is  it  a  privilege  to 
belong  to  an  organization  demanding  so  much  :  " 
There  is  a  constant  tax  of  time,  strength,  and, 
ave,  —  even  money  on  all  its  members,  —  and  if 
there  is  so  much  of  "give,"  what  does  there 
remain  of  "take."  Only  this  much  alone,  the 
pleasure  which  comes  to  the  giver,  from  giving. 

Is  there  a  member  of  the  group  who  still  does 
not  know  what  it  has  meant  to  be  an  S.  E   G.  .   or, 


who  still  is  not  clear  in  her  mind  as  to  what  we  as 
an  organization  are  trying  to  accomplish  ?  E\erv 
one  of  us  should  be  so  well  informed  on  the  work 
as  to  answer  the  following  offhand  : 

This  is  what  we  are. 

This  is  what  we  have  done. 

This  is  what  we  are  trving  to  do. 

As  to  what  it  has  meant  to  be  an  S.  E.  G.,  we 
may,  without  doubt,  assume  the  general  answer  to 
be  as  follows  :  —  To  be  an  S.  E.  G.  has  meant  an 
"  Open  Sesame  "  mentallv,  spirituallv,  and  mate- 
rially, to  every  girl  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
group.  It  has  meant  also  a  true  appreciaton  of 
the  charms  of  good  comradeship,  which  includes  a 
knowledge  of  suffering,  a  knowledge  of  pleasure, 
a  broad  human  understanding  and  sympathy,  and 
a  desire  for  helpful  co-operation. 

We  have  sometimes  been  called  "exclusive," 
because,  while  any  voung  woman  over  twenty  can 
join  our  group,  we  have  always  made  continued 
membership  depend  on  the  efforts  of  the  individ- 
ual, rather  than  entirely  on  the  personality  of  the 
leader. 

Bv  the  efforts  of  the  individual  I  mean,  that 
every  girl  has  felt,  that  in  order  to  remain  a  pro- 
gressive member,  both  ready  and  willing  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  leadership  whensoever  occa- 
sion calls,  she  should  among  other  qualifications 
have  an  average  education,  a  keen  love  for  the 
right  standards  of  living,  an  unselfish  devotion  to 
home  ties,  and  at  the  same  time"  unhampered  by 
narrow  domestic  walls,"  a  vision  of  universal 
peace  and  harmony. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  had  one  pur- 
pose and  have  developed  it  openly  all  together, 
there  are  no  comrades  more  free  from  envy  and 
from  malice,  and  more  ready  for  healthy  group  en- 
iovment,  than  the  S.  E.  G.  This  standing 
together  has  strengthened  us  to  pursue  the  straight 
and  narrow  way  merely  tor  the  sake  of  an  ideal 
which  responds  to  no  material  sense,  but  is  verily 
the  "  Substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen." 

Many  of  us  by  constant  sacrifice  and  persistent 
application  have  developed  an  appreciation  for  the 
mental  luxuries  of  life  from  the  mere  fragments 
of  a  slight  education,  and  (pardon  the  seeming 
egotisms  have  advanced  to  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility.  Having  thus  "  been  through  it," 
as  Dido  said  to  .Eneas  more  than  2,5"  vears  be- 
fore our  dav,  w6  feel  eager  to  open  to  the  younger 
children    the  gates  once  opened   to   us,  that   they 
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with  us  mav  find  the  opportunity  to  develop  those 
niceties  of  character  which  respond  to,  and  help 
to  interpret  life  from  an  ethical,  rather  than  a 
purely  materialistic  point  of  view. 

Does  it  then  mean  anything  to  be  an  S.  E.  G.  ? 
Does  it  mean  anything  to  share  in  the  finest 
spirit  of  democracy  such  opportunities  ?  Does 
it  mean  anything  to  look  so  far  ahead,  to  hold 
such  high  ideals,  and  in  the  capacity  of  older 
sisters  to  give  such  gifts  to  the  younger  children 
of  the  Library  Club  House  devoid  of  patronage, 
the  stigma  of  modern  charitv  ? 

This,  then,  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  our 
organization  to-day.  We  are  trying  to  give  to  the 
children  of  the  Library  Club  House  the  things 
which  we,  benefited  by  the  light  of  our  experi- 
ences, have  acquired  throughout  all  these  years, — 
by  insisting  always  on  a  natural,  an  unconscious 
avocational  and  ethical  program,  by  emphasizing 
a  desire  to  accept  and  to  give,  rather  rhan  a  con- 
scious vocational  and  materialistic  development, 
so  prevalent  in  social  work  to-dav,  and  which 
leaves  the  recipient   absorbent,  but  not  expansive. 


The   North   End   in    History   and 
Progress 

Catherine  M.  Casassa 
Boston  in  the  Early  Days 

Boston  in  the  early  days  was  described  as  an 
irregular  peninsula,  extending  about  three  miles 
in  length,  one  mile  in  breadth,  and  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  water,  except  at  the  southern  extrem- 
ity where  it  is  joined  to  Roxbury  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  land.  The  Indian  name  of  this  peninsula 
was  Shawmut,  and  the  first  English  name,  Tri- 
mountain;  a  name  appropriated,  because  of  the 
three  large  hills  of  which  it  is  composed,  namely  : 
Copps,  Eort,  and  Beacon  Hills. 

Beacon  Hill  in  itself  had  three  distinct  eminen- 
ces, since  called  Mt.  Vernon,  Beacon,  and  Pem- 
berton  Hills.  On  September  17,  1630,  the  name 
Boston  was  officially  applied  to  the  peninsula  by 
order  of  the  Court  of  Assistants.  This  name  was 
chosen  out  of  respect  to  the  Reverend  John  Cotton 
of  Boston,  England,  "  whom  the  church  here  had 
selected  to  be  their  teacher  and  minister." 

We  are  told  that  the  early  group  of  settlers  had 
hardly  looked  at  Trimountain,  and  well  may  they 
have  overlooked  it,  for  who,  indeed,  would  have 
regarded  the  three  rugged  hills  as  the  foundation 
for  an  attractive  capital  city.  The  place,  how- 
ever, suited  the  fancy  of  the  eccentric  Reverend 
William  Blackstone,  who  built  himself  a  cottage 
and    settled    comfortably    on    the    peninsula.      A 


short  time  later,  the  inhabitants  of  Charlestuwn 
were  stricken  with  sickness  due  to  impure  water, 
so  Mr.  Blackstone  very  kindly  invited  them  over 
to  his  side  of  the  river  to  partake  of  his  supply. 
The  temporary  relief  afforded  induced  many  of 
them  to  remain,  and  thus  the  settlement  began. 
We  are  told  that  the  town  records  for  the  first 
four  years  of  the  settlement  of  Boston  are  lost, 
so  that  we  have  but  a  limited  amount  of  authentic 
information  regarding  the  early  form  of  govern- 
ment and  the  division  of  the  land. 

Erom  the  few  remaining  documents,  however, 
we  learn  that  "the  most  eligible  parts  of  the  town 
were  divided  into  lots  of  half  an  acre  each,  and 
assigned  to  individuals."  The  lands  of  Chelsea 
(first  called  Winnisimmet  and  afterwards  Rum- 
ney  Marsh),  Brookline  (then  called  Muddy  River), 
and  Braintree  (then  called  Mt.  Wollaston),  were 
annexed  to  Boston,  and  mostly  divided  by  lot 
among  the  townsmen  "according  to  the  number 
of  persons  in  their  family." 

The  earliest  form  of  government  which  existed 
was,  perhaps,  that  of  a  pure  democracy.  We  have 
read  much  in  history  of  the  famous  town  meet- 
ings of  Boston  and  the  spirit  which  animated  the 
meetings,  discussions,  and  decisions  relative  to 
measures  necessary  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the 
inhabitants.  As  early  as  1642,  we  find  mention 
in  the  records  of  a  body  of  ten  men  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  town,  entrusted  with  powers 
similar  to  those  of  present  day  selectmen.  Shortly 
afterwards,  was  organized  a  Board  of  Commission- 
ers  "  to  determine  civil  causes  of  small  amount." 
Then  followed  in  succession,  the  Overseers  of  the 
Poor  in  1690,  a  Board  of  Eirewards  in  171  1,  the 
first  School  Committee  in  1  789,  a  Board  of  Health, 
Superintendent  of  the  Police,  and  the  various  other 
departments  which  have  since  been  created. 

As  the   number  of  town   inhabitants  increased, 
and  the  affairs  of  government  became  more  com- 
plicated,   it    was    found    that     the    town-meeting 
method  of  conducting  business  was  inadequate  and 
at  times  injurious  to   public  interests.      In  view  of 
these  and  other  considerations,  the  form   of  City 
Government  was  adopted  which   allowed  for  gen- 
eral meetings  of  the  citizens  on  all  necessary  occa- 
sions, but  delegated  to  a  City  Council  "  the  author- 
ity to  manage  and   determine   most  of  the  affairs, 
which  formerly  required  the  vote  of  the  inhabitants 
at  large."      The  City  Charter  was  granted  by  the 
legislature  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  adopted  hv 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston   on   the  4th   of  March, 
1822.      This   Charter  defined    and   regulated   the 
rights   of    citizens,  duties   of  officers,  etc.      The 
town    had    for   many  years  been    divided    into   ten 
wards.      The  new   charter  stipulated  that  "  a  di\  i- 
sion  of  wards  be  made  as   often  as  once  every  ten 
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years,  and  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each 
district  shall  regulate  the  limits  of  the  wards." 
This  was  done  to  insure  for  all  an  equal  distribu- 
tion of  the  rights  afforded  by  the  City  Charter. 
The  Ward  Clerk  was  appointed  to  keep  records 
of  all  transactions  of  his  ward    in   legal  meetings. 

In  order  to  conform  with  the  formal  practice 
regarding  official  acts  of  the  city,  the  Seal  of  the 
City  of  Boston  was  adopted.  This  seal  is  still  in 
use  at  the  present  day,  and  consists  of  a  distant 
view  of  the  city  in  the  center,  a  Latin  motto  above 
the  view,  which  reads,  "  May  the  Lord  be  with 
us  as  He  was  with  our  fathers,"  and  below,  a 
Latin  inscription  states  the  fact  that  the  city  of 
Boston  was  founded  in  1630,  and  became  a  city 
in  the  year  1  822. 

That  part  of  Boston  which  interests  us  partic- 
ularly is  the  northernmost  section  known  as  the 
North  End,  and  formerly  Ward  1.  One  may  still 
find  in  or  near  this  district  a  number  of  churches, 
houses,  and  places  of  historic  interest,  among 
which  mav  be  mentioned  the  Old  North  Church, 
Copp's  Hill  Burying  Ground,  Paul  Revere's 
House,  and  the  Eliot  School. 

The  Old  North  Church,  the  pride  of  the  North 
End,  was  built  in  1723,  and  is  the  oldest  church 
edifice  now  standing  in  Boston.  From  the  tower 
of  this  church,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  on 
May  19,  1766,  rang  the  bells  that  proclaimed  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  From  this  same  tower 
were  hung  the  signal  lanterns  of  Paul  Revere  on 
the  night  of  his  famous  ride  to  warn  the  people  of 
the  approach  of  the  British.  We  are  also  told, 
that  from  the  windows  of  this  tower,  General 
Gage  watched  the  progress  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.      Under  the  church  there   are  buried   many 
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families  of  the  early  settlers.  Residents  in  this 
section  of  the  city  are  familiar  with  the  chimes 
of  the  old  church,  which  are  heard  regularly  on 
local  and  national  holidays,  church  festivals,  serv- 
ices, etc.  In  1804  the  tower  was  blown  down  in 
a  violent  gale,  but  a  new  steeple  has  since  been 
erected  in  its  place,  and  the  clock  added  in  1870. 
The  Church  was  originally  called  Christ  Church, 
but  being  the  only  one  in  the  North  End  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  the  name  North  Church  was 
appropriated  to  it,  and  when  a  new  North  Church 
was  organized  in  17 14,  the  former  was  called  by 
wav  of  distinction,  the  "  Old  North,"  a  name 
which  it  still  retains. 

Facing  the  Old  North  Church,  we  find  Hull 
Street  and  Copp's  Hill.  Copp's  Hill  was  the 
lowest  of  the  three  hills  of  Boston,  and  was  origi- 
nally called  Windmill  Hill  or  Mill  Field,  the  first 
windmill  of  the  town  having  been  placed  there. 
The  name  Snow  Hill  followed.  Then  Copp's 
Hill  (not,  as  the  little  boys  of  the  street   tell  vis- 


itors, "  because  all  the  cops  are  buried  there "), 
but,  probably  after  William  Copp,  the  industrious 
cordwainer,  who  made  his  home  there.  On  this 
hill  the  British  planted  a  battery  of  guns  which 
was  handled  effectively  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  The  most  important  place  of  interest  on 
the  hill  is  the  famous  Copp's  Hill  Burying 
Ground,  used  as  early  as  1659,  being  the  second 
place  of  burial  in  Boston.  1  here  is  hardly  a 
name  among  the  old  North  End  families  that  is 
not  represented  here,  but  the  grave  peihaps  most 
frequently  visited  is  that  of  the  three  Mathers. 

A  tew  minutes'  walk  from  Copp's  Hill  one  comes 
to  North  Bennet  Street,  named  from  the  early 
owners,  Richard  and  Peter  Bennet.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  know  that  there  still  stands  on  this  street  a 
school  which  was  established  in  1713,  and  which 
under  various  names  has  continued  to  the  present 
day.  The  original  building  of  this  school  was  a 
gift  of  Thomas  Hutchinson.  John  Eliot,  the 
pastor  of  the  New  North  Church,  figured  perhaps 
most  prominently  at  that  time  in  the  North  End, 
and  the  school  was  therefore  named  after  him, 
rather  than  after  the  founder.  We  are  told  that 
the  long  list  of  teachers  who  have  taught  here  in- 
cludes many  names  of  note. 

One  of  the  places  most  frequently  visited  in  the 
North  End  is  the  house  of  the  famous  Paul  Revere, 
situated  on  North  Square.  This  square  in  early 
days  was  not  unlike  a  market  place  in  some  old 
town  in  England,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  old  market 
place  of  the  North  End.  It  was  originally  called 
Clarke  Square  after  Major  Thomas  Clarke,  a 
wealthy  merchant  who  owned  much  land  about 
there.  Later  it  was  called  Frizell's  Square,  after 
John  Frizell,  who  purchased  much  of  the  land, 
and  for  the  past  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years  it  has  been  called  North  Square.  The  small 
brown  house  of  the  distinguished  patriot  is  the 
pride  of  the  square,  and  is  now  preserved  in  very 
much  the  original  form,  by  the  Paul  Revere  Me- 
morial Association,  who  rescued  the  house  after 
several  threats  had  been  made  to  destroy  it. 

Among  the  interesting  streets  of  the  North  End 
is  Charter  Street,  so  called  in  memory  of  the 
charter  of  William  and  Mary,  brought  over  in 
1692.  Many  of  the  houses  on  this  street  com- 
manded, in  the  early  days,  a  wonderful  view  over 
Charlestown,  Chelsea,  and  East  Boston,  —  a  view 
very  different  in  many  respects  from  that  of  the 
present  dav.  Not  far  from  Charter  Street,  at  the 
lower  end  of  Hanover  Street,  stood  the  Winni- 
simmet  ferrvways,  a  place  of  landing  for  the 
ferry-boats  that  passed  to  and  fro  between  Boston 
and  Chelsea,  and  which  were  much  used  before 
the  erection  of  the  present  bridges. 

Running    parallel    with   busy    Hanover   Street, 
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which  seems  never  to  be  at  rest  day  or  night,  we 
find  what  is  perhaps  the  best  known  thoroughfare 
of  the  old  North  End,  namely,  Salem  Street.  In 
the  early  days  this  street  contained  the  homes  of 
some  of  the  most  important  and  influential  citizens 
of  the  town.  To-dav,  it  contains  the  homes  of 
many  immigrant  families  living  together  in  crowded 
tenements,  and  every  available  space  on  the  street 
is  utilized  for  clothing  stores,  butcher  shops,  fish 
markets,  bakeries,  vegetable  stands,  restaurants, 
etc.  It  is  the  most  popular  street  of  the  district 
and  tew  if  any  visitors  to  the  North  End  go  away 
without  having  walked  from  one  end  to  the  other 
of  old  Salem  Street,  famous  in  song  as  the  home 
of  Solomon  Levi. 

Many  and  great  are  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  this  section  of  the  citv.  The  old  colonial 
and  gabled  roof  houses  have  given  way  to  the 
large  tenements,  the  quaint  and  picturesque  gardens 
have  been  converted  into  narrow  streets  and  allevs, 
the  little  shops  are  replaced  bv  large  factories,  and 
so  likewise  the  population  has  changed.  After 
the  early  English  and  American  settlers,  the  North 
End  became  chieflv  populated  with  the  Irish. 
Then  followed  the  Jews,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  majority  of  inhabitants  are  Italians  and  Jews, 
with  a  steadily  increasing  Polish  population. 

With  the  development  of  the  port  of  Boston, 
and  the  increasing  number  of  ocean  liners  that  are 
continually  sailing  between  this  port  and  foreign 
shores,  immigration  is  bound  to  increase,  and  re- 
sult in  an  ever  increasing  and  changing  population 
in  the  North  End. 

The  details  of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  regarding  the  real  estate,  wharves,  markets, 
and  factories,  together  with  the  development  of 
settlements,  churches,  and  societies,  in  the  North 
End,  will  be  discussed  in  subsequent  papers  under 
the  heading  of  "The  North  End  in  History  and 
in  Progress." 


Some  of  the  Problems  of  the 
Schools  To-day 

Frances  G.  Curtis 
Member  of  the  Boston  School  Committee 

The  importance  of  the  right  education  is  being 
increasingly  borne  in  upon  School  Committees  at 
the  present  time. 

When  we  say  that  a  person  has  a  grammar 
school  education,  we  mean  that  he  has  been  to 
school  for  not  more  than  eight  years   of  1 88  days 


each.      What  has  he  learned,  what   shall  he  learn 
in  those  precious  hours  .: 

We  see  more  and  more  clearly  that  in  order  to 
make  efficient  workers  and  citizens  of  our  boys 
and  girls,  we  must  give  to  each  single  one  of 
them  the  very  training  that  he  or  she  needs  for 
their  future  usefulness,  and  not  an  average  educa- 
tion which  is  probably  as  good  as  they  can  get. 

In  our  school  population  of  100,000,  are  to  be 
found  inheritances,  traditions,  abilities,  very,  very 
different  from  those  of  the  scholars  of  the  olden 
time  when  our  school  system  began,  and  the  type 
of  school  has  not  changed  as  fast  as  the  type  of 
scholar.  To  keep  true  to  the  best  in  the  old, 
responsive  to  the  coming  good  of  the  new,  elastic, 
vital,  reasonable,  and  progressive,  is  a  task  requir- 
ing more  ability  and  power  than  the  government 
of  the  average  college.  When  President  Lowell 
says  that  New  England  superiority  must  come  from 
education,  since  it  cannot  come  from  agriculture 
or  industrial  advantages,  he  means  an  education 
that  begins  with  the  primary  school. 

The  changing  demands  are  shown  in  the  new 
law  that  requires  working  children  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  16  to  attend  school  at  least  four 
hours  a  week,  resulting  in  the  new  part  time  and 
continuation  schools,  and  in  the  need  for  more 
specialized  high  schools  with  the  increased  attend- 
ance at  them. 

To  make  the  connection  between  the  child  and 
the  job,  the  School  Committee  has  formed  the 
necessary  link  of  "  Vocational  Counsellor."  These 
counsellors  advise  the  grammar  and  high  school 
pupils,  both  as  to  future  schooling  best  adapted  to 
their  ability  and  preparations  ;  good  results  have 
already  been  shown  in  much  less  change  of  job, 
and  general  restlessness  on  the  part  of  young 
workers. 

The  pupils  of  the  High  Schools  of  Commerce, 
of  Practical  Arts,  of  Mechanic  Arts,  as  well  as 
those  taking  the  Clerical  or  Commercial  Courses 
in  the  General  High  Schools,  are  working  toward 
a  definite  end,  for  which  definite  training  is  re- 
quired, and  this  principle  is  also  developing  steadily 
in  the  lower  grades,  although  it  will  probably  be  a 
long  time  before  we  adopt  the  German  method  of 
choosing  one's  life  work  at  the  age  of  ten  or 
eleven. 

The  Trade  Schools,  too,  receive  more  applica- 
tions than  they  can  accommodate  from  those  who 
have  discovered  that  they  can  learn  best  through 
the  use  of  their  hands,  and  the  Continuation 
School  will,  I  am  convinced,  fill  a  great  need. 
In  that  school  the  courses  are  so  varied  as  to 
include  electrical  work,  typewriting,  machine  sew- 
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ing,  millinery,  printing,  and  iron  work,  as  well  as 
straight  academic  work  in  language  and  literature. 
In  Hvde  Park  an  arrangement  has  been  made  with 
several  large  machine  shops  like  the  Sturtevant 
Blower  Works  bv  which  the  bovs  alternately  attend 
school  with  related  work  one  week,  and  work  in 
the  shops  the  next.  This  plan  will  probablv  be 
developed  in  Boston;  for  the  salesmanship  cla—  - 
in  the  big  department  stores  are  being  eagerly 
attended,  and  the  beneht  to  bov  and  girl  workers 
is  very  evident. 

You  cannot  have  good  schools  without  good 
teachers,  inspiring,  able  and  devoted.  The  teachers 
must  have  the  energv  and  imagination  to  grasp  the 
changing  conditions  and  to  meet  the  new  require- 
ments. In  order  to  supplv  the  stimulus  which  all 
must  receive  as  well  as  give,  there  have  been 
arranged  Extension  Courses  bv  the  neighboring 
colleges  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our 
teachers  ;  at  the  same  time,  thev  are  having  more 
responsibility  put  upon  them  than  ever  before,  bv 
being  called  to  plan  courses  of  studv,  to  set  stand- 
ards in  the  different  subjects,  and  to  serve  on 
committees  of  conference  and  counsel,  while  new 
work  in  manual  training,  in  physical  training,  in 
singing,  folk  dancing,  or  penmanship  makes  con- 
stant demands  upon  their  time  and  strength. 

It  surprises  many  to  leirn  that  here  in  Boston, 
where  teachers  have  for  so  long  been  appointed  on 
merit,  thev  have  only  in  the  last  year  been  pro- 
moted by  merit,  through  careful  testing.  The 
Bureau  of  Educational  Measurement  is  a  new  de- 
parture, established  for  rating  the  teaching  force, 
and  for  testing  the  actual  results  of  teaching  in 
the  schoolrooms.  Now  we  know  bv  scientific 
observation  that  spelling  consists  chiefly  in  learn- 
ing the  thousand  words  of  everyday  use,  rather 
than  the  ten  thousand  words  of  the  old  spelling 
books.  And  practical  arithmetic  (what  all  business 
men  cry  for  in  their  offices)  consists  in  quick  and 
accurate  adding,  subtracting,  dividing,  and  com- 
puting interest  in  modern  ways,  rather  than  in 
learning  the  medieval  tables  of  poles   and  perches  ! 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  there  is  talk  of 
school  teachers  organizing  into  unions,  but  we 
hope  that  here  that  idea  is  as  inappropriate  a?>  to 
talk  of  organizing  college  professors  ; — teaching  is 
one  of  the  learned  professions,  honorable  and  dis- 
tinguished. 

In  our  Superintendent  we  have  an  expert  edu- 
cator, a  man  with  visions  of  the  ideal,  who  at  the 
same  time  knows  the  inside  of  the  schoolroom  in 
the  most  practical  detail,  and  is  giving  us  such 
a  course  of  studv  that  our  children  are  really 
learning  the  meaning  of  life,  which  is  education, 
and  are  better  able  to  handle  the  problems  that  rill 
their  davs,  which  is  satisfactory  living. 


English    Dances   in  the    Time   of 
Shakespeare 

Mrs.  James  J.  Storrow 

I  have  been  asked  to  tell  about  dancing.  You 
cannot  tell  about  dancing,  vou  have  to  do  it,  or 
see  it.  You  can  tell  only  a  little  of  its  historv. 
It  is  unlike  any  other  art  in  that  way  ;  there  can 
be  no  record  kept  of  it  which  means  anything 
unless  you  can  also  do  it.  Pictures,  sculpture, 
architecture,  are  all  tangible  objects  which  have 
been  preserved  ;  literature  from  Shakespeare  and 
earlier  life  come  down  almost  intact.  Music  to 
a  great  extent  has  been  written  down,  and  though 
instruments  change,  the  harmony  and  melody  are 
the  same.  But  the  dancing  of  the  English  people 
had  so  nearly  died  out  that  ten  vears  ago  few 
people  knew  that  it  still  existed.  It  was  hidden 
among  the  unlettered  peasants  who  continued  to 
keep  up  the  old  customs  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
had  forgotten.  Eortunatelv,  it  was  re-discovered 
just  as  it  was  flickering  out,  and  was  revived  with 
great  vigor  all  over  England.  And  now  while  the 
war  has  held  it  back,  even  thus  far,  in  all  the 
throes  and  agony  of  the  war,  we  get  letters  telling 
of  the  relief  it  has  been  to  go  to  the  summer  school 
of  dancing  in  Stratford,  and  forget  for  a  few  days 
the  horrible  things  that  were  happening, and  it  was 
only  in  dancing  that  this  was  possible. 

It  is  in  Stratford,  the  home  of  Shakespeare,  that 
the  revival  of  dancing  has  taken  place.  This  is 
the  headquarters  where  people  flock  in  July  and 
August  to  the  school  held  bv  the  English  Folk 
Dance  Society. 

The  discovery  of  the  dances  was  bv  accident. 
Some  masons  were  out  of  work,  and  to  earn  a 
little  money  danced  out  in  the  street  and  took  up 
a  collection.  It  happened  that  a  musician  named 
Cecil  Sharp  heard  the  music,  and  was  struck  with 
its  beauty  and  also  with  the  dancing.  Although 
at  the  time  he  did  nothing  but  make  a  few  notes, 
he  came  back  later  and  searched  among  the  coun- 
try people,  and  made  this  wonderful  discover  v, 
that,  whereas  the  English  have  been  called  un- 
musical, and  it  has  been  said  they  had  no  native 
music,  there  was  reallv  this  thick  layer  of  most 
beautiful  folk  music  and  folk  dance,  only  no  high- 
brows had  up  to  that  time  found   it  out. 

If  asked  to  sing,  these  people  would  think  that 
thev  were  wanted  to  sing  a  music  hall  song,  and 
thev  were  also  very  shy  about  showing  their  dances. 
It  took  both  patience  and  tact  to  draw  them  out  ; 
but,  fortunately,  Mr.  Sharp  had  these  as  well  as 
the  musical  ability  to  take  them  down,  and  he 
soon  developed  the  ability  and  agility  to  take  down 
the  steps  as  well.     So  we  have  them  now  preserved 
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for  all  time,  and  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  thev 
were  so  nearly  extinct,  for  they  were  uninfluenced 
bv  modern  ideas  of  grace  and  beauty  ,  and  are  here 
for  us  intact ;  probablv  more  perfectly  preserved 
than  the  dances  of  any  other  nation,  because  they 
have  not  been  affected  by  modern  life. 

Folk  music  and  dance  is  an  accretion  of  the 
ages.  We  do  not  know  just  what  they  were  like 
at  first.  Each  generation  has  received  them  and 
passed  them  on,  unconsciously  either  adding  some- 
thing or  dropping  something  off,  leaving  their  own 
little  impression  on  it,  until  they  are  the  result  of 
all  the  generations  through  which  they  have  passed, 
and  the  history  of  the  ages.  All  the  false  and 
unessential  has  dropped  away,  only  the  true  re- 
mains. They  are  full  of  meaning,  subtle,  and 
satisfy  the  whole  soul.  The  greatest  artists  can 
only  express  themselves,  but  folk  lore  is  the 
expression   of  all   ages. 

Now  about  the  dances.  These  ages  have  left 
us  three  distinct  kinds  of  dances.  The  oldest 
of  all,  and  probably  the  original  from  which  the 
other  two  were  derived,  are  the  Sword  Dances. 
These  are  danced  only  bv  men  carrying  imitation 
swords,  each  man  holding  his  own  by  the  handle 
and  his  neighbor's  bv  the  point  and  dancing  in  a 
circle,  passing;  under  and  over  the  swords  and 
sometimes  weaving  them  together.  These  were, 
undoubtedly,  sacrificial  dances  about  a  victim,  an 
animator  perhaps  a  man.  In  one  of  these  dances 
a  man  is  brought  in  from  the  outside  who  sings 
a  song  telling  how  he  is  to  be  killed  ;  the  swords 
are  held  near  his  neck,  and  when  they  are  drawn 
he  falls  down  dead,  and  then  gets  up  to  explain 
that  he  really  isn't  killed  after  all.  The  six  or 
eight  sword  dances  that  survived  are  each  peculiar 
to  one  particular  village,  and  danced  only  at  one 
particular  season. 

In  Anthonv  and  Cleopatra  I  find  this  quota- 
tion :  "  He  at  Philippi  kept  his  sword  —  like  a 
dancer,"  and  in  "  All's  well  that  ends  well," — 
"  Till  honor  be  bought  up  and  no  sword  worn 
but  one  to  dance  with." 

The  next  dances  are  the  Morris  Dances. 
These  are  danced  by  six  men,  called  "aside  of 
dancers,"  and  Mr.  Sharp  believes  them  to  be  a  late 
form  derived  from  sword  dances. 

The  men  carry  either  sticks  or  handkerchiefs, 
and  go  through  various  evolutions  all  with  a  pecu- 
liar step  combined  of  hops,  and  hops  and  springs, 
very  athletic,  requiring  strength  to  perform  well, 
but  always  lightness  and  agility.  There  are  traces 
of  their  being  religious  dances  invoking  blessings 
on  the  crops,  celebrating  the  return  of  spring,  the 
planting  of  the  seeds,  etc.  At  certain  seasons 
dancers  would  go  from  village  to  village,  stopping 


in  each  to  dance  on  the  green,  a  musician  going  in 
front  with  a  pipe  and  tabor. 

Many  curious  customs  attached  themselves  to 
the  Morris  dances.  A  clown  with  a  big  bladder, 
a  man  on  a  hobbyhorse,  sometimes  a  man  dressed 
as  a  woman  and  called  "  Maid  Marian,"  would 
accompany  the  dancers.  In  one  place  a  great 
cake  is  borne  before  the  dancers. 

The  third  and  most  modern  kind  of  the  old 
dances  are  the  country  dances.  These  are  for 
both  men  and  women,  and  we  have  a  few  sur- 
vivals in  the  country  of  which  the  best  known  is 
"  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  "  or  the  "  Virginia  Reel." 
These  were  danced  whenever  young  people 
came  together,  and  there  were  a  great  variety  of 
them.  In  the  time  of  Charles  II.  a  dancing 
master  named  Plagford  published  a  collection  of 
them  but  they  had  so  nearly  become  obsolete, 
that  no  one  understood  all  of  the  terms  and 
it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  Mr.  Sharp 
has  worked  them  out. 

Pepvs  speaks  of  them  in  his  diary  and  tells  how 
at  a  Court  ball  the  king,  after  the  company  had 
performed  the  fashionable  court  dances,  called  for 
a  good  old  English  dance,  and  they  then  danced 
"  Hey  Boys,"  and  "  Up  go  we." 

Of  the  traditional  dancers  there  were  only  a 
very  fe\vy  three  or  four  left,  when  Mr.  Sharp 
began  collecting.  Many  of  his  dances  he  has 
pieced  together,  bit  by  bit,  from  old  people,  who 
have  shown  him  the  steps  and  described  them. 
After  seeing  the  few  remaining  sides  he  was  able 
to  understand  the  descriptions  and  to  put  them 
all  together  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  have 
them. 


The  Field  of  Service  of  the  Library 
to  the  Foreign  Born 

Miss  J.   Maude   Campbell 

Mass.    State   Library    Commission 

If   there  is  one  thing  for  which   this  generation 
is  to  mark  its  place  in  the  progress  ot  the  world,  I 
think  it  will   be  through  what   we    hear   spoken   of 
at  nearly  every  public    meeting,  political   or  social, 
as  the"  awakening  of  the  social  conscience."   The 
change  in  spirit  that  has   come  as  we  have   passed 
from    the  pioneer  days   to   the  days  of  commercial 
supremacy,  has  made  people  so  busy  carving  their 
own    fortunes   and    establishing   their   own  way  in 
society,  that   they    have   had    no  time   to   think    of 
their   less    fortunate    brethren,   unless   some  crisis 
occurred,  such  as  that  which  put  an  end  to  slavery 
in  this  country.      But  to  this  generation  has  come 
the    awakening    to    a   sense   of  responsibility,  the 
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knowledge  that  the  body  politic   cannot   progress  to  school.      Not  all  those  over  school   age  by  any 
and   be  healthy   with  cancerous    growths,  even   if  means   are  illiterates,  but,  the  vast    majority  netd 
thev  are   out   of  sight  ;   and   the  feeling  that    each  help  to   understand   the  principles   and  ideals  of   a 
one  of  us  must  offer  our  quota  of  service  toothers,  democracy,  for  without  a  sympathetic  understand- 
if  we  hope  to  be  considered  among  the  "good  and  ing  of  the  aims  and  purposes   of   our  government, 
faithful  "  servants.  we  cannot    look    for  co-operation    in    keeping  our 
Now,  libraries   have  been    just  as    ready  to  take  laws  or  maintaining  the  ideals  of  a  republic.   What 
their  step  in  the  march  of  progress  as  the  rest   of  more  logical  place,  for  our  kinsmen  from  over  the 
the  world,  although  our  work  at   first  was  largely  sea  to  look  to  for  guidance   as  to   his   duties  and 
conserving  books,  because   of  their  cost   and  diffi-  opportunities  than  the  public  library? 
culty  to  replace.     When  printing  made  books  less  The  fundamental  necessities  of  the  newcomers 
costly  and  more  abundant,  we  turned  our  attention  make    it    plain    how  very  practical   our   assistance 
to  the  constructive  part  of  our  work  and  spun  our  mav  be.      The  majority  came  hereto  earn  a  living, 
library  "  red  tape,"  the  cataloguing,  classification,  so    must    find  work  ;   the\   are   strangers,    so  must 
etc.,  which  would  enable   us  to  turn    readily  to  the  make  a  home  ;   and  are  ignorant  of  the  conditions 
material  on  hand.    Nor  could  we  wish  for  a  better  which  they  will  meet  in  this  country,  so  will  need 
foundation     on    which    to    build   to    enable    us   to  education    and    protection.      Every    one  of    these 
offer  our   share  of  service    for   the  furtherance    of  conditions  has    an    answer  through  the  service  of 
human  progress.  the  library.      Once  convince  a   man  that  the  most 
The  present  day  problem  of  the  immigrant  and  essential,  thing    for    his    advancement    heie    is   a 
the   library   is    not,  though,  a    growth    out    of  the  knowledge   of  the  English    language  ;   that    when 
development  of  our  own  profession  ;   it  has  come,  he  can  understand  what  is  said  to  him,  he  can  get 
rather    as    the    result  of  a   new  social  condition,  a  better  pay  and  better  "  jobs  "  than  when    he   can 
knocking    from    without   asking   whether  we  have  only  be  shown  what  to  do;    once    make    him  rea- 
any  assistance  to  offer  to  meet  a  new  and  pressing  lize  that  he  is   less  liable   to  accident,  and  even  to 
need  ;   a   social   crisis   with   which  education    as   a  cause  accidents  to  others  when  he  can  understand 
public    utility    has    been    called  upon    to   deal.      It  signs  and  orders;  once   make  him  appreciate  that 
comes   as    the   cry    of   "noblesse    oblige"  —  our  the  man  who  knows  is  of  greater  value  to  his  family, 
position  in   the  educational   field   imposing  obliga-  his  employer  and  the  community  at  large,  and  you 
tions    which   offer   us  an   opportunity  for  an    ideal  will  be  surprised  at    the    directness  of  purpose  he 
experiment  to  secure  practical   results  in  inspiring  shows  in   mastering  the  language.      Ask  any  libra- 
social  ideals  and  meeting   industrial   requirements.  rian   about  the  demand  for  the  simple    hooks   for 
Where    libraries    had    taken    advantage    of    their  learning  English  when  the  foreign-speaking  popu- 
opportunity,  the  results  have  proved    most  profita-  lation  have  grasped  the  idea  that  such  books  exist 
ble,  far  outweighing,  it   seems   to  some  of  us,  the  and  can  be  borrowed  free  of  charge.      I  think  you 
effort  expended.  will  find  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 

The  library,  along  with  the  school,  has  stood  The  necessity  for  making  a  home  carries  with 
for  culture  and  education,  the  one  thing  this  it  the  need  to  know  the  conditions  under  which 
Democracy  has  consistently  believed  in.  We  one  must  live  in  this  country  ;  what  we  can  do 
have  changed  our  politics,  as  sometimes  our  poli-  and  cannot  do  in  the  different  communities,  in 
cies,  but  have  never  gone  back  on  the  fundamental  other  words,  the  laws  we  must  obey.  "We  cannot 
idea  that  in  a  country  where  every  man  is  to  share  afford  to  wait  until  a  man  has  mastered  the  intri- 
in  the  responsibilities  of  the  government,  we  must  cacies  of  a  new  language  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
train  all  —  not  one  class,  or  one  race  —  but  all  fact  that  his  children  are  obliged  to  go  to  school  if 
for  intelligent  citizenship.  In  order  to  satisfy  under  fourteen,  nor,  that  we  have  certain  sanitary 
ourselves  that  this  imposes  a  duty  towards  the  laws  all  must  respect.  Because  he  considers  in- 
foreign  born  in  connection  with  our  libraries,  let  fectious  and  contagious  diseases  something  directly 
us  look  for  a  minute  at  the  position  to-day  in  from  the  hand  of  Providence,  something  so  be  re- 
Massachusetts,  gretted  but  not  prevented,  we  must  impress  upon 
The  census  of  19  10,  the  last  authoritative  fig-  him  the  knowledge  that  the  rights  of  others  have 
ures  we  have,  show  that  one-third  of  the  popula-  to  be  considered  even  in  a  free  country.  Nor, 
tion  were  foreign  born,  one-third  of  foreign  can  we  be  too  eager  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
parentage,  and  one-third  native  born.  Of  the  thousand  and  one  things  our  complex  civilization 
foreign  born  who  arrived  in  the  decade  between  forces  upon  his  attention,  even  if  we  have  to  put 
1900  and  1910,  ninety-four  per  cent  (94  .)  it  before  him  in  the  only  thing  he  can  read,  his 
arrived  here  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  leaving  own  language.  I  know  there  are  many  patriotic 
only  six   per  cent  who  could   be  compelled   to   go  Americans  who  think  that  anything   in   a   foreign 
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language  means  menace  to  this  country.  If  there 
is  anything  in  the  historv  and  progress  of  this 
country  of  g  >od  report,  I  think  it  is  perfectly  safe 
to  give  it  to  the  newcomer  in  his  own  language 
when  his  interest  and  curiosity  are  apt  to  be  great- 
est, the  first  few  months  after  he  gets  here.  I 
would  go  a  step  further  and  trv  to  bridge  over  the 
homesick  time,  when  the  home-countrv  is  pulling 
at  the  heartstrings  and  before  the  newcomer  has 
"  found  himself"  here,  and  let  him  comfort  him- 
self with  the  poetrv,  folk-lore,  and  even  fiction  of 
his  own  countrv,  rather  than  condemn  him  to  a 
period  of  intellectual  starvation  which  must  exist 
until  the  English  language  becomes  a  readv  medium 
of  understanding.  In  these  davs  of  "  safetv  first  " 
is  it  safe  to  condemn  newcomers  to  intellectual 
starvation,  to  allow  the  labor  agitation  such  a  fer- 
tile held  as  the  empty  heads  of  the  foreign  born  ? 
Nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  and  unless  we  are  going 
to  make  it  our  business  to  see  that  all  the  good 
things  our  libraries  have  to  offer  are  not  only 
offered,  but  actually  thrust  upon  the  attention  of 
the  eager  people  waiting  for  some  sign  of  interest 
from  us,  we  cannot  comfort  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that  we  have  made  the  most  of  ouroppor- 
tunitv  to  interpret  our  common  glorious  heritage, 
American  civilization,  to  those  who  before  very 
long  will  be  seeking  to  share  in  our  citizenship. 


Distribution  of  Immigration 

E.   M.   Anthony 

During  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June,  19 14,  there 
were  1,4.03,081  aliens  admitted  into  the  United 
States  through  the  various  ports.  New  York  leads 
with  878,052,  the  border  stations  of  Canada  fol- 
low with  86,653,  Boston  with  69,365,  Philadel- 
phia with  56,827,  Baltimore  with  36,048, and  the 
rest  in  smaller  numbers  through  the  various  other 
seaports  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  and 
the  Mexican  border  ports. 

Of  these  large  numbers,  294,689  came  from 
Italv,  262,409  from  Russia,  144,538  from  Hun- 
garv,  141,521  from  Austria,  101,598  from  British 
North  America,  and  the  rest  in  smaller  numbers 
from  other  European  and  Asiatic  countries. 

Of  the  total  immigration  288,053  were  farm 
laborers,  226,407  were  common  laborers,  144,409 
were  servants,  27,403  were  tailors,  and  320,215 
(including  women  and  children)  had  no  occupa- 
tion. 

New  York  received  the  largest  number  of  aliens, 
—  344,663,  in  this  order, —  Italians,  Jews,  Poles, 
G;rm  ins,  other  nationalities.  These  were  occu- 
pied as  follows  :  farm  laborers,  common  laborers, 
servants,  tailors,  and  88,662  with  no  occupations. 


Pennsylvania  was  second  with  184,438.  They 
were  Italians,  Poles,  and  Hebrews,  employed  as 
farm  laborers,  common  laborers,  servants,  and 
tailors ;  and  those  of  no  occupation  numbered 
44,268.  Pennsylvania  controlled  the  Slav  immi- 
gration. 

Illinois  came  third  with  105,811  immigrants, 
representing  Poles,  Italians,  and  Hebrews,  em- 
ployed as  in  Pennsvlvania,  and  27,967  unem- 
ployed. 

Massachusetts  was  fourth.  Of  the  93,200  aliens 
received  in  this  state,  27,901  were  unemployed. 
The  rest,  representing  chiefly  Italians,  Poles,  and 
Jews,  were  farm  laborers,  common  laborers,  and 
servants. 

New  Jersey  came  next  with  a  foreign  influx  of 
62,495,  including  Italians,  Poles,  and  Jews,  em- 
ploved  as  farm  laborers,  servants,  and  common 
laborers. 

The  Pomegranate  Seeds 

Copyright  by  Edith  Guerrier,  iqi^ 

Characters 
Ceres  Proserpina 

Pearlshell  Wavelet 

Silverfoam  Pluto 

Pluto's  Housekeeper     Hecate 
Ph<ebus  Oukksilver 

A  Page  A  Woman 

A  Fisherman 

Scene  :  A  beautiful  shore.  Three  lovely  Xxmphs 
sitting  on  a  ban/c  of  sponge •,  making  a  necklace  of  shells. 
Ceres  emus  in. 

Ceres:   Now,  dear  creatures,  I  am  ready  to  go. 

Pearlshell:  Bend  down  a  moment,  dear  lady, 
and  let  me  straighten  \  our  turban.  (  Ceres  bends 
down.)     It  is  made  of  real  flowers  ! 

Ceres:  Of  course.  It  reminds  people  that  I 
make  the  flowers  and  grain  grow,  (y/  tramping 
sound  is  heard.) 

Wavelet:    What  is  that  noise? 

Cere^  :  It  must  be  the  winged  dragons  harnessed 
to  my  car  clawing  the  ground.  They  know  it  is 
time  I  drove  over  the  fields  and  caused  the  fruits 
and  grain  to  ripen. 

Silverfoam  :  Shall  you  take  Proserpina  with 
you  : 

Ceres:  No,  she  will  stay.  You  must  tell  her 
not  to  play  far  from  shore.  I  do  not  feel  quite  so 
safe  about  her  as  I  did  when  she  was  a  baby  and 
I  tied  her  in  her  cradle.  (  The  dragons  outside  stamp. ) 
Yes,  ves,  my  winged  horses.  I  am  coming. 
Goodbye,  sweet  nymphs. 

Nymphs:  Goodbye,  Lady  Ceres.  (Proserpina 
runs  in.) 
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Proserpina  :   What  a  lovely  necklace  ! 

J 

Silverfoam  :  It  is  for  you.  When  we  have 
finished  it,  you  are  to  clasp  it  about  your  throat. 
Then,  if  you  fall  into  the  water  you  cannot  drown, 
for  these  are  magic  shells. 

Proserpina  :  O  you  dear  nymphs  !  What  shall 
I  do  for  you  to  show  how  I  love  you  ?  (She  thinks  a 
moment.)  I'll  run  and  gather  the  loveliest  flowers 
in  the  field  and  weave  vou  each  a  garland. 

Nymphs  :  Don't  go  out  of  our  sight,  little 
Proserpina. 

Proserpina  :  No,  indeed  ;  I  can  gather  flowers 
enough  to  make  garlands  for  all  the  nymphs  of 
the  sea  just  beyond  this  strip  of  sand.  (She  goes 
out.) 

Pearlshell:  One  of  us  should  watch  the 
child.  I  will  climb  a  little  farther  up  the  bank. 
Now  I  can  see  her  plainly.      Why,  how  strange! 

Silverfoam  :    What  do  you  see? 

Pearlshell  :  O  sisters,  sisters  !  (She  wrings 
her  hands.) 

Wavelet  and  Silverfoam  :  Dear  sister,  what 
is  happening  ?      Shall  we  come  up  ? 

Pearlshell:  No,  no,  we  cannot  run  on  the 
land,  and  now  our  dear  little  Proserpina  is  gone. 
(Pear/she//  slides  down  to  the  others.) 

Silverfoam  :   WThere  is  Proserpina  ? 

Pearlshell  :  When  I  first  cried  out,  it  was 
because  a  great  bush  covered  with  flowers,  gay  as 
the  rainbow,  sprang  straight  out  of  the  ground  in 
front  of  our  playmate.  She  tried  to  pick  a  flower 
and  at  once  the  entire  bush  came  up,  leaving  a 
great  hole  in  the  ground. 

Wavelet  (to  Silverfoam)  :  Too  much  sun  has 
touched  our  sister's  brain. 

Pearlshell  :  My  brain  is  as  clear  as  yours, 
sisters.  From  the  hole  came  a  chariot  drawn  by 
four  coal  black  horses.  The  driver  was  dressed 
all  in  black,  quicker  than  a  flash  he  snatched  our 
little  playmate  and  was  gone  with  her  like  light- 
ning. 

Silverfoam  :    Which  way  did  he  go  ? 

Pearlshell  :   Along  the  river  bank. 

Wavelet:   Quick,  let  us  ask  the  Riven  God  if 

he  knows  this  wicked,  wicked  man.    Away,  sisters, 

come  away.      (They  go  out.     Ceres  enters  singing.) 

Ceres  : 

In  every  wild-grape  tangle 

Let  purple  clusters  grow. 
And  you,  O  sun-kissed  orchards, 

Your  rosy  apples  show. 

Where  are  the  nymphs  ?  Wavelet,  Pearlshell, 
Silverfoam,  where  are  vou  ?  Can  they  have 
dragged  my  Proserpina  under  the  water  ?  (A 
faint  cry  is  heard.) 

Cry:    Mother — Mother  Ceres  ! 

Ceres:  Where  was  that?  It  sounded  like  my 
little  Proserpina's  voice.      (A  fisherman  enters.) 


Good  Fisherman,  have  you  seen  anything  of  a 
little  girl  with   golden    hair,  dressed   all  in  yellow  ? 

Fisherman  :  No,  lady,  but  I  think  a  child  has 
been  playing  in  this  field  as  1  found  a  little  apron 
filled  with  flowers  and  close  beside  it  a  bush  cov- 
ered with  the  strangest  blossoms  I  ever  saw. 
Here  is  one  of  them. 

Ceres:  That  is  my  little  Proserpina's  apron. 
Let  me  see  the  flower.  Ha,  there  is  mischief  in 
it  —  the  earth  did  not  produce  it  by  any  help  of 
mine.  It  is  enchanted  and  poisonous;  perhaps  it 
has  poisoned  my  dear  child.      (She  runs  out.) 

Fisherman  :  Poor  lady,  I  will  follow  and  see  if 
I  can  help  her. 

(A  room  in  Pluto's  palace.  Enter  Pluto  and 
Proserpina. ) 

Pluto:  Don't  be  frightened,  pretty  child.  I 
have  brought  you  to  make  sunshine  in  mv  great 
dark  palace.      Do  you  love  flowers  ? 

Proserpina  (weeping)  :  Let  me  go  back  to  my 
own  fields. 

Pluto:  My  child,  I  will  give  you  a  garden 
filled  with  flowers  made  of  pearls  and  diamonds. 
Fvery  bit  of  gold  and  silver  under  the  earth  be- 
longs to  me.  You  shall  have  the  most  beautiful 
playthings  ever  made. 

Proserpina  :  Let  me  go  home  !  Let  me  go 
home  ! 

Pluto  :  My  home  is  better  than  your  mother's. 
It  is  a  palace  all  made  of  gold  with  crystal  win- 
dows. 

Proserpina:  I  don't  care  for  golden  palaces. 
O  my  mother,  my  mother  !  Carry  me  back  to 
my  mother. 

Pluto:  Now  do  not  be  foolish,  Proserpina.  I 
offer  you  my  palace  and  my  crown  and  all  the 
riches  under  the  earth.  Yet  you  treat  me  as 
though  I  were  doing  you  an  injury.  The  one 
thing  I  need  is  a  merry  little  maid  to  run  up  stairs 
and  down,  and  cheer  me  with  her  smile. 

Proserpina  :  I  shall  never  smile  again  till  you 
set  me  down  at  my  mother's  door. 

Pluto  (going  to  the  window)  :  Come,  look  out  of 
the  window  and  see  my  lovely  garden,  with  its 
hundred  thousand  lights.  Lamplight  is  so  much 
better  than  sunlight. 

Proserpina  (going  to  the  window):  Oh,  what  a 
dreadful  looking  dog!  Why  he  has  three  heads 
and  each  one  is  fiercer  than  the  other  two. 

Pluto:  You  will  not  think  him  dreadful  when 
you  know  him.  He  is  my  watchdog  and  his 
name  is  Cerberus. 

Proserpina  :  I  don't  see  any  flowers  in  your 
garden. 

Pluto  :  I  have  better  than  flowers,  flashing 
diamonds,  glittering  rubies  and  heavenly  sapphires 
shining  everywhere. 
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Proserpina:    I   think  a  bluebell    or   a    scarlet  placed    in    charge    of    the    work.      The    religious 

poppv  would  be  prettier  than  all  these  jewels.  services  were  given  up  ;   the   Sunday  School,  gyms 

Pluto:   Now  I  must  leave  you  for  a  iittle  while  nasium,    Saturday    morning    sewing     class,    were 

with  my  housekeeper   and  you  shall  have  a  good  retained,  many  new  social  activities  added,  and  the 

dinner,  for  you  must  be  very  hungry.  "  Children's  House,"  on  the  same  street,  was  con- 

(  The   housekeeper    enters,   carrying   a  tray   covered  so'idated  and  became  a  part  of  the  Union. 

with  food  which  she  places  on  a  table.)  The  North  End  Union    has  since  grown  in  the 

Housekeeper  :    See,   mv   little  sunbeam,   what  number  of  its    members,  workers,  and   activities, 

good  King  Pluto  has  told  me  to  bring  you  and  holds  an  important  place  in  the   district.      Dr. 

Proserpina  :    [  will  not  taste  a   bit   of  food,  if  Irving    E.    Stowe    now    has    charge  of  the    Boys' 

I  have  to  stay  forever  in  this  palace.  Department,  and  a  number  of  the  clubs  are  super- 

Housekeeper   (going    close   to    her   and  speaking  vised   by  men   sent  by  the   Social    Service  Depart- 

very    low)  :    That    is   right,    my    dear.      I    see  you  mtnt  of  Harvard  University.      The  club  programs 

know  the  law,  that  if  you  taste   food   in  this  land  vary,  some    have   talks    on    hygiene    and    history, 

of  magic  you  will  never  go  back  to  your  friends,  while   others   discuss   trades   and  professions    and 

Proserpina  :   O  dear  housekeeper,  you  will  be  how  best   to  get  jobs.      A  very  important   part  of 

my  friend,  won't  vou  ?  the    work   is  a    mass    club    which    meets   Saturday 

Housekeeper  :  Yes,  pretty  child.      You   see  I  evenings  and   is    self-governed.      The   house  also 

was  stolen  when   I   was  about  your  age  and  I  ate  has  two  troops  of  Boy  Scouts  and  a  glee  club. 

and  drank,  so  I  must  live  here  always.  The   Children's    House   is    in    charge  of  Miss 

Voice  (outside):   Proserpina!   Proserpina!  Mary    P.    Ingalls.      This    department    has    dress- 

Housekeeper  :     King    Pluto    is    calling.       We  making,  cooking,  knitting  classes,  and  a  glee  club. 

must  see  what  he  wants.      (They  go  out.)  "But,"   Miss    Ingalls    says,  "  our  hope  is    not   to 

(to  he  concluded)  produce  a  good  cook,  or  a  dressmaker,  as  much  as 

it  is  to  produce  a  woman  who  may  have  the  respect 

of  the  community  and   herself."      Two  mornings 

a  week  are  set  aside  for  calling  on  the  families  or 

The    North    End  Union  members  of  the  House.      These  visits  are  consid- 

ered    most    essential    in    acquainting    the    families 

R.  G.  Heiman  u.|th    the   work   which   the    North  £nd    Uniop   is 

The  North  End  Union,  under  various  trying  to  do  in  the  community.  Mr.  Malegeri  is 
names,  has  as  few  people  realize,  been  in  exist-  in  charge  of  the  adult  Italian  work, 
ence  since  1 854,  a  period  of  sixty-one  years.  The  School  of  Printing,  in  charge  of  Mr.  A. 
The  North  End  was,  until  the  coming  of  the  for-  A.  Stewart,  is  carried  on  with  great  success, 
eigner,  a  place  of  beautiful  homes,  manv  trees  and  Eourteen  boys  are  in  attendance  at  the  school  and 
lovely  gardens.  With  the  arrival  of  the  Irish  many  graduates  are  now  at  work  in  various  print- 
immigrants  in  the  district,  the  descendants  of  the  ing  houses  throughout  the  city.  The  Flower 
Mayflower  moved  out,  and  the  North  End  began  Mission,  which  distributes  flowers  to  the  sick,  has 
to  be  built  up  regardless  of  sunshine  and  air.  In  been  a  means  of  cheering  manv  North  End  homes. 
1854,  the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches  The  Milk  and  Baby  Station,  under  the  auspices 
started  a  mission  in  the  upper  hall  of  the  old  Han-  of  the  Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  Association,  is  an 
cock  School,  now  the  Police  Station  on  Hanover  important  branch  of  the  work  and  takes  care  of 
Street,  which  was   originally  called  the  "  Hanover  manv  infants  in  the  district. 

Street  Mission,"  for  the  purpose  of  giving  religious  The  North  End  Union  is  the  oldest    settlement 

instruction.  in  the  North  End.      It  is  supported  by  the  Benevo- 

In  the  spring  of   1884  the   present  site  on    Par-  lent  Fraternity  of  Churches,  and  itsgenerous  friends 

menter  Street  was  bought,  and   the   name  changed  have    helped    manv    boys    and    girls   to    obtain    a 

to  "  Parmenter  Street   Chapel";   but   the   coming  broader  outlook   and  a  desire   for  the  better  things 

ot  the  Hebrews  and  Italians  into  the  district  made  of  life,  and  we   hope   that  the    North    End    Union 

the    Fraternity  realize   that   its   energy  was  wasted  may  continue  in  its  good  work, 
along    religious   lines    with    these    people,   for  the 


Synagogue  and  Catholic  Churches  could  take  care  "  Democracy  is  not  a  mere  form  of  government; 

of    their    own    people.      In     1892    the    house    was  it  does    not   depend   on    ballot   boxes   or   franchise 

remodeled  at  an  expense  of  S  I  2,000  and  the  name  laws  or  any  constitutional  machinery.      These  are 

acain  changed  to  the  "  North  End  Union,"  under  but  its  trappings.      Democracy  is   a   spirit,  and  an 

which    it    still     continues,    and     Mr.    Samuel    F.  atmosphere,  and   its   essence   is   trust  in  the  moral 

Hubbard,    who    is    still    the    superintendent,    was  instinct  of  the  people." 
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North  End  Items 

t^j.  Sarah  Berman 

Editors  ■  „    „ 

Sophie  R.  Stearns 

North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School 

The  Paul  Revere  Lunch  Room  was  opened  on 
October  7th,  and  is  indeed  a  credit  to  the  North 
Bennet  Street  Industrial  School.  On  that  day  a 
luncheon  was  served  to  the  North  End  Garden 
Association.  Mr.  Irving  (J.  Tomlinson,  a  friend 
of  the  North  End,  told  a  little  about  the  summer's 
work  of  the  Garden  Association,  and  of  the  en- 
deavors to  make  the  North  End  "  bloom  like  a 
rose."  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Bigelow,  principal  of 
the  Hancock  School,  and  Mr.  John  F.  McGrath, 
principal  of  the  Eliot  School,  also,  praised  the  work 
of  the  Association.  The  regular  after  school  and 
evening  clubs  and  classes  of  the  North  Bennet 
Street  Industrial  School  have  opened  for  the  winter. 

Civic  Service  House 

Words  cannot  express  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
members  of  the  Civic  Service  House  regarding  the 
question  and  perhaps  most  discussed  local  subject 
of  the  day,  "  Woman  Sufferage." 

Mrs.  Bertha  Papazian  has  recently  come  to  the 
house  as  secretary  and  director  of  the  Speakers' 
Art  Work.  A  Faculty  of  fourteen  Emerson 
Students  have  eight  clubs,  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Elocution,  Appreciation  of  Poetry,  Public  Speak- 
ing, and  Dramatic  Art.  This  promises  a  series  of 
North  End  entertainments  that  the  neighborhood 
ought  to  look  forward  to.  The  folk  play  program 
is  planned  for  mid  December.  All  are  cordially 
invited  to  come.  The  work  at  the  Civic  Service 
House  starts  under  particularly  favorable  condi- 
tions and  promises  a  very  educational  and  interest- 
ing year. 

Medical  Mission 

Mrs.  Therkield,  of  New  Orleans,  has  come  to 
the  Medical  Mission  as  the  new  settlement  worker. 
The  clubs  are  still  organizing  and  plans  are  being 
made  for  a  busy  year.  There  has  been  a  new 
group  of  Camp  Fire  Girls  added  to  the  house,  and 
another  Kindergarten  Club.  The  Kindergarten 
Club  is  both  interesting  and  amusing.  It  teaches 
little  children  to  cook,  wash  dishes,  sweep  floors, 
dust  and  other  household  duties  of  daily  importance. 

The  Public  Library 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  "  Saturday 
Evening  Girls  "  to  the  splendid  free  public  lectures 
given  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library.  These  lectures  have  been  arranged 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library.      The  services  of  men  and  women 


of  the  highest  reputation  in  their  particular  lines 
have  been  secured,  and  rare  opportunities  are  pro- 
vided for  the  interested  public  in  entertaining  and 
instructive  talks  upon  Art,  Literature,  and  Science. 

Sun.,  Nov.  14.  Wild  Birds  and  How  to  AttractThem. 
Ernest  Harold  Baynes.  With  lantern 
illustrations.. 
Mon.,  Nov.  15.  New  National  Forests  in  the  White 
Mountains  and  Southern  Appalach- 
ians. Philip  W.  Ayres,  Ph.D.  With 
lantern  illustrations. 

Thu.,  Nov.  18.  A  pleasure  Trip  to  Colorado  and  Cal- 
ifornia.    Charles  H.  Bayley. 

Sun.,  Nov.  21.  Journeys  with  an  Indian;  Camping- 
out-trips  ;  Life  of  the  Wild  Birds  and 
Animals.  W.  Lyman  Underwood. 
With  lantern  illustrations. 
Mon.,  Nov.  22.  The  Heritage  of  a  Young  American. 
L.  Gertrude  Howes.  With  lantern 
illustrations. 

Sun.,  Nov.  28.  Shakespeare  on  the  Stage.  Frank 
W.  C.  Hersey,  A.M.  With  lantern 
illustrations. 

Thu.,  Dec.  2.  Evolution  of  Oil  Painting:  From 
Ornament  to  Nature  —  Transition 
from  Byzantine  Art  to  Naturalism. 
Burleigh  Parkhurst. 

Sun.,  Dec.  5.  Poets  of  the  Elizabethan  Age.  Mrs. 
Lionel  Marks.  (Josephine  Preston 
Peabody.) 

Thu.,  Dec.  9.  Through  the  Heart  of  the  South  ; 
From  Washington  to  Florida.  Guy 
Richardson. 

Sun.,  Dec.  12.  Theatres  of  Shakespeare's  Time. 
Frank  Chouteau  Brown.  With  lan- 
tern illustrations. 

Markets 

The  market  in  general  this  year  is  a  firm  one, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  higher  prices  prevail.  The 
following  is  a  comparison  with  last  year's  prices  : 
Potatoes  are  selling  better  this  year  than  a  year 
ago,  prices  being  80c  to  85c  per  bushel  bulk,  de- 
livered Boston,  and  $1.65-$]. 75  per  two  bushel 
sack;  compared  with  48c  per  bus.  delivered  Boston, 
and  $1.10  for  two  bushel  sack  of  last  year.  Turnips 
are  about  the  same  price,  still  selling  at  27c  per 
bushel.  Onions  are  much  higher;  last  year  they 
could  be  bought  by  car  load  at  80c  per  100  pound 
sack,  and  retailed  for  $1.15-$!. 25.  This  year 
shippers  are  asking  Si. 80  per  sack  at  loading  sta- 
tion, but  are  not  receiving  it  as  onions  can  be 
bought  for  $1.75  per  sack  on  Boston  Market. 
Danish  Cabbage  is  lower  this  year,  the  present 
market  price  being  $4.00  per  ton  against  last 
year's  $5.00.  Tokays,  Malagas,  Cornichons,  and 
Emperor  grapes  are  selling  at  a  somewhat  better 
price. 

The  Steamer  "  Katahdin  "  arrived  here  from 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  the  28th,  with  6  boxes  Grape- 
fruit; the  "  Howard"  from  Norfolk  on  the  29th, 
with  40  baskets  persimmons,  25  baskets  beans, 
and  250  bags  peanuts;  Norfolk  Steamer  "Nan- 
tucket "  arrived  the  24th  bringing  78  barrels 
sweet  potatoes,  466  baskets  beans,  605  bags  pea- 
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nuts.  The  Norfolk  Steamer  "  Juanita  "  came  in 
the  25th,  with  512  baskets  beans  and  450  bags 
peanuts. 

Seven  fishing  vessels  arrived  at  the  new  fish 
pier  on  the  22nd,  with  fresh  ground  fish  ;  there 
were  two  mackerel  arrivals.  The  fact  that  there 
were  no  arrivals  at  T  Wharf  made  dealers'  prices 
lower.  There  was  a  considerable  drop  in  the 
price  of  steak  cod.  The  Boston  Merchants  in  the 
market  are  looking  forward  to  better  prices. 


S.  E.  G.  Announcements 

November  13.      Business  Meeting. 

November  20.      Miss    Rose   Casassa  will   give    a 

recital  of  Schumann's  songs. 
Miss  Fanny  Levis  at  the 
piano. 

November  27.      Miss    Edith    Haynes,   a    Boston 

Attorney,  will  talk  on  "  Law 
Points  Women  Ought  to 
Know." 

December  4.      S.  E.  G.  Reception  to  Mothers. 


Adelson-Krop 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Annie 
Krop  to  Mr.  Maurice  Adelson,  October  2,  1915. 

Alpert-Cohen 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Re- 
becca Cohen  to  Mr.  Louis  Alpert,  October  9, 
1915. 

Saxe-Rubin 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Re- 
becca Rubin  to  Mr.  Allen  Saxe,  October  29,  1915. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Small  (nee  Sadie  Yavner) 
announce  the  birth  of  a  son,  Milton  Maxwell 
Small,  August  14,  1915. 


Mirrored 

To  live  for  common  ends  is  to  be  common. 
The  highest  faith  makes  still  the  highest  man  ; 
For  we  grow  like  the  things  our  souls  believe, 
And  we  rise  or  sink  as  we  aim  high  or  low. 
No  mirror  shows  such  likeness  of  the  face 
As  faith  we  live  bv,  of  the  heart  and  mind. 
We  are  in  very  truth  that  which  we  love. 


THE    LIBRARY 


Book  Review 

"RABINDRANATH  TAGORE  " 
"The  Man  and  His  Poetry  " 

The  critic  in  a  recent  Literary  Digest,  speaking 
of  Tagore,  winner  of  the  Nobel  prize  for  u  Ideal- 
istic Literature,"  writes  :  "  It  seems  about  time  to 
protest  against  the  whole  mystic  bag  of  tricks  with 
which  the  Tagore  legend  is  conjured.  The  quaint 
exoticism  of  the  man  is  what  makes  Women's 
Clubs  delight  in  him,  whereas  if  Tagore  had  been 
born  in  Brooklyn  he  would  never  be  a  fashionable 
poet. 

The  critic  evidently  has  the  type  of  mind  which 
can  digest  only  the  railroad  train  kind  of  literature 
with  tracks  all  laid  and  Chicago  at  the  other  end, 
wherever  one  starts.  Mr.  Mabie.  a  man  who  dares 
to  dream  in  this  wide  awake, "  look  out  for  the 
engine"  age,  and  so  far  hasn't  been  run  over,  pre- 
faces a  charming  biography  of  the  justly  famous 
Indian  poet  as  follows  :  "  His  thought  is  elusive 
and  must  be  patiently  pursued,  and  his  speech  is 
saturated  with  symbolism  and  imagery  ;  he  cannot 
be  read  at  full  speed  ;  he  must  be  waited  upon 
and  communed  with.      But  if  he  demands  much  he 


has  much  to  give  ;  and  what  he  has  to  give  is 
precisely  what  we  need  in  this  over-worked  West- 
ern World  and  this  eager,  impatient  age." 

Permit  me  to  kindle  your  desire  to  read  this 
book  with  two  quotations.  First,  his  defence  of 
the  Indian  home,  which  is  quite  unlike  anything 
vet  heard  on  the  subject.  M  It  is  impossible  for  a 
woman  in  an  European  family  to  attain  to  the 
varied  perfections  which  a  woman  can  in  a  Hindu 
home.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  deemed  to 
be  a  grave  misfortune  to  be  a  spinster  in  England. 
Her  heart  becomes  sour,  and  she  finds  consolation 
in  nursing  puppies  or  in  doing  l  charity  '  or  '  social  ' 
work.  As  the  milk  from  the  breast  of  the  mother 
of  a  still-born  babe  has  to  be  artificially  pumped 
out  to  keep  the  mother  in  health,  so  the  milk  of 
tenderness  from  an  European  spinster's  heart  has 
to  be  artificially  pumped  out  for  charity  organiza- 
tions ;  but  it  fails  to  contribute  to  the  innate  sat- 
isfaction of  her  soul." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  the  present-day  civilization  of 
Europe  is  imperceptibly  extending  the  arid  zone 
in  its  social  life.  The  superabundance  of  luxu- 
ries is  smothering  the  soul  of  the  home  —  home 
that  is  the  very  abode  of  love,  tenderness  and 
beneficence,  a  thing  that  is,  above  all,  most  essen- 
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tial  for  the  healthy  development  of  the  human 
heart.  In  Europe  homes  are  disappearing  and 
hotels  are  increasing  in  number." 

li  Our  women  make  our  homes  smile  with  sweet- 
ness, tenderness  and  love.  .  .  .  We  are  quite 
happy  with  our  household  goddesses,  and  thev 
themselves  have  never  told  us  of  their  '  miserable 
condition.'  Whv  then  should  the  meddlers  from 
bevond  the  seas  feel  so  bad  about  the  imagined 
sorrows  ot  our  women  ?  People  make  mistakes 
in  imagining  too  much  as  to  what  would  make 
others  happy  or  unhappv.  If,  perchance,  the  fishes 
were  to  become  philanthropists,  their  tender  hearts 
would  find  satisfaction  onlv  in  drowning  the  en- 
tire human  race  in  the  depths  of  water." 

In  his  praver  for  freedom,  the  line  closing  with 
"  The  dreary  desert  of  dead  habit,"  should  be 
placed  over  even  "efficiency  manager's"  desk. 

"  Where  the  mind  is  without  fear  and  the  head 
is  held  high  ; 

Where  knowledge  is  free  ; 

Where  the  world  has  not  been  broken  up  into 
fragments  by  narrow  domestic  walls  ; 

Where  work  comes  out  from  the  depth  of  truth  ; 

Where    tireless    striving     stretches     the     arms 
towards  perfection  -, 

Where  the  clear  stream  of  reason  has  not  lost 
its  way  into  the  drearv  desert  of  dead  habit ; 

Where  the  mind   is  led   forward   bv  Thee,  into 
ever-widening  thought  and  action  — 

Into  that  heaven  of  freedom,  mv  Father,  let  my 
countrv  awake." 


Interesting  Articles  in  the 
November  Magazines 

Atlantic   Monthlv  :  u  Protective  Coloring  in  the 
Educational  World." 

Bov's  Life:   "  The  Scout  and  the  Serpent." 
Catholic  World:   "  Ut  Quid  Perditio  Haec." 


Good    Housekeeping:  "Your  Daughter's   Ca- 


reer. 


Harper's  Monthly  :   "Bagdad:   City  of  Kalifs." 

Ladies'  Home  Journal :  "  Charlev." 

National  Geographic  :  "  London  "  (October 
Number. ) 

Popular  Mechanics:  "Meeting  War's  Emer- 
gencies with  Invention." 

Review  of  Reviews:  "Why  New  York  City 
Needs  a  New  School  Plan." 

St.  Nicholas:  "The  Boys'  Life  of  Mark 
Twain." 

Scribner's  Magazine:  "Immigration  after  the 
War." 


With  Our  Advertisers 

Every  month  we  propose  to  have  a  short  sketch  of  one 
of  the  firms  advertising  with  us. 

The  Laundry  that  Saves  your  Linen 

The  Cambridge  Laundry  was  established  in 
1840.  During  two-thirds  of  a  century  it  has 
changed  ownership  but  twice. 

It  occupies  the  original  location,  but  the  old 
buildings  have  been  replaced  bv  a  modern  fire- 
proof structure,  with  sprinkler  system  throughout. 

Its  property  fronts  ioo  feet  on  two  streets  with 
200  feet  between,  covered  with  a  two-story  brick 
building,  making  a  total  of  40,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space,  all  devoted  exclusively  to  familv  laun- 
dering. The  entire  building  is  ventilated  with 
electric  exhaust  fans  of  large  size  which  are  esti- 
mated to  change  all  the  air  in  the  building  every 
five  minutes. 

Inspection  is  invited  on  anv  working  dav,  and 
visitors  are  always  interested  and  pleased  with  the 
novel  and  ingenious  methods  shown.  Members 
of  welfare  organizations  and  industrial  classes 
have  expressed  surprise  and  pleasure  at  the  light 
and  airv  rooms,  and  the  intelligent  and  careful 
work  people. 


80  Nottingham  Road,  Brighton,  is  the  address  of  the 


New  Studios  of  the  Paul  Revere  Pottery 

Take  a  Lake  Street,  Commonwealth  Avenue  Car.    Get  off  at  Wallingford  Road. 
Walk  up  Nottingham  steps  to  top  of  hill. 
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HOOD'S  SAFE  MILK 

Hood's  Milk  is  regularly  examined  in  the  most  complete 
milk  laboratories  in  America.  Over  60,000  analyses  are 
made  yearly. 

How  much  does  your  milkman  spend  to  protect  your 
health  ? 

HOOD'S  MILK  IS  CLEAN 

You  Are  Safe   When   You  Buy  Hood's. 


Webster  Lumber  Co. 

60  Arsenal  St. 

Watertown 

Mass. 


Tel.  292  &  293  Brookline 

J.  P.  MACKEY 

HARDWARE,     ROOFING 

SLATE,  METAL  and  GRAVEL  ROOFING 
Harvard   Square 

Brookline,  Mass. 


Metropolitan 
Coal  Company 

General  Offices 

20  Exchange  Place 
Boston,  Mass. 


BROWN  BROS. 

CONTRACTING  AND  JOBBING 
PLASTERERS 

Tel.  2099-M  BRIGHTON 


BUILD  WITH  BRICK 

Telephone   6620  Main 

NEW    ENGLAND    BRICK   CO- 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  in  New   England 
18   POST-OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 
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Smith,   Patterson   Co. 

Diamond  Merchants  and  Silversmiths 
52  Summer  Street 


BROOKLINE    TRUST    CO. 
Brookline,  Mass. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS 

New  and  secondhand  pianos  in  great  variety  :  lowest 

prices  in  Boston:    easiest  terms       Est.  1863 

always  reliable. 

395   BOYLSTON   STREET 


"CHOISA"   CEYLON  TEA 
PURE,  RICH,  FRAGANT 

I   lb.  Canisters  60  cents,  ]'z  lb.  Canisters  35  cents 

We  invite  comparison  with  other  teas  of  the  same  or  higher  price 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 


Boston  and  Brookline 


Telephone  Main  3208 

W.  B.  B.  CHILD  &  Co. 

Life  Endowment,  Personal  Accident 
General    Liability 
INSURANCE 
1  37   Milk  Street,  Oliver  Building,  Boston. 


Herbert  S.  Potter 

Electrical    Engineering   and  Contracting 

238-240  State  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Tel.  Richmond  1560-1561 


WILBER  F.  TURNER 

ART  PUBLISHER  &  PHOTOGRAPHER 
61  Hanover  St. 

PAGE  &  BAKER  CO. 

88-94   Fulton   Street,   Boston 
FURNITURE 


J.  A.  F1NLEY 

Plumber,  Steam  and  Gas  Fitter 
Sanitary  Drainage  and  Ventilation 


Brighton  450 


119  Brighton  Ave- 


Costumes  for  Folk  Dances  and  Plays 
May  be  Hired 

at  Reasonable  Rates 

Address  S.  E.  G.,  Box  15 

HANOVER  ST.  STATION 


Cambridge    Laundry 

The  Laundry  that  Saves   your  linen" 
Cambridgeport,   Mass. 


John  J.  Sikora 

PAINTING  and    DECORATING 

152  Tyler  St.,  Boston 

Joseph  Goodnow  &  Co.  Inc. 

Lumber 

294  Causeway  St.        Boston,  Mass. 

Tel-  Richmond   1096 

J.  B.  HUNTER  &  CO. 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 


JOHN  C.  PAIGE  &  CO. 

65    Kilby   Street 
Telephone  Main  5231 


Office  Tel.  Cam.  3239 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
LIME  &  CEMENT  CO. 

Dealers  in 

MASONS'    AND    PLASTERS'   SUPPLIES 

Concrete  Re-enforcing  and  Waterproofing  Specialties 

252-258  Bridge  Street  E.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Editorial 

F.  Goldstein 

The  congested  districts  of  large  cities  have  grad- 
ually been  converted  into  experiment  stations  where 
manifold  plans  are  being  tested  by  workers,  at 
enormous  public  and  private  financial  expense  and 
a  trusting  unconsciousness  on  the  part  ot  the 
dwellers  of  these  districts. 

Work  with  children  in  the  so-called  "slums" 
has,  perhaps,  proved  to  be  the  most  complex,  in- 
teresting, and  important  phase  of  social  work. 
The  children  young,  plastic,  and  enthusiastic,  ac- 
cept without  a  question  of  the  future,  all  advan- 
tages offered.  At  the  kindergartens  the  children 
of  the  poor  are  earlv  analyzed,  and  promptly 
either  congregated,  segregated,  or  clubbed  to  suit 
the  ever  changing  whims  and  theories  of  the  in- 
dividual  experimenters.      Later,  according   to   the 


results  of  the  experiment,  they  are  again  labelled, 
investigated,  staticized,  reported  on,  sympathized 
with,  collected  for,  and  convened  over;  whereas, 
during  these  various  processes  the  children  them- 
selves, of  course,  know  nothing  about  what  is  being 
done,  nor  the  methods  emplo\ed. 

A  few  interested  philanthropists  and  a  limited 
public  are,  however,  always  kept  well-informed  on 
the  work  of  the  so-called  social  problem  of  "  chil- 
dren of  the  slums"  and  its  various  results.  Too 
often,  the  situation  is  merely  summed  up  for  these 
interested  in  the  annual  reports  of  institutions. 
These  reports  invariably  only  appeal  for  subscrib- 
ers and  contributions  in  behalf  of  the  particular 
phases  of  social  work  conducted  by  the  institution. 
The  situation  is  also  occasionally  presented  in  a 
book  by  some  social  expert  addicted  to  the  terrible 
hobby  of  "  Slumitis,"  who  has  made  a  microscopic 
study  of  the  "  slums  "  and  their  poor.  All  these 
ma\  be  excellent  treatises  to  be  sure,  but  dees  it 
not  appear  sometimes  as  if  these  must  cried  about 
and  worked  for  poor  children  who  have  for  so  long 
a  time  and  at  so  great  a  cost  been  experimented 
with,  may  also  have  upon  reaching  maturity  from 
a  different  point  ot  view,  an  interesting  voice  on 
the  subject  : 

The  children  of  the  immigrants  who  live  in  the 
poorer  and  more  congested  districts  of  big  cities 
are  largely  affected  by  the  modern  social  regime. 
These  children  are  as  a  rule  shrewd,  gifted  with 
keen  minds,  apt  hands,  and  a  remarkable  adapta- 
bility. When  opportunity  allows  it  they  often 
prove  excellent  scholars,  highly  grateful  and  hon- 
orable, with  a  possibility  of  later  becoming  potent 
factors  in  the  community  from  the  help  gained 
from  former  clubs  and  classes,  if  the  method  em- 
ployed during  the  years  of  experimentation  ha> 
been  a  correct  one. 

Many  questions  relating  to  srcial  work  with 
children  are  constantly  being  asked  by  well  mean- 
ing and  intelligent  people.  1  hese  question  should 
not  be  disregarded,  because  thev  are  oft-times 
very  sensible,  and  deserving  of  consideration  and 
answer.  When,  therefore,  questions  like  the  fol- 
lowing in  reference  to  work  with  children  in  the 
congested  sections  are  asked,  only  those  who  have 
lived  in  such  districts,  who  real'v  know  them 
through  having  lived  there,  and  who  have  felt  and 
experienced  the  divers  applications  of  the  social 
welfare  movement,  are  qualified  to  answer. 

We  are  asked,  "Is  it  wise  to  educate  slum 
children  to  a  higher  standard  of  living  :  " 

"  If  they  are  so  educated,  do  they  not  as  a  rule 
become  discontented  in  their  own  and  unhappy  in 
the  unacquainted  sphere  :  " 
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«  Does   not   such   education   tend  to  distroy  the  oped  in  accordance  with  their  teachings  and   asso 

mutual  happiness  of  the  child  and  his  family  ?  "  cation.      Having    seen    the  path    to    better  things 

Does    not   educating   these  children  retard  mar-  and- developed    higher    aspirations,  they  are    com- 

° .1..    ..,..>.o. ,  ,wv     fs\r    flif\!     Lrnnw    enna    \     as 
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ageously    persevering,  for    they    know    equally    as 

In  answer    to    the    first  question  which  we  will  well  as 'their  more  fortunate  brethren  that    to  des- 

aim  to  answer  in  this  issue,  «  Is  it  wise  to  educate  ert  a  worthy  purpose  is  base  and  degrading. 

poor  children?"  —  we  can  merely  emphasize  the  N.  B.     The  remaining  questions  will  be  discussed 

fact,  that  it  is  the  divine  right  of  all  children  regard-  ^  gu'bgg      ent  issues  0f  the  News. 

less  of  .either  birth  or  environment  to  receive  and  ac-  ^ 
cept  duringchildhood.     Withthisin  view,nowould- 

be  philosopher  has  the  moral  right  to  discriminate  as  The    Paul    Revere  Pottery 

to  what  shall  be  the  heritage  of  the  poor  child,  and  _ 

as  to  what   is    justly  due   the  rich    child.      In    the  "I    will   look    up    unto    the    hills,      -  ng    the 

eves    of  the    Father   surely    all    children    must   be  Psalmist,    and    the     Paul     Revere    Putter,    echoed 

equal,  and  they  are  least  responsible  for  the  social  »  whence  cometh  my  help,     tor  Nottingham  bill, 

castes'  which    man    in  his   struggling    has    created,  the  present   home  of  the   pottery,  is   higher  by  far 

Contrary   to   prevailing  conditions,  it   is   better  to  than  Copps    Hill. 

assume  the  theory  that  all  normal  children  at  least  By  night,  the  limitless  star  Strewn  fields  are  ours  ; 

have   something  in    common;   and,   that   only    the  the  moon  from    horizon    to  horizon    is  visible    and 

environment  and  circumstances   surrounding  their  below,  near   and    far    the    lights  of  seven    suburbs 

birth  create  in  a  measure  the  success  of  the  future  Hash  and  gleam    in  the  mysterious  dark.      by  day 

and    the   dividing  line  of  rich    and    poor  children.  roof  and  tower,  enchanting    in  the  distance,  stand 

It  is    a   curious    coincidence,  but  we   are  all  prone  torch  in    the  valleys  and    the    far-ott   hills    even    to 

to  think  of  the  rich  child  as  an    individual,  and   of  the  distant  tree  crowned  horizon. 

the  poor  in  terms  of  manv.  Near   at    hand,  tall   oaks    drop   acorns    foi      he 

There  are  indeed,  contrary  to  both  area  and  in-  squirrels,  blue   jays   dart    among  the   lurches,  and 

come,  many,  manv  children  to  contend  with  in  the  little   children  build  playhouses  on   the  grassy  h  11- 

,  rested  districts.      The  e             :  problem, there-  sides  as  free  from    the   thought  of   bnck  sidewalks 

tore^   of   individuality   in    spite   of   numbers,   is    a  as  though  they  were  in  the  «  real  country      instead 

difficult  one  to  face   in   all   phases  of  social  work,  of  only  twenty  minutes  from  I  arkStree 

and  perhaps   most  evident   in  work  with   children.  It  is,  indeed    far  easier  to  find  the :  Pottery  no* 

And  vet,  it  is  unfair  to  these  children  to  deal  with  than  it  was  to  hnd  it  a  year  ago  at   lo  hub  street, 

them  always  in  hordes   or   in    masses.      The   indi-  A  Lake   Street,    Commonwealth   Ave.  car     passes 

v.dual  is  ever  the  supreme  factor  in   all  work,  and  Leamington   Road,  whence  stone  steps  had  up  the 

whensoever  possible  should  never  be  compromised,  hill  to  the  highest  point  of  land  in  Brighton    occu- 

Observation   and   experience,  however,  both  re-  pied    by  the   group  of    buildings    now  almost  com- 

veal    the    fact    that   since    individualistic    work    is  pleted  for  the  Pottery. 

quite  impossible  in   this  sphere,  the   .roup  method  The  cement  buddings,  roofed  with   green  slate 

has  its  advantages  ;   and  where   numbers  predomi-  surround  three  sides  of  a  square  open  court,  which 

aate.it  soon  becomes  necessary  to  divide  the  manv  is   shaded    by   a    cherry  tree   with   wide    spreading 

into  smaller  .roups.      For  effective  work,  a   group  branches.      In   the    northern    w.ng  are   the    office 

under  the  supervision  of  a  single  leader  ought  not  salesroom,  painting  room    and  laboratory.      In  the 

to    exceed    sixteen    children.      The    leader's    posi-  central    part   of    the    building    the    clay    woikmg, 

tion    is    never  an    easy     one.      His    qualifications  plaster,  inspection,  and  packing  rooms  are  s.tuated. 

should  be  endless.      He   must   be   tireless,  compe-  The  southern  wing  is  occupied  by  the  kiln  house 

tent,  and   sympathetic    in  order   to    understand  his  .  which    is    separated   by  a   roofed   passage  from  the 

individuals.      In  teaching  these  children  he  should  rest  of  the  building.       I  he    studio,  dressing  room 

not   differentiate.      They   should   be  treated    as   if  kitchen,   and    assembly    room,   occupy  the   second 

no   social    barriers   existed,  never   patronized,  and  floor. 

merely  taught   constructively  the   things  which  all  Every  S.  E.  G.  who  has   believed   :n    the  possi- 

children    should   know;    namely,  in   addition   to   a  sibilities  of  the  Pottery    who  has  rejoiced  to  watch 

vocation  or  a  profession,  pe           ,  cleanliness,  self-  the   experiment   of  working  out  a    happy,  paying 

respect,  and   the  value   of  true    friendship.      Such  industry,    will    be  justified    ,n     feeling   an .hones 

instruction   should  be    supplemented  with    mental  pride  that    the   new  year  finds   the   S.  1     (,    Bowl 

ideals,  thus  laying  the    foundation  of  future  ambi-  Shop  still  flourishing    ,n    its    Boylston    Street  quar- 

i„„       Their  morals  need    not    trouble    one.      In-  ters  and  the  Paul   Revere  Pott,rv  not  only  situate 

variably,  once  the  children  of  the  poor  have  imbibed  on  a  hill-top,  but  literally  founded  on  a  rock,  which 

such    knowledge,    their     morals    will    have    devel-  is  the  best  augury  of  success  one  could  have. 
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EDUCATION 


Sadie   Gdttentag 


Education  of  Women 


With  the  manv  modern  educational  advantag 
for  women,  it  hardlv  seems  possible  that  this  door 
was  opened  to  them  only  one  hundred  vears  ago. 
it"  we  consider  the  birth  of  this  form  of  higher 
education,  we  find  that  it  is  comparatively  recent, 
having  commenced  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
centurv.  Woman  has,  though,  made  rapid  prog- 
ress in  this  short  time,  and  availed  herself  of  all 
her  opportunities.  Boston  opened  a  girls'  high 
school  in  1830  and  135  girls  applied,  far  exceed- 
the  largest  class  of  90  at  the  bovs'  school. 
The  Committee  then  realized  that  the  numbers 
would  probablv  increase  each  vear,  and  as  a  result 
the  school  was  shut  in  terror.  M  How  can  anv 
city  be  expected  to  spend  monev  in  such  a  way  :  " 
asked  Mavor  Josiah  Ouincv.  And  what  Boston 
could  not  do,  no  other  city  would  do. 

Let  us  turn   back  manv  pages  of  hisiorv  to  see 
when    the   question    of   the    education    of  women 

-  first  considered.  1  he  hisiorv  of  education 
in  the  ancient  world  is  onlv  a  record  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  male  sex.  In  China,  India,  and  Persia, 
women  were  entirely  excluded  from  the  scheme 
of  education,  although  the  position  of  woman  in 
Persia  was  much  higher  than  in  China  or  India. 
pt,  however,  was  more  advanced,  for  woman 
recognized  as  the  mistress  of  the  home  and 
that  it  was  she  who  directed  the  education  of  the 
child  very  largelv.  Here,  at  least,  girls  received 
s.>me  instruction.  The  aim  of  all  education  in 
these  countries  was  the  subordination  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  good  of  the  nation,  and  as  woman  was 
not  considered  a  part  of  the  nation  because  she  W2> 
merelv  subject  to  the  wishes  of  her  husband,  nat- 
urallv  she  was  no  part  in  the  scheme  of  education. 

Although  the  educational  ideal  of  the  Hebre 
Greeks,  and  Romans  was  advanced  bevond  that 
ot  the  Oriental  nations,  the  status  of  woman  in 
education  had  not  advanced  much.  Among  the 
Hebrews  woman  held  an  honored  place  in  the 
home,  and  the  girls  were  not  entirelv  excluded 
from  intellectual  training.  Woman  in  Athens, 
though,  was  not  held  in  such  high  esteem  as  among 
the  Hebrews  or  Spartans,  and  was  excluded  from 
all  educational  benefit. 

In  formulating  his  scheme  of  education,  how- 
ever, Plato  included  women  ;  and  Aristotle  believed 
that  woman  should  have  a  part  in  education  so 
that  she  might  properlv  train  her  children,  and  bv 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  laws  mi2ht 
u r>h  >!d  the  state.      In   Sparta  women  were  highlv 


respected,  and  the  ideal  was  to  develop  strong  and 
beautiful  wives  and  mothers.  Girls,  therefore, 
often  received  the  same  gvmnastic  training  as  bo\  s, 
but  little  attention  wasgi\en  to  their  intellectual 
training.  In  Rome  girls  as  well  as  bovs  attended 
school. 

The  status  of  women  changed  with  the  begin- 
ning ot  the  Christian  era.  Christianity  had  no 
very  decided  effect  on  the  education  of  woman,  but 
its  general  influence  is  shown  for  several  centuries 
in  the  regeneration  of  familv  life.  In  801  Charle- 
magne, although  himself  uncultured,  realized  the 
necessitv  for  general  education.  Up  to  this  time, 
girls  had  received  all  instruction  at  home,  but  now 
thev  began  to  receive  training  outside  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  these  first  places  of  instruction  weie  the 
convents.  Here  girls  received  a  little  more  than 
was  given  at  home,  but  onlv  girls  who  were  to 
become  nuns  were  allowed  additional  instruction 
in  reading  and  writing. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  middle  ages  no  steps 
were  taken  for  the  provision  of  general  femaie 
education,  and  in  the  period  of  Chivairv  the  peas- 
ant class  was  entirelv  neglected.  Among  the 
the  women  of  the  knightlv  orders,  instruction  was 
given  not  onlv  in  sewing,  knitting,  embroiderv, 
and  housekeeping,  but  also  in  some  intellectual 
training.  Oftentimes,  in  addition  to  reading  and 
writing,  the  girls  were  taught  French  and  Latin. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Fourteenth  Centurv,  a 
school  for  small  girls  was  established  in  Brussels. 
Similar  schools  were  then  opened  in  other  cities, 
but  their  number  was  very  limited. 

The  Reformation  greatlv  aided  the  development 
of  female  education.  At  this  time  all  church  and 
school  regulations  recognized  the  necessity  for  the 
establishment  of  girls'  schools,  and  a  large  number 
of  such  schools  were  established.  Some  of  these 
were  parish  schools  for  girls  and  bovs.  Others 
were  schools  for  girls  alone  which  aimed  to  gi\e 
higher  training  than  could  be  obtained  at  the  par- 
ish schools.  In  the  last  ha'f  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  Seventeenth  centuries,  female  ed- 
ucation was  at  a  standstill.  In  1619  a  resolution 
was  adopted  at  Weimar,  Germany,  making  educa- 
tion compulsory  for  bovs  and  girls  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  12.  Fenelon,  one  of  the  great 
educators  of  this  period,  presented  advanced  views 
on  the  education  of  women,  as  he  believed  that 
crirls  should  have  the  benefits  of  education  because 
of  their  great  influence  in  the  home. 

While  the  movement  was  slowly  developing  in 
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Europe,  American   girls   began   to  demand   educa-  what  is  recognized  as  the  first  woman's  college  in 

tional  rights.       The  first   schools  established   here  America,  in  the  full  sense    in  which  we    now    un- 

were   private   dame   schools;   which   later  became  derstand  the  term;   and  finally  resulted  in  1865    in 

public  schools  ;  and  girls  were  not  admitted  to  the  the  establishment  of  Yassar  College.      The  thought 

grammar  schools  until  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  of  the  founder,  Matthew  Vassar,  is  best  expressed  in 

After  the  Revolution    many  towns   began    to   give  his  first  communication  to  the  Trustees  who  were 

partial    instruction    to    girls.      Mrs.    John    Adams  intrusted  with  the  money,  when  he  wrote  "  It  oc- 

said  that   in    those  davs  "  female   education  in  the  curred  to   me    that  woman,  having    received    from 

best    families    went    no    further   than  writing    and  her  Creator  the  same   intellectual    constitution    as 

arithmetic,  and  in  some   few  rare   instances  music  man,  has  the  same  right  to  intellectual  culture  and 

and  dancing."  development.      It  is  my  hope  to  be  the  instrument 

During  the  first  third  of  the  nineteenth  centurv,  in  the  hand  of  Providence   of  founding  an  institu- 

elementary  school  education  was  still  in  an  exper-  tion    which    shall    accomplish    for   young    women 

imental  stage,  and  girls  received  no  instruction  but  what   our  colleges    are    accomplishing    tor   voung 

the  verv  rudiments  of  the  three    R's.      As   late   as  men."      This  was  followed   ten  vears  later  bv  the 

J 

1853  tne  verv   mention  of  a  collegiate   course   for  opening  of  bmith   and  Welltsley,  and   in    1885  of 

women  was  treated  as  absurd.      Even   those   radi-  Brvn    Mawr.      While   this   movement    for    higher 

cals  who  desired  advanced   institutions  for  Women  education    was   going    on    in    the  East,  a    parallel 

balked  at  the  word  "■college."      In    1819  when   a  movement  for  co-education  was    growing    in    the 

"  Plan    for    Improving    Eemale    Education  "    was  West,  and  Utah  was   the   first  western    college   to 

presented  to  the  New  York  Legislature,  Governor  open  its  doors  to  women  in  1850. 

Clinton  asked  that  it  at  least  be  spared  "common-  Meanwhile  across   the  Atlantic   the   movement 

place  ridicule."      Girls  eagerly  availed   themsehes  was   advancing    by    slower  degrees.      England,  in 

of  all  opportunities  offered,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  1  848,  first  placed  the  education  of  girls  on  a  basis 

closing    ot    the    girls  '  high  school    in    Boston,  be-  of  solid  instruction,  and  the  same   seriousness  was 

cause  of  too  many  applicants.  shown    it   as   the   education    of    bovs.      The   first 

The  stand  taken  bv  Boston  brought  endeavors  girls'  school  of  the  public  school  type  was  started 
for  the  establishment  of  the  public  schools  of  such  as  a  commercial  enterprise  in  1872,  but  it  was 
a  nature  to  a  standstill.  Privae  academies,  how-  quite  unsatisfactory.  In  1894  girls  first  began  to 
ever,  sprang  up  throughout  New  England  and  be  admitted  to  bovs'  schools.  From  then  on, 
New  York.  These  seemed  most  satisfactory  at  rapid  strides  have  been  made,  until  to-day  the 
first,  but  as  educators  watched  the  experiment  they  education  of  women  is  on  the  same  basis  as  that 
realized  that  the  principle  underlying  the  academy  of  men,  except  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  where 
was  at  fault.  These  were  private  schools,  and  in  degrees  are  not  given  to  women,  although  they 
order  to  be  successful  institutions  for  higher  edu-  may  take  the  examinations  for  degrees. 
cation,  thev  should  be  supported  bv  public  endow-  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  move  for 
ment.  As  a  result  of  this  conclusion  Mt.  Holvoke  higher  education  for  women  met  with  great  con- 
Seminary  was  opened  two  hundred  years  after  the  servatim.  In  Switzerland,  Scandinavia,  The 
opening;  of  Harvard  College.  At  this  time  Emma  Netherlands,  and  Belgium,  where  there  is  no  pow- 
Willard  succeeded  in  getting  her  seminary  incorp-  erful  upper  class,  the  rights  of  women  are  gener- 
orated  at  Erov ,  New  York,  and  a  small  amount  ally  recognized.  In  Erance,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
of  money  was  also  appropriated  by  the  state  for  Portugal  there  was  no  legal  prohibition,  but  the 
girls'  higher  education.  Between  the  years  1830  native  women  were  slow  to  avail  themselves  of 
and  1850  twenty-two  similar  institutions  were  their  opportunities.  In  1867,  the  University  of 
opened  in  America,  but  most  of  them  were  in  the  Zurich  was  the  first  European  university  to  admit 
South.  Georgia  was  the  first  state  to  have  a  women.  Russian  universities  are  not  vet  open 
women's  institution  called  "  college"  and  to  give  to  women,  and  thev  must  therefore  seek  education 
degrees.  Although  Oberlin  College  granted  its  at  foreign  universities.  At  first,  however,  the 
first  degree  to  a  women  in  1838,  Georgia  College  Russian  government  disapproved  of  ev  en  this  means 
in  1840  graduated  a  class  of  eleven  women.  We  of  advancement,  for  in  1872  Russian  women  who 
may  feel  proud  of  Oberlin  College  for  it  was  the  had  gone  to  Zurich  were  ordered  home.  In  Ger- 
first  American  college  for  men  in  the  world  to  many  and  Austria,  the  development  of  university  ed- 
open  its  doors  to  women.  We  thus  find  rapid  uca  tion  for  women  has  been  slow,  because  the 
advancement  in  the  education  of  women  until  the  holding  of  degrees  means  also  the  holding  of  pub- 
Civil  War,  especially  in  the  South,  struck  a  blow  lie  positions, 
to  the  movement.  We  of  the   United    States    mav  pride    ourselves 

It    interrupted    for    a    few    vears    the    plans    for  as  we  realize  the  fact  that  this  movement  of  higher 
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education  for  women  is  pre-eminently  American. 
It  is  the  natural  product  of  breadth  of  view  and 
democracy.  This  new  attitude  first  began  to  be 
felt  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  and  became 
more  fully  developed  as  industrial  conditions 
changed.  The  great  advancement  that  has  been 
made  is  evidenced  in  the  comparison  between  that 
first  class  of  eleven  graduated  from  Georgia 
College  in  1840,  and  the  enrollment  in  one  year 
of  33,000  women  in  320co-educational  institutions, 
and  20,000  women  in  other  colleges.  In  1900, 
one-third  of  the  total  college  students  in  the  United 
States  were  women,  and  the  number  has  since 
steadily  increased.  From  1908  to  1912,  one- 
tenth  of  the  doctorates  of  philosophy  conferred  in 
the  United  States  were  given  to  women. 

The  change  in  the  position  of  women  has  its 
underlying  cause  in  the  new  estimate  which  democ- 
racy has  put  upon  woman.  An  estimate  which 
found  its  first  manifestation  of,  and  has  made  much 
of  its  progress  in  the  field  of  her  education.  With 
so  much  progress  in  this  Held  ot  education,  we  may 
hope  that  our  liberal-minded  United  States  will  in 
the  near  future  become  truly  democratic  in  its 
policy  toward  women. 


IMMIGRATION 

The  Italian  Family 
Rose  Casassa 

We  oftentimes  wonder  why  it  is  that  so  many 
Italians  'leave  their  land  of  sunshine,  joy  and  happi- 
ness, and  come  to  our  America,  "  The  Land  of 
the  Free."  Let  us  ask  Antonio  or  Antonetta  why 
they  came,  and  hear  their  reply. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  know  that  the  people 
of  Italy  have  never  enjoyed  the  opportunity  which 
we  Americans  have  always  had,  namely,  a  free 
education.  In  the  second  place,  money  in  their 
country  is  scarce,  and  they  have  not  placed  the 
high  value  on  their  labor  and  its  products  as  we 
have.  When,  we.  therefore, ask  an  Italian,  M  Why 
did  you  come?"  the  reply  very  often  is,  —  "Yes, 
if  we  onlv  had  had  a  little  "  monetta"  so  that  our 
children  might  have  gone  to  school  and  become 
a  "  professor,"  we  should  have  remained  in  the 
land  of  love  and  flowers,  —  but,  as  it  is,  we  had 
to  come  where  we  could  work  and  save  "  a  few 
pennies." 

What,  we  may  ask,  is  the  Italian's  first  im- 
pression of  our  large  cities?  Truly,  it  is  pathetic 
when  one  hears  them  exclaim,  M  Oi-me  '  In 
Italy  our  skies  are  so  blue,  the  flowers  are  so 
lovely,  our  cities  are  gardens  in  themselves,  every- 
thing speaks  of  music  and   of  love,  and  here,  we 


see  nothing  but  tall  buildings  covered  with  mi. eke 
and  dirt.  Here,  everybody  is  rushing  by  vou  as 
if  mad.  In  Italy  we  lived  out  of  doors  in  the 
sunshine,  but  here,  in  order  to  live  economically 
we  have  got  to  live  huddled  up  together  in  small, 
stifling  rooms." 

I  sometimes  venture  to  ask  foreign  friends, 
"  Why  don't  you  go  out  \\  est  to  live  where  land 
is  cheap,  and  where  you  can  live  out  of  doois  is 
Nature  intended  that  vou  should."  But  here, 
again,  we  find  a  verv  strong  trait  of  the  Italian 
character  predominating,  that  is  their  great  love 
for  one  another.  "It  is  impossible  tor  us  to 
separate,"  is  the  reply,  u  we  want  to  live  wheie  our 
friends  and  relatives  are."  We  rind,  consequentlv , 
as  many  as  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  Italians  occupv- 
ing  a  small  area  like  the  North  Fnd  ot  Buston. 

To  begin  with,  the  Italian  mothers  and  fathers 
who  come  here  seldom  change  their  ideas  ot  lite 
or  their  ways  of  living.  They  are  Italians,  and 
always  will  be,  but  how  about  their  children  ?  1  he 
children  adapt  themselves  at  once  to  our  Ameri- 
can customs.  Thev  attend  our  schools  and  leain 
in  a  verv  short  time  to  speak  our  language  quite 
fluently.  They  are  verv  affectionate,  quick  in 
their  actions,  and  wide  awake  as  to  what  is  going 
on  about  them.  As  we  follow  them  through  the 
grammar  school,  we  rind  that  most  of  them  are 
ambitious  and  willing  to  learn  in  order  to  make 
better  progress  in  the  future.  It  is  true  that  some 
of  the  younger  generation  leave  school  as  soon  as 
the  law  allows  them  to,  and  go  to  work  in  shoe 
shops  and  all  sorts  of  factories;  not  because  thev 
want  to,  but  because  circumstances  demand  it. 
But  those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  ot  hav- 
ing had  thriftv  parents  who  have  saved  a  penny 
for  a  rainy  day,  go  to  high  school,  and  then  it  is 
only  a  short  time  before  we  suddenly  discover  a 
shingle  hanging  out  below  the  window,  "  Dr. 
Bonriglio."  The  son  has  at  last  become  the  pro- 
fessional man  that  the  mother  wanted  so  much. 

Meanwhile,  how  have  the  father  and  mother 
lived  ?  Have  thev  been  happy  ?  Being  more  or 
less  timid  and  afraid  of  the  strange,  cold  atmos- 
phere about  them,  thev  do  not  venture  boldly 
forth  into  the  world  and  make  great  strides  towards 
"  progress."  We  rind  that  the  women  toil  in 
their  homes  from  morn  till  night,  providing  tor 
the  large  families,  while  the  men  work  out. 

The  Italian  who  has  a  good  home  and  is  com- 
fortably situated  ;  or,  who  has  a  good  livelihood 
couldn't  be  hired  to  leave  his  M  Sunny  Shores  of 
Italy  "  even  for  a  short  visit  to  the  "  Land  of 
Miracles,"  America.  Let  us,  for  example,  trace 
the  history  of  one  of  many  interesting  families 
which  I  have  had  the  occasion  to  observe. 

The  parents  came  to   this  country  about  thirty 
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years  ago  with  very  little  or  no  money.      We  rind  was  very  essential.      Each    and   ever)    one  of  the 

them  on  arrival  huddled  up  in  a  small  flat  of  three  six  children,  therefore,  applied  themselves  very  dil- 

rooms  on  the  fifth  floor  of  an  old  tenement  house,  igently  to  the  studies  for  which    thev  seemed   best 

poorly    ventilated,  and   only    one    small    kerosene  fitted,  with   the    result   that    they  are   an    excellent 

lamp   to   light    up    the  whole    place.       The   father  example  of  American  assimilation  and  progress. 

was  a  fisherman  by  trade,  and  even  -evening  seated  We  have  to-dav  in    this  family  a  business   man, 

on  the  floor  of  the  kitchen  near  a  tub  with  his  wife  a  school  teacher,   two   seamstresses,  an   artist,  and 

and   two   children   thev   prepared   the    bait   for    his  a  woodcarver  ;   and  the  nicest   thing  of  all  is,  that 

catch.      The  father  left  home  for  fishing  anywhere  they  live  for  one  another  and  are  all  happy.      This 

from    ii   p.  m.  to   3   a.  M.,  according  to  the   tides,  is  only  one  of  the  many  interesting  Italian  families 

and  had  often  to  endure  much  suffering,  owing  to  that    we    find    here    in    America.      But   there   are 

the    extreme    weather    along    our    New    England  many  other   families   who    are    differently   situated 

Coast.      The    fact    that    there    were   only    certain  and    perhaps   not   so    fortunate  and  successful,  but 

months  in  which   he  could  work  was  still   sadder,  to  whom   this   country,  nevertheless,  owes  a  great 

He,  therefore,  had  to   plan    and   think  a  great  deal  deal. 

in   order  to   make   his   small   earnings   last   over  a  Eet    me   here   illustrate   the    men  whom    I  have 

period  of  twelve  months.      In   the  meanwhile,  the  often   observed    and  whom    the  world    knows  only 

family  grew,  until  there  were  six  children  ranging  as     "gang,"   or    "pick     and     shovel     men,"    but 

from     four  to   twelve   years    of    age.      The    older  whose   home    life   is    perhaps    far    superior    to   the 

children   went   to   school,  and   at    the    same   time  man  who  can  easily    afford  to  lead  the  "  idle  life." 

earned  money  by  selling  newspapers  mornings  and  It  is  these   men  who  are   the   real    bunders  of  this 

evenings.      When,    before    very    lon^,    the    father  country.     Who  built  our  railroads,  and  bridges,  and 

died,  the   mother  was   compelled   to   take   in    such  ■  streets?      Who  made  our  parks  and  built    our  hue 

sewing  as   finishing   pants   or  vests  for  a  tailor,  or  buildings,  and  who  have  been  able  to  transform  an 

doing    other    odd    jobs    for    the    neighbors.      She  ugly  patch  of  woodland  into  an  attractive  farm  or 

worked  at  anything,  providing  it  was  honest.  beautiful  garden  : 

Three   or    four   years    later  the    boy   Giuseppe,  I  never  go  by  a  gang  of  these  men  without  sav- 

now  sixteen  years   old,  who  had   sold   papers,  was  ing   deep   down    in    my  heait,"You    are   the    real 

engaged  in  a   cobbler's   store  as  assistant,  and  be-  kings  and  princes,  for  without    you,  and   the   labor 

gan  to  view  the  world  with  another  eye.      He  felt  of  your  hands  we  could  not  have  a  city  so  beauti- 

that  as  a  man  it  was  much  better  to  be  "  boss  "  than  ful  and  so  renowned." 

to    be  bossed,  so    he  worked    hard   during   the  day 

and  went  to    night  school  in   order  to  perfect  his 

English   and   "ream    to    do    numbers."      In   other  A    Witch's    Soliloquy 

words,    he    was    interested     in    arithmetic.       The  Kate    W.  Buck 

younger  children    not  only   went    to    school,  but  ,               ,         ,    _,         ,                          , .   . 

.    .      •-,                    ...          ii-         i                iii        i  Pf  <in  at  tit  to  the  Thursday  Afternoon  Girls 
joined    some    of    the    clubs    in    the    neighborhood 

where  they    were   taught    to    be   little    housekeep-  A  Hallow-e'en  Witch  came  down  my  way, 

ers,  sewing,  manual  training,  music,  etc.  Astride  of  her  broomstick-steed  ; 

Two    of   the  girls   were    especially    talented    in  As  she  perched  on  the  roof  1  heard  her  say, — 

sewing,  and    one   was  passionately  fond  of  music,  "They  call  me  a  Witch  indeed  ! 

while  the  third  boy  developed.the  arts  of  designing  What  would    the)   say  if  they  knew  that    my  head 

and  carving.      The   older  boys,  having  had  a  taste  Was  made  from  a  pumpkin  fine? 

of  the   bitterness    of  life,   were   determined   to   do  Or,  that  my  eves,  so  wicked  and  red, 

everything    in    their    power    to    help    the   younger  Were  plucked  from  a   cranberry-vine? 

members   of  the    family  make  the  most   of    every  What  would   they    say  if  they    knew  that    mv    feet 

opportunity.      They  took  a  certain    pride  in  intro-  Were  walnut  shells,  o-ho  ! 

ducing    Maria,  who   had    made    her  own    dress,  or  Or  that  my  hair,  so  grey  and  neat, 

embroidered    the   family   initial   on   the   bedspread.  Was  but  a  mass  of  tow  ? 

And    Carlotta  was    always  asked   to  sing   and  play  Truly,  '  What  fools  these  mortals  be' — 

her    mandolin    for  "  the    company."       Conditions  (Shakespeare  is  ever  right ), 

gradually  changed,  until  now  the  family  no  longer  For  pumpkin-heads,  twixt  you  and  me, 

lives  shut  up  in  a  small    house,  but   has    moved    to  Are  strutting  day  and  night' 

much  more  desirable   quarters   in  a  more  inspiring  We  see  them  marching  about  the  street, 

atmosphere.  In  buzz  carts  too,  they're  found, 

As  the  children  grew  up,  thev   all   decidedly  felt  And  they  all  think  that  thev   can't  be  beat, 

that  in  order  to    be  a   success  in  life  an   education  As  they  hop  along  the  ground 
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Just  here  the  Witch's  cat  gave  a  howl, 

And  she  quickly  her  broomstick  seized  ; 

While,  out  in  the  woods,  there  hooted  an  owl, 

And  a  Gee-mi-whi/.-i-cus  sneezed  ! 

The  Witch,  in  a  hurry,  swiftly  flew; 

Like  a  comet  she  flashed  through  the  air! 

And  all  I  could  hear  was   the  black  cat's  "mew" 

And  a  laugh  like  a  trumpet's  blare  ! 

I  thought  of  what  the  crone  had  said, 

While  the  mocking  owl   cried,  "  Who-oo-oo"; 

And  wondered  that  night,  as  I  went  to  bed, 

If  my  head  was  a  pumpkin  too  ! 


What   a    Librarian    Desires    Her 
Library  to  be  like 

May   J.    Minton 
Custodian,     South      Boston     Branch,     Boston     Public 

Library. 

It  goes  without  saving  that  every  Librarian 
wants  her  library  to  be  an  influence  for  good  in 
the  communitv.  The  surest  means  to  this  end  is 
to  make  her  library  a  happv  librarv.  To  be 
happv,  a  librarv,  like  a  human  being,  must  be 
comfortable  physically,  and  useful  mentally.  No 
person  can  be  happv  reading  in  a  librarv  where 
the  Ii<j;ht  strains  his  eves  and  the  air  makes  his 
head  ache.  Also,  under  these  conditions  no  lib- 
rarv starTcan  reach  its  highest  degree  of  service 
to  the  public.  Vigorous,  healthv,  happv  assis- 
tants do  not  flourish  in  a  poorlv-lighted,  poorlv- 
ventilated  librarv.  I  want  my  librarv  phvsicallv 
comfortable,  as  I  want  mv  home  phvsicallv  com- 
fortable. Phvsicians  tell  us  that  the  mental  and 
m  >r.il  well-being  of  the  individual  depends  on  his 
phvsical  well-being.  As  the  Phvsician-in-charge 
of  mv  librarv  I  maintain  that  its  mental  and  moral 
well-being  are  dependent  on  its  phvsical  well-being. 
Put  the  lights  where  thev  are  needed  and  where 
thev  do  not  glare  in  somebodv's  eves  ;  provide 
ventilation  apparatus  which  ventilates;  finally, 
supplv  adequate  means  for  keeping  a  Librarv  clean 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  labor.  So  much  fur 
the  phvsical  side  of  it. 

The  next  step  on  the  road  to  a  happv  librarv  is 
not  so  simple.  To  be  mentallv  useful  to  an  ever- 
changing  population  is  an  ever-changing  problem. 
The  books  needed  and  provided  this  vear  are 
needed  less  next  vear,  and  in  five  vears  are  out-of 
date  and  not  needed  at  all.  Each  vear,  material 
which  was  indispensable  when  new,  must  make 
way  for  this  vear's  demands.  It  is  not  always 
possible  for  the  Librarian  to  distinguish  the  real 
demands  which  will  have  lasting  results  from  the 
superficial  whims.      She   can  onlv  do   her  best  and 


trust  that  her  errors  in  judgment  are  at  least  bal- 
anced bv  her  correct  decisions. 

To  conclude,  I  want  mv  librarv  to  be  happv. 
If  it  is  happv,  the  people  will  use  it.  If  the  peo- 
ple use  it,  it  will  be  an  influence  for  good  in  the 
communitv. 


What   a   Library  Patron    Desires 
His  Library  to  be  Like 

Henry   C.   Sartorio 

In  the  short  space  allowed  an  article  it  is 
impossible  to  develop  so  large  a  subject  as  is  sug- 
gested bv  the  above  title,  and  one  must  limit  him- 
self to  only  hint  at  a  few  neglected  aspects  of  the 
case. 

A  great  deal  has  been  done  in  the  last  twentv- 
five  vears  to  develop  the  art  of  making  Public 
Libraries  well  organized,  more  efficient,  and  more 
easilv  reached  bv  the  average  reader.  Schools 
have  been  opened  to  train  librarians;  files  and 
catalogues  have  been  devised  ;  the  most  perfect 
attention  to  details  has  been  paid,  with  the  end 
in  view  of  increasing  the    usefulness   of  libraries. 

It  is  an  unceasing  source  of  wonder  and  grati- 
tude for  a  foreigner  who  conies  to  America  to  see 
how  easilv  one  mav  take  home  va'uable  books, and 
enjov  the  beautiful,  comfortable  rooms  provided 
for  those  who  prefer  to  read  in  the  library  itself. 

There  is  still  one  side  of  the  problem  which  is 
as  vet  only  imperfectly  considered  by  the  libra- 
rians, and  that,  if  properly  handled,  will  undoubt- 
edly prove  itself  to  be  of  great  profit  to  the  patrons 
of  Public  Libraries. 

I  have  especially  in  mind  libraries  patronized 
bv  immigrants  and  new  Americans,  as  is  the  case 
of  the  North  End  Librarv;  and  I  will  illustrate 
my  point  with  the  story  of  the  experience  of  one 
of  mv  friends. 

While  still  a  bov,  this  friend  of  mine  was  a 
great  reader.  He  was  living  near  a  cathedral  li- 
brarv in  a  large  city  in  Northern  Italy,  and  so  was 
well  supplied  with  books  for  a  few  years  ;  but  the 
librarv  was  small,  and  one  day  he  found  himself 
without  new  books.  He  wanted  more  books  to 
read,  but  he  did  not  know  the  kind  of  books  he 
wanted,  and  his  people  were  too  busy  to  pay  at- 
tention to  his  intellectual  need.  After  some  in- 
quiry, he  heard  of  the  great  librarv  of  Brere,  one 
of  the  largest  in  his  city,  and  so  one  day  he  summed 
up  all  his  courage,  entered  with  tear  and  tremb- 
ling the  imposing  building,  went  up  the  magnificent 
"  scalone,"  opened  the  double  doors,  and  found 
himself  in  the  Temple  of  learning.  He  was  bv  this 
time  almost    fainting  with    fear,  yet   the   thirst   for 
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knowledge    gave    him    courage    enough  to    stop  a  It  is  within  the  power  of  the   librarian  to  make 

brass-buttoned,  important-looking  man  and  to  ask  either  an  active  citizen  or  an  anarchist  out  of  the 

for  a  book.  peasant ;   to  show  the  anarchist  that  others  in  dif- 

"  What  kind  of  book,  my  boy?"  ferent  ways   are  also  trving  to   bring  about  social 

"  I  do  not  know  ;    I  want  just  a  book."  justice,  or  to    make   him  a   danger  to  the  commu- 

The  man  placed  his  hand  on  the  bov's  shoulder,  nity;   to   cheer   the  working    man,  or  to  make  him 

led  him    out   of  the   library  and  told  him  to  come  despair;    to    guide    the    imagination    of  bovs   into 

back  "  when    he   knew  exactly  what   he  wanted."  good  channels,  or  to  make  them  wild  and  reckiess  ; 

My  friend  told  me  later  that  he  was   too  young  at  to  develop  good  traits  in  girls,  or  to   let   them    in- 

that  time  to  be  able    to   analyze    his    feelings,  but  dulge  in  flirtation  ;   all    these  according  to  the   li- 

that  he  was  as  humiliated  as  if  a  great  wrong  had  brarian's  ability  to   understand   the   patrons  of  his 

been  done  him.      He  eventually  found  a  Circulat-  library  and  their  stages  of  development;    for  many 

u\r  Library  of  French  novels,  and   their  influence  books,  which  although  not  bad,  may  still  do  wrong 

led  him  for  many  years  into  evils  of  all  kinds.  if  read  by  the  wrong  person. 

This,  may  be  an  extreme  case,  but  I  am  inclined  In  the    center    of   the  Catalogue  Room    of   the 

to  think  that  a  good   many,  I  dare  sav    the    larger  new     VVidener    Library     in     Harvard     University, 

number   of    immigrants    that    enter    an    American  there  is  a  desk   where    Mr.  Briggs  sits, —  the  man 

library  are  as   helpless  as  my  young  friend  was  in  who  is  supposed  to  answer  all  questions   that    stu- 

the  great  library  ot  Brere.  dents  and  readers  may  ask. 

In  a  country  whose  language  they  do  not  know,  I    well    remember  the   sense   of  gratitude  I  had 

or  know  it  only  imperfectly,  and  with  a  very  rud-  one  dav,  when,  unable   to   find    a    necessary  docu- 

imental   knowledge    ot    their    own    language,  as  is  ment,  I  walked  up  to  his  desk  and   was    met   by  a 

the  case  of  many,  these   immigrants  venture  with  courteous  gentleman,  who   tried   earnestly  to  bcth 

blind  steps  into  the  mysterious  fields   of  both    for-  grasp  and  solve  the  problem    which    was    puzzling 

eign  and  English  literature.  me,    as   if  for   him    to   solve   that   problem    was   a 

Of  one    thing   and    only   of  that  alone  they  are  question  of  life  and  death, 

sure;   that   thev  want    to    read,  to    know,  to  have  May  such  a  spirit  of  "Briggism"  spread   more 

41  just  a  book."  and   more  in    ail   libraries,  and   especially  in  those 

What  a  wonderful  opportunity  for   a    librarian  !  patronized    by  the  newcomers,  to  properly  answer 

To   suggest,   to    guide,  to    lead    the    reading    of  the  pathetic  request  : 

these    people    according   to   their   age,    mentality,  "  We  want  '  just  a  book.'  " 

training  and    type.       This   is,  indeed,  a    wonderful 

opportunity,  raising  the  profession  of  the  librarian 

until    it    becomes  a   "  ministry    of  feeding    minds 

thirsty  with  knowledge."      It    is   even    more   than  oOLvlAL/     oLK  V  lOt/ 

that;    it    is    the    "art    of  making    characters,    the  .,     ,-,    ,¥ 

,     .,  ,.          c  c             \                   ,,  &  R.  G.  Heiman 

buildmg  ot  ruture  Americans. 

Examine  for  a  few  moments  the  procession  of  Hull  Street  Settlement  and  Medical 

people    that    patronize   the    type   of  library  which  ■**■      •         r>- 

H    *_             "    ,                  • *  Mission  Dispensary 

we  have  in  mind.  r             J 

Here  is  a  southern  Italian  peasant  scarcely  able  "  Is  there  any  need  of  a  dispensary  on  Hull  Street, 

to  read,  bewildered   by    new   conditions  which    he  with  the  Massachusetts,  City,  and  other  numerous 

does  not  understand;   there   is   a   city  man  imbued  hospitals  in  Boston  proper?  "    I  asked  myself  as  I 

with  anarchistic  doctrines,  whose   heart   aches   for  walked  to  36  Hull  Street,  to  interview  Mrs.  Taylor, 

the  surFrance  of  his    fellow   men   and    who   wishes  the   superintendent   of  the  Hull    Street  Settlement 

economical  justice ;   a  third  is  a  worn-out  working  and    Medical     Mission.      That    question    was    an- 

nun,    religious   and    law   abiding;   then   there  are  swered  as    I    opened  the    door.      Every  seat    in  the 

bovs  with  vivid  imaginations,  full  of  life  and  fun  ;  waiting  room  was  filled.      One  glance  showed  me 

other  bovs,   lazy   and   lymphatic;    giggling  girls;  men,  women,  and    children  waiting   their  turn   to 

serious  minded  young  ladies;   people  of  every  type  see  the  doctors. 

and  description.      Thev  all  want  "  just  a  book."  The    Medical    Mission  has  been    caring  for   the 

Think  of  the  opportunity  and  the  responsibility  sick  and  needy  of  the  North  End  since  i8q2.      It 

of  the    person  who    sits    at   the    desk.      What    an  was  started  by  students    from    the. Boston  Univer- 

amount  of  either  good  or  evil  can  be  done  by  plac-  sitv  School  of  Theology  as  a  "  center  of  uplifting 

ing  the   right   or  the  wrong  book   in   the   hands  of  influence    and    practical    teaching."       later,    Dr. 

such  people  !  Harriet    J.  Cooke   saw  a   need  for  holding  clinics, 
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and  the  value  of  this  work  was  recognized  bv  the 
Women's  Home  Missionary  Societv  or"  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  who  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  maintaining  the  place. 

Ine  building  has  the  best  location  in  the  North 
End.  It  faces  Copps'  Hill  Burying  Ground, 
where  one  sees  green  grass,  (ine  trees  and  blue  skv, 
and  from  the  upper  floor  of  the  building  there  is  a 
glimpse  or"  Boston  Harbor.  The  house  inside  is 
large  and  roomy.  The  entire  first  floor  is  given 
over  to  the  medical  and  surgical  department,  while 
the  upper  floors  are  used  for  club  work  and  quar- 
ters for  the  nine  resident  workc 

Clinics  are  held  even  forenoon,  and  evenings 
tor  emergencv  cases.  There  are  thirteen  volun- 
teer phvsicians,  two  resident  phvsicians,  and  four 
nurses  on  the  star}".  A  dental  clinic  was  opened 
in  1912;  and  a  nose,  ear,  and  throat  specialist 
has  given  his  services  for  some  time.  Obstetric 
cases  are  taken  care  of  bv  both  doctors  and  nurses. 
Most  of  the  patients  and  club  members  are  Ital- 
ians, and  verv  valuable  sen  ice  is  therefore  ren- 
dered the  Mission  bv  an  Italian  interpreter  who 
has  been  with  it  for  some  vears. 

Although  separate  from  the  dispensarv,  vet 
closely  interwoven, is  the  regular  settlement  work, 
carried  on  bv  the  Mission.  There  are  at  present 
ten  bovs'  clubs,  under  the  direction  or  young  men 
Harvard;  five  girls'  clubs,  and  rive  young 
women's  clubs.  Two  of  these  groups  are  com- 
posed of  workers  from  SchrafTt's  candv  factory, 
who  are  interested  in  camprire  activities  and  have 
as  their  leader  Miss  Harris,  who  is  also  the  wel- 
fare worker  at  Schrafr 

The  Mothers'  Club  is  doing  verv  good  work  in 
making  clothes  for  themselves  and  their  children. 
A  number  of  mothers  bring  their  babies  along,  and 
altogether  thev  make  a  congenial  and  happv  group. 
The  children,  too,  learn  to  sew  and  keep  house, 
through  the  training  thev  receive  in  the  kitchen 
garden.  Manv  voungsters  learn  the  value  of  a 
clean  home,  and  how  to  make  it  clean  and 
attractive. 

An  important  part  of  the  work  is  the  stamp 
saving  stations.  One  station  is  at  the  Mission  for 
the  bovs,  and  others  are  at  the  various  candv  fac- 
tories. Through  the  industrial  classes  for  women 
the  bovs'  and  girls'  clubs,  the  stamp  sav- 
-tations,  and  the  numerous  social  gatherings  and 
picnics  which  are  planned  bv  friends  and  churches, 
the  members  of  the  house  are  "  helped  to  be  self- 
reliant  and  self-respecting,  to  become  efficient  in 
practical  arts,  and  familiar  with  some  of  the  fun- 
damentals of  a  liberal  education." 


The    Pcmegranate  Seeds 

Copyright  by  Edith  Guerrier,  1915 

(Concluded  from  November  number 

nebf  plain.  Ceres  comes  in  and  sits  on  the 
<>ni.      A  peasant  woman  enters.) 

Ceres:  My  good  woman,  ha\e  vou  seen  any- 
thing of  a  little  girl  with  golden  hair,  dressed  all 
in  yellow  : 

Woman  :    No,  mv  ladv. 

Cer^  :  I  have  searched  for  her  without  food 
or  rest  for  a  night  and  a  dav. 

W  oman  :  Have  vou  asked  the  creatures  of  the 
woods  and  streams,  my  ladv  I 

Ceres  :  I  have  asked  the  fairies  who  live  in  the 
trees  and  the  fountains.  I  have  asked  the  ltttle 
fauns  and  satvrs,  I  have  even  been  to  Fan,  god  of 
the  woods. 

Woman  :  That  door  near  vou  leads  to  the  cave 
where  Goddess  Hecate  lives.  Fve  heard  that  she 
spends  most  of  her  time  groaning  and  weeping, 
so  since  vou  too  are  unhappv  she  mav  speak  to 
you.  People  say  she  knows  nearly  everything 
that  happens. 

Ceres  :    I  will  rap  on  the  door. 

Woman  :  Well,  I  must  go  on  mv  way.  I 
should  not  like  to  see  her  as  they  sav  she  has  a 
dog's  head.  I  wish  vou  good  fortune,  ladv.  (She 
■  '. 

Ceres  (raps  on  the  door  and  Hecate  comes  out)  : 
O  Hecate,  if  vou  ever  lose  a  daughter  you  will 
know  what  sorrow  is.  Tell  me,  for  pity's  sake, 
have  vou  seen  mv  poor  child  Proserpina  pass  by 
the  door  of  vour  cavern  : 

Hecate  :  No,  Mother  Ceres,  I  have  seen  noth- 
ing of  vour  daughter.  I  did  hear  a  voung  girl 
shrieking  and  I  suppose  it  was  vour  child.  You 
mav  be  quite  sure  some  cruel  monster  has  eaten 
her  up.  You  will  surely  never  see  her  again,  so 
you'd  be:ter  come  and  live  with  me  and  we  will 
be  the  two  saddest  women  in  the  world. 

Ceres:  Not  vet,  dark  Hecate.  I  will  not  give 
up  searching  for  her  till  I  know  she  is  dead. 

Hecate  :  I  shall  go  into  mv  cave  for  here 
conies  that  silly  sun-god  who  is  always  smiling 
and  happv.      (SI  >;.) 

(  Phcebus  enters  smilln 

Ceres  :  Phcebus,  can  vou  tell  me  what  has 
become  of  my  dear  Proserpina  ? 

Phcebl's  :  Proserpina,  Proserpina,  did  you  call 
her  name:  Ah,ves,  I  remember  her  now,  a  \  erv 
lovely  child,  indeed.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  my 
dear  madam,  that  I  did  see  her  not  long  ago. 
You  mav  be  quite  happv,  she  is  in  good  hands. 
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Ceres  {wringing  her  hands) :  Oh  where  is  my 
dear  child  ? 

Phcebus  :  Why,  as  she  was  gathering  flowers 
— she  reallv  has  an  exquisite  taste  in  flowers — she 
was  suddenly  snatched  up  and  carried  off  by  King 
Pluto  to  his  kingdom.  I  assure  vou  she  will  have 
a  gold  bed  to  sleep  on,  a  gold  spoon  to  eat  with, 
a  diamond  looking  glass  to  see  her  lovely  face  in, 
and  she  will  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long. 

Ceres  :  Hush  !  say  not  a  word  more.  She  will 
not  cease  to  mourn  for  me,  her  mother,  day  and 
night.  Will  you  not  go  with  me,  Phoebus,  to 
demand  my  little  daughter  of  this  wicked   Pluto? 

Phcebus  :  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  not  time, 
dear  madam. 

Ceres:  Ah,  Phoebus,  your  heart  is  as  hard  as 
the  diamonds  you  speak  of.  Though  I  don't 
know  where  the  gate  to  Pluto's  dominion  lies,  I 
will  never  cease  searching  for  it  till  I  find  it. 

Phcebus  (goes  out  singing) : 

Good-bye,  solemn  Ceres. 

1  beg  you  not  to  fret. 
Your  little  Proserpina 

Is  Pluto's  dearest  pet. 

Ceres  :  No  one  will  have  pity  on  me.  1  shall 
curse  the  ground.      (She  naves  her  hand.) 

Wither  and  rot,  mildew  and  blight, 
Kill  every  plant,  help  my  sad  plight. 

Let  nothing  green 

Henceforth  be  seen, 

Till  safe  and  sound 

My  child  I've  found. 

(All  growing  things  disappear  from  sight  and  the 
earth  becomes  a  desert.  Ceres  goes  out.  A  peasant 
man  and  woman  come  in. ) 

Man  :  Is  not  this  the  saddest  sight  vou  ever 
saw  ? 

Woman:  Not  a  spear  of  green  in  sight.  We 
shall  all  die,  some  god  has  cursed  the  ground. 

Man:  I  think  it  must  be  the  stately  woman  I 
met  yesterday.  She  had  lost  her  daughter,  and  I 
somehow  thought  from  her  looks  and  the  poppy 
wreath  in  her  hair  that  she  was  Ceres  the  Goddess 
of  harvest. 

Woman  :  I  met  her  to-day,  but  I  never  thought 
of  her  being  Ceres. 

Man  :  We  must  call  all  the  people  together 
and  prav  for  me  re  v.      (  They  go  out.) 

{Pluto's  Palace.) 

Pluto:  The  child  appears  to  be  quite  happy 
now.  It  seems  as  though  she  brought  sunshine 
with  her.  (Proserpina  comes  in.)  My  own  little 
Proserpina,  I  wish  you  could  like  me  a  little  better. 

Proserpina  :  You  should  have  tried  to  make 
me  like  you  before  carrying  me  off".  If  you  will 
only  take  me  back  I  will  surely  come  to  visit  you. 

Pluto:  No,  no,  I  will  not  trust  vou.  You  are 
too   fond   of  living  in  the   daylight  and    gathering 


flowers.  How  foolish  that  is  !  Don't  you  really 
think  my  precious  stones  that  last  forever  prettier 
than  violets,  which  fade  so  quickly  ? 

Proserpina  :  Not  half  so  pretty.  (She  covers 
her  face  with  her  hands  and  hursts  into  tears.)  O  my 
sweet  violets,  shall  I  never  see  vou  again  ? 

Pluto  :  Dear  little  Proserpina,  do  you  still  dis- 
like me  so  much  ? 

Proserpina  (peeping  betiveen  her  fingers): 
Perhaps  —  Perhaps  I  love  you  a  little,  little  bit. 

Pluto  :  Do  you,  indeed,  my  dear  child  ? 
Well,  1  have  not  deserved  it,  after  keeping  vou  a 
prisoner  so  many  months.  You  have  not  eaten  any- 
thing in  all  the  time,  either.  Is  there  nothing  you 
would  like  r 

Proserpina  :  I  have  no  appetite  for  anything 
unless  it  might  be  a  piece  of  my  mother's  bread 
and  butter  or  a  bit  of  fruit  from  her  garden. 

Pluto:  I  will  send  above  ground  for  some  fruit 
at  once.  (  He  stamps  on  the  ground  and  a  Page  ap- 
pears.} Go  instantly  to  the  finest  garden  on  earth 
and  bring  us  its  most  delicious  fruit. 

Page  :   I  obey,  my  King.      {He goes  out.) 

Proserpina  :    He  is  a  very  fast  runner,  isn't  he  ; 

Pluto:  Before  we  could  count  a  hundred  he 
will  be  here  again. 

Proserpina  :  1  will  go  to  the  garden  and  watch 
for  him.  But  I  shall  not  eat  the  fruit  even  if  I 
want  to.      (She  goes  out.     Pluto  goes  to  thewtndow.) 

Pi.uto  :  Bv  the  way  Cerberus  is  acting  I  think 
some  one  from  above  ground  is  coming.  There, 
Cerberus,  be  quiet.  I  see  the  man.  It  is  Quick- 
silver, messenger  of  the  Gods. 

{Quicksilver  comes  in.) 

(Quicksilver  :    Hail   to  you    King  of  the  lower 


regions. 


Pluto:    Welcome,  merry  Quicksilver. 

Quicksilver:  I  am  not  merry  to-day,  King 
Pluto,  because  all  the  people  on  earth  are  dying. 

Pluto  :    How  can  1  help  that  ? 

Quicksilver  :  Bv  sending  little  Proserpina  back 
to  her  mother. 

Pluto  :  Here  comes  Proserpina  ;  see  how 
happy  the  child  is. 

(Proserpina  comes  in.) 

Proserpina  :  I  should  like  a  taste  of  fruit  from 
the  sunny  earth  upstairs,  but  I  know  better  than 
to  eat  any  while  I  am  here.  {Page  comes  running 
in  with  a  dried  pomegranate.)  What  is  that  miser- 
able looking  thing  ? 

Page  :  It  is  the  only  piece  of  fruit  left  in  the 
whole  world. 

Proserpina  :    You   are    quite   mistaken,   I    am 
sure.      (She  smells  the  fruit.)      There   are  as  many 
as  a  hundred  beautiful,  rosy-cheeked  pomegranates 
on  the  tree  before  my  mother  Ceres'  door. 
Page:    I  will  search  again.      (He  goes  out .) 
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Proserpina  :  I  believe  it  is  too  hard  to  bite. 
( She  puts  it  to  her  mouth.  Just  then  Piuto  and 
Quicksilver  appear  and  she  throws  it  behind  her.) 

Pluto  :  My  little  Proserpina,  Quicksilver  says 
all  the  people  on  earth  are  dying  because  I  am 
keeping  you  here. 

Proserpina  :  O  my  poor  mother  !  Let  me  go 
to  her,  dear  King  Pluto. 

Pluto:  Your  mother  cannot  die,  but  she  has 
caused  all  the  grain  and  fruit  on  earth  to  die  till 
you  are  given  back  to  her,  so  I  give  you  your 
liberty.      Hurry  home,  dear  child. 

Proserpina  (putting  her  arms  about  his  neck)  : 
Poor  old  Pluto,  all  alone  here  in  the  dark.  (She 
kisses  him.)  I  do  love  you  a  little  and  I  will  come 
to  see  you. 

Ouicksilver  (hurries  her  off  whispering):  Come 
along  quickly,  his  majesty  may  change  his  mind, 
and  be  sure  you  say  nothing  about  taking  a  bite 
from  the  pomegranate.  (Proserpina  and  Quicksilver 
go  out.) 

Pluto  :  It  is  really  foolish  to  give  her  up  so 
easily,  she  was  beginning  to  love  me,  too.  I  will  go 
after  her  and  bring  her  back  again.      (He  goes  out.) 

(In  front  of  Ceres'  house.      Ceres  comes  in.) 

Ceres:  I  must  be  losing  my  mind.  I  cer- 
tainly told  the  grass  and  grain  not  to  grow  till  my 
little  Proserpina  was  restored  to  my  arms. 

(Proserpina  comes  in.) 

Proserpina  :  Here  open  your  arms  dear  mother, 
and  take  your  little  daughter  into  them.  (She 
runs  into  Ceres'  arms.) 

Ceres  :  Dear,  dear  child,  it  seems  as  though 
you  had  been  gone  a  hundred  years  instead  of  six 
months,  but  tell  me  truly  if  you  have  tasted  any 
food  while  in  Hades. 

Proserpina  :  Until  this  very  day  I  did  not  taste 
a  thing,  but  just  before  Ouicksilver  came,  one  of 
King  Pluto's  pages  brought  me  a  little  old,  dry 
pomegranate.  I  had  just  taken  a  bite  when  the 
King  and  Ouicksilver  came  in.  I  did  not  swallow 
a  bit,  my  dear  mother,  but  I  am  afraid  six  seeds 
remained  in  my  mouth. 

Ceres:  Oh,  miserable  me  '  For  each  of  those 
six  seeds  vou  must  spend  one  month  in  King 
Pluto's  palace.  I  can  only  have  you  half  the  time, 
the  rest  you  must  spend  with  the  good-for-nothing 
King  of  Darkness. 

Proserpina  :  Don't  speak  so  crossly  of  the 
poor  king,  I  think  I  can  bear  six  months  in  his 
palace  if  I  may  spend  the  other  six  with  you. 
He  is  so  lonely  and  sad  that  it  will  be  quite  a 
comfort  to  make  him  happy.  And  now,  dear 
mother,  may  I  go  and  finish  the  flower  chain  I  was 
to  make  for  the  nymphs  ? 

Ceres  :  Yes,  I  will  go  with  you,  little  sunbeam. 
I  don't  wonder  King  Pluto  wants  vou  to  brighten 
his  dreary  palace. 


North  End  Items 

,-,  ,.  Sarah  Herman 

Editors  :  ,,  ., 

Sophie  Stearns. 

Noith  End  Union. 

The  clubs  of  the  North  End  Union  are  slowly 
reorganizing,  and  the  work  will  continue  as  usual. 
On  December  i  ith,  the  Saturday  Morning  Sewing 
Class,  which  is  composed  of  girls  about  i  2  or  15 
years  of  age,  gave  an  Operetta  entitled  "  A  Chiist- 
mas  Play,"  tor  the  Kindergarten  and  the  Play 
Room  children.  The  various  orher  clubs  will 
have  the  usual  Christmas  Festivities. 

Social  Service  House. 

The  members  of  the  North  Bennet  Street  In- 
dustrial School  have  formed  a  Committee  League, 
for  a  Community  Christmas,  composed  of  one 
delegate  each  from  the  different  neighborhood 
houses,  schools,  churches,  and  school  centers. 
The  plan  is  to  have  a  large  Christmas  Tree  lighted 
in  the  North  End  Park  on  Christmas  Eve.  The 
committee  is  hoping  to  have  all  the  neighbors  light 
up  their  houses  and  hang  wreaths  outside  the 
windows.  Groups  of  younger  people  are  already 
practising  the  carols,  and  all  persons  are  cordially 
invited  to  learn  to  sing  these.  A  cornet  player 
will  be  present  to  give  the  correct  tune.  Miss 
Alice  P.  Vanstan  is  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
and  asks  everyone  to  help  create  Christmas 
cheer. 

Another  very  interesting  event,  is  the  reorganiz- 
ing of  the  Mothers'  Club,  with  a  membership  of 
about  50  mothers.  Most  of  these  mothers  are 
Italians.  They  are  taught  sewing,  embroidery, 
music,  knitting,  and  dressmaking.  The  dues  are 
50  cents  per  year,  which  covers  the  salaries  for  the 
teachers.  On  December  8th  the  managers  of  the 
Industrial  School  gave  a  tea  to  the  volunteers. 
The  reception  committee  were  Miss  Williams, 
Miss  Sharp,  Miss  Homans,  and  Miss  Jordan. 

The  boys  of  the  various  clubs  are  working  to 
better  conditions  at  the  North  End  Park,  and  the 
Bath  House. 

North  Bennet  Industrial  School. 

On  Wednesday  afternoons,  Mrs.  Mabel  W. 
Eames  teaches  the  Prevocational  Girls'  Class,  of 
the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School,  "  Hy- 
giene,"  and  "  First  Aid  to  the  Injured."  The 
girls  enjoy  the  course  and  find  it  very  interesting. 
Every  morning  these  same  girls  have  lunch  con- 
sisting of  a  cup  of  cocoa  and  two  crackers.  It  is 
made  and  served  by  the  advanced  pupils,  and  the 
tickets  are  sold  for  one  cent  each  by  a  girl  who 
acts  as  cashier.  The  girls  find  it  a  good  substitute 
for  candy,  and  all  enjoy  the  lunch. 
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The  Children 's  House. 

The  Children's  House  on  Parmenter  Street  is 
an  interesting  place,  and  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  children  belonging  to  the  house.  Miss  Bisbop 
and  Miss  Ingalls  are  in  charge,  and  thev  spend 
very  manv  happv  hours  with  the  children,  who 
also  find  it  very  interesting.  The  afternoon  classes 
are  from  3.30  until  5  o'clock.  The  ages  of  the 
children  attending  here  vary  from  six  to  fourteen 
years.  They  are  taught  dressmaking,  hygiene, 
cooking,  music,  and  what  they  like  most  of  all, 
story-telling.  The  evening  classes  are  made  up 
of  older  girls  who  have  formed  into  clubs,  and  thev 
also  do  interesting  work. 

Civic  Service  Mouse. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  offered  a  scholarship  of 
one  year's  tuition  of  $75.00  to  anv  eligible  and 
deserving  young  man  of  the  North  End,  in  anv 
one  of  the  following  departments  :  Law,  Automo- 
bile, Engineering,  and  Preparatory  Schools.  It  is 
an  unusual  offer,  and  any  man  interested,  is  cor- 
dially invited  to  trv  for  this  opportunitv. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Civic  Service  House 
have  joined  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  special 
course  in  Social  Service,  especially  intended  for 
social  workers.  This  course  commences  on  the 
rirst  Thursday  in  January,  and  ends  the  last 
Thursday  in  April.  Volunteer  workers  of  the 
North  End  are  invited  to  join,  as  all  tvpes  of  social 
work  will  be  discussed  by  leading  experts  from 
New  York  and  Boston,  interested  in  this  particular 
work. 

Eor  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Civic 
Service  House  a  class  has  been  formed  for  Polish 
children  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  them 
the  Polish  language,  so  that  thev  may  not  become 

~  O       '  J  j 

Americanized  to  such  an  extent  as  to  forget  their 
mother  tongue  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  classes  in 
English  are  being  held  for  the  parents  of  these 
children. 

There  will  be  a  special  non-partisan  political 
rally,  on  Sunday,  Dec.  14,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing vital  civic  and  social  questions  involved  in 
the  present  city  election.  All  the  candidates  will 
be  invited  to  speak,  and  all  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend. 

Boston  Municipal  Gymnasium. 

Anv  one  wishing  to  join  the  gymnasium  in  the 
Municipal  Building  on  North  Bennet  Street  may 
do  so  free  of  charge,  by  merely  applying  to  the 
instructor,  Mr.  James  F.  Winston.  The  classes 
for   women    are   held    on    Monday   and   Thursday 


mornings  at  10.30.  Instruction  is  given  in  calis- 
thenics, general  upbuilding  exercises,  and  gymnas- 
ium and  aesthetic  dancing.  At  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening  on  the  same  davs,  similar  instruction  is 
given  to  working  girls.  Classes  for  school  girls 
are  held  every  afternoon  at  4.30  for  games  and 
dancing. 

Construction  of  Sewers. 

The  mayor  has  approved  the  construction  of 
new  sewers  on  North  Bennet,  Wiggin,and  Tiles- 
ton  Streets. 

Markets 

After  two  years  of  low  prices,  all  indications 
point  to  the  shippers  having  a  very  Merry  Chris- 
mas,  for  all  vegetables  have  advanced  in  prices 
within  the  past  week.  The  shippers  hold  the  reins, 
and  in  all  probability  will  control  the  market  for 
the  next  month  at  least. 

The  following  are  the  Boston  receipts  for  the 
past  48  hours: — 1 744  barrels  and  668  boxes  ot 
apples,  115  crts.  cantaloupes,  ICO  boxes  dates, 
362  boxes  grape  fruit,  grt  crts.  grapes,  306 
boxes  lemons,  1296  boxes  California  and  5120 
boxes  Florida  oranges,  grape  fruit  and  tangerines, 
1310  bags  of  peanuts,  52  boxes  beets,  160 
crts.  celery,  69  cars  potatoes,  204  barrels  and 
1654  baskets  sweet  potatoes,  474  boxes  spinach, 
1  1  3  bis.  squash,  I  20  crts.  tomatoes.  The  price 
that  is  being  received  in  Boston  for  apples  averages 
about  1.52,011  Extra  Fancy  Jonathans  and  1 .4 1 
on  Fancy  Jonathans,  on  car  only  being  on  sale. 
The  market  is  showing  a  better  demand  for  oranges, 
although  grape  fruits  and  tangerines  showed  no 
change.  Grapes  are  short  in  the  market  and  price 
is  higher,  averaging  about  2. 05  per  crate  on  the 
Emperors,  the  only  grapes  that  were  offered. 
Potatoes  took  a  high  jump,  price  being  95  cents 
per  bushel,  cabbage,  turnips  and  onions  are  also 
higher,  consequently  making  the  demand  stronger 
all  around. 

The  Savanah  Steamer,  City  of  Augusta,  arrived 
Sunday  night  with  19  boxes  fruit,  Norfolk  Steamer, 
Kershaw  is  due  here  Friday  with  255  bags  of 
peanuts.  Norfolk  S.  Ontario  arrived  Saturday 
with  18  baskets  parsley,  50  barrels  sweets,  500 
bags  peanuts;  The  Norfolk  S.  Nantucket  arrived 
Sunday  bringing  with  her  56  boxes  parsley,  58 
boxes  oranges,  13 10  barrels  spinach  ;  and  The 
Norfolk  S.  Dorchester  arrived  here  today  at  6 
o'clock,  with  44  boxes  parsley,  30  bbls.  spinach 
and  one  bas.  radishes. 

The  outlook  is  therefore  very  bright  for  shippers 
and  receivers. 
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What  - 

Indications  show  that  there  will  he  plentv  of 
fresh  fish  at  the  fish  piers.  Four  big  offshore 
trips  arrived  December  5th  and  more  are  expected. 
Yesterday's  arrivals  included  the  "Gov.  Foss," 
with  60,000  pounds  mixed  fresh  fish,  "  Flk"  with 
35,303     lbs.     and     "  >ta,"      :  The 

"   Foozer  "   brought    in  what  will    probablv  be  the 
last    mackerel  for  the  vear,  70c  fresh  fish. 


S.  E.  G.  Announcements 

December  11.  Prof.  Charles  Zueblin  will  talk 
on  "  Socialism."* 

December  18.      Business  meeting. 

December  25.  Xo  meeting.  "  Merry  Christ- 
mas. ' 

January  1,  1916.  Rev.  Henrv  Sartorio  will 
talk  on  "  Famous  Italian  Women  of  the  Middle 
>." 

Januarv  8.  Business  meeting  at  the  New 
Studios  of  the  Paul  Revere  Potterv  Guild,  Bncrh- 
ton,  Mass. 

F.  E.  G.  Announcements 

December  10.  Miss  Eva  Channing  will  speak 
on  William  Fllerv  Channing. 

December  17.  Mrs.  Papizian  will  speak  on 
Henrv  George. 

December  24.      Christmas  Holiday. 

Januarv  8,  19 16.  Business  meeting  with 
S.  E.  G.  at  the  New  Studios  in  Brighton. 

T.  E.  G.  Announcements 

December  10.  Meeting  with  F.  E.  G. 

December  16.  Miss  Margaret  Sheridan  on 
current  events. 

December  23.  Christmas  Holiday. 

December  30.  Christmas  Holiday. 


Book  Review 

Contributed 

Prescott's  "  Conquest  of  Mexico"  and  Wal- 
lace's "  P'air  God  "  have  been  relegated  to  the 
mythol  5,  and  Fyfe's  "  Real  Mexico  "  is 

supposed  to  give  us  the  atmosphere  of  that  country 
without  the  glamour  of  romance  or  fiction. 
"  Here,"  sivs  the  auth  >r,  u  is  a  people'  of  whom 
five-sixths  have  no  conception  of  any  form  of 
rnment  except  personal  government  by  force 
I  was  speaking  in  a-  rebel  camp  with  a 
distinguished  '  Insurrecto,'  a  man  who  was  for- 
merly Governor  of  his  State.  He  believes  that 
the  democratic  idea  is  making  progress  in  Mexico 


because  a  new  kind  of  dynamite  bomb  has  been 
invented  which  enables  the  constitutionalists  to 
blow  up  railroads  more  easily  and  in  greater 
numbers." 

According  to  Mr.  Fyfe,  it  was  the  withdrawing 
of  the  iron  hand,  "  The  finishing  of  Diaz,"  which 
led  to  Mexico's  troubles.      "  1  I  i   of  a  Chi- 

nese envoy,  who  came  to  represent  his  country  at 
the  centenary  of  Mexican  Independence,  just  be- 
fore the  revolutions  began.  He  saw  the  theatre. 
'  Beautiful !'  he  said,  'but  what  a  pity  it  is  not 
finished  !  '  He  looked  at  the  Parliament  Hou>e. 
'  Magnificent,  but  what  a  pitv  not  finished!'  A 
third  building  still  in  construction  drew  the  same 
regret.  1  hen  he  was  introduced  to  President 
Diaz,  very  old  and  very  deaf.  '  A  wonderful 
man,'  he  said,  'what  a  pity  he  finished  !'  Diaz 
was  like  a  father  who  does  not  realize  that  his 
sons  and  daughters  are  growing  up  ;  who  keeps 
them  in  subjection  ;  makes  ail  decisions  tor  them 
and  thinks  that  his  duty  lies  only  in  giving  them 
a  comfortable  home.  When  the  guiding  and  re- 
straining arm  of  such  a  father  is  removed  his  chil- 
dren are  unfit  for  the  battle  of  life  ;  thev  are  easily 
deceived  ;  thev  rush  into  excesses  of  every  kind. 
Fhat  was  exactly  what  happened  to  Mexico  when 
the  smouldering  resentment  against  '  Paternalism  ' 
was  fanned  into  flame  by  the  Socialist  pamphlets 
of  Ricardo  Flores  Magon  and  the  eloquence  of 
Mader 

Mr.  Fyfe's  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  English- 
man who  believes  in  Colonial  possessions  ;  and 
who   cannot    understand    why    the    United    States 

s  not  put  on  a  checked  apron  and  make  Mexico 
behave. 

Interesting  Articles  in  the 
December  Magazines 

Atlantic  Monthly;  "The  Fight  for  the  Garden 
of  Eden." 

Boy's  Life  ;   »  What's  a  Boy  Scout  r  " 

Catholic  World:  "Our  Lady  in  Art." 

Good  Housekeeping  :  "  What  Music  did  for 
Winfield." 

Harper's  Monthly:  "  The  Gift  of  the  Manger  " 
(a  stor 

Lacie?.'  Home  journal:  "  In  the  Land  of  Mich- 
ael O'Learv." 

Popular  Mechanics:  The  War's  Influence  1  n 
American  Toys." 

Review  of  Reviews  :  "  The  Bulgarians  and  the 
Country." 

St.  Nicholas:   "The  Spirit  of  Christmas." 

ribner's    Magazine:     "When     Payne    wrote 
'  Home  Sweet  Home.'  " 
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HOOD'S  SAFE  MILK 

Hood's  Milk  is  regularly  examined  in  the  most  complete 
milk  laboratories  in  America.  Over  60,000  analyses  are 
made  yearly. 

How  much  does  your  milkman  spend  to  protect  your 
health  ? 

HOOD'S  MILK  IS  CLEAN 

You  Are  Safe   When   You  Buy  Hood's. 


Webster  Lumber  Co. 

60  Arsenal  St. 

Watertown 
Mass. 


Metropolitan 
Coal  Company 

General  Offices 

20  Exchange  Place 
Boston,  Mass. 


Tel.  292  &  293  Brookline 


J.  P.  MACKEY 

HARDWARE,     ROOFING 

SLATE,  METAL  and  GRAVEL  ROOFING 

Harvard   Square 

Brookline,  Mass. 


BROWN  BROS. 

CONTRACTING  AND  JOBBING 
PLASTERERS 

Tel.  2099-M  BRIGHTON 


BUILD  WITH  BRICK 

Telephone   6620  Main 

NEW    ENGLAND    BRICK   CO- 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  in  New  England 
18    POST-OFFICE   SQUARE,  BOSTON 
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Smith,   Patterson   Co. 

Diamond  Merchants  and  Silversmiths 
52  Summer  Street 


BROOKLINE    TRUST    CO, 
Brookline,  Mass. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS 

New  and  secondhand  pianos  in  great  variety  :  lowest 

prices  in  Boston:    easiest  terms       Est.  1863 

always  reliable. 

395   BOYLSTON   STREET 


Telephone  Main  3208 

W.  B.  B.  CHILD  &  Co. 

Life  Endowment,  Personal  Accident 

General    Liability 

INSURANCE 

37   Milk  Street,  Oliver  Building,  Boston. 


WILBER  F.  TURNER 

ART  PUBLISHER  &  PHOTOGRAPHER 
61  Hanover  St. 

PAGE  &  BAKER  CO. 

88-94   Fulton   Street,   Boston 
FURNITURE 

Costumes  for  Folk  Dances  and  Plays 
May  be  Hired 

at  Reasonable  Rates 

Address  S.  E.  G.,  Box  15 

HANOVER  ST.  STATION 


Cambridge    Laundry 

"  The  Laundry  that  Saves   your  linen " 

C'ambridgeport,    Mass. 

JOHN   C.  PAIGE  &  CO. 

65    Kilbv    Street 
Telephone  Main  5231 


"CHOISA"   CEYLON  TEA 
PURE,  RICH,  FRAGANT 

1   lb.  Canisters  60  cents,   lj  lb.  Canisters  35  cents 

We  invite  comparison  with  other  teas  of  the  same  or  higher  price 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 


Boston  and  Srookline 


Herbert  S.   Potter 

Electrical    Engineering   and  Contracting 

238-240  State  Street 
Boston,  .Mass. 


Tel.  Richmond   1560-1561 


J.  A.  FINLEY 

Plumber.  Steam  and  Gas  Fitter 
Sanitary  Drainage  and  Ventilation 


Brighton  450 


119   Brighton  Ave- 


John  J.  Sikora 


PAINTING  and    DECORATING 

152   Tyler  St.,   Boston 

Joseph  Goodnow  &>  Co.  Inc. 

Lumber 

294  Causeway  St.        Boston,  Mass. 

Tel-  Richmond   1096 

J.  B.  HUNTER  &  CO. 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 

Office  Tel.  Cam.  3239 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
LIME  &  CEMENT  CO. 

Dealers  in 
MASONS-    AND    PLASTERS-    SUPPLIES 

Concrete  Re-enforcing  and  Waterproofing  Specialties 

252-258  Bridge  Street  E.  Cambridge,  Mass. 


THE    PAUL    REVERE   POTTERS 

Announce  the  opening  of  their  new  studios  at  80  Nottingham  Road,  Brighton.  From 
3.30  to  5  p.  m.  on  Thursday,  December  16,  Mrs.  James  J.  Storrow  will  pour  tea;  on 
Friday,  December  1 7,  Mrs.  William  Putnam,  and  on  Saturday,  December  1 8,  Mrs. 
Alphonse  Bruno. 

Take  a  Commonwealth  Avenue  car,  get  off   at  Wallingford   Road   and  walk   up   the 
steps  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 
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Editorial 

In  the  last  editorial  we  hoped  to  prove  the  wis- 
dom of  the  same  education  for  all  children  regard- 
less of  either  riches  or  povertv.  Now  we  are 
confronted  with  an  even  more  serious  question  : 
that  is,  "  Does  educating  the  children  of  the  poor 
destroy  the  happiness  of  the  recipient  and  his 
family,  and  do  they  not  as  a  rule  become  discon- 
tented in  their  own  and  unhappy  in  their  unaccus- 
tomed sphere  ?  " 

If,  when  the  child  has  learned  the  necessary 
things  which  are  justlv  his  due,  he  is  unhappv 
in  his  surroundings,  either  because  his  family 
do  not  appreciate  such  teachings,  or  circum- 
stances do  not  permit  him  to  live  as  he  has 
been  taught  bv  his  club  associations,  he  eventu- 
ally (because  all  cannot  be  geniuses  and  rise 
above    conditions)    submits     and     lives     as     one 


isolated  and  apart;  but  dreams,  and  dreams,  and 
dreams  in  solitude.  Club  work  is  seldom  wholly 
responsible  for  this  result.  It  appears,  instead, 
as  if  a  great  deal  of  this  apparent  discontent  is 
due  to  the  ancient  religious  forces  which  domi- 
nate these  sections.  Each  of  these  forces,  attempts 
to  enforce  a  spiritual  law  on  the  child,  through 
an  observance  of  the  letter  with  regard  to  his 
dailv  life.  These  laws  are  difficult  to  understand 
to-dav  ;  and  even  if  the  modern  child  sometimes 
does  understand,  he  is  incapable  because  of  present 
dav  materialism  and  dailv  competition  in  earning 
a  livelihood  to  observe  them  faithfully.  Out 
of  harmonv  then  with  his  ancestral  teachings, 
and  unable  to  pursue  life  according  to  inclination 
owing  to  adverse  circumstances  or  lack  of  courage 
to  break  home  ties,  it  is  very  true  that  he  is  then 
likely  not  to  be  verv  happy  and  sometimes  es- 
tranged from  his  family. 

Such  a  state  of  youthful  unhappiness  is  un- 
natural and  most  unfortunate.  It  is  often  dis- 
couraging, a  spirit  damper  and  intenselv  tragic. 
This  peculiar  ps\  chological  situation  has  only 
two  remedies:  either  resignation  and  inner  suffer- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  child,  or  a  complete  with- 
drawal from  his  discordant  surroundings.  Selfish 
retreat  or  withdrawal  is  impossible.  The  tribal 
instinct  or  racial  grip  is  always  uppermost  at  the 
greatest  crises  to  children  of  Semitic  origin.  We 
must  content  ourselves  that  such  conditions  are 
merely  the  inevitable  results  of  educatiing  the  first 
generation  in  a  new  land.  The  tragic  gap  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  generation  is  the  high 
price  of  assimilation.  There  is  no  remedv.  The 
onlv  palliative  now  is  educaiton  at  any  price.  Its 
rewards  later.  Therefore,  since  this  must  be,  it  is 
infinitelv  better  that  the  voung  shall  pay  the  price. 

When  the  child  has  attained  this  stage  where 
he  can  think  independently  and  realize  such  con- 
ditions through  comparison,  he  will  invariably 
remain  firm  in  his  convictions  and  reason  thus  : — 

"  It  is  better  that  things  should  happen  so. 
The  fact  that  I  am  unhappv  to-dav  is  to  be  sure 
unfortunate.  But  what  of  that  r  Education  plus 
these  present  experiences  will  in  the  end  qualify 
me  to  make  my  own  home  happv  and  to  better 
understand  the  problems  of  my  children." 

This,  then,  is  for  me  the  onlv  answer  to  the 
question,  a  distant  perspective,  a  consoling  vision, 
and  a  strong  faith  in  the  future  of  happy  days 
to  be. 
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The  Community  Center 

Mrs.  Eva  Whiting  White 
Director.  Evening  School  Centers,  Boston,  Mass. 

In  the  minds  ot  many  the  development  of  the 
community  center  is  one  of  the  most  important 
movements  before  the  American  people  at  the 
present  time.  The  community  center  movement 
is  endorsed  bv  the  Hon.  Woodrow  Wilson,  Presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  and  numbers  among  its 
firm  supporters  Justice  Hughes,  who  said,  in  an 
address  when  governor  of  New  York,  that  the 
community  center  buttressed  the  foundations  of 
democracy.  In  the  development  of  a  very  com- 
plicated civic  structure  which  has  necessitated  in- 
tense concentration  on  specific  interests,  persons 
have  become  grouped  according  to  those  interests, 
and  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  lose  sight  of  the 
social,  human,  civic  bonds  which  should  break 
special  interests  and  thereby  bring  about  that 
mutual  understanding  of  one  another's  problems 
and  powers;  that  co-operation  in  community  life 
which  means  reawakening  neighborhood  ties;  that 
return  to  the  rub-shoulder  camaraderie  which 
carries  with  it  an  enrichment  of  personal  experi- 
ence brought  about  by  varied  contact. 

In  the  country  distance  tends  to  isolate  individ- 
uals and  families.  In  the  city  our  interests  bring 
about  an  acquaintance  not  necessarily  with  our 
next-door  neighbor,  but  often  with  persons  who 
live  outside  our  section  of  the  city.  The  com- 
munity center  draws  neighbors  together.  In  the 
country  the  families  from  farms  situated  some 
miles  apart  assemble  for  a  Harvest  Supper.  In 
the  city  such  an  incident  as  the  following  shows 
the  value  of  a  center.  Said  Mrs.  A,  "  For  three 
years  I  have  lived  two  doors  from  Mrs.  B;  our 
children  have  played  together  on  the  street,  but 
we  never  met  until  we  found  this  club."  (A 
mothers'  club  connected  with  a  center.) 

Years  ago  in  America  every  man  gave  of  his 
leisure  to  take  part  in  affairs  of  state.  Those  were 
the  days  of  the  town  meeting  open  discussion  and 
direct  action.  Government  was  seen  in  relation 
to  a  man's  own  life  and  that  of  his  family'.  Out 
of  this  background  of  free  argument  and  personal 
participation  in  local  and  national  matters  were 
developed  those  early  patriots  who  stand  without 
a  peer  in  the  annals  of  history.  To-day,  if  we  are 
to  fulfill  the  destiny  of  our  country,  we  must  return 
to  that  personal  interpretation  of  government 
which  relates  every  government  action  to  our- 
selves and  which  demands  sacrifice  in  the  way  of 
our  time  and  effort.  We  need  knowledge.  We 
need  public  discussion  of  public  questions.  The 
community  center  in  developing  Civic   Organiza- 


tions and  Free  Forums  is  opening  up  the  avenue 
of  approach  to  the  highest  patriotism.  Whtn  a 
group  of  new  voters  discuss  such  a  subject  as 
"  My  Duty  to  My  Ward,"  a  note  of  the  right  kind 
has  been  struck.  A  series  of  such  meetings  giad- 
usally  establishes  a  standard  of  action  which  will 
hold  the  representative  of  the  people  whither  in 
the  city  government  or  the  state  legislature  to  an 
ethical  consideration  of  his  power  in  the  light  of 
his  constituency.  This  is  the  civic  vision  of  the 
community  center. 

There  was  a  time,  when  an  organization  or 
society  which  wished  to  carry  on  recreational 
activities  had  to  offer  such  opportunities  as  a  side 
line,  so  to  speak.  As  for  expending  public  money 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  people,  pure  and  simple, 
such  expenditure  was  unheard  of.  Then  the 
playground  movement  gradually  pushed  its  wav  to 
the  front,  and  municipalities  began  to  recognize 
their  responsibility  for  providing  an  opportunity 
for  physical  development  and  the  resultant  char- 
acter development.  Parks  were  laid  out,  but 
curiously  for  some  years  more  from  the  point  ot 
view  of  the  detached  beautifying  of  a  city  than 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  human  beings  who 
should  get  the  exhilaration  of  using  them  to  meet 
the  recreative  demands  of  their  natures.  Now 
we  are  facing  this  question  of  recreation  squarely. 
We  no  longer  apologize  for  offering  the  widest 
opportunities  for  pleasurable  pursuits.  Indeed,  we 
see  it  to  be  actually  a  public  duty  to  stimulate 
participation  in  recreative  activities.  The  old 
adage  of  all  work  and  no  play  making  Jack  a  dull 
boy  is  seen  to  be  an  adage  of  wisdom.  Experi- 
ence has  taught  us  that  often  the  best  that  educa- 
tion can  give  and  business  afford  is  lost  by  the 
unwise  expenditure  of  leisure  time.  So  true  and 
so  important  is  this  that  it  is  surely  a  public  func- 
tion to  safeguard  and  develop  the  recreational 
activities  of  a  people.  So  in  giving  opportunities 
for  dancing,  gymnasium  work,  for  dramatic  clubs, 
choruses,  orchestras,  for  attendance  on  lectures 
and  concerts,  the  community  center  is  meeting  a 
community  need. 

Now  what  better  place  to  develop  a  community 
center  than  the  school  building  ?  Throughout 
the  country  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  a  fuller 
use  of  the  school  plant.  We  have  progressed 
beyond  the  time  when  public  schoolhouses  were 
opened  only  for  regular  school  work  and  for  chil- 
dren of  the  legal  school  age.  The  evening  schools 
have  opened  the  buildings  on  certain  nights  of  the 
week,  and  now  comes  the  center  to  use  the  re- 
maining nights  and  several  afternoons,  and  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  day  and  evening 
schools  in  meeting  the   needs  of  every  age,  and  in 
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rooting  our  school  buildings  to    the  neighborhood 
or"  which  they  are  a  part. 

Do  you  believe  in  a  more  intelligent  electorate  ? 
Ought  not  you  and  your  neighbor  to  pull  together  ? 
Form  a  citizens'  club  or  start  one.  Leaders  are 
needed.      Be  one. 

As  a  man  do  you  not  owe  something  to  the  boy 
of  fifteen  loafing  on  your  street  corner?  Use 
your  influence  to  get  a  school  building  opened  so 
he  can  be  '*•  one  or  the  boys,"  but  on  the  basis  of 
activities  which  upbuild  rather  than  of  inertia  and 
horseplay  that  break  down.  You  are  responsible 
for  him.  Let  him  have  athletics,  debating,  minsrrel 
or  glee  club  work,  games — without  the  gaming. 

A  woman,  alone,  interested  in  her  community 
can  do  much,  but  she  can  do  infinitely  more  if 
allied  with  her  are  her  neighbors.  Women  have  a 
groundfloor  part  to  play  in  this  question  of  the  en- 
richment of  neighborhood  life.  Your  daughter? 
How  much  do  you  know  about  the  educative  pro- 
cesses that  are  moulding;  her  ?  You  should  know. 
The  home  and  school  should  be  one  in  their  effort. 
Form  a  home  and  school  association.  Get  vour 
husband  as  a  member.  Start  a  local  mothers'  and 
homemakers'  club  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  en- 
joyment, and  in  order  to  weave  such  a  network  of 
the  best  of  neighborhood  influences  back  of  the 
young  people  that  you  thereby  assure  their  happi- 
ness and  their  future.  You  should  get  up  their 
dances.  You  should  see  that  they  have  the.  best 
that  the  city  affords  in  the  way  of  art,  literature, 
and  music.  As  for  yourself,  keep  pace  with  the 
interests  of  the  young  people  by  study  and  dis- 
cussion in  your  own  club  group.  Where  youth 
breaks  away  the  adult  is  largely  to  blame.  In  the 
circle  which  makes  up  life  every  age  should  join 
hands. 

In  the  city  of  Boston  at  the  present  time  there 
are  seven  School  Centers  open  to  meet  the  social, 
civic,  and  recreational  needs  of  the  citizens. 
Those  school  buildings  are  as  follows  :  Charlestown 
High  School,  Dorchester  High  School,  East  Bos- 
ton Higjh  School,  High  School  of  Practical  Arts, 
South  Boston  Hig;h  School,  Welis  and  Washing-ton 
Schoolhouses  which  together  constitute  the  West 
End  School  Center,  and  the  Hancock  Schoolhouse, 
North  End.  The  membership  is  restricted  to 
those  fourteen  years  old  and  over  who  are  not  in 
attendance  on  the  day  school.  The  activities  are 
as  follows:  Men's  and  women's  clubs;  parents' 
clubs  ;  civic  organizations  ;  cooking,  sewing,  milli- 
nery groups  ;  athletics,  games  ;  dancing,  dramatics, 
debating;  orchestras,  mandolin  and  banjo  clubs; 
glee  and  minstrel  clubs  ;  lectures  and  concerts. 

The  success  of  these  centers  depends  upon  the 
citizens.  The  centers  are  for  you,  not  someone 
else.      They   offer    you   the   opportunity   of  doing 


personally  for  your  community,  and  for  the  boys 
and  girls  who  are  your  children's  associates  and 
who  are  to  take  your  place  in  the  ranks  of  men 
and  women  who  are  to  push  our  country  on  to  its 
next  step  of  proving  the  ideals  of  equal  opportunity 
for  which  it  stands.  You  may  not  know  many 
that  are  at  present  members,  but  once  you  get  into 
the  swing  of  the  activities  and  come  to  realize 
what  your  membership  means, you  will  not  readily 
withdraw. 


The  North  End  in  History  and 
Progress 

Real  Estate  of  the  Old  North  End 
Nellie  Singer 

Have  you  ever  realized  what  an  interesting  and 
profitable  adventure  it  would  be  to  walk  through 
the  streets  of  the  North  End,  and  after  recalling 
how  it  first  came  into  being,  to  see  the  progress  of 
this  section  of  Boston  ?  First,  the  English  who 
originally  landed  here  in  1626,  found  this  section 
only  thick  woodlands,  but  Blackstone  settled  and 
made  his  home  on  Beacon  Hill,  then  taking  pos- 
session of  fifty  acres  of  land.  Out  of  this  he  sold 
the  town,  all  but  six  acres  which  he  kept  for  his 
own  use.  The  price  paid  for  the  whole  peninsula 
of  Boston  was  ^"30  or  about  $1.50.00,  which  was 
raised  by  assessments  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  each  paying  either  six  shillings  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  their  circumstances.  Now  the  land 
value  per  square  foot  in  the  North  End  is  $27.12, 
this  being  the  highest  value  for  occupied  land  in 
Boston  ;  and  the  North  End  section  alone  to-day 
covering  an  area  of  293  acres  has  a  real  estate 
value  of  $185,727,100.00. 

No  strangers  were  originally  allowed  to  live  in 
the  town  without  giving  bonds  to  insure  it  from 
harm.  For  a  long  time  the  allotment  of  lands  was 
the  principal  business  of  the  people.  The  rule 
within  the  peninsula  limits  was  two  acres  of  land  • 
to  plant  on,  and  one  for  every  able  youth  within 
the  Neck.  No  land  was  to  be  given  to  newcomers, 
unless  they  were  received  as  regular  members  of 
the  Congregation. 

The  North  End  soon  became  settled.  In  1654, 
we  find  forty-five  dwellings  here  ;  this  figure  also 
including  the  Old  North  Church,  and  several 
warehouses  within  the  space  of  Richmond,  Han- 
over and  Clark  Streets.  To-day  there  are  1,469 
dwellings  and  1,170  stores.  Whereas,  at  first  the 
North  End  was  wholly  in  the  possession  of  Ameri- 
cans, the  Irish  soon  controlled  the  real  estate  of 
this  district,  and  then  the  Jews  crowded  them  into 
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the  suburbs  and  bought  up  a  great  deal  or"  the  land  and  the  Old    North   End    has  its   Christ  Church, 

here.     To-day  we  practically  rind  the  whole  North  from  which  Paul  Revere,  our  steadv  Massachusetts 

End  occupied  by  Italians  and  Poles,  and  although  champion,    hung    the    lanterns,    and    warned    his 

the  Jews   still  retain  their   business   interests   and  fellow  comrades  "  to  be  up  and  in  arms." 

own  a  great  deal  of  property  here,  thev  have  made 

their  homes  in  different  localities.       The   majority 

of  real  estate  though,  in  the  district,  is   owned   bv 

Italians,  and   strange   to   say   well   safeguarded    in  •  The  Rise  Of   a  New  Jewish  Type 

the  names  ot  the  wives  of  the   landowners.      The  ..              T      „ 

ooo  .    a       1     -•          c  \\j     j  a            a-  Philip   L.   Potash 
assessed   valuation    or  Ward  o  according   to  1914 

reports    totals    3220,745,200.0c.      This    is    both  At  this  time   when   so   many   shortsighted  and 

real  and   personal,  and  532,1 7 1,300.00  owned  by  narrow-minded    natives    are    clamoring    for    new 

either  citv,  state  and  federal  government,  churches,  restrictive  laws  of  immigration,  and  are  employing 

or  other  charitable  institutions  is  exempt  from  taxa-  all    sorts  ot   petty  means   to   humiliate   the   immi- 

tion.     Ward  6,  which  includes  the  North  End,  had  grant  in  the  eyes  of  the  American,  it   is   interest-, 

in   1910  a  population   of  35,758,  the   taxes  alone  nig  to   get   acquainted  with  the   new  Jewish    type 

at  Si  7.50  per  thousand,  making  a  total  of  S3, 884,-  and   the   life   of    the   immigrants   who    have   been 

813.00  in  1914.  coming  to  our  shores  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Sheafe  Street,  which  is  to-day  a  typical  crowded  The  immigrant  has  more  than  once  been  sub- 
tenement  street,  with  supposed  reasonable  rents,  ject  to  mud-slinging.  On  one  hand,  although  he 
but  in  reality  high  for  the  every  day  laborer,  was  has  not  only  rilled  the  colleges  and  universities, 
looked  upon  then  as  Beacon  Street  is  to-day.  but  has  also  held  his  own  in  scholarship,  he  has 
Cross  Street,  which  once  contained  very  high  been  accused  of  fondness  for  ignorance.  And  on 
priced  residential  buildings,  has  now  been  trans-  the  other  hand,  Organized  Eabor  has  accused  him, 
formed  entirely  into  a  business  street.  and  still  accuses  him,  of  lowering  the  standaid  of 

A  great  many  changes  have  taken    place  in  this  living  by  his  lack  of  inclination  for  organized  work, 

section,  and   a   great   deal   of  credit  for  many  im-  Either  accusation   is   groundless.      One   merely 

provements  must  be  given  to  Ex-Mayor  Fitzgerald.  needs  to  choose  at  random  any  one  of  the  many  bril- 

We  rind  that   through    his  energy  the   North    End  liant  young  men   in    the   East   Side  who  have  been 

has    a    splendid    Municipal     Bath     House,     Parks  in  this  country  only  ten    years    or  so,  to  convince 

which  furnish  breathing  spaces  for  the  dwellers  in  himself   that    a    grave  injustice    is    being  done,  not 

summer,  Playgrounds  which  are  a  blessing  to  the  only  the  immigrant,  but  his  adopted   country  also, 

little  ones,  and  a  Library  which  has  a  great  influ-  to  whom  he  is  indeed  a  credit. 

ence    upon   the  education  of  both  the   young  and  I  had  the  good   fortune   to   meet  such  an  immi- 

old.  grant  recently,  and  what  I   know  of    him  I  shall 

At  first,  building  economy  was  great,  and   little  tell  in  the  following  lines, 

was  spent  in  the  construction  of  buildings.    Houses  Ten   years  ago   his  family  was  still    in    Russia, 

were  built  of  wood,  seldom  painted,  resembling  old  sharing    the   same    fate,    and    suffering    the    same 

edifices  still  to  be   seen   in  Rhode  Island.      There  humiliations  as  all  Russian   Jews.     The   father,  a 

were   one  family  houses  with   thatched   roofs,  and  keeper  of  a   small  shop,  the   mother,  a  housewife 

chimneys  built  of  pieces  of  wood  placed  crosswise,  with   countless    burdens,   led    a    quiet   and    simple 

the    interstices    and    outside    covered    with    clay.  life,  but  the  son's  lifewas  quite  another  thing. 

Nearly  every  family  owned   their  own   house,  and  The    Russian    revolution     burst    forth    violently 

it  was   handed    down  from   one   generation    to  the  like  a  volcano,  and  rushing  headlong,  it  spread  like 

other.  wild   fire   over  the  entire  Empire.      Not  a   single 

To-day  we  have  instead  brick  buildings  which  village    was    left    undisturbed,    and   not    a   single 

vary  from  three  to  five  stories.      Some  apartments  townlet  remained  unaffected.      Armies  were  spon- 

have   five    or    six    rooms,    and    families    although  taneously  mobilized,  and   with  others   he,  a  youth 

very  crowded  seem  to  be  fairly  comfortable.     We  of  seventeen,  enlisted. 

must  not,  however,  forget  that,  although  most  of  Young  and   inexperienced,  this  ardent,  zealous, 

the  buildings   are  brick,  we  still   find  old   houses  and  fervent  lover  of  liberty  could  foresee  nothing 

here,  whose  timbers  sometimes  a  foot  square  have  but    success;    and     the     goal  —  to    vanquish   the 

years    ago    been    cut   near     Copp's    Hill    by    the  enemy — seemed  to   him   nigh.      Then   came   the 

Indians.  indelible    Red    Sunday    of     1905,    and    with     it   a 

Athens  has  its  Parthenon,  Rome  its  Colosseum,  crash    that   will   long    be   remembered.  '  All  plans 

and  so  it  goes  all  down  through  the  pages  of  history,  were  subverted,  all  hopes  shattered,  and  a  madden- 
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ing  depression  took  the  place  of  all  former  Zealand  their  lot,  and,  instead  of  striving  to  attain  wealth, 

enthusiasm.      This   fact  caused   the  entire   family  or  a  higher  social  position,  he  decided  to  give  every 

to  emigrate  to    America,  and   in  the  beginning  of  bit  of  his  energy  for  the  betterment  of  the  thou- 

1906,  they  landed    in  New  York.  sands  of  underfed,    underclothed,  and    underedu- 

The   abrupt   diversion    from    a    small    Russian  cated  families  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
town  to  an  American  metropolis  at  first  confused  For  nearly  ten  years  he  has  stood  in  their  midst 
them   all.       The    frightening    buildings,  the  con-  fighting   their    battles,    and    now,    at    the  age    of 
gested  streets  of  the.East  Side,  and  the  dire  pov-  twenty-seven,  he  is  proclaimed   the  leader  of  the 
erty  of  the  district,  increased  their  irritation.      But  Jewish  Trade-Union  Movement, 
they  soon  came  to  themselves,  and  the  young  boy,  Tactful  and  keen,  with  the  interests  of  the  poor 
whose   heart  ever  craved    to    do    good,  was   now  always  close  at  heart,  he  is  ever  precautious  in  his 
inspired   with   a   still   greater  desire  to  be   useful.  methods   and  expedient    in    his  actions.      He   re- 
in  spite  of  all  the   remonstrances  of  friends  and  cently  averted   a  strike  which  threatened  to  throw 
relatives    that    America    is    a    land    where    "each  fifty  thousand   men    and    women   out   of  employ- 
one  for  himself,  and  let  the  devil  take  the  rest,"  he  ment,  thereby  preventing  several  hundred  thousand 
ignored  all  criticisms  and  went  his  way.  people  from  starvation. 

W  hile  his  unfamiliarity  with  the  English  tongue  He  is  indeed  the  most  popular  man  in  the  Jew- 
did  not  hinder  him  to  any  great  extent  in  his  ash  community  of  New  York,  and  yet  very  few 
efforts  to  work  among  his  fellow  Jews  in  the  East  who  have  not  the  fortune  to  know  him  intimately 
Side,  where  the  majority  speak  Yiddish  in  their  could  infer  from  his  general  attitude  towards  people 
diily  and  professional  dealings,  and  where  a  con-  and  things  that  he  is  a  unique  factor  in  the  life  of 
siderable  cultural  life  in  the  same  language  has  perhaps  a  half  million  people  in  New  York, 
developed  within  the  last  twenty  vears,  yet  he  did  But  his  new  environment  and  his  work  here 
not  neglect  to  take  immediate  advantage  of  the  among  those  toiling  in  the  sweat-shops  of  New 
educational  opportunities  of  his  new  home.  York  did  not  weaken  his  old  love  for  his  suffering 

A   former  student   of  a   Russian    Gymnasium,  fellow  Jews  across  the  ocean.      Whoever  saw  him 

the  only  institution  of  learning  to   which  Jews  in  at   the   convention    of  the  "  National  Workmen's 

Russia  have  access  to  some  extent,  he  soon  gained  Committee,"  — an  organization  that  has  a  constit- 

admission   to  the  Evening   City   College  of    New  uency  of  nearly  a  half  million  Jewish  workingmen 

York  ;  and   after  a   hard  day's  labor  for  a  meagre  whose  object   is   to   help   obtain  civil   and  political 

compensation,  he  put  in  diligent  and  earnest  hours  equality    for  the   Jewish   people    in   all    countries, 

of  study.      There  he  met  others,  much  older  than  when    with    tearful  eyes   he    prayed    for   unity   of 

he,  who  like   himself  sacrificed   the   few  hours  of  purpose  in   American    Jewry, — saw   embodied    in 

needful  rest  in  order  that  they  might,  at  least,  taste  him  "  Suffering  Israel." 

from    the   fountains  of  knowledge;  and  strangely  An    accusation    against    the    immigrant,   which 

enough,  it   was  within   the   walls   of  the  beautiful  his  behaviour  emphatically  denies,  is  that  the  immi- 

college  that  his  love   for  the  poor  and  oppressed  grant  grows   arrogant   as  soon  as    his  abilities  are 

ripened.  recognized.      During  my  recent  stay  in  New  York 

Simultaneously  with  his  studies  in  the  beautiful  I  met  him  a  number  of  times,  at  public  meetings, 

products   of  both  American  and  European  minds,  at    work,    at    private  conferences,   and    though    1 

together   with    his    deeply    interesting   courses    in  found    him  to    be   domineering    in    nature,  he  was 

the   political    and    economic    development  of  this  always  modest  in  expression. 

country,  he    pursued   one  other  course, — the    life  I  left  him   meditating,  and  thought  of  the  new 

of  his  classmates.    Never  could  he  dismiss  from  his  country  which  he  has  made  his  own.      I  pondered 

thoughts  the  presence  of  the  others,  who  could  not  over   the  lot   of  the  many   immigrants    who   give 

get    their     education     at    a    normal    age.      Their  themselves  up  to  make  life  happier  for  others,  and 

unbounded  yearning   for  new  facts,  and  their  rav-  I  wondered  if  America    is   not    after  all  the  better 

enous  devouring  of  these  facts  at  times  filled  his  off  because  of  the  immigrants    who    make  it  their 

heart  with  a  keen  sense  of  joy,  and  at  other  times  home, 
cast  him  into   sorrowful   meditations.      More  than 

once  he  felt  that  a   grave  injustice  was  done  them  "  It  is  difficult  to  be  always  true  to  ourselves,  to 

—  that   of  denying  them  these  same  educational  be   always  what  we  wish    to   be,  what  we   feel  we 

opportunities   when   they  were   younger,   and    this  ought  to  be.      As  long  as  we  feel  that,  as    long   as 

fact  only  increased  his  longing  to  be  of   service  in  we  do  not  surrender  the    ideals   of  our   life   all    is 

the  world.  right.      Our  aspirations  represent  the  true   nature 

He    felt    the  afflictions   and   tribulations  of  the  of  our  soul  much  more  than  our  everyday  life." 
toiler  all  the  more  keenly  since  he  himself  shared  Muller. 
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The  Magazines  of  My  Former 
Country 

Frank  S.  Rizzo 

There  are  a  large  number  of  both  weekly  and 
monthly  magazines  of  all  sorts,  similar  to  those  in 
other  languages,  published  in  my  former  country, 
Italy,  in  the  Italian  language.  As  they  are  in- 
tended for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  people  at 
large,  Italian  periodicals  have  been  developed  to 
the  highest  possible  degree  so  far  as  modern  re- 
quirements are  concerned.  The  size,  quality  of 
paper,  and  the  conformability  of  tvpes  have  been 
carefully  considered  ;  and  in  addition  to  these 
things,  they  have  handsomely  illustrated  frontis- 
pieces to  make  them  as  attractive  as  possible. 
That  part  is  well  enough,  but  when  it  comes  to 
the  point  of  most  importance  in  a  magazine,  its 
truth  and  literary  value,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
they  are  sadly  disappointing.  This,  however,  is 
also  true  of  many  other  periodicals  written  in  the 
other  languages  that  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  be 
able  to  partly  understand,  and  which  I  have 
chanced  to  see  in  the  libraries  of  this  city. 

The  Italian  magazines  can,  however,  compete 
equally  with  all  others  in  alluring  the  public.  It 
is  this  point  which  is  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
a  tew  illustrations  mav  help  to  make  this  clear. 
Open,  for  example,  the  best  known  Italian  maga- 
zine," L'lllustrazione  Italiana,"  and  what  is  there  ? 
Victor  Emmanuel's  gala  photograph  before  going 
to  the  war  front  ;  General  Cadorna  on  horseback  ; 
DiRudini  delivering  a  speech  to  a  parting  regiment ; 
descriptions  of  the  latest  war  inventions  ;  articles 
with  such  headings  as  M  A  Joan  of  Arc  "  ;  M  A 
Venetian  Hero";  "  Thousands  of  Emigrants  Re- 
turn to  Defend  the  Fatherland";  or,  "Another 
Victory  of  Ours  !  " 

"  Is  this  all  ?"  you  inquire.  That  is  all.  What 
more  can  one  expect  ?  Are  not  fifty  pages  of 
such  news  worth  twentv-five  cents  ?  Surelv,  we 
are  obliged  to  sav,  u  Yes,"  —  and  especially  so 
when  we  stop  to  compare  this  with  the  news  of 
centuries  ago,  when  a  single  pamphlet  alone  was 
worth  considerable  more,  and  even  then  was  im- 
possible to  obtain  every  time  one  desired  to  have 
it.  But  the  question  of  most  importance  naturallv 
arises,  how  much  truth  is  there  in  this  literature 
and  art  placed  before  us,  and  what  is  the  idea  of 
it  all  ? 

Is  it  not  evident  even  to  the  judgment  of  a  child 
that  there  is  something  missing  in  our  magazines  ? 
That  there  is  something  wrong  in  their  contents  ? 
And  that  these  same  contents  are  continually  de- 
luding the  public  ? 

How  can  we   feel  certain  that  King  Emmanuel 


was  not  going  to  visit  his  cousin,  the  Duke  of 
Aosta,  and  remain  with  him  in  some  remote,  cozv, 
ducal,  alpine  hut,  instead  of  going  to  the  war 
front  ? 

What  function  of  the  magazine  does  the  picture 
of  a  general's  imposing  figure  perform  ?  Would 
not  "  The  Gleaners,"  by  Millet,  satisfy  us  as  well, 
or  perhaps  more  ?  Don'twe  see  enough  of  pic- 
tures that  are  really  worth  consideration  ? 

DiRudini's  address  is  perhaps  not  so  interesting 
nor  of  such  great  importance  as  the  speech  of 
Joure,  or  of  some  other  revolutionary  person, — 
and  yet  one  is  propagated  throughout  the  world 
and  made  immortal,  while  the  other  although  more 
expressive  has  to  suffer  indifference,  ridicule,  and 
even  penaltv  ! 

Marconi's  invention  was  not  made  known  to 
the  world  in  the  late  months  of  1900,  as  quickly 
as  some  of  the  more  insignificant  mechanical  de- 
vices  gotten  up  to  destroy  the  people  of  another 
land.      Why  is  there  this  difference? 

There  are,  I  am  sure,  plentv  of  heroes  to  be 
found  in  a  country  containing  thirty-four  millions 
of  inhabitants,  and  yet  we  have  to  read  the  stories 
of  unreal  people,  and  of  miracles  which  we  know 
are  false ! 

Heretofore,  there  have  been  ships  carrying 
laborers  back  to  Italy  at  all  times  of  the  year  ; 
whv  then,  on  this  particular  occasion,  is  so  much 
attention  given  to  a  single  lot  of  persons?  Whv 
can't  we  read  of  the  traps  used  to  catch  this  group 
of  blinded  human  beings,  and  of  those  destroying 
traps  of  war  which  await  them  ? 

Again,  where  is  the  story  of  the  disadvantages, 
of  the  miseries,  and  the  torture  which  must  be 
born  by  the  thirty-three  millions,  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  odd  thousand  people  of  that 
Fatherland  ?  No  Italian  magazine  either  cares 
or  dares  to  tell  about  that  part  of  the  Italian  wel- 
fare !  We  are  left  to  infer  that  part  ourselves, 
because  the  magazines  of  my  former  countrv  pub- 
lish nothing  but  what  thev  are  paid  to  publish, 
and  yet  thev  make  the  people  accept  and  pay  for 
them  as  news. 


Russian  Music 

Fannie   Levis. 

There  is  a  peculiar  fascination  in  Russian 
music  that  never  fails  to  appeal  to  us,  even  though 
we  mav  not  always  understand  its  strange  har- 
monies and  queer  rhythms.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  a  deep  melancholy  and  hopeless  yearning 
has  resulted  from  horrible  oppression,  and  the 
music  is,  therefore,  intensely  expressive  of  the 
soul   of  the    Russian  people. 
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In  Russia,  music  has  always  been  closely  con- 
nected with  the  lives  of  the  people.  In  countries 
like  America,  where  education  has  progressed,  we 
can  express  ourselves  bv  speech  and  writing,  but 
in  Russia,  where  the  masses  are  illiterate,  the  only 
means  of  expression  has  been  through  song  from 
the  hearts  ot  the  people,  and  as  a  result  of  this, 
Russia  is  verv  rich  in  folk-songs. 

There  are  songs  of  every  description,  songs 
celebrating  weddings,  births,  deaths,  the  coming 
of  spring,  etc.  Each  and  everv  song  distinctly 
characteristic  in  suggesting  either  deep  melancholy 
or  rough  humor  makes  one  think  of  strong  sinews 
and  slow  acting  minds.  Especiallv  noticeable,  too, 
are  the  strong  accents  and  sudden  changes  of 
rhvthm  in  the  dance  music. 

In  Southern  Russia,  where  the  people  have 
come  more  closely  in  contact  with  the  outside 
world,  the  music  has  taken  on  more  of  the  western 
characteristics  and  has  become  somewhat  modern, 
but  in  Northern  Russia,  the  people  have  remained 
verv  conservative. 

The  Russian  feeling  for  harmonv  is  inborn,  and 
in  listening  to  the  Russian  peasants  singing  together 
one  is  astonished  at  the  rich  harmonv.  That  is 
whv  all  the  orchestral  selections  are  so  full  of 
warm,  gorgeous  coloring.  The  Russian  composer 
instinctively  uses  the  various  instruments  ot  the 
orchestra  with  such  skill  that  the  effect  produced 
is  wonderful. 

There  is,  too,  always  a  personal  note  in  these 
compositions  that  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  every 
listener  even  though  he  be  far  removed  from  the 
Russian,  and  all  are  moved  bv  the  pictures  conjured 
up,  the  intense  patriotism  and  the  dramatic  ap- 
peal made  bv  Russian  music. 


The  Snow  Queen 

Copyright  ioj6  Edith  Gnenitr 

From  Hans  Anderson's  Tale 

With  these  plays  no  real  scenery  is  used.  Someone  not  visible  to  the 
audience  describes  the  scene  to  be  imagined.  In  fairyland  it  is  quite 
proper  for  things  to  take  place  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Cast  of  Charasters 

A  Wicked  Hobgoblin- 
Kay  A  Prince 
Gerda  A  Princei-s 
Kay's  Grandmother  A  Robber  Mother 
Gerda's  Grandmother  A  Robber  Child 
Snow  Qi:een  A  Robber  Man 
An  Enchantress  A  Reindeer 
Mr.  Jim  Crow  A  Lapp  Woman 
Miss  Jennie  Crow  Three  Fairies 


(We  see  a  very  nicked  Hobgoblin  with  a  mirror  in 
his  hands.) 

Hobgoblin  :  There  was  never  such  a  wonderful 
mirror.  It  will  reflect  only  bad  things.  Good 
things  do  not  show.  The  most  beautiful  landscape 
looks  like  boiled  spinach  and  the  best  people  on 
earth  either  look  hideous  or  seem  to  be  upside 
down.  Now  I  shall  flv  up  to  Hea\en  and  reflect 
the  angels.  (He  goes  out  and  instantly  a  crash  is 
heard.  He  comes  back  empty-handed.)  It  is  broken 
into  a  million  pieces.  Never  mind,  thev  are  all 
floating  about  the  world  and  whoever  gets  a  piece 
in  his  eve  will  see  only  bad  things.  As  for  the 
person  who  gets  a  piece  in  his  heart,  he  will  feel 
that  heart  become  a  lump  of  ice.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
(  He  ?oes  out  laughing.) 

I  Wt  are  nr/ii-  looking  at  the  kitchen  of  little  Kay's 
grandmother.  Kay  and  Gerda  come  in  with  chairs 
and  a  picture  book.) 

Kay  :  How  glad  we  shall  be  when  summer 
comes  again,  dear  little  Gerda. 

Gerda  :  Yes.  Then  we  shall  sit  on  the  high 
roof  where  the  roses  bloom  and  the  swallows  build 
their  nests. 

Kay  :  Last  summer  the  pea  vines  were  like 
a  great  arch  from  vour  window  to  mine,  do  vou 
remember ? 

Gerda  :   Yes,  indeed. 

Kay  {getting  up  and  looking  out  of  the  windtu 
It  is   snowing.      Grandmother  will   sav   the  white 
bees  are  swarming. 

Gerda:    Have  thev  a  Cjueen  Bee,  too  ? 

Kay  :  Grandmother  savs  they  have.  Many 
a  winter's  night  she  flies  through  the  streets  and 
peeps  in  at  the  windows;  then  the  ice  freezes  on 
the  panes  into  wonderful  patterns  like  flowers. 

Gerda  :    Can  she  come  in  here  ? 

Kay  :  I  think  not,  but  I  have  seen  her  outside 
the  window.  She  dresses  in  a  million  stars  and  her 
eves  shine  like  diamonds — Oh,  oh,  a  piece  of  glass 
has  flown  into  mv  eve  and  mv  heart  is  as  cold  as 
ice.      (He  rubs  his  eye  and  puts  his  hand  on  his  heart.) 

Gerda  /looking  ot  his  eye):  There  is  nothing 
there,  dear  Kav.  It  must  have  been  a  little  piece 
of  ice  and  now  it  has  melted. 

Kay:  Whv  are  vou  squinting?  It  makes  you 
look  so  ugly.  There's  nothing  the  matter  with 
me.  (  He  throws  the  picture  book  on  the  floor  and 
kicks  it.)  What  a  stupid  old  book  that  is.  I'm 
going  out  of  doors  to  plav  with  the  bovs.  What's 
the  use  of  sitting  with  a  girl  all  the  time?  (He 
z;e;  out  and  leaves  Gerda  iceeping.) 

(Kay's  old  grandmother  comes  in.) 

Kay's  Grandmother  :  What  is  the  matter, 
little  Gerda  ? 

Gerda  :      Dear    Kay   is   quite   beside    himself, 
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he   has  called  me  uglv  and  has  kicked  our  picture  haps  Kay  is  in  the  house  with   red  and   blue  win- 
book  and   run   out  to  play  with   the  rude  boys  in  dows.      (She  comes  in.) 
the  square.  Enchantress  :   You   poor  child,  however  were 

Kay's   Grandmother:    Oh,  dearie   me,  what  you  driven  out  on  the  big,  strong  rher  into  the  wide 

has  the  child   been  eating  that   should   make   him  world  alone  ?     Tell  me  who  you  are  and  how  you 

so  ill-natured.      Never  mind,  Gerda,  he  will   soon  got  here,  while  I  smooth  your  pretty  hair  with  this 

come  back  quite  himself,  I  am   sure.      Now  come  comb. 

into   the   kitchen  with   me  and  we  will   pop   some  Gerda:    Why  you  see  my  playmate  Kav  was  — 

corn.      [They  go  out.)  (The  Enchantress  draws  the  comb   through  her  hair.) 

{J great  snow  covered  plain  with   no   tree  or  house  What  was  I  saying?      Oh,  yes,  that  I  should  like 

in  sight.       The  snow  queen  comes  in  holding  little  Kav  to  be  your  little  girl.      I  could    play  in    the   cherry 

by  the  hand.)  orchard,  and  the  beautiful    flowers  would   tell    me 

Queen  :    So    vou    are    awake    now,   little   Kav.  stories. 

Do  you  know  where  we  are  ?  Enchantress  :    1  have  long  wanted  a  little  girl 

Kay:    No,  but  I  remember  that  I  tied  mv  sledge  like  vou.      You  will  see  how  well  we  shall  get  on 

to  vour  beautiful  white   sleigh   and  I  couldn't  un-  together.      To   begin  with,  vou  shall    help    me  get 

fasten   it.      We   went   through   the   town   like   the  dinner  by  shelling  the  peas.      You   mav  wear   my 

wind  and  outside  the  gate,  then  vou  took  me   into  hat  if  you  like,  with  all  the  beautiful  flowers  painted 

your  sleigh.  on  the  brim.     {She goes  out  a  moment  and  comes  back 

Queen:    I    wrapped   vou   in    my   bearskin    robe  with  a  pan  of  peas  which   she  hands  to    Gerda,  then 

and  kissed  vou   so  that  you  would   never  be  cold  goes  out  leaving  Gerda  alone.) 

again  and  we  flew  over  woods  and  mountains  and  Gerda  (beginning  to  shell  the  peas)  :  What  lovely 

seas  and    here  we   are   at    home,   for   this    is  the  flowers  there  are  in  this  garden  !  I  believe  thev  are 

North   Pole.      Now  we  wiil  go  and   see   if  Black  all  painted  on  this  hat,  let   me   see.      (She  takes  ojf 

Walrus  has  kept  the  Northern  Lights  cleaned  and  the   hat.)      Here   are    lilies,   morning-glories,  and 

trimmed.  snow-drops,  and  these  are — why  these  are   roses. 

(Gerda' s  house.     Gerda  and  her  grandmother  come  (She  kisses   them.)      O   dear   roses,  vou    bring   back 

in.)  my  memory.      How  did   I   lose  it  and   how  could 

Gerda's  Grandmother  :   Kay  must  be  dead,  I  forget  little  Kay.      I  must  not  stav  to  sav  good- 
else  where  can  he  be?  bve  to  the  kind  ladv  for  fear  I  should  forget  again. 

Gerda:    The  other  bovs   say  thev  saw  him  tie  (She  sets  the  pan  on  the  g,  ound  and  tiptoes  out.) 

his  sledge  to  a  splendid  big  sleigh  which  drove  out-  Enchantress    (outside) :     Gerda,    little    Gerda, 

side  the  town  gate.  have  vou  shelled  the  peas  ?  (She  comes  in, sees  the  pan 

Gerda's  Grandmother  :    He  may  have  fallen  on  the  ground  and  her  hat  beside  it.)      How  could 

into  the  river.      I  must  go  and  speak  to   his   poor  I  forget!    The  roses  on  mv  hat  have  brought  back 

grandmother.     I  hear  her  weeping.     (She  goes  out.)  the  poor  child's  memory  and  she  has  gone  bevond 

Gerda  (going  to  the  window  and  looking  out)  :  Kav  the  gate.      Poor  dear,  I    wish   I   might   have   kept 

is  dead   and  gone.      (She  puts  her  ear  against  the  her  in  my  summer  garden.      It  is  bl^ak  winter  out- 

window  pane.)     The  sunshine  does  not  believe  it,  side  and  since  she  has  passed  the  gate  I  cannot  go 

neither  do  the  swallows.      I  do  not  believe  it   mv-  after  her.     (She  picks  up  the  hat  and  pan  and  goes  in.) 

self.      I  will  go  to  the  river,  and  I  will  give   it  mv  (A  Ion  eh  road,  fields  on  either  side,  covered  w-ith  ice 

new  red  shoes  if  it  will  bring  him  back.  and  snow,  Gerda  comes  in  folio-wed  by  a  black  crow.) 

(This  is  the   Garden  of  an  Enchantress,  and  here  Crow  :     Caw,    caw.      Good     dav,    little     girl. 

comes  the  Enchantress  herself.)  Where  are  vou  going  alone  in  the  wide  world  ? 

Enchantress:   In   mv  magic  glass  I  saw  little  Gerda:   O   kind  crow,  I  am  looking  for  my 

Gerda  go  to  the   river  and   climb   into  a  boat  and  beautiful   bright-eved   playmate    Kav.      Have   vou 

throw   her    red    shoes    in    the    water.      The   boat  seen  him  ? 

floated  awav  and   now  she   is   nearly  opposite   mv  Crow  :    Maybe  1  have,  maybe  I  have, 

garden.     I  have  wanted  such  a  little  girl  for  a  long  Gerda  :   Do  you  really  think  you  have  ? 

time.    When  I  comb  her  hair  with  my  gold  comb  Crow  :   Gently,  gently.      1  believe  it  may  have 

she  will  forget  everything  that  ever  happened   to  been  Kav,  but  he  has  forgotten   you   by  this  time 

her,  only   the    roses   could    make   her    remember,  for  the  Princess. 

and  I  have  taken  every  rosebush  from  the  garden.  Gerda:    Does  he  live  with  a  Princess? 

Here  comes    the    boat.     (She  waves    her    wand.)  Crow7  :   Yes,  listen — it  is  very  difficult  to  speak 

Come  to  the  shore,  little  boat,  and  stop.  your  language — if  you  understand  crow's  language 

Gerda  (outside) :   Thank  you,  little  boat.     Per-  I  can  tell  you  much  better. 
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Gerda:   I   never  learned   it.      Grandma   knew  fractions.      Will   you  take  me  to  the  palace?      (A 

it  and  used  to  speak  it.  second  Crow  enters.) 

Crow:   Never  mind,  I  will   tell   you  as  well  as  Crow:   Let  me  introduce  my  tame  sweetheart, 

I  can,  though  I  may  do  it  rather  badly.      In   this  Miss  Jennie. 

kingdom  lives  a  Princess  who  is  very  clever.     She  Gerda  :    (Clasping  her    bands.)      How   do   you 

has  read  all  the  newspapers  in  the  world   and  for-  do?      O    dear  Miss  Jennie,  will  you   take  me  to 

gotten  them,  she  is  so  clever.      One  day  she  was  the  palace? 

sitting  on  her  throne  which  is  not  such  an  amusing  Jennie  :   It  is   not  possible  for   you   to  get  into 

thing  to  do  either,  they  say.      She  was  very  tired  the  palace.      The  guards  in   silver  and  the  lackeys 

and  so  she  began  to  sing,  "  Why  should  1  not   be  in  gold  would  never  let  you  pass,  but  don't  crv,  1 

married,  O   why,"  and  "  Why   not   indeed  ?  "  she  know  a  litle  back  staircase  that  leads  to  the  private 

said.    Then  she  made  up  her  mind  to  marry  if  she  sitting   room,  and  I   can   get  the   key  to  the  outer 

could   get   a   husband   who    had   an   answer   ready  door,  I  am  sure.      (They go  out.) 

when  a  question  was  put  to  him.  (The  private  sitting  room.      The  Prince  and  Prin- 

Gerda  :    Kay  would  have  his  answer  ready  you  cess  talking  together.) 

may  be  sure.  Prince  :   Are   we  quite  safe   from   interruption 

Crow  :   The  Princess  advertised  in  all  the  daily  here  ? 

papers,  and  young  men  and  old   men  came  crowd-  Princess  :   Quite    safe.      Besides    the    door    to 

ing  in.      They  could   all   talk  well   enough   in  the  the  royal  bedchamber  there   is  only  the  little  pri- 

street,  but  when  they  entered   the  castle  and  saw  vate   stairway  door  and   I   alone  have  the  key   to 

the  guards  in    silver  uniforms  and  the  lackeys  in  that. 

gold-embroidered     liveries,    they    couldn't    say    a  Prince  :   I  seem  to   hear   footsteps.      (He  turns 

word,  and   when   they   stood   before   the   Princess'  toward  the  door   to  the   royal  bedchamber.      His  back 

throne  they  could  think    of  nothing  to  say  except  is  toward  the  staiiway.      At  that  moment  Gerda  enters 

to  echo  the    Princess'   last   word,  and    of  course  and  runs  to  him.) 

that  wasn't  what  she  wanted.  Gerda:     O     Kay,  dear   Kay!       (The     Prince 

Gerda  :    But   Kay,  little  Kay,   was   he  among  turns  his  head.)     Oh,  it  is  not  Kay.      Dear  Prince 

the  crowd  ?  and  Princess,  forgive  me. 

Crow  :   Give   me  time.      We   are  just  coming  Princess  :   What   is    the   meaning    of    all   this, 

to  him.      It  was  on  the  third  day  that  a  little  per-  and  where  did  you  come  from,  little  girl  ? 

son  came  marching  along  cheerfully  without  either  (The  two  Crows  come  in.) 

carriage  or  horse;    his   eyes   sparkled    like    yours  Jim  Crow:    Please  your  royal    Highness,  it   is 

and   he   had    beautiful    hair,  but   his    clothes   were  entirely  my  fault.      I  found  the  little  girl  alone  in 

very  shabby.  the  wide  world   searching   for  her   lost    playmate. 

Gerda:   Oh,  that  was  Kay.     Then  I  have  found  When  I  told  her  about  his   Highness,  the   Prince, 

him.      (She  claps  her  hands.)  she  thought   his  Highness   must   be  Kay,  because, 

Crow:    He  had  a  little  knapsack  on  his  back.  your   Highness,    Kay   is    the    cleverest   and   most 

Gerda  :   It  must  have  been  his  sledge.  beautiful  boy  in  the  world.      My  tame  sweetheart 

Crow  :     Maybe.      At     any    rate     he    was    not  borrowed    the    key    from    your     royal    Highness' 

abashed.      He  just  nodded  to  the  guards  and  lack-  pocket.      (Both    Crows  bow   low   to  the  Prince  and 

eys  and  said,  "  It  must   be  very  tiresome  to   stand  Princess  and  Jennie  lays  the  key  at  the  Princess'  feet.) 

on    the    stairs.      I'm    going     inside."      His    boots  Princess:    Rise,  we  forgive  you,  indeed  we  are 

creaked  fearfully.  not  at  all  angry,  only  you  must   never  do   such   a 

Gerda  :   Oh,  I'm  sure  that  was  Kay.      He  had  thing  again.      Now,  poor  little  child,  we  shall  give 

a  pair  of  new  boots  the  very  day  he  was  lost.  you  at  once  a  new  silk  dress,  a  pair  of  shiny  shoes, 

Crow:     He    went     directly    to    the    Princess,  a  muff,  and   a  golden  chariot  drawn  by  four  milk- 

who  was    sitting  on  a  pearl   as   big  as  a   spinning  white  horses.      Then  you  shall   ride  safely  to  little 

wheel.  Kay,  wherever  he   may  be.      (Prince,  Princess  and 

Gerda  :    He  must  have  been   dreadfully  fright-  Gerda  go  out.) 

ened  and  yet  you  say  he  has  won  the  Princess.  Jim  :   They  have  completely  forgotten  us. 

Crow  :   Yes,  he  was  a  picture  of  good  looks  in  Jennie  :   Well,  let  us  look  out  of  the  window 

spite  of  his  shabby  clothes,  and  he  said  he  had  not  and  see  dear  little  Gerda's  good  fortune, 

come  with  any  idea   of  wooing  the   Princess,  but  Jim  :   There  is  the  chariot.      How  it  shines,  to 

simply  to  hear   her  wisdom.      He  admired   her  as  be   sure,  like  the  brightest   sunshine.     There,  she 

much  as  she  admired  him.  sees  us,  she  sees  us. 

Gerda:   That  was   surely    Kay.      He  was   so  Both    Crows:      Good-bye,     good-bye,     dear 

clever  that   he  could   do  mental  arithmetic  up  to  Gerda. 
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Gerda  {Outside):  Good-bye,  good-bye,  dear 
Crows. 

(A  deep  forest.  An  old  Robber  Woman  comes  in 
dragging  Gerda  by  the  arm.  A  little  Robber  Child 
follows  them.) 

Woman  :  Who  are  you  to  be  riding  in  a  golden 
carriage,  dressed  in  a  silk  dress  and  shiny  boots  ? 
My  son  shall  have  your  horses  and  carriage  and 
my  daughter  the  dress  and  boots.  As  for  you, 
when  I  have  taken  offyour  clothes  I  shall  kill  you. 

Child:  You  shall  not  kill  her;  she  shall  play 
with  me  and  sleep  in  my  bed.  1  will  bite  you  if 
you  don't  let  me  have  her. 

Woman  :  Well,  take  her  then,  but  before  she 
grows  thin  I  shall  kill  her      (She  goes  out.) 

Child  :  (Putting  her  arm  about  Gerda..)  They 
shall  not  kill  you  so  long  as  I  do  not  get  angry 
with  you.  Come  now,  and  see  my  wood  pigeons, 
and  tell  me  who  you  are  and  what  you  want. 
(They  go  out  and  the  Robber  Woman  comes  in.) 

Woman:  Where  have  those  children  gone?  I 
shall  certainly  kill  the  little  girl  in  a  few  davs. 
(A  Robber  Man  comes  in.) 

Man  :  Your  miserable  little  brat  will  kill  her  if 
she  gets  into  one  of  her  wicked  tempers. 

Woman  :  So  much  the  better.  Come  on  ;  let 
us  break  up  the  carriage  and  divide  the  gold. 
(  They  go  out.     Gerda  and  the  Robber  Child  come  in.) 

Child  :  They  shan't  kill  you,  even  if  I  do  get 
angry  with  you. 

Gerda  :  Your  wood  pigeons  told  me  they  had 
seen  Kay.  His  sledge  was  drawn  by  a  white 
chicken,  and  he  was  sitting  in  the  Snow  Queen's 
sleigh.  Your  reindeer  said  the  Snow  Queen  had 
gone  to  the  North  Pole. 

Child:  Listen.  I  am  sorry  for  you.  While 
my  robber  mother  and  the  men  robbers  are  out,  I 
will  put  you  on  my  reindeer's  back  and  he  shall 
take  you  to  the  North  Pole.  Come  at  once.  I 
will  give  you  your  boots,  for  it  will  be  very  chilly 
at  the  Pole.  I  shall  keep  your  muff;  it  is  too 
pretty  to  part  with  —  still,  you  shan't  be  cold; 
here  are  my  mother's  mittens.  They  will  reach 
up  to  your  elbows.  There  !  Your  hands  look 
just  like  my  old  mother's.  Now,  I  will  put  you 
on  the  reindeer's  back,  and  you  shall  ride  and  ride 
till  you  come  to  the  old  Lapp  Woman's  hut. 
(  J  hey  go  out.) 

(The  Lapp  woman's  hut.  The  Lapp  Woman  is 
sitting  in  a  corner.      Gerda  comes  in.) 

Lapp  Woman  :  Poor  little  girl.  I  have  read 
all  about  you  and  little  Kay  in  my  magic  board. 

Gerda:   The  reindeer  — 

Lapp  Woman  :  Yes,  I  know  he  is  outside ;  it 
is  too  warm  for  him  in  here.  I  will  open  the 
door  a  crack  and  talk  to  him.  Good  day,  Rein- 
deer. 


Reindeer  :  (Outside.)  Good  day,  Lapp  woman, 
will  you  please  give  little  Gerda  a  drink  that  will 
make  her  as  strong  as  ten  men,  so  that  she  may 
conquer  the  Snow  Queen  and  rescue  Kay  ? 

Lapp  Woman  :  Little  Kav  is  certainly  with  the 
Snow  Queen,  and  he  is  delighted  with  everything 
in  her  palace.  He  thinks  it  is  the  best  place  in 
the  world,  —  that  is  because  he  has  a  splinter  of 
glass  in  his  eye,  and  a  piece  of  glass  in  his  heart. 
These  will  have  to  come  out  first,  or  he  will  never 
be  human  again,  and  the  Snow  Queen  will  keep 
him. 

Reindeer  :  Won't  you  give  her  the  drink  which 
will  give  her  power  to  conquer  it  all  ? 

Lapp  Woman  :  I  cannot  give  her  greater  power 
than  she  already  has.  Don't  you  see  how  both 
men  and  beasts  serve  her?  That  power  is  the 
trusting  love  in  her  heart  which  is  so  pure  that 
nothing  in  the  world  can  resist  it ;  such  love  alone 
can  melt  the  ice  in  Kav's  heart  and  eye.  The 
Snow  Queen's  garden  is  two  miles  from  here. 
You  can  carry  the  little  girl  as  far  as  the  big  bush 
covered  with  red  berries.  (She  turns  to  Gerda.) 
Now,  Gerda  dear,  good-bye,  you  will  soon  see 
little  Kay.  (Gerda  kisses  the  Lapp  Woman  and 
goes  out.) 

Lapp  Woman  (stamping  her  foot,  at  which  sign 
a  little  fairy  comes  in)  :  Well,  Fairy  of  the  Red 
Berry  Bush,  what  have  you  seen  ? 

Fairy:  A  reindeer  and  a  little  child.  The  child 
stood  beside  my  bush.  The  reindeer  kissed  her 
and  ran  swiftly  away.  Big  tears  were  falling  from 
his  eyes  and  the  child  cried,  too. 

Lapp  Woman  :  Very  good.  You  may  go. 
(Stamps  her  foot  and  a  second  fairy  comes  in.)  Have 
you  seen  anything  unusual,  Fairy  Snowflake  ? 

Fairy:  Yes,  indeed,  my  sisters  and  I  have  seen 
a  little  child  at  the  gateway  of  the  Snow  Queen's 
palace.  When  the  Queen's  snowflake  guard  saw 
her  they  changed  themselves  into  big,  horrid  por- 
cupines, knotted  snakes,  and  fat,  white  bears  with 
bristling  hair.  Then  the  child  prayed  to  the  gcod 
God.  Her  breath  froze  in  the  air  and  changed  to 
bright  little  angels  who  made  a  circle  about  her  and 
kept  the  winds  from  chilling  her  till  she  came  to 
the  gateway  of  the  Snow  Queen's  palace. 

Lapp  Woman:  Very  good,  Fairy  Snowflake. 
You  may  go  back  to  your  sisters.  (She  stamps  again 
and  a  third  fairy  comes  in.)  What  is  Kay  doing, 
Fairy  of  the  Frozen  Lake  ? 

Fairy  :  He  is  working  with  the  ice  letters. 
The  Snow  Queen  has  told  him  that  when  he 
forms  the  right  word  he  will  be  his  own  master 
and  she  will  then  give  him  the  whole  world  and 
a  pair  of  skates. 

Lapp  Woman  :  Yes.    The  word  is  "Eternity." 

Fairy  :  Now  the  Snow  Queen   has  flown  far 
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away  to  the  warm  countries  and  Kav  sits  alone  in 
the  emptv  ice  halls. 

Lapp  Woman  :  You  need  tell  me  no  more. 
I  will  look,  at  him  myself.  (Fairy  goes  tut  followed 
by  the  Lapp  IVoman  ) 

The  gnat  hall  of  the  Snow  Queen's  Palace.  Little 
Kay  sits  there  alone.  Gerda  er.ters,  runs  to  Kay  and 
puts  her  arms  about  him.) 

Gerda  :  Kav,  little  Kav,  have  I  found  vou  at 
las:  r  (Kav  sits  frozen  and  rigid,  and  Gerda  sheds 
tea' 

K,\\  (looking  up  ana  shouting  for  joy)  :  O  Gerda, 
vour  tears  have  washed  the  splinter  from  mv  eve 
and  mv  heart  is  warm  again.  Where  have  vou 
been  tor  such  a  long  time  ?  How  cold  it  is  here 
and  how  big  and  emptv. 

Gerda  :    Let  us  go  home,  dear  little  Kav. 

Kav  :  I  dare  not  go  till  I  have  spelled  mv 
word. 

Gerda  :    Are  these  the  letters? 

Kav  :    Yes. 

Gerda  :   But  thev  are  made  into  a  word. 

Kav:   Thev  have  spelled  it  bv  themselves. 

Gerda  (spelling):    E-t-e-r-n-i-i-v,  eternitv. 

Kav:  Hurrah.  Then  I  am  Master  of  mvself. 
The  Snow  Queen  promised  that  when  I  spelled  it 
she  would  give  me  the  whole  world  and  a  new  pair 
of  skates,  but  Gerda  dear,  I  would  rather  have  vou 
than  the  whole  world. 

Gerda:   Let  us  go  home. 

Kay  :    Yes,  let  us  go  home. 
They  go  out  and  the  Lapp  IVoman  comes  in. ) 

Lapp  Woman  [stamps  her  foot  and  the  Hobgoblin 
conns  in)  :  Ah,  wicked  Hobgoblin,  vou  see  the 
hardest,  meanest  pieces  of  vour  mirror  can  be  melted 
bv  a  little  child's  loving  thoughts. 


Resolve ! 

To  keep  mv  health  ' 
To  do  mv  work  ' 
To  live  ' 

To  see  to  it  that  I  grow  and  gain  and  give  ! 
Never  to  look  behind  me  for  an  hour  ' 
To  wait  in  weakness,  and  to  walk  in  power  : 
But  alwavs  fronting  onward  to  the  light. 
Always  and  always  facing  toward  the  right. 
Robbed,  starved,  defeated,  fallen,  wide  astray — 
On,  with  what  strength  I  have  ' 
Back  to  the  wav  ' 

Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson. 


Civic  Service  House 

Rebecca  G.  Heiman 

The  Civic  Service  House,  at  i  i  2  Salem  Street, 
is  an  unpretentious  place  on  the  outside.  1  he 
onlv  thing  which  distinguishes  it  frcm  the  other 
tenement  deckers,  are  the  many  window  boxes, 
gav  with  flowers  in  the  summer  time,  and  a  large 
American  Flag,  which  waves  from  a  tall  flag-pole. 

Neither  does  the  interior  convey  to  a  casual 
visitor  the  many  important  activities  carried  on, 
and  vet,  some  of  the  most  important  impro\e- 
ments  in  social  and  chic  welfare,  ha\e  had  their 
birth  here. 

The  House  was  started  in  1901,  as  a  school 
for  citizenship  and  a  social  center  for  newcomers 
and  wage-earners,  with  Mr.  Mever  Bloomtield 
director,  and  Mr.  Philip  associate  worker.  This 
is  the  only  settlement  in  the  North  End  which  is 
open  onlv  to  adults.  The  Civic  Service  House 
stands  as  a  "center  for  civic  education,  recreation 
and  organization  for  the  common  good."  Most 
of  the  present  clubs  of  the  House  are  the  out- 
growth of  the  original  classes  in  English  and  citi- 
zenship. The  immigrant,  who  is  anxious  to  be- 
come M  Americanized,"  can  here  find  both  educa- 
tional and  vocational  guidance.  When  he  has 
learned  to  read  and  write,  and  knows  a  little  of 
the  history  of  his  new  country,  he  joins  a  club 
where  he  continues  his  study  in  English  and 
civics,  as  well  as  public  speaking  and  debating. 
Such  clubs  are  called  class-clubs.  There  are  also 
more  advanced  courses  in  English  literature  and 
composition.  Debates  were  recently  carried  on 
with  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Prospect  Union  and  Y.  M. 
C.  U.  This  year  the  House  is  developing  dra- 
matics as  an  important  part  of  the  work,  and  many 
of  the  clubs  are  preparing  plavs  and  entertain- 
ments for  the  year. 

A  very  helpful  part  of  the  work  is  carried  on  at 
the  summer  camp  at  West  Gloucester.  The 
camp  is  open  all  summer  for  members  of  the 
House.  There  are  three  houses  equipped  with 
everv  convenience  and  about  two  hundred  people 
have  an  opportunity  to  swim  and  row  and  lt  hike  " 
during  the  summer.  The  director  of  the  camp, 
Mr.  William  Locke,  is  assisted  bv  volunteers  from 
different  colleges,  who  help  make  the  vacation  a 
joyful  and  beneficial  one. 

Those  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  get  away 
from  the  city  during  the  hot  months,  use  the  Roof- 
sarden.      It   is   made   attractive   with   many  boxes 
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of  plants  and  creeping  vines.  Here  the  energetic 
immigrant  who  does  not  want  to  wait  tor  the 
regular  school  in  the  tall,  starts  his  study  ot  the 
English  language.  Others  who  wish  to  skip 
classes,  or  make  up  a  year's  work,  study  during 
the  summer,  and  so  graduate  a  year  sooner. 

There  are  numerous  picnics  planned,  and  Sun- 
days are  looked  forward  to  with  great  enthusiasm. 
Aside  from  the  regular  classes  in  citizenship, 
English  and  other  activities,  the  Civic  Service 
House  has  a  Legal  Aid  Department,  and  an 
Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance  Bureau. 
Through  Mr.  Randolph  Dodge  it  has  made  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  housing  conditions 
of  the  North  End,  and  brought  matters  to  the 
attention  of  public  spirited  citizens  which  resulted 
in  some  important  changes,  with  plans  fof  more 
in  the  future. 

The  present  working  force  is  as  follows  :  Mr. 
Philip  Davis,  director;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
W.  Locke,  House  Residents  ;  Mrs.  Papazian, 
Neighborhood  Secretary  ;  Miss  Mae  Labovitz, 
House  Sectetary.  The  immigration  secretaries 
are  Mr.  Joseph  Wallace,  Mr.  Loretto  Tessicini 
and  Mr.  Stanislow  Gutowiski.  Mr.  Felix  Forte 
is  president  of  the  United  Clubs. 

We  hope  through  the  efforts  of  the  Civic  Serv- 
ice House,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  other 
neighborhood  Houses,  the  North  End  Improve- 
ment Association  and  the  Public  Schools,  and  the 
School  Centers,  that  the  North  End  may  become 
a  more  attractive,  healthful  and  happier  place  to 
live  in. 


credit  is  due  to  Mrs.  Papazian  for  her  interest 
in  the  presentation  of  the  plays.  The  plays 
represented  folk  tales  of  the  Irish,  English,  and 
American  people,  and  it  is  Mrs.  Papazian's  aim 
to  encourage  other  settlement  houses  to  present 
similar  plays. 

A  two-act  comedy  (singing  and  dancing)  will 
be  given  under  the  auspices  ot  the  Da  Vinci  Club 
of  the  Civic  Service  House,  on  Thursday,  January 
20,  1916,  at  the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial 
School  Hall,  for  the  benefit  of  the  war  sufferers. 
Tickets  are  35  cents,  and  are  on  sale  at  the  Civic 
Service  House  Office. 

Two  very  important  meetings  are  to  be  held  at 
this  house  during  January.  At  the  first  meeting 
on  January  9th,  Mrs.  Eva  W.  White,  will  speak 
on  "  The  Relation  of  Social  Centers  to  Settlement 
Houses."  Social  workers  interested  are  invited 
to  attend.  The  second  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
January  11th,  will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  James 
A.  Moyer,  recently  appointed  head  of  the  United 
Extension  Department  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

Classes  for  immigrants  will  be  opened  on  Mon- 
day, January  3. 

After  a  great  deal  of  holiday  celebrating  the 
settlement  houses  in  the  district  are  closed  for  the 
mid  year  vacation.  The  indications  are  for  an 
active  and  interesting  year  when  the  work  reopens 
in  January. 


North  End  Items 

Sarah    Berman 
Sophie  Stearns 

North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School. 

On  December  20th,  the  Pageant  "  Christmas 
before  Queen  Bess,"  was  given  in  the  North 
Bennet  Street  Industrial  School  Hall  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Red  Stocking  Committee.  The 
Pageant  was  very  well  staged  and  proved  a  great 
success. 

After  much  Christmas  celebrating,  all  the  clubs 
of  the  school  have  been  closed  for  the  Christmas 
holiday  and  will  commence  again  early  in  January. 

Civic  Service  House. 

On  December  28th,  three  one-act  folk  plays 
were  given  in  the  hall  of  the  North  Bennet  Street 
Industrial  School  to  a  very  appreciative  audience. 
The  amateur  actors  did   splendid  work  and   much 
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Children  of  Street-Land 

Bootblacks,  Peddlers,  Newsies,  Messengers 
and  Their  Handicaps 

By  Philip   Davis 

Many  boys  and  girls  loiter  in  the  market  places 
in  search  of  tood  to  supplement  their  meals. 
Chronic  indigestion  is  the  only  price  these  chil- 
dren pay  for  this  market  food.  But  the  cost  to 
the  community  in  wasted  effort  to  educate  such 
groups  of  children,  labelled  backward  or  indolent 
in  school,  while  in  reality  half  nourished,  is  greater 
than  that  of  school  luncheons  now  provided  bv 
some  communities.      These  findings  are  the  result 
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of  the  first  organized  attempt  at  supervising  the 
life  and  labor  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  streets. 

The  work  was  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Boston  School  Board,  with  the  idea  of  discov- 
ering how  seriously"  the  labor  of  these  street- 
traders  interferes  with  their  school  work.  It 
began  with  the  appointment  of  a  director  to  su- 
pervise the  licensed  minors  of  Hoston  —  some 
three  thousand  newsboys,  bootblacks,  etc.,  who 
were  found  everywhere  on  the  streets,  too  often 
during  school  hours.  It  led  to  visits  to  many 
cities  in  order  to  rind  out  what  the  children  of 
Street-Land  were  doing  and  what  was  being  done 
for  them. 

Everywhere  the  investigation  showed  the  same 
problem  and  the  same  results.  While  the  children 
of  Boston  frequent  the  city  dumps,  those  of  Balti- 
more use  the  gutter  as  their  playground.  The 
East  Side  of  New  York  is  so  crowded  that  a 
vacant  lot  is  a  luxury.  Even  in  the  famous  Chi- 
cago loop,  one  of  the  most  congested  business 
districts  in  the  world,  children  were  found  playing 
and  working  in  the  midst  of  danger. 

And  likewise,  although  each  city  may  be  singled 
out  for  some  special  phase  of  the  street  problem, 
the  data  proved  that  certain  quarters  in  all  cities 
develop  the  same  street  environment  and  the  same 
street  product.  Every  juvenile  court  proves  the 
same  contention  regardless  of  the  nationality  of 
the  child. 

Other  investigations,  those  of  the  tenement- 
house  commissions,  immigration  commissions,  city 
surveys,  and  especially  recreation  surveys  all  point 
to  one  conclusion  :  The  street  though  unfit  for 
play,  is,  nevertheless,  the  playground  of  ninety-five 
per  cent  of  the  children   of  most  American  cities. 

How  to  extract  the  good  from  street  life  and 
supress  the  evil ;  how  to  get  the  street  to  co-operate 
rather  than  compete  with  the  home  and  school, 
are  the  great  educational  problems  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century. 

There  are  two  distinct  movements,  the  first,  an 
effort  to  take  (and  keep)  children  off  the  streets  ; 
the  second,  an  attempt  to  improve  the  conditions 
for  children  who  are  on  the  street. 

These  movements  are  more  fully  discussed  by 
Mr.  Davis  in  "  Street-Land,"  his  new  book  which 
is  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  special  study  on 
the  subject. 


Interesting    Articles     in    the 
January  Magazines 

Atlantic  :   "  Labor  and  Capital." 
Catholic  World  :   "  Manners  and  Religion." 
Colliers  :   "  Comment  on  Politics." 
Delineator  :    "  The    King   and    Queen    of   Bel- 
gium." 

Harpers  :      The     Meaning     of    the     Minimum 
Wage." 

Ladies'    Home    Journal  :    "  The    Dishes    that    I 
make  for  ten  cents." 

Popular  Mechanics  :   "  City   teaches    Taxpayers 
paving   values." 

The  Rosary  :   "The  Personality  of  the    Pope." 
Saint  Nicholas  :   "  A  Little  Boy's  Friends." 
Ref  iew    of  Reviews  :   "  The  Los   Angeles  ex- 
ample." 

Scribners  :   "  My  Remembrances." 


Thursday  Evening  Girls 

Current  Events 

Jan.  13,  Mr.  Ganse. 
Jan.  20,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Chase. 
Jan.  27,  Mr.  Lindsev  Swift. 
Feb.  3,  Business  Meeting. 
Feb.  10,  To  be  announced. 


Friday  Evening  Girls 

Jan.  14,  Mrs.  Cummings,  on  her  experiences  in 
France. 

Jan.  21,  Mrs.  Papazian  on  Henrv  George. 

Jan.  28,  To  be  announced. 

Feb.  4,  Business. 

Feb.  11,  Mrs.  Stannard  on  Mrs.  Garland. 


S.  E.  G.  Announcements 

Jan.  15,  Mr.  Cyrus  E.  Dallin,  will  speak  about 
his  experiences  among  the  Indians. 

Jan.  22,  L.  C.  H.  Children's  Party  at  39  No. 
Bennet  St. 

Jan.  29,  Mr.  Bvron  William  Reed,  Hawaiian 
songs  with  native  instrument  accompaniments. 

Feb.  5,  To  be  announced. 

Feb.  12,  Business  Meeting. 
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HOOD'S  CLEAN  MILK 

Last    year  H.  P.   Hood  &  Sons  spent  over  $35,000  in 
cash  bonuses  to  their  producers  for  furnishing  a  clean  milk. 

HOOD'S  MILK  IS  CLEAN 

You  Are  Safe   When   You  Buy  Hood's. 


Webster  Lumber  Co. 

60  Arsenal  St. 
Watertown 

Mass. 

Tel.  292  &  293  Brookline 

J.  P.  MACKEY 

HARDWARE,     ROOFING 

SLATE,  METAL  and  GRAVEL  ROOFING 
Harvard   Square 

Brookline,  Mass. 


Metropolitan 
Coal  Company 

General  Offices 

20  Exchange  Place 
Boston,  Mass. 

BROWN  BROS. 

CONTRACTING  AND  JOBBING 
PLASTERERS 


Tel.  2099-M  BRIGHTON 


BUILD  WITH  BRICK 

Telephone   6620  Main 

NEW   ENGLAND    BRICK   CO. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  in  New  England 

18   POST-OFFICE  SQUARE.  BOSTON. 
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Smith,   Patterson   Co. 

Diamond  Merchants  and  Silversmiths 
52  Summer  Street 

HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS 

New  and  secondhand  pianos  in  great  variety  :  lowest 

prices  in  Boston:    easiest  terms       Est.  1863 

always  reliable. 

395   BOYLSTON   STREET 


BROOKLINE    TRUST   CO. 
Brookline,  Mass. 

"CHOISA"   CEYLON  TEA 
PURE,  RICH,  FRAGANT 

I  lb.  Canisters  60  cents,  *•>  lb.  Canisters  35  cents 

We  invite  comparison  with  other  teas  of  the  same  or  higher  price 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 


Boston  and  Brookline 


Telephone  Main  3208 

W.  B.  B.  CHILD  &  Co. 

Life  Endowment,  Personal  Accident 
General    Liability 
INSURANCE 
137   Milk  Street,  Oliver  Building,  Boston. 


WILBER  F.  TURNER 

ART  PUBLISHER  &  PHOTOGRAPHER 
61  Hanover  St. 

PAGE  &  BAKER  CO. 

88-94   Fulton   Street,   Boston 
FURNITURE 


Herbert  S.  Potter 

Electrical    Engineering   and  Contracting 

238-240  State  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.   Richmond  1560-1561 

J.  A.  F1NLEY 

Plumber,  Steam  and  Gas  Fitter 
Sanitary  Drainage  and  Ventilation 


Costumes  for  Folk  Dances  and  Plays 
May  be  Hired 

at  Reasonable  Rates 

Address  S.  E.  G.,  Box  15 

HANOVER  ST.  STATION 

Cambridge    Laundry 

"The  Laundry  that  Saves   your  linen" 

Cambridgeport,   Mass. 

JOHN  C.  PAIGE  &  CO. 

65    Kilby   Street 
Telephone  Main  5231 


Brighton  450 


119  Brighton  Ave- 


John  J.  Sikora 

PAINTING  and    DECORATING 


152  Tyler  St.,  Boston 


Joseph  Goodnow  &  Co.' Inc. 

Lumber 

294  Causeway  St.        Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  Richmond   1096 

J.  B.  HUNTER  &  CO. 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 

Office  Tel.  Cam.  3239 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
LIME  &  CEMENT  CO. 

Dealers  in 
MASONS'    AND    PLASTERS'   SUPPLIES 

Concrete  Re-enforcing  and  Waterproofing  Specialties 

252-258  Bridge  Street  E.  Cambridge,  Mass. 


80  Nottingham  Road,  Brighton,  is  the  address  of  the 
New  Studios  of  the  Paul  Revere  Pottery 

Take  a  Lake  Street,  Commonwealth  Avenue  Car.    Get  off  at  Leamington  Road. 
Walk  up  Nottingham  steps  to  top  of  hill. 


Telephone,  Brighton   1095 
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Editorial 

Fanny  Goldstein 

The  criticism  that  education  and  social  work 
among  the  poor  retard  marriages  is  somewhat  un- 
fair, for  the  modern  delay  in  marrying  is  not  preva- 
lent in  the  "  slums  "  alone,  but  is  rather  common 
to-day  in  all  walks  of  life.  To  the  young  man  or 
woman,  everywhere,  trained  by  modern  methods 
the  old  marriage  customs  lose  their  importance. 
Nowadays  a  person  refuses  to  be  led  into  matrimonv 
as  a  horse  is  led  to  drink.  The  dictates  of  the 
elders  in  this  respect  count  less  than  the  inclinations 
of  the  individual.  Marriage  no  longer  means  what 
it  did  of  old,  and  the  thought  of  a  mere  mate  for 
society's  sake  alone  to  any  girl  of  intellect  and  in- 
dependence becomes  obnoxious. 

Living  conditions  have  changed  so  much,  that  a 
single  man  is  no  longer  helpless  and  to  be  pitied  when 
left    alone,  for   there  are  excellent  landladies   and 


bachelor  apartments  with  service  and  absolute 
comfort  to  be  had  now  that  were  undreamed  of  a 
generation  ago  ;  —  neither  does  a  single  woman  any 
longer  fear  to  work  out  her  own  salvation.  The 
present  generation,  therefore,  owing  perhaps  to  more 
complex  living  conditions,  due  to  labor  and  time 
saving  devices,  plus  prosaic  living,  sees  marriage 
from  a  different  point  of  view.  Youth  is  to-day, 
possibly  as  a  result  of  education,  a  little  more 
worldly  wise,  and  therefore  circumspect  and  slow 
in  choosing  a  life  mate. 

Instead,  for  example,  of  a  girl  marrying  young, 
because  her  parents  wish  her  to,  or  because  her  re- 
ligion bids  her  to,  or  because  of  convenience,  she 
learns  to  regard  marriage  as  too  holy  a  sacrament 
for  meddlers,  and  prefers  her  own  advice  on  the 
subject.  Matrimony  is  a  serious  venture,  a  bond 
that  cannot  be  easily  broken,  deserving  of  more 
serious  consideration  than  such  transitory  and  cere- 
monial gewgaws  as  orange  blossoms  and  a  wedding 
march. 

The  whole  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  ideas 
of  marriage  are  sadly  unbalanced.  Girls  live  more 
purely,  and  spiritually  at  least  have  far  outstripped 
their  suitors,  who  in  sowing  proverbial  wild  oats, 
and  in  the  chase  for  more  material  joys  have  grad- 
ually lost  their  real  treasures  by  the  roadside. 

Great  men  owe  their  greatness  to  their  mothers. 
It  is  the  mother  who  endows  her  child  with  love 
and  mentality,  and  for  that  she  must  travel  even 
into  the  "  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,"  a  long 
and  perilous  journey  to  win  her  child.  The  young 
woman,  then,  whom  education  has  helped  to  be 
something  more  than  a  cat  or  a  slave,  realizes  and 
faces  these  facts, —  and  men  must  at  least  be  good 
men  worth  marrying  when  she  undertakes  the  re- 
sponsibilities incumbent  upon  marriage.  If  future 
children  are  to  be  considered  with  any  parental 
pride,  the  true  significance  of  the  words,  "  love, 
honor,  and  obey  "  must  be  fully  understood  before, 
instead  of  after,  marriage. 

People  constantly  nag,  however,  and  say  that 
ideals  are  seldom  realized ;  perfect  marriages  are 
few  ;  girls  must  marry  ;  and  that  it  is  selfish  and 
contrary  to  nature  to  remain  single.  These  re- 
marks seem  too  trivial.  We  will  answer  that  all 
normal  girls  would  gladly  give  up  freedom,  comfort, 
and  other  economic  advantages  to  marry  Mr.  Right, 
when  love  leads  the  way, — but  that  any  matrimo- 
nial tie  other  than  one  based  on  high  ideals  and 
principles  is  self-debasing,  harmful  to  society,  and 
demoralizing  to  the  future  generation. 
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This  is  why  so  main  splendid  women  who  are  To  be  prepared  does  not  mean  to  be  aggressive, 
bv  nature  and  acquirements  best  fitted  tor  mother-  Certainly  the  present  administration  is  not  look- 
hood  are  without  children  of  their  own,  devoting  ing  tor  that  kind  of  trouble,  and  there  is  no  sign 
their  lives  instead  to  correcting  mental,  moral,  and  that  many  of  our  citizens  want  a  tire-eater  in  the 
physical  defects  of  children  born  of  unworthy  White  House;  but  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
marriages.  signs  of  the   times,  to  hide   our  heads  in    the  sand 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  seltish  to  and  say  there  is  no  danger  because  we  do  not  see 
remain  single,  especially  if  a  person  serves  mankind  it,  is  the  very  surest  way  to  bring  it  to  us.  VV  hat- 
in  any  useful  capacity;  —  and  only  so  long  as  ever  our  policy  is  to  be,  and  we  must  have  a  policy 
people  adhere  to  the  noblest  principles  of  marriage  and  prepare  for  it,  and  not  find  ourselves  running 
will  the  highest  moral  standards  be  attained.  It  is  about  like  bewildered  children,  blinded  by  smoke, 
oft-times  both  wise  and  sacrificial  on  the  part  of  not  knowing  where  to  go  or  what  to  do. 
many  women  to  remain  single.  Unmarried  people  Let  us  consider  whether,  if  challenged,  we 
of  noble  ideals  and  character  are  often  of  more  ad-  prefer  to  give  up  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  accept 
vantage  to  the  community  at  large,  than  ignorant  dictation  from  the  victor  in  the  present  war,  or 
or  demoralized  married  people, —  for  life  is  after  whether  we  prefer  to  take  the  chance  of  saying, 
all  is  told,  a  doctrine  of  service  through  love.  "  Hands  off!  ':      We   believe  in  our  own   form  of 

government,  and    we    believe    that    others  should 

have   the  same    freedom  of  choice,  and    we   shall 

Prep3.redneSS  protect    our    own    rights    and   combine   with    our 

Mrs.  James  J.  Storrow  neighbors  to  protect  theirs 

Our  preparedness  must  be   not  merely  a  matter 

No  one  in  this  country  wants  war.  We  all  0f  guns  anj  soldiers,  but  a  carefully  thought  out 
long  for  peace  with  honor,  and  dread  the  possibility  policy  that  will  strengthen  our  country  through 
that  war  may  be  thrust  upon  us.  The  President  ancj  through  and  make  us  one  people, 
says,"  If  there  is  one  passion  more  deep  seated  in  That  there  is  a  living  example  in  miniature 
the  hearts  of  our  fellow  country  men  than  another,  should  be  a  great  help  to  us.  With  three  distinct 
it  is  the  passion  for  peace."  The  only  difference  races  and  languages,  two  religions,  and  every 
of  opinion  is,  how  can  we  best  ensure  a  lasting  variety  of  country  and  climate,  Switzerland  shows 
peace.  General  Wood  says,  "  I  love  peace  so  us  a  model  of  what  close  knit,  industrious,  success- 
much  that  I  am  willing  to  fight  for  it ;  the  pacifi-  t\i\,  peaceful,  patriotic  and  free  people  can  be.  She 
cists  love  it  so  much  they  are  willing  to  run  for  js  prepared.  She  is  never  aggressive,  but  she  is  so 
1£-  strong  that  no  nation  in  the  present  war  has  dared 

We  insure  our  houses  against  fire  and  no  one  to  cross  her  borders.  She  is  a  manufacturing 
thinks  that  doing  so  increases  the  danger  of  fire,  country,  she  is  an  agricultural  country,  she  is  a 
or  feels  that  his  money  is  wasted  if  they  do  not  country  of  pleasure  resorts;  her  people  are  con- 
burn  down.  We  insure  our  lives  against  accident,  tented,  well  to  do,  and  she  is  the  opposite  of  the 
but  that  does  not  make  us  endanger  our  lives,  and  autocratic  military  aggressive  country  whose  ruth- 
no  one  feels  cheated  who  escapes  accident.  less  efficiency  we  cannot  but  admire  with  awe. 

Two  years  ago  few  people  in  our   country  felt  Switzerland  is  the  answer  to  the  pessimists  who 

that   our  country  was   or  could   be  in   any  danger  say  we  cannot  be  strong  because  we  are  a  demo- 

from    without.      We     made     many    jokes     about  cracv,    and    Switzerland     is    the     answer    to    the 

Captain    Hobson    and    his    prophecies   of    trouble  militarists  who  say  we  must  bristle  with  guns  and 

with   Japan.      Since   then,   such    impossible,  such  have  a   navy  twice  as   large  as  any  other  country 

hideous   things  have   happened   in   the  world   that  because  we  have  a  long  coast  line.      Switzerland 

over  here  we  are  still  rubbing  our  eyes  and  asking  has    no  coast   line,  but    if  we   try  to   think  like   a 

if  it  is  not  a  nightmare,  and  slowly,  with  great  re-  Swiss  we  can  evolve  a  coast  defence  that  will  be  a 

luctance,  we  are  asking  ourselves,"  Would  it  be  defence  without  ruining  the  country  behind  it. 

possible  for  anything  like  this  to  happen  to  us?"  Without  going  into  details   which  you   can  get 

The   thought  that   against   our   wills  we   might  from  the  encyclopaedia  or  many  magazine  articles, 

be  drawn  into  war  is  abhorrent   to  us.      So  is  the  I  will  just  say  that  the  general   idea  of  the  Swiss 

thought  that  our  children  might  be  burned  in  their  system  is  that  all  boys  have  not  military  but  good 

beds  or  in  schools  for  lack  of  adequate  protection  physical   training    beginning   at    an    early   age,  at 

against   fire.      We   have  been   criminally  careless  school;  that  at   nineteen  they  have  two   months' 

in  this  latter  case;  children  have  been   burned  in  intensive   military   training;     after  that   they    are 

their  schools.      Are  we   going  to   be  equally  care-  subject   to  military  duty  two  weeks  of  each   year, 

less  about  this  hideous  possibility  of  war  ?  That  is  all.      There  is  no  giving  up  the  most  pro- 
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ductive  vears  to  solitary  service.      The  duties  bear  common  prudence  to  get  our  life  boats  ready,  have 

heavilv  on  no  one,  and  there   is   no  standing  armv  life  belts  readv  and  go  through  the  boat  drill  r 

eating   its   head   oft  or   readv  to   be   aggressive,  or  The    idea    that    the    vanquished    in    this   war    is 

retiring  on  pension.      There  is  no   reason  why  we  going  to  be  left   prostrate    is   a   fallacy.      An  armv 

should  support   a  great  standing  armv,    and  there  surrenders,  it    is   not   annihilated.      At   the    end  of 

is  everv  reason  whv  we   should   evolve  a  plan  that  this  war  the  beaten  armv  will  comprise  2,cco,ooo 

would    be   democratic    and    efficient    wherebv    the  or  3,000,000  men  with   their  arms,  all  mobilized, 

burden  would  be  shared  equally  bv  all  citizens.  Great  difficuhv  in  demobilizing  an  armv  and  send- 

President  Wilson    savs,  "  We  had   a   traditional  ing  the  men    back   to    civil    lite    has  always   faced 

prejudice    against    armies,   which    makes    us    stop  everv   nation    at    the    end    of   a   war.      It   is  quite 

thinking  the  minute   we  begin  talking  about  them,  possible  in  this  case  that   the   fleets   of  both   sides 

and  we  suppose  that  all   armies  are  alike,  and  that  will  remain  practically  intact. 

there   can    not  be   an  American   system  in  this  in-  We  are  growing  rich  out  of  the  war;   each  side 

stance,  but  that  it  must   be   the  European    system,  has  grievances  against  us.      The  Monroe  Doctrine 

and  that  is  what  I  for   one  am  trying  to  divest  my  has   always    been    a    source   of   friction.      Threats 

mind  of."  against  it  from  high  authorities  are  scarceh  veiled. 

If  the  Swiss  plan  resulted   only  in  military  effi-  Why  should  we  not  be  made  to  pay  the  indemnity 

ciencv,  there  would  still    be  excuse  tor  the  mother  which    none    of  the  warring    countries  will    have 

who  did  not  raise  her  boy  to  be  a  soldier,  but   the  the  money  to  pay  ?      We  shall   be  a  very  tempting 

best  part  is  what  it  does   to   the  boy.      It  increases  prize,  and  at   this  moment  we  are  absolutely  help- 

his  vigor  by  good  wholesome  exercise,  teaches  him  less.      And  who  can  say  we  shall  not  be  attacked  ? 

team  work,   to   use   his  mind  instead  of  becoming  How  much  bullying  can    we   put    up  with  without 

a  passive  machine,  which  is  the  danger  of   even  an  st  1  iking  out  from  the  shoulder:      Aie  we  going  to 

active   mind  which    has   not   the   opportunities   for  give  favored   nations  our   ports   as    China   has  had 

natural   growth,  and   above  all,  it   teaches   him   to  to  do?      Of  course  we  are  not. 

love    his    country    and   to    feel   his    responsibility  Can  we  be  "  The  Terrible  Meek,"  and  looking 

to  her  for  her  existence  as  a  country.  the    bully  in    the   eye,   sav  :   "We   will   not   fight  ; 

If  war  comes,  and  our  sons  volunteer,  we  do  lav  down  vour  arms."  If  so,  let  us  prepare  for 
not  want  to  have  raised  them  to  be  murdered  for  that,  for  that  means  complete  control  of  our  tern- 
lack  of  any  adequate  preparation  for  defence.  I  pers.  And  is  there  am  chance  of  carrying  that 
want  my  son  to  stand  some  small  chance  of  com-  through  ?  We  have  had  no  training  in  being  a 
ing  out  alive  if  we  do  have  trouble.      In  speaking  submissive  people. 

of   the    stupid  waste   of  force,   President    Wilson  From   present  account,  at   the   end   of  the  war 

savs,   "  Think  of  asking  men  who  can  be    easily  we  shall   have   no  friends   unless  we  have  bv  that 

drawn    to   come    into    the    field,    crude,    ignorant,  time  overcome  the  suspicion   in   the  minds  of  our 

inexperienced,    and    merely    furnish    the  stuff  for  Central   and  South   American   neighbors.      It  was 

camp  fever  and   the   bullets  of  the  enemy.      The  natural  for  them   to   be   suspicious  of  us   until  we 

sanitary    experience   of  our  army    in    the    Spanish  had  proved  we  had  no  designs  on  other  nations  bv 

war  was  merely  an  incident  of  America's  indiffer-  giving  up  Cuba  and  bv  refusing  to  take  advantage 

ence  to  the  manifest   lessons   of  experience  in  the  of  Mexico. 

matter  of   ordinary  precaution.      We  have  got  the  Let    us,  bv  all    means,  do    all    in    our   power   to 

men    to   waste,   but   God    forbid    that    we   should  cement  that   budding   friendship.      That   is  a  form 

waste    them.      Men    who    go  as    efficient    instru-  of  preparedness  upon  which  we   should   all   agree, 

ments    of  national    honor  into  the    field   afford    a  There  is  another  form  which  we  are   not  apt  to 

very  handsome  spectacle   indeed,  but  men  who  go  think  much   about.      This   country  is  free  because 

in,  crude  and   ignorant   bovs,  only  indite   those    in  we    control    our   government    and    elect    our  own 

authority   for   stupidity    and    neglect.      And    so    it  representatives.      What   can  we   say  for   men  who 

seems  to  me  that  it  is  our  manifest  duty  to  have  a  lightly    neglect     their    responsibilities    and    allow 

proper    citizen    reserve.        Militarism    consists  in  politics  to    be    controlled    bv  men  who   seek   their 

preparing  a  great   machine  whose  only  use  is  for  own  gain  first  and  the  public  good   secondarily,  if 

war,  and   giving  it   no  other  use  to  which  to  apply  at  all  ? 

itself."  Most  men   have  been  very  busy  taking  care  of 

General  Wood  compares  this  country  to  a  ship  their    families   and    earning   a    living   in    business, 

at   sea,   receiving    from   all    sides    messages    from  and   have  not  cared  for  the  uncertainties  of  public 

ships  below  the  horizon  that  storms  are  raging  all  office;  and  the    natural  result   has  been   that  men 

about  them.      Even  if  our  voyage  has  been  calm  seek   public  office  who  are  willing  to  make  what 

and  we  are  out  of  the  storms    at    present,  isn't  it  they    can    on    the    side,    whose    idea    of  what    is 
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honest  is,  "  What  is  there  in   it  for  me?  "  without  that  the  word  politician  has   become  a  term  of  re- 
much  regard  tor  the  public.  proach,  and  that  our  government  is  run  so  extrav- 

The    immediate    reason    of    providing    for    our  agantly  and  inefficiently  in  many  wavs. 

families  or  doing  a  good  turn   for  a  friend  is  as  far  It  rests  with  us  all  to  change  this.      We  are  not 

as  most  of  us  see.      It  takes  a   high  grade  of  in-  deficient  in  patriotism,  but  we  have  failed  to  realize 

tellect  to  see   that   private  gain   at   the  public  ex-  our  responsibilities,  and   now,  at  this  crucial  time, 

pense  is  an  offence  against  their  own  children,  for  we  must  wake  up  and  accept  them, 

whom  they  are  trying  to  provide.  With  all  my  heart  and  soul   and  mind,  I  believe 

When   politicians  are  installed   with  a  bulwark  in  democracy,  and  in  our  form  of  government,  and 

of  patronage,  it    is    impossible    for   the    would-be  that  the  thoughtful  opinion  of  the  many  is  wisdom  ; 

reformer    (who   has   now   earned    his   pile    and    is  but  to  make  it  a  success  we  must  all  plav  our  part 

willing  to  sacrifice  a  little  time  to  the  public  good)  and   share  the  responsibilities.      Now  don't   let   us 

to   get    elected,  and    the    fault    lies    not    with    the  go  about  shouting  our  own  particular  opinions  as  if 

honest  grafter  who   has   been   earning  a  living  ac-  they  were  the  only  practical  ones.      This   is   not  a 

cording  to   his  lights,  but  with  the  man  who  took  time   for  prejudice  and   criticism  that   is  not   con- 

his    own    business    so   seriously    that    he    paid    no  structive. 

attention  to  who  was   elected   to  do   his  country's  Above  all  don't  let  us  be  content  as  a  nation,  to 

business.      He  is  amazed   and   shocked   at  condi-  make  all  we  can  while  other  countries  are  in  agony, 

tions  he  has  done   nothing  to   keep   right,  he  calls  and  feel  no  further  responsibility.      We  stand  a  fair 

aloud,  accuses  the   wicked  grafter,  who  retaliates,  chance  of  becoming  more  thoroughly  hated   than 

and  the  fight  is  on.  any   nation    has   ever  been,  and   we   shall   deserve 

Politicians  are  no  worse  than   any  other  group  what  is  coming  to  us  if  we  pocket  the  gains  and  do 

of   citizens    naturally.      They    live    according    to  nothing  to  deserve  the  friendship  at  all. 

their  lights  and  opportunities.      They  bear  no  per-  We  are  living  through  a  tremendous  crisis, — 

sonal  grudges,  they  maintain  what  might  be  called  that  we  realize;   we  are  stirred  to  our  depths.      If 

"  Moral  Neutrality."  we  let  our  emotions  master  us,  if  we  close  our  ears 

Men  hesitate  to  get   into  the   dirty  mess,  and  it  and  our  eyes  to  all  but  our  own  instinctive  preju- 

is  good  men,  devoted   to  their  families   and   busi-  dices,  we  shall  be  at  cross  purposes,  without  strength, 

ness   and    neglectful   of   their   public    duties,  who  without  influence,  helpless  victims  of  fate.      Let  us 

allow  politics  to  become  a  dirty  mess,  because  they  unite  on  those  things   on  which  we   can  all  agree, 

lack  a  feeling  of  patriotic  responsibility.  our  love  for  our  own  beautiful  country,  our  willing- 

And  are  we  women   blameless  because  we  can  ness  to   serve  her,  our  desire  for  a  peace  that  shall 

not  vote  ?  be  lasting  and  that  will   be  just  to  all  the  world. 

Who  brings   up   the  boys,  who  controls  them  Then   let   us  hear  all   views,  all   opinions,  discuss 

all  through  the  impressionable  age  ?      We  mothers  them  freely,  fully,  openly  ;  then  let  us  take  counsel 

and  teachers  are  responsible   for  the  men  and  we  and  decide  what  our  course  should  be,  and  then  act ; 

share  the  blame  of  present  conditions.      If  we  had  and  our  course  will  take  us  along  the  road  to  peace 

done  our  duty  there  would  be  no  American   citi-  and  justice  for  all   mankind,  and  we  shall  deserve 

zens  taking  no  interest  in  the  government  of  their  our  share  in  the  councils  of  the  world, 

city,  state  and  country,  and  no  American  citizens  To  bring  about  this  millennium  there  is  some 

with  divided  allegiance.  practical  work  we  can  all    do  now.     A  Society  of 

Our  boys  and  girls  are  not  taught  to  understand  women  has  been  formed  by  a  committee  appointed 

our  government  and  its  ideals;  they  are  not  shown  by  Governor  Walsh,  called  the  Special  Aid  Society 

their  direct  responsibility  for  keeping  it  clean  and  for  American  Preparedness.      The  "Special  Aid  " 

fair;    they    are    not    even    shown    the    economic  part  means  readiness   to  act   in   such   emergencies 

reasons    for    having    it    run    honestly, —  that    for  as  the  San  Francisco  fire  and   other  great   calami- 

every  dollar  of  graft  or  extravagance  in  expending  ties.      It  aims   to  organize  women  in   such  a  way 

the  public  money  they  have  to  pay  more  for  rent  that  at  any   moment   we  can   know  on    whom   to 

and  food.      This  is   part  of  our  necessary  prepar-  .  call  and  what  she   can   do.      To   put  it  even  more 

edness,  to  show  our  boys  and  girls,  and  our  grown-  graphically,  to  encourage  each  one  to  become  pro- 

up  boys,  their  responsibility  to  their  country,  and  ficient  in  some  useful  way. 

the  reasons  for  our  pride  and  belief  in  our  form  of  We  are  still   feeling  our  way  and  we  want  the 

government,  though   we  may   blush   with    shame  help  of  all. 
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THE   NORTH   END 

The  Coming  Of  the  Settlement  It  was  not  until   1880   that  a  decided  change  in 

the   character  of  immigration    took   place,      .hrom 

Jennie  S.  Swartzman  1)OOQ  ltahans  in  l88o  the  number  reached  7,700 

The  North  End  of  Boston  is  less  than  half  a  in  1895,  and  from  a  few  hundred  Jews,  6,2CO 
mile  in  anv  of  its  dimensions,  vet  in  this  area  were  recorded.  Most  of  these  Italians  were  the 
alone  there  is  a  population  of  over  34,000,  repre-  peasants  from  the  mountain  districts  who  were 
scuting  twenty-five  nationalities.  Let  us  review  seeking  a  place  where  thev  might  earn  a  living 
briefly  the  growth  of  this  population.  With  the  and  also  escape  from  the  ever  returning  tax- 
coming  of  the  English  governors  in  1685,  an^  gatherer;  while  the  Jews  from  Russia  were  seek- 
their  families  and  employees,  a  new  life,  far  differ-  ing  relief  from  government  oppression, 
ent  from  that  of  the  Puritans,  was  introduced  into  Naturally,  with  such  a  large  influx  of  different 
the  North  End.  Situated  as  it  was,  the  governors  tvpes  of  peoples  all  seeking  to  establish  themselves 
were  quick  to  see  the  advantages  of  such  a  sea  port  under  new  conditions  with  old  ideals  and  traditions, 
and  the  business  opportunities  which  it  offered,  so  the  problems  of  the  city  and  especially  of  this 
that  the  North  End  soon  became  the  center  of  district  became  serious,  and  it  soon  devolved  upon 
population  aud  business.  This  prospentv  con-  the  public  and  private  philanthropies  to  impart 
tinued  until  the  stirring  davs  of  1776,  when  many  American  ideas  to  these  immigrants, 
of  the  wealthier  and  important  English  families  The  two  public  schools  in  the  North  End,  one 
left  this  part  of  the  town.  In  the  period  of  re-  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  were  taking  care  of  the 
construction  after  the  Revolution,  the  North  End,  children  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age  dur- 
while  continuing  to  be  the  most  populous  section  ing  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  they  were  offering 
of  Boston,  did  not  again  attract  people  of  means,  classes  in  English  to  men  and  women.  Since  the 
for  the  streets  were  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  law  required  that  all  children  from  seven  to  four- 
houses  small  and  too  thickly  crowded  to  admit  new  teen  years  must  be  in  school,  many  new  arrivals 
buildings.  to   this   country   nearing  that   age,  and   who  could 

The  changes  in  the  North  End,  however,  from  not   speak  any  English,  were  started    in  the   same 

1775     to    about     1845    were    gradual.      Hanover  classes  with  the   very  much  younger  ones.      This 

Street,  though   abounding  in  small   stores,  held  up  arrangement    often    discouraged    them,   which   to- 

to     1840    a    good    many    families   of    means    and  gether  with  the    fact   that  their  parents   needed  or 

culture.      On  Sheafe   Street,  according  to   the  dis-  desired  their  support  caused  a  great  many  of  them 

rrict's   historian,  Lyman    Beecher  and    his   family  to   leave  school   as  soon   as  the   law  allowed,  thus 

made  there  home,  and  it  is  this   street  with  its  old  leaving  these  children  without  adequate  schooling 

gardens    at  the    back  which    was    the   last  to   give  and  with  no  training  for  work, 

way    to    the    pressure    of    the   immigrants.      "  Its  All   these   conditions   presented    new    problems, 

final   surrender   was    dramatically    sudden.      Nine  and   since   the   public   schools   were   not   ready   to 

families  who  ate   Thanksgiving  dinner  on  Sheafe  meet  them,  it  was  left  to  a   few  public  spirited  in- 

Street  one  year  were  partaking  of  it  the  next  at  the  dividuals  to  seek    means    of   adjustment  through 

South  End."  establishing  such  institutions  as  The  North  Bennet 

Imnigration    of  Irish,  English,    British    Ameri-  Street  Industrial  School.    This  School  was  founded 

cans,  and    Germans  was   fairly  steady.      With  the  in  1880  with  the  express   idea  of  "training  these 

Irish  famine  of  1846   came  the  first   great  flow  of  unskilled  masses   and   thus  creating  a   demand  for 

Irish    immigrants.      In    ten    years    the    growth   of  them  and  their  labor."      Thus  classes  in  printing, 

these   people  including  their  children  born    in  this  woodworking,  cobbling,  sewing,  dressmaking,  and 

country  was  over  one  hundred  per  cent.      By  1850,  housekeeping    were    formed    to    give    training    to 

the  Irish  formed  about  one-half  ofthe  population  of  these   boys  and    girls.      These    classes    were    also 

the  23,000  inhabitants  in  the  North  End,  while  the  extended   to   the   men    and    women    who    desired 

Americans  numbered  only  9200.      Since  that  time,  further  training   in   the  evening.      Throughout  its 

with  the  coming   of  other  nationalities  they  have  history  of  thirty-five  years,  the  School  has  had  the 

rapidly  gone  elsewhere,  until  in    1895,  there   were  single  aim — social   betterment   by  means  of  such 

only  6,800  Irish  in  the  North  End.      For  the  most  education    as   shall   increase  efficiency  and  respect 

part   thev  have   progressed   in  every  way,  and    by  for  labor.     The  success  of   this  experiment  has 

their  racial  trait  of  adaptability  quickly  conformed  not  only  been  proved  in    the  North  End,  but  edu- 

to  American  ways.  cators  and  social  workers   in    Boston   and   all  over 
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the    country    have    adopted     its    methods.      It    is  Good    Books    and    Bad 

continually    readjusting    itself    to    the    increasing 

professional  methods.  Elizabeth  M.  Richardson 

In    the   School    building    of  the    North    Bennet  Girls'  High  School,  Boston 

Street  Industrial  School  the  first  Dav  Nursery  was  In   this  age  when    printing   presses   are   pouring 

started  where   mothers   might  leave  their  children  out    newspapers,    magazines    and     books    by    the 

during  the  day.      Here   they  are   better  taken  care  millions,  the  question   of  what  to   read  becomes  a 

of  than  at  home,  and  at  the  same  time  the  mothers  critical  one.      Some  fifty  years   ago  Ruskin,  in  his 

are  given   an   opportunity  to   work   or   to  recover  essay  on   "  King's  Treasuries,"  put  the  dilemma 

from  illness.  in  a  form    well  worth   quoting:  —  "Whatever  bit 

Added  to  the  inability  of  the  Public  School  sys-  of  a  wise  man's  work  is  honestly  and  benevolently 

tern    to    cope    with    the    industrial    needs   of  the  done,  that  bit  is  his  book  or  his  piece  of  art.    Now 

immigrant,    was    the    lack    of  providing    for  their  books  of  this  kind  have  been  written  in  all  ages  by 

social  life,  through  which  method  only  these  people  their  greatest  men.      These  are  all  at  your  choice  ; 

could  acquire  American    ways.       This    situation,  and  life  is  short.      You  have  heard  as  much  before  : 

was  fully  recognized,  and  also   provided  for  in  the  yet  have  you  measured  and   mapped  out  this  short 

program   of  the    North    Bennet   Street   Industrial  life  and   its   possibilities  ?      Do  you   know   if  you 

School,  and  the  other  settlements  which  developed  read   this,  that  you   cannot   read   that :   that   what 

in  the  North  End.      Here  clubs  were   formed   for  you  lose  today  you  cannot  gain  tomorrow?     Will 

boys  and  girls,  and  men   and  women  which  would  you   go  and  gossip  with  vour  housemaid   or  your 

allow  more  opportunities   for  informal  intercourse  stable  bov,   when   you   may   talk   with    kings   and 

with  American  people  of  education  and  refinement.  queens  ?  " 

To  educate  these  newcomers  to  the  North  End  "  If  you  read  this,  you  cannot  read  that.'"  We 
in  the  civic  life  of  the  country,  The  Civic  Service  must  believe  this  verdict,  and  we  must  therefore, 
House  on  Salem  Street  was  opened  in  igoi  as  a  if  we  are  reasonable,  so  shape  our  course  of  read- 
center  for  civic  education,  recreation,  and  organi-  ing  that  as  the  years  go  by  we  may  have  an  in- 
zation  for  the  common  good.  Its  purpose  was  to  creasing  sense  of  time  well  husbanded  for  books 
establish  settlement  work  along  civic  lines,  and  that  are  good,  not  spent  like  the  careless  prodigal 
proposed  to  reach  a  constituency  approaching  or  over  those  that  are  bad. 
within  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  I  shall  confine  my  considerations  almost  entirely 

The   North   End    Union    on    Parmenter  Street  to  fiction,  since   the  question   of  good   and   bad  is 

touched  the  life  of  the   neighborhood   through  its  by    no   means    so    puzzling  in   respect   to   essays, 

gymnasium  and    baths,   reading,  and   recreational  biography,  history,  and  travel. 

rooms.      It  also  established  a   School  which  aimed  But  how  shall  we  know  the  one  from  the  other  ? 

to  supplement  to  workers  already  in  the  printing  Many  a  person  is  willing,  perhaps  eager,  to  econo- 

and    plumbing    trades,    the     practical     knowledge  mize  time   by  giving  it  only  when   a  good  return 

gained  by  daily  work.  may  be  expected.      The  trouble  lies   in    knowing 

The  neighborhood  of  the  North  End  is  con-  the  good  from  the  bad. 
stantly  changing  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  a  great  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  attack  the  question  is 
many  of  these  original  foreigners  have  gone  to  to  bring  up  for  refutation  one  or  two  typical  mis- 
live  in  much  better  quarters  of  the  city.  With-  conceptions  as  to  what  makes  a  book  undesirable 
out  question,  this  desire  to  improve  conditions  is  or  positively  bad.  Such  negative  treatment  may 
due  to  their  higher  standards  of  living  and  better  bring  up  a  positive  idea  as  to  the  elements  of 
economic  conditions.  That  the  settlements  have  health  and  permanence  in  books, 
had  a  large  share  in  this  change  is  true.  It  is  In  the  first  place  a  book  is  not  bad  just  because 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  settlements  that  it  brings  in  an  evil  character  or  deals  with  an  evil 
the  municipal  government  has  established  evening  situation.  "Othello"  is  not  a  play  of  bad  influ- 
social  centres,  libraries,  municipal  gymnasiums,  ence  because  Iago  has  not  a  single  redeeming 
baths,  and  so  forth.  The  day  of  the  modern  trait;  "Romola"is  not  an  immoral  novel  because 
settlement  is  not  passed,  in  fact  it  is  just  coming  Tito  Melema  betrays  Tessa  and  deceives  his  wife  ; 
to  realize  that  its  greatest  duty  is  working  with  "  The  Inside  of  the  Cup  "  is  not  bad  because 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  and  that  it  should  Eldon  Parr  ruthlessly  destroys  all  his  competitors, 
stand  in  the  community  as  a  place  where  people  There  are  books  that  faithfully  portray  the  life  of 
may  come  for  advice  and  counsel.  vice,  yet   the   fact   that  any  book   does  this  is   no 
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proof,  in  itself,  that  the  book  is  bad.  The  method 
ot  treatment  is  the  true  criterion.  Are  \ou,  as 
vou  read,  learning  to  love  and  condone  evil  or  to 
nate  it  :  As  vou  answer  the  question,  vou  register 
for  that  book  condemnation  or  approval. 

Neither  is  it  necessarily  a  flaw  in  a  book  if  vice 
goes  externally  unpunished  and  virtue  similarly 
unrewarded.  Indeed,  our  sense  ot  tact  is  outraged 
the  tvpe  of  storv  that  without  due  reasonable- 
ness leaves  the  villain  dead,  the  heroine  rich  and 
united  to  a  smiling  hero,  to  kt  live  happv  ever 
afterward."  Such  an  ending  displeases  rather 
than  pleases  the  logical  adult  mind. 

fvipling,  it  is  said,  rewrote  the  end  of  "  The 
Light  that  Failed,"  to  please  the  public,  bv  send- 
ing Maisie  to  Dick  with  repentant  love,  offering 
the  devotion  of  her  life  to  ease  his  blindness.  To 
many  this  ending  seems  false  and  gives  no  satis- 
tion. 

On  the  contrary,  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  leaving  as 
it  does,  its  noblest  character  a  sad  and  lonely 
exile,  presents  itself  as  a  far  finer  close  than  the 
ending  many  a  young  high  school  student  has 
devised — a  marriage  of  Rebecca  with  Ivanhoe,  or 
with  some  wealthy  Spanish  Jew — Ivanhce  com- 
fortably forgotten. 

Kipiing's  first  ending  to  "The  Light  that 
Failed  "  is  the  logical  outcome  to  the  complete 
icy  selfishness  he  has  presented  in  Maisie's  char- 
acter. Such  a  nature  does  not  undergo  a  sudden 
transformation  into  sweet  selt-sacrifice  and  repent- 
ant devotion  ;  nor  does  it  suffer  unnecessarily  any 
external  punishment  for  its  wrong  doing. 

In  commenting  on  the  outcome  of  Ivanhoe, 
Scott  savs  :  "  A  character  of  a  highly  virtuous 
and  lofty  stamp  is  degraded  rather  than  exalted  by 
an  attempt  to  reward  virtue  with  temporal  pros- 
perity. Such  is  not  the  recompense  which  Provi- 
dence has  deemed  worthy  ot  suffering  merit,  and 
it  is  a  dangerous  and  fatal  doctrine  to  teach  young 
persons  that  rectitude  of  conduct  and  of  principle 
are  either  naturally  allied  with,  or  adequatelv 
rewarded  bv,  the  gratification  of  our  passions,  or 
attainment  of  our  wishes.  A  glance  on  the  great 
picture  of  life  will  show  that  the  duties  of  self- 
denial,  and  the  sacrifice  of  passion  to  principle, 
are  seldom  thus  remunerated;  and  that  the  inter- 
nal consciousness  of  their  high-minded  discharge 
of  duty,  produces  on  their  own  reflections  a  more 
adequate  recompense,  in  the  form  of  that  peace 
which  the  world  cannot  give  or  take  away." 

It  is,  we  feel,  a  juggling  with  moral  values  to 
portray  an  outcome  that  belies  the  possibilities  of 
the  case;  and  it  is  an  equal  juggling  to  present  as 
the  outcome  of  some  situation  that  which  is  only 
apparently  the  logical  outcome.  Not  many  months 
ago   two  little  bovs  were   brought  into  court   for 


breaking  windows  and  stealing  some  tools.  The 
case  was  this.  They  had  been  at  the  u  Movies  " 
shortly  before  and  had  seen  a  pictuie  play  that 
showed  a  boy  doing  a  similar  thing.  He  went 
West,  sent  his  first  money  back  to  pav  for  glass 
and  tools,  became  rich,  and  returned  to  present 
his  mother  with  ah  the  comforts  ot  life.  How 
shall  a  child  know  that  that  ending  is  not  in  the 
least  inevitable,  hardly  probable  : 

One  of  the  great  disadvantages  of  the  motion 
pictures  is  that  thev  can  present  crude  plot  only  ; 
and  all  the  illuminating  presentation  of  character 
changes  that  might  conceivably  come  to  the  young 
thief  above  cited,  producing  in  him  a  desire  for 
reparation,  must  inevitably  be  left  out. 

It.  then,  it  is  not  the  presence  of  good  or  bad 
people,  if  it  is  not,  in  itself,  the  subject  matter 
treated,  and  if  it  is  not  the  happy  or  sorrowful 
outcome,  what  is  the  test  by  which  we  may  answer 
the  searching  questions  :  Is  the  book  good  :  Is  it 
of  value  ?  Mav  I  with  profit  to  myself  and  others 
spend  the  precious  moments  of  mv  leisure  upon 
it: 

Fundamentally,  as  our  illustrations  have  gone 
to  show,  the  question  is  essentially  one  of  truth. 
Nor — observe  the  word — is  the  book  dealing  in 
facts  ;  A  storv  might  do  that  and  not  be  true  in 
its  real  sense;  and  conversely  a  book  may  present 
a  legend  or  mvth  and  yet  be  profoundly  true,  as 
are  all  the  great  fairv  tales. 

The  word  truth  demands  further  explanation. 
The  photographer,  versus  the  prophet — that  is  the 
antithesis.  The  photographer  aims  his  camera  at 
a  bit  of  nature  or  of  human  life.  A  snap  of  the 
shutter  and  the  moment  is  perpetuated.  But  the 
prophet  must  look  with  the  seeds  of  time  and  say 
M  which  grain  will  grow  and  which  will  not." 
He,  as  Hawthorne  tells  us,  must  learn  to  "  see  the 
marble  through  the  mud."  He  must  not  only  see 
life  ;  he  must  value  it,  and  present  it  in  such  a 
form  to  his  hearers  that  they  too  mav  get  his  val- 
ues in  proportion  and  learn  to  distinguish  the 
things  that  are  temporal  from  those  that  are  eternal. 

A  recent  English  writer,  Arnold  Bennett,  seems 
to  many  of  us  essentially  a  "  fact  "  writer.  He 
presents  the  life  of  Five  Towns  in  all  its  pettiness 
and  sordidness,  its  bigotry  and  lovelessness.  He 
does  not,  in  so  many  words,  say  that  this  is  the 
whole  of  life,  but  he  leaves  one  to  suppose  he 
thinks  so.  Surely  it  had  a  been  truer  presentation 
of  what  life  is,  if  he  had  shown  us  glimpses  of 
the  self-sacrifice,  the  purity,  the  heaven-born  cour- 
age, the  idealism  that  we  find  existing  in  every 
community.  He  has  shown  the  truth  of  fact,  but 
not  complete  truth. 

We   cannot   and   do  not    expect    to  be   fed   on 
sweetmeats,  to  evade  all   the   ugly  things   of  life, 
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to  shut  our  eyes   to  what   is  sordid  and   base  and  tablv  bring  about  the  results  shown  ;  from  the  assur- 

horrible.      We  may,  however,  fairly  demand  that  ance  that  the  author  has   so  truly  mirrored   human 

those  who    think   themselves   able   to  write  should  life    with    its    logical    outcome    that    we    mav    sav, 

be  wiser  than  their  readers,  and  have  some  deeper  "  Yes,  under  such  circumstances,  all  should  act  in 

understanding  than   they  of  the    moral    values    of  this  way,  avoid  that  way  of  life."      The  writer  has 

life.  then  universalized  his  reading,  acted   the   part  of  a 

One  of  the  things  that  makes  Shakespeare  great  prophet  to  his  age. 

is  that   he,  especially  in  the  great  tragedies,  shows  There    is   another   phase   of  a  book's    influence 

us  an  act  with  its  logical  recoil.      The  root  of  evil  that    I    must    touch    on    briefly,    its    atmosphere, 

desire  in    Macbeth   brings  forth   sin  after  sin  ;   and  There   is  a  danger   in    many  modern   books,  which 

the  sins   bring   forth   death  in   its    deepest  sense. —  a  young  person  scarcely  recognizes,  that  the  interest 

the  loss  of  all  that  makes  life  noble  and  holv.  will  lie  over  much  in  the  allurements  of  the  senses. 

J 

•That  which  should  accompany  old  age.  If  a  novelist,  like   some  very  popular  with  the   up- 
As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends.  rising  generation,  is  lavish    in    his   suggestion    of  a 
I  must  not  look  to  have.  woman's  physical  beauty,  if  he   seems   to   be   con- 
Whv    should    he  ?      Treachery,  cruelty — these  stantly  adverting  to  sensuous   ideas,  distrust  his  in- 
must  eventually  isolate  the  soul.    With  this  isolation  fluence  heartily.       The  sweet  overpowering  of  the 
(self-imposed)    goes    the     philosophy    one    might  greenhouse  atmosphere  is  no  place  for  sane  living. 
expect  :  Let  the   pure  cold   northwest  wind   blow   through 

"  Out.  out  brief  candle!  the  mind   and    purify  it.      Get  the  "sky  into    your 

Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player  landscape  " 

That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage  ^  *                 ...           ,               ..     ,        T 

And  then  is  heard  no  more:  it  is  a  tale  One  more  caution  is  in  order.      All   that  1  have 

Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury.  said  of  the  traits  a  good   book  should  have  is   true 

Signifying  nothing."  pre-eminently  of  the  masters  of  the  novel.     Ruskin, 

What  other  theory  of  life  could  we  expect  from  in  the  essay  referred  to,  distinguishes   between  the 

such    conduct    of   life    as    Macbeth    has    shown  ?  books  good  for  an  hour  and  those  that  are  good  for 

Forever  does  the  evil  will   produce   false   doctrine  all  time.      We  may  with  profit  spend  many  leisure 

to  support  it.  hours  upon   the   former,  but  let   us  not   give  them 

To  our  short-sighted   vision   it   does   seem   true  the  majority  of  our  reading  hours,  at  least  until  we 

that    any    and    every   evil    desire    must    ultimately  know    the    masters    and    know    them    well.      Jane 

bring  forth  a  death.      Nor  is  it  the  province  of  the  Austen,   Scott,   Dickens,    Hawthorne,  Thackeray, 

novelist  to  bring  every  life  story  to  its  ultimate  end.  George  Eliot,  Kingsley,  Reade,  Howells,  Stevenson, 

He   should,  however,  know  life  deeply  enough   so  Meredith,  —  these  should  not  beckon  us  into  their 

that  he  does  not  leave  on  the  minds  of  his  readers  company  in  vain.      A  recent  writer  says  of  Thack- 

the   impression   that  one    may   sin   without   conse-  eray  :  — 

quence.      Somewhere  he  should   show  the   uneasy  "  No  intelligent  girl  can  read  '  The  Newcomes  ' 

hours,  the  fear  of  the  precipice  on  which   it  stands  or  '  Pendennis  '  or  '  Henry   Esmond  '  or  '  Vanity 

which    must    come    to    the    sinning    soul  ;    or  that  Fair  '  without  some  share  in  the   joys  and  sorrows 

numbness  of  moral  sense  which  is  revolting  to  the  and  sympathies  of  that  great  mind  and  greater  heart 

onlookers.  which   conceived   them  all  -,   without  some  inward 

Conversely  he  should  make  his  readers  feel  that  sense,  however  rudimentary,  of  what  it  means  to 
whereas  it  is  an  outrage  to  common  sense  to  re-  say  things  worth  saying  and  to  say  them  well ; 
ward  all  virtue  with  a  coach  and  six,  still  if  the  without  some  discrimination  between  gentle  man- 
novelist  leaves  the  upright  man  to  die  deserted  in  ners,  in  high  life  or  in  low,  and  vulgarity  of  peasant 
utmost  poverty,  we  should  yet  know  that  there  is  or  of  prince.  To  love  Thackeray  is  almost  a 
an  inward  satisfaction  in  right  doing  that  does  not  liberal  education. — 'He  could  not,'  says  a  critic, 
fail  the  one  who  can  say  :  —  '  have   written  "  Vanity   Fair,"   as   he  has,  unless 

I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be  Eden  had  been  shining'in  his  inner  eye.'  " 

For  my  unconquerable  soul.—  What  is  true  of  Thackeray  may  be  affirmed  of 

Under  the  bludeonings  of  chance  all  tne   greater  novelists.      To  them  we   turn  with 

My  head  is  bloodv  but  unbowed. —  c%              u                u  n   c    j       u     uur  1 

I  am  the  master  of  my  fate,  firm   confidence  that  we  shall  find  a  healthful   at- 

I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul.  mosphere,  a   sane   presentation   of  life,  a  reverence 

Our  satisfaction   in  a  story,  our   sense  that  it  is  for  its  sanctities,  a  deep  sealed  idealism, 

"good,"    must,  then,  come    from    our    conviction  "  Choose  well:  your  choice  is 

that   the  causes  presented   in  the  tale  would   inevi-  Brief  and  yet  endless." 
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IMMIGRATION 


Our   Attitude  Towards   the   Immigrant 

Maurice   M.   Shore 

It  is  calculated  that  over  200,000  Jewish  im- 
migrants will  emigrate  to  the  United  States  in  the 
year  following  the  close  of  the  European  War. 
Of  this  number,  25,000  will  probably  come  to 
Boston  and  its  vicinity. 

After  having  lived  through  a  life  of  wretched- 
ness and  poverty  in  blood-covered  Europe,  they 
will  reach  our  shores  as  helpless  as  infants,  to  be- 
gin a  new  life  in  a  new  country  against  the  greatest 
conceivable  odds.  The  question  naturally  arises, 
What  are  we  going  to  do  for  them  ?  Are  we 
justified  in  demanding  unrestricted  immigration, 
without  being  prepared  to  do  our  dutv  bv  the 
immigrant  when  he  comes? 

The  American  Jew  has  a  big  job  before  him. 
Upon  its  success  or  failure  will  depend  all  future 
legislation  regarding  immigration.  Our  foreign 
poor  are  to  be  informed,  as  clearly  as  possible,  of 
the  nature  of  our  institutions.  We  must  help 
them  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  embarrassment 
they  are  under,  arising  from  foreign  birth,  as  well 
as  ignorance  of  the  ways  and  manners  of  this 
country.  The  superior  advantage  of  settling  in 
the  "Western  Country"  for  most  of  them  must 
be  pointed  out.  Friendly  aid  and  advice  as  to 
proper  positions  there  should  be  given  them. 

They  must  be  instructed  in  the  value  of  clean- 
liness, and  informed  how  essential  it  is  to  their 
comfort  and  happiness.  As  the  poor  immigrants 
have  no  money  for  either  medicines,  doctors,  or 
nurses,  health  is  of  the  least  importance  to  them. 
The  miseries  inflicted  upon  them  by  disease  arise 
from  want  of  foresight  and  cleanliness,  from  un- 
wholesome food,  confined  employment,  and  a  total 
ignorance  or  the  arts  of  health. 

Every  interesting  and  attractive  .fact  as  to  the 
use  of  savings  banks  should  be  presented  to  them. 
They  must  be  encouraged  to  get  ahead.  Their 
pride,  their  love  for  independence,  their  desire  for 
education  and  ownership,  should  be  appealed  to. 
In  all  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  immigrant,  we 
must  remember  that  the  reformation  of  society 
can  only  proceed  from  sincere,  ardent,  and  long- 
continued  efforts.  When  the  immigrants  see  that 
we  come  to  them  with  kind  intentions  to  make 
them  happier  and  wiser,  we  can  rest  assured  that 
our  work  will  be  appreciated. 

But  all  this  must  be  done  without  any  parade 
of  our  importance.      The  immigrants  as    a  class 


are  full  of  pride.  It  is  the  spirit  of  independence, 
the  germ  that  is  most  valuable  among  us.  We 
must  therefore  approach  them  in  a  friendly  way, 
with  kind  words  and  smiling  faces.  Nothing  else 
will  do. 

We  are  no  doubt  dependent  upon  the  services 
of  various  societies,  composed  or  people  who  have 
the  interests  of  the  immigrant  at  heart,  because 
all  of  us  have  neither  the  time  nor  money  to  de- 
vote to  this  cause,  worthy  as  it  may  be.  But 
most  of  us  have,  though,  some  knowledge,  some 
acquirements,  and  are  in  a  position  to  give  some 
valuable  hint  or  useful  advice  by  which  we  can 
do  our  humble  share  in  this  very  important  work. 
The  poor  immigrant  is  like  the  rest  of  mankind, 
whose  virtues,  to  be  rendered  attractive,  must  be 
proved  useful.  We  must  teach  immigrants  that 
their  duties  and  interests  are  one. 

The  thing  they  will  want  most  in  a  big  city 
like  Boston  is  the  kind,  personal  influence  of  those 
that  have  come  here  before  them.  Personal  inter- 
course is  the  most  desirable  thing  which  will  help 
to  promote  their  moral  and  intellectual  ideals. 
A  deep  responsibility  therefore  lies  upon  every 
member  of  our  race,  according  to  the  measure  of 
his  or  her  leisure,  ability,  and  opportunity. 

Volunteer  to  give  private  lessons  to  young 
"green"  friends  or  cousins.  A  personal  lesson 
of  that  kind  is  equivalent  to  attending  Evening 
School  a  week.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how 
rapidly  the  immigrant  learns  the  English  language, 
and  adapts  himself  to  the  ways  of  this  country. 

Such  instruction  would  not  only  be  useful  to 
the  immigrant,  but  also  aid  our  moral  and  intel- 
lectual development  and  responsibility  ;  for  out 
of  the  performance  of  such  duty  arises  a  delightful 
and  profitable  satisfaction. 

Nothing  is  proposed  which  would  require  any- 
thing bevoud  our  means,  only  the  inclination  to 
do  that  which  is  in  the  limits  of  our  ability.      We 

J 

must  remember  that  our  obligation  to  the  immi- 
grants does  not  end  with  our  bringing  them  to 
this  country,  often  to  be  sneered  at  and  ridiculed. 
We  must  be  ready  to  help  them. 

We  must  bravely  face  the  clamoring  of  the 
immigrant  to  make  his  home  here.  Every  indi- 
vidual must  help, —  all  together  —  the  old,  the 
voung,  the  rich,  and  the  poor.  The  barrier  be- 
tween the  immigrant  and  the  American  must  be 
broken,  and  we  American  Jews  must  foresee,  pro- 
vide, mix  with  them,  and  stand  by  them  as  fast 
as  they  come;  for  then  only  can  our  duty  towards 
the  immigrant  be  properly  fulfilled. 
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Traveling  Westward  from  Boston 

Frances  Rocchi 

It  is  hard  to  remember  now  just  what  the 
greatest  excitement  was  the  first  time  I  went  to 
Oregon.  I  left  the  business  of  getting  there  in  the 
hands  of  a  very  brisk  ticket  agent,  who,  when  he 
knew  that  I  wanted  to  travel  "  tourist,"  or  second 
class,  arranged  mv  trip  to  Chicago  via  the  Wabash 
Line.  The  name  sounded  attractive  to  me,  partlv 
because  it  was  associated  in  my  mind  with  an  old 
tune  which  was  popular  years  ago, — "  On  the 
Banks  of  the  Wabash  far  away," — but  I  have  vet 
to  know  why  the  line  was  named  Wabash,  for  in- 
stead of  the  winding  stream  and  poetic  country  of 
my  imagination,  I  found  myself  crawling  instead 
through  endless  stretches  of  Canadian  wheat  fields, 
just  miles  and  miles  of  flat  country  interrupted  at 
intervals  by  a  farmhouse.  I  had  a  dismal  feeling 
that  I  should  never  reach  Chicago  at  the  rate  we 
were  going,  for  I  had  seen  freight  trains  which 
went  at  a  greater  speed.  In  one  place  I  was 
greatly  amused  to  see  the  porter  picking  flowers  in 
a  nearby  field,  while  I  watched  him  from  the  train 
window  and  felt  as  forlorn  as  I  have  felt  at  any  time 
in  my  life,  even  the  picture  of  the  porter  gathering 
flowers  was  funny.  We  arrived  at  Chicago  the 
next  morning,  hours  late.  The  journey  from 
Chicago  to  Portland  was  more  interesting  and  en- 
joyable in  every  way.  More  people  were  traveling 
west  from  Chicago,  and  in  a  short  time,  I  became 
acquainted  with  many  very  nice  people,  who  were 
in  the  same  car.  If  the  "  Tourist  "  on  a  long  trip 
goes  through  there  usually  is  a  big  range  which  is 
kept  burning  all  day  for  the  convenience  of  the 
passengers,  and  it  is  great  fun  to  prepare  one's  own 
meals  on  a  trip  of  any  length,  for  hours  go  by  very 
slowly  otherwise. 

The  dressing  rooms  on  a  tourist  car  are  much 
smaller  than  those  in  the  Pullman  cars,  and  instead 
of  plush,  the  seats  are  usually  either  rattan  or 
leather.  Otherwise,  everything  is  the  same  as  in 
the  Pullman,  with  the  exception  of  the  privilege  of 


useing  the  observation  car,  which  is  extended  only 
to  those  who  travel  first-class. 

From  Chicago  west  to  Portland,  Oregon,  the 
country  changes  greatly  in  character  with  each  day's 
journey.  Through  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  are  rolling 
hills  and  fertile,  well-kept  farms,  always  inter- 
esting to  watch,  and  picturesque.  It  is  while  rid- 
ing over  the  level  prairie  country  that  the  first 
feeling  comes  of  the  bigness  of  the  West  The 
plains  are  wonderful  sweeps  of  almost  barren  lands, 
reaching  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  for  miles 
and  miles,  and  are  dotted  over  with  small,  scraggly 
sagebrush, —  the  only  thing  which  grows  there,  for 
the  land  has  so  much  alkali  in  it,  that  nothing  of 
any  value  will  flourish. 

It  is  in  Montana  that  the  Rocky  Mountains 
first  appear  in  the  distance.  All  through  the  state, 
are  many  interesting  rock  formations,  which  might 
have  been  the  deposits  left  by  some  of  the  glaciers 
ages  ago,  as  they  melted  and  came  South  from  the 
cold  North.  The  mountains  are  magnificent. 
Most  of  them  are  partlv  snow-covered  through  the 
year.  Moving  over  some  of  the  passes  and  through 
the  tunnels,  one  realizes  how  marvellous  has  been 
the  work  of  our  engineers  who  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  cross  this  almost  impenetrable  wall  of 
mountains.  Leaving  them  behind,  the  country 
changes  again,  and  as  the  train  winds  round  on  the 
banks  of  the  Columbia  River  in  Oregon,  everything 
looks  green  and  big  with  a  wildness  about  it  which 
cannot  be  explained.  The  Columbia  River  is 
beautiful  beyond  discription,  with  great  cliffs  seem- 
ingly rising  out  of  the  river  almost  perpendicularly. 
The  River  itself  is  almost  terrible  in  its  strength, 
but  fascinating  to  watch.  With  the  first  sight  of 
snow-  covered  Mt.  Hood,  the  knowledge  comes 
that  the  trip  is  almost  at  an  end  and  excitement 
runs  high.  Everyone  has  packed,  and  is  dressed 
hours  before  the  train  pulls  into  Portland,  and 
there  is  much  handshaking  and  regret  at  parting  as 
each  one  says  "  Goodbye  "  and  "  Good  Luck  to 
you,"  and  is  swallowed  up  in  the  rush  of  a  big 
railroad  station,  which  is  alive  with  all  kinds  of 
thrilling  possibilities,  but  only  a  small    part   of  life. 


EDUCATIONAL 

The   Boston  Continuation  School   for 
Mothers 

Ethel  Epstein 


Never  before  in  the  history  of  education  has 
there  been  a  school  entirely  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tion of  foreign  mothers.  There  have  been  and 
are  for  the  most  part  night  schools  where   men  and 


language.  There  also  exists  a  compulsory  contin- 
uation school  for  employed  boys  and  girls  who 
have  not  reached  the  age  of  sixteen.  This  school 
is  held  for  the  purpose  of  helping  children  in  ac- 
quiring knowledge  and  skill  to  be  used  in  their 
daily  work.  Other  continuation  schools  have  been 
formed  for  similar  reasons,  but  a  school  for  moth- 
ers is  entirely  a  new  experiment  and    is  waiting    to 


women   are   taught   to    read,  write,  and    speak    our      prove  itself  both  important  and  profitable. 
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The  school  which  is  held  at  38  Chambers  St.,  or 
what  was  once  known  as  the  St.  Andrews  Church, 
has  already  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  foreign  mothers.  So  many  new  people  have 
wished  to  join  that  it  has  been  necessary  since  the 
Christmas  vacation  to  install  another  teacher  for  the 
advanced  class. 

These  foreign  mothers  attend  school  two  days  a 
week,  the  advanced  classes  coming  Monday  and 
Wednesday,  and  the  non-English  classes  Tuesday 
and  Thursday.  There  is  no  school  Friday,  as  the 
Jewish  mothers  who  attend  must  prepare  for  the 
Sabbath. 

It  is  remarkably  interesting  to  see  women  rang- 
ing in  age  from  twenty- four  to  fifty,  with  books 
under  their  arms,  waiting  for  the  opening  of  school. 
There  are  hardly  any  cases  of  tardiness  ;  on  the 
contrary  half  the  members  come  too  early,  eager 
to  begin  work  before  half  past  one. 

It  is  made  possible  for  every  mother  who  is  anx- 
ious to  learn  to  come,  as  the  babies  are  taken  care 
of  by  four  trained  kindergarteners,  and  the  school 
hours  are  from  one  to  half  past  three,  giving  them 
enough  time  to  be  home  before  the  other  school 
children  are  dismissed. 

Wonderful  progress  has  been  made  since  the 
opening  of  the  school  on  November  tenth.  Some 
who  have  never  had  a  day  of  schooling  can  now 
read  and  write  quite  well.  The  most  difficult  part 
is  speaking  the  language,  for  they  insist  on  answer- 
ing with  one  word  instead  of  sentences. 

A  very  funny  incident  occurred  recently,  when 
one   of  the   teachers   in    teaching  "  is  not "  asked, 

"  Mrs.  B is  your  husband  a  tailor  ?  "     "  No," 

the  woman  answered  indignantly,  for  to  her  a  tailor 
represented  something  far  beneath  her  husband's 
work. 

Much  tact  must  be  used  in  teaching  these 
women,  as  they  must  and  will  have  their  way  about 
certain  matters.  It  is  useless  to  even  try  to  make 
them  understand  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
alphabet  in  order  to  read.  They  are  bored  by 
phonics,  and  by  oral  work,  but  they  are  perfectly 
happy    and    contented  with    reading    and    writing. 

One  of  my  pupils,  a  certain    Mrs.  J ,told  me 

one  day  that  spelling  was  beyond  her  "  old  head," 
and  that  she  intended  to  drop  it,  because  she  was 
sure  she  could  not  "  learn  spelling." 

Inspite  of  all  this,  they  are  most  sincere  and 
enthusiastic  in  their  work.  One  woman  said  "  I 
would  rather  miss  anything  than  school.  I  look 
forward  to  it  every  day."  This  is  the  spirit  of  the 
majority  of  mother  students,  and  with  such  a  spirit 
this  project  must  meet  with  success1. 


Love 

Imagination 

Brotherhood 

Reason 

Amity 

Romance 

Youth 

Courtesy 
Loyalty 
Uplift 
Breadth 

Happiness 

Obedience 

Understanding 

System 

Endurance 
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North  End  Items 

Sarah  Berman 
Sophie  Stearns 

North  Bennet  St.  Industrial  School  and 
Social  Service  House. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  annual  entertain- 
ment given  by  the  Young  Men's  Club  of  the 
Social  Service  House  for  the  benefit  of  the  Camp 
Fund.  This  year  the  play  will  be  "  The  Sacra- 
ment of  Judas."  An  original  arrangement  of  a 
Southern  Plantation  scene  will  also  be  given.  The 
date  set  is  the  first  week  in  March. 

Skates  are  loaned  at  Social  Service  House  for 
two  cents  a  day,  and  the  boys  and  girls  are  appre- 
ciating this  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  sport.  Every 
day  there  is  more  demand  for  skates  than  there 
are  skates  to  fill  it. 

The  House  Committee  at  Social  Service  has 
been  reorganized  for  the  year  with  representatives 
from  all  the  evening  clubs.  Mr.  Genaro  Mirabello 
is  Chairman,  and   Elizabeth   Badaracco,  Secretary. 

The  Mothers'  and  Young  Women's  Club  of 
Social  Service  House  cordially  invite  all  girls  and 
women  who  are  at  work  during  the  day  to  join 
their  class  in  the  Public  Gvmnasium  on  North 
Bennet  St.  on  Thursday  nights.  Rival  athletic 
teams  are  being  formed  and  much  excitement 
prevails. 
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An  exhibition  of  paintings  of  pencil  sketches 
made  bv  the  Director  and  Supervisors  of  Art  and 
art  teachers  of  the  Citv  of  Boston  was  held  at  the 
North  Bennet  St.  Industrial  School  for  the  two 
weeks  ending  February  7th. 

Civic  Service  House. 

A  Valentine  Partv  with  a  delightful  program  is 
to  be  held  for  the  various  clubs  and  friends  on 
February  14th. 

The  Campers,  a  club  at  the  Civic  Service 
House,  are  going  to  have  a  dance  at  the  Elizabeth 
Peabodv  House. 

There  are  to  be  concerts  on  Sundav  nights  open 
to  the  public.  On  Sunday  night,  Februarv  13th, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Salandri  will  give  a  concert  for  the 
Columbus  Educational  Club  and  their  friends. 
On  the  third  Sundav  the  Possimist  Club  celebrates 
Washington's  Birthday.  On  the  last  Sunday  of 
the  month  the  Music  School  Settlement  will  give 
a  concert  for  the  people  of  the  neighborhood. 

Little  Journeys  Through  the   Museum  of 
Fine  Arts 

Sunday  afternoons,  1  to  6  p.m. 
Lectures  at  3  p.  m.  Admission  Free. 
This  course  of  lectures  for  pupils  of  the  Even- 
ing Schools  presents  a  general  view  of  Art  as 
illustrated  by  the  architecture,  sculpture  and 
paintings  of  many  countries.  After  each  lecture, 
groups  will  be  conducted  through  the  galleries  to 
see  various  collections  of  the  Museum. 

SUBJECTS   OF   LECTURES 

Feb.    13.      Grecian     Temples  — u  The     Lincoln 
Memorial"  Greece 

Mr.  Frank  Chouteau 
Feb.    20.      The  Portrait  Gallerv  — 

"  Washington  "  America 

Mr.  J.  C.  L.  Andrew 
Feb.    27.      From  Pompeii  to  Milan  Italy 

Dr.  A.  D.  Dentamavo 
Mar.     5.      National  Life  in  Art  and  Music    Poland 

Mr.  G.  W.  Tupper 
Mar.  12.      The  Industrial  Arts  Germany 

Prof.  Marshall  L.  Perrin 
Mar.  19.      English  Landscapes  — 

"  Castles  and  Cottages  "      England 
Mr.  W.  W.  Locke 
Mar.  26.      Mountain  Scenery 

Norway  and  Sweden 
Prof.  Marshall  L.  Perrin 


Children's  Mouse. 

A  special  new  feature  at  the  Children's  House 
is  story-telling.  Every  Thursday  there  is  a  social 
held  for  the  mothers  of  the  girls  who  attend  the 
clubs,  with  very  interesting  and  entertaining  pro- 
grams. Every  Wednesday  night  Miss  Braddock 
teaches  the  bovs  and  girls  of  the  House  modern 
dancing.  The  Jewish  High  School  Club  of  the 
House  are  preparing  a  play  for  Easter  called  u  A 
Case  for  Sherlock  Holmes." 


S.  E.  G.  Announcements 

Feb.  12.  Mrs.  Annie  P.  L.  Field  will  talk  on 
the  Mutual  Welfare  League. 

Feb.  19.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Gideon  will 
give  an  evening  of  Folk-Songs. 

Feb.  26.  Mrs.  James  J.  Storrow  will  talk  on 
"  Preparedness." 

Mar.     4.      To  be  announced. 

Mar.  11.      Business  meeting. 


Friday   Evening   Girls 

Feb.  11.  Mrs.  Margaret  Stannard  will  talk 
on  Mrs.  Garland. 

Feb.  18.      Party  Night. 

Feb.  25.  Miss  Martha  Randall  will  talk  on 
Jane  Addams. 

Mar.     3.      Business  Meeting. 

Mar.  10.  Mrs.  Bertha  Papazian  will  speak  on 
Henry  George. 


Thursday  Evening   Girls 


Feb.  10. 
Feb.  16. 
Feb.  24. 
Mar.  2. 
Mar.     9. 


Current  Events 
Miss  Bertha  Schoff. 
Party  Night. 
Miss  Flora  Corwin. 
Business  Meeting. 
Miss  Marion  Brackett. 


S.  E.  G's !  Ask  for  Vol.  I,  No.  1 ,  «  T.  E.  G." 

News. 

Congratulations     to     the     Thursday     Evening 
Girls  on  the  successful  and  live  Newspaper. 
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Book  Review 

G.  Goldstein 

It  was  only  twenty-five  years  ago  that  the  United 
States  had  but  twenty  "  visiting  nurses."  Now 
there  are  one  hundred  such  nurses  in  New  York 
Citv  alone,  and  comparatively  as  many  in  every 
large  city. 

How  this  philanthropic  movement  was  developed 
is  told  most  interestingly  by  Lillian  D.  Wald  in  her 
new  book  "  The  House  on  Henry  Street." 

"  Two  decades  ago  the  words  '  East  Side  ' 
called  up  a  vague  and  alarming  picture  of  something 
strange  and  alien  :  a  vast  crowded  area,  a  foreign 
city  within  our  own,  for  whose  conditions  we  had 
no  concern.  Aside  from  exploiters,  political  and 
economic,  few  people  had  any  definite  knowledge 
of  it,  and  its  literary  '  discovery '  had  but  just 
begun. 

"  The  lower  east  side  then  reflected  the  popular 
indifference  —  it  almost  seemed  contempt  —  for  the 
living  conditions  of  a  huge  population.  And  the 
possibility  of  improvement  seemed,  when  my  ex- 
perience was  startled  into  thought,  the  more  remote 
because  of  the  dumb  acceptance  of  the  conditions 
by  the  East  Side  itself." 

The  work  was  first  started  in  an  old  building  on 
Henry  Street  where  Miss  Wold  gave  a  course  on 
nursing,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  East  Side. 
But  she  was  not  satisfied  with  giving  the  course 
alone,  for  she  gave  herself  too,  and  frequented  the 
homes  of  the  needy  where  she  saw  suffering  and 
poverty.  This  visiting  opened  her  eyes  to  the  need 
of  more  nurses  to  visit  the  homes  and  bring  a  ray 
of  hope  and  sunshine  to  them. 

With  the  generosity  of  a  great  philanthropist  and 
the  assistance  of  Miss  Mary  Brewster,  Miss  Wold 
was  helped  to  carry  her  great  desire  into  execution. 

The  staff  which  then  consisted  of  only  two 
nurses  is  now  large  enough  to  answer  calls  from 
the  sick  anywhere  in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx. 

The  Settlement  not  only  takes  care  of  the  sick 
and  needy,  but  it  also  provides  organized  activities 
for  the  healthy  members  of  the  community.      How 


it  takes  a  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  its 
neighbors,  and  tries  to  better  their  conditions,  — 
What  it  does  with  its  boys  and  girls  in  the  summer, 
—  and  how  they  are  made  happy  in  the  winter  is 
fascinatingly  told  in  the  book. 

"  Out  of  the  enthusiasms  and  out  of  the  sym- 
pathies of  those  who  come  to  the  house  though  they 
be  sometimes  crude  and  formless,  a  force  is  created 
that  makes  for  progress.  For  these,  as  well  as  for 
the  helpless  and  ignorant  who  seek  aid  and  counsel, 
the  settlement  performs  a  function. 

"  The  visitors  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  exchange  views  and  experiences  prove 
how  absurd  are  frontiers  between  honest  thinking 
men  and  women  of  different  nationalities  or  different 
classes.  Human  interest  and  passion  for  human 
progress  break  down  barriers  centuries  old.  They 
form  a  tie  that  binds  closer  than  any  conventional 
relationship."     • 
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Editorial 

The  Editors  have  been  requested  to  play  the 
clown.  "  Lay  aside  the  serious  vein  and  write 
something  funny,"  was  the  request.  Impossible  ! 
We  can  easily  "  be  funny,  or  "  look  funny,"  be- 
cause these  are  natural  characteristics,  —  "Extem- 
pore," so  to  say,  but  to  deliberately  "  write  fun  " 
in  the  face  of  grim  reality  and  serious  thoughts  is 
a  pseudo  joke. 

"  Wit,"  says  a  wise  man,  "  is  useful  for  every- 
thing, but  sufficient  for  nothing." 

"  Fun  "  is  the  product  of  mirth,  drollery,  sport. 

But  "  humor  "  is  desirable  in  interpreting  of  life. 


Given  a  chance  between  wit,  fun,  and  humor, — 
humor  is  decidedly  the  most  enviable  asset.  It 
avoids  complex  liabilities,  and  redeems  awkward 
situations.  But  it  must  always  be  natural  humor, 
never  deliberate,  for  the  essence  of  all  humor  lies 
in  its  naturalness  and  spontaneity.  Deliberate 
humor  is  not  only  awkward,  but  ofttimes  offensive. 

Humor  in  itself  is  a  very  subtle  thing,  and  most 
elusive  in  its  definition.  The  term  too  often  is 
only  understood  to  mean  "  an  appreciation  of  the 
ludicrous."  A  thing  in  order  to  be  humorous  must 
border  on  comedy,  and  create  a  laugh.  To  be 
sure,  laughing  is  good,  it  is  stimulating.  The 
wrinkles  it  causes  are  not  disfiguring,  but  to  laugh 
and  be  merry  does  not  always  mean  to  be  "comical." 

Pepys  might  have  said,  it  is  my  " '  humor  '  '  to 
have  beef  for  dinner,"  and  an  American  might 
laugh  very  heartily  over  this  innocent  humor. 
Yet  this  is  neither  comical,  nor  even  a  joke.  An 
Irishman  might  even  see  a  joke  in  both,  and  yet  a 
German  might  see  no  humor  even  in  "  Boston 
Baked  Beans,"  without  "  Beer." 

"  And  so  the  world  wags."  There  are  then 
many  humors.  There  may  be  a  hungry  humor, 
an  artistic  humor,  a  Socialistic  humor,  or  a  penni- 
less humor.  But  it  always  must  be  real  humor, 
and  stir  the  emotions,  not  from  a  sense  of  the  comic 
alone.  Humor  may  even  sometimes  be  tragic,  aud 
evoke  pathos  as  well  as  laughter.  The  nations 
smile  at  American  politics,  and  yet  there  is  no  joke 
in  the  situation  for  Americans. 

People  in  general  expect  a  thing  to  be  funny,  if 
it  is  at  all  humorous.  It  must  be  a  joke.  It  must 
make  us  laugh.  It  must  be  deliberate  comedy.  It 
must  in  American  slang  "  make  a  hit,"  and  therefore 
jokes  and  funny  stories  are  deliberately  dressed  in 
such  choice  slang,  that  they  soon  border  on  the 
vulgar,  and  finally  create  a  sensation. 

With  so  many  busy  people,  so  many  'ologys  and 
'isms,  such  frenzied  finance,  and  serious  "  prepared- 
ness," humor  too  often  takes  wings,  until  those  of 
us  who  treasure  an  appreciation  of  humor,  fly  awav 
to  the  Heights  on  the  back  of  the  North  Wind, — 
to  think. 
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THE    NORTH   END   IN    HISTORY   IN   PROGRESS 


Churches  of  the  North  End 
Rose  Cassassa 

It  is  indeed  rather  surprising,  on  coming  into 
the  North  End,  to  find  so  many  churches  of  ever 
so  manv  denominations  in  such  a  small  quarter  ot 
the  city.  One  might  exclaim,  "  Dear  mc  !  whv 
so  many  places  of  worship  !  "  It  seems  possible  for 
everyone  to  have  his  own  individual  corner  in 
which  to  render  thanks  to  God  in  his  own  way. 
It  is  also  amazing  to  find  out  how  much  each  and 
every  church  is  trying  to  do  for  the  people. 

One  of  the  first  I  visited  was  the  Seamen's 
Bethel  (or  the  First  Mariners'  Baptist  Church) 
which  stands  on  the  corner  of  Hanover  and  North 
Bennet  Streets.  One  would  hardly  recognize  it 
as  a  church,  for  there  is  nothing  outside  that  even 
suggests  its  being  a  place  of  worship,  excepting  a 
white  paper  poster  announcing  some  service.  This 
church  was  organized  about  seventy  years  ago  by 
the  Baptist  Society  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Phineas 
Stowe  was  the  first  pastor,  and  has  been  known  ever 
since  as  "one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  organization. 
The  building  was  purchased  from  the  Universal- 
ists  for  about  330,000  and  its  purpose  was  then, 
as  it  is  to-day,  "  to  give  the  Merchant  Marines  and 
Landsmen,  and  sailors  of  the  Baptist  faith  es- 
pecially, a  home  and  a  church  when  they  were 
'a-shore."  In  those  days  the  North  End  was  by 
far  the  best  residential  part  of  the  city.  The 
aristocrats  had  very  beautiful  homes  there  and 
Prince  Street  was  then  the  Park  section  with 
beautiful  old-fashioned  wells. 

In  connection  with  the  church  there  was  the 
"Mariners'  Exchange,"  which  still  exists.  The 
exchange  is  a  reading  room  where  the  men  are 
privileged  to  come,  free  of  charge,  and  read  the 
daily  papers,  magazines,  write  letters,  etc.  This 
work  of  the  church  has  been  going  on  ever  since 
the  beginning,  in  addition  to  its  religious  ser- 
vices. 

One  of  the  obstacles  which  the  church  is  trying 
to  fight  is  to  induce  seamen  to  "take  the  pledge," 
which  means  giving  up  alcoholic  beverages  and 
become  strictly  temperate.  This  temptation  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  things  for  seamen  to  fight. 
Having  been  away  from  home  or  land  for  such  a 
long  period,  the  men  upon  their  arrival  congregate 
in  some  well-known  saloon,  and  the  consequences 
are  they  become  intoxicated. 

A  Temperance  Organization  was  organized  in 
1844,  and  up  to  the  present  day  there  have  been 
38,150  names  placed  on  the  temperance  roll. 
The  roll  will  now  extend   from  the  Bethel  to  the 


Boston    Common   four  times  in  each  direction,  or 
cover  in  all  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles. 

in  connection  with  the  church  there  is  a  Sailors' 
Home  called  the  Phineas  Stowe  Seamen's  Home. 
It  is  supported  partly  by  the  Ladies'  Bethel  Society 
of  Massachusetts  and  partly  by  the  sailors  them- 
selves. The  men  come  here  when  they  have  no 
home,  or  come  temporarily  to  stay  until  they  have 
found  other  suitable  quarters. 

There  are  ever  so  many  relics  in  the  church 
which  have  been  donated  by  the  seamen  who  have 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  One  ot  the 
finest,  I  think,  is  a  marble  leg  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  bearing  the  following  inscription  on  a 
brass  plate  :  "  This  Colossal  leg  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  broken  by  Bonaparte's  Army,  was  pre- 
sented to  Phineas  Stowe,  Seamen's  Chaplin,  Bos- 
ton, July  25th,  1849,  b.v  trie  following  gentlemen 
...  '  Crew  of  U.  S.  Steamer  Princeton  '  and 
other  men.  Leg  was  procured  by  them  from  the 
Navigator's  House  in  Genoa." 

We  come  next  to  St.  Stephen's  Roman  Catholic- 
Church.  Up  to  very  recent  years  the  church  was 
maintained  by  the  Irish  people.  It  makes  one 
feel  "  old  "  when  one  looks  backward  and  thinks  of 
the  great  work  which  was  done  for  the  Irish  peo- 
ple by  this  church.  It  not  only  supported  itself, 
but  it  maintained  a  very  large  parochial  school, 
where  thousands  of  children  received  splendid 
education  which  was  given  them  by  the  "  Sisters 
of  Notre  Dame"  Academy.  The  Irish  gradually 
moved  out  of  the  North  End,  and  within  the  last 
few  years  the  clergymen  have  devoted  their  time 
to  the  people  of  other  nationalities. 

Let  us  walk  up  Tileston  Street  which  almost 
faces  the  church  I  have  just  had  reference  to. 
This  brings  us  to  Salem  Street,  less  than  a  min- 
ute's walk  from  Christ's  Church,  better  known 
historically  as  the  "  Old  North  Church." 

An  account  of  the  history  of  this  church  was 
given  in  the  November  issue  of  the  S.  E.  G.  News, 
so  I  will  not  again  refer  to  the  things  which  one 
loves  to  remember  in  connection  with  it.  We,  of 
course,  associate  it  with  the  early  history  of  Boston, 
the  Revolution,  the  Ride  of  Paul  Revere,  etc. 
This  church  is  under  the  jurisdiction  ot  the 
Episcopal  church,  and  religious  services  and 
meetings  are  being  held  there  on  Sundays  for 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood  who  desire  to 
attend  them.  The  Rev.  Henry  Sartorio  is  the 
minister  in  charge. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Leonard's 
of  Port   Maurice  was   founded   in  January,  1876, 
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by  Rev.    Loachin    Guerini,    O.    S.    F.       Kor    the  women  are  always  segregated,  men   are   given  the 

past  forty  years  services  have  been  held  there  very  floor,  preferably,  and  women  the  balcony, 

regularly,  weekly  and  daily.     The  one  chieffeature  The  next  Church   to  write  about  is  St.  Mary's 

which  makes  this  church  so  well  known,  not  only  Roman    Catholic    Church,   which    is   perhaps   the 

in  the  North  End,  but   all   through  Boston  and  its  oldest  and  largest  one   in    the   North    End.      This 

suburbs,  is  that   it   has   been   customary  ever  since  Church  was  first   erected   on    four   lots  of  land,  in 

it  was   founded    to   have   special  services  there  in  ^34,  on  Pond  Street,  now  called  Endicott  Street, 

honor  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua.      It   is  certainly  Rev.  Wm.  Rilev  being   its   first  pastor.      In   1847 

very  edifying  to  see  the  thousands  of  people  attend  St.  Mary's  was  given  over  to  the  "  Fathers  of  the 

the  services  and  afterwards  go  to  the  main  altar  in  Society  of  Jesus,"  who    still    have   charge   of    the 

order  to  kiss  the    relic    of  St.  Anthony.      It  is  said  Church.      In    i860   a    Parochial    School    for   boys 

that  actual    miracles   have   been    performed    before  was  established   and   then    known    as    Fr.  Wiget's 

the  Shrine    of    the    Saint  where    the    devotee    has  Institute,  and    in   1862    a    girls'    Parochial    School 

spent  a  great  deal   of  time   in    prayer,  asking  for  a  was  erected.      Both  have  been  condensed  into  one 

special  favor  of  grace  from  the  saint.    This  Church  large   school,  and   are    now,  as  thev   were    in    the 

to-day    maintains    a   large    parochial    school    with  beginning,  under  the   supervision    of  the  Sisters  of 

about    six    hundred   pupils,  and    a    Sunday  School  Notre  Dame.      Religious  Societies  for  the  old  and 

with  an  average   attendance  of   about   a   thousand  young   people   have  always   been  maintained.      In 

children.      It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  are  many  1874    foundations    for   a    much    larger    and    more 

religious  Societies  connected  with  the  Church,  and  beautiful  edifice  were  laid. 

that   each    and   every  one   takes   an   active  interest  Services    have    been     held    every    morning  and 

in  its  affairs  and  works  for  its  welfare.  evening,  and   catechism   classes,  with    an    average 

It  has  been  more  or  less  difficult  to  get  authentic  attendance  of  about  seven  hundred  children,  have 

information    with   regard    to   the    Orthodox    Svna-  been  conducted  on  Sunday  mornings.      To-day, in 

gogues,  owing  to  the  fact   that  within  the  past  ten  addition  to  that,  the  Church  has   an  attendance  of 

years  the    Jewish    people   have    moved    from    the  over   four  hundred    Italian   children.      St.    Mary's 

North  End.      What  is   more,  the  younger  genera-  also  supports   a   large   clubhouse  where   millinery, 

tion    has  flocked   to  the  reformed   Jewish  Temple  sewing,  embroidery,  typewriting,  etc.,  are   taught, 

on  Commonwealth  Avenue.  In  connection  with  this  there   is   St.  Mary's  Hall, 

There  are  three  individual  Orthodox  Synagogues  where  all   the   dramas,  operettas,  and  concerts  are 

all  within  a  stone's  throw  of  each  other.     Perhaps  held,  mostly  given    by  the   parishioners,  either   for 

the    best    known    is   the    one    on    Baldwin    Place.  the  support  of  the   church   or   for  some   charitable 

Each  one  of  these  three  churches   is   independent  purpose. 

of  Central  authority,  and  they  can  almost  be  com-  I  am  now  coming  to  one  of  the  most  interesting 

pared  to  little  republics.      The  people  of  the  com-  churches   in    the    North    End,  that    of   the   Sacred 

munity  get   together,  buy  the   property,  elect  their  Heart  of  Jesus,  which   is  Roman    Catholic.      The 

own    officers   and    rabbis,  and    then    proceed   with  reason  that  this  church  appeals  to  so  many  people 

their  own  work.      To-dav  the   Synagogues  of    the  is  that  ever  since  its  beginning  it  has  preserved  its 

North  End  are   barely  active.      One   of    the  most  Italian    customs,    and    in    no    way    has    it   become 

interesting   activities   carried    on    by    the    Baldwin  Americanized.      About   thirty-five   or    forty   years 

Place   Synagogue   is  the  School   of  Hebrew  Lan-  ago,  when  the  first    Italians   began   to   settle   here, 

guage  and    Religion,  free    of  charge.      It  has  also  they  felt  the  need  of  a    place   for  devotional  s'erv- 

maintained   a    house  on    Cooper   Street,  very  near  ices.      The   best    they  could    afford    in    those   days 

the  Synagogue,  for  the  past  thirtv-five  years.      It's  was  "  a  little  workshop  "  on  Beverly  Street.      Here 

object  is  to  extend  a  home  to  the  "  newcomers    or  the   people   assembled    and    carried   on    their   own 

strangers"  until  relatives  or  friends  of  the  person  services.      Later   on,  in    1888,  a   fund  was   raised 

are  located,  or  until  suitable  quarters  are  found.    I  and  a  building,  then  widely  known   as  "  Fr.  Tay- 

am    also   informed    that    inside   of  the   Synagogue  lor's  Church  for  Mariners,"  on  the  corner  of  Sun 

some  of  the  older  Jewish   men   congregate  almost  Court   and    North    Square,   was   purchased.      The 

daily  in  order  to  read    or   discuss  "  The  Talmud,"  Missionary   Fathers    of   the    Congregation    of    St. 

the  Jewish  book  of  laws,  or  to  discuss  sciences,  or  Charles  Borromeo  came   from    Italy  to  establish  a 

weights  and  measures,  purely  for  their  own  satis-  parish,  and  are  still  in  charge  of  it.      Their  mission 

faction,    or    to    while    away    their    time.       These  is  to  come   to    America   and    care    for    the  Italian 

various    discussions,   my    informant    says,  are    the  immigrants   and   their   families,  and   that   is  why  it 

very  things  that  have  helped  to  sharpen  the  minds  has  been  possible  to  keep  up  the  Italian   customs. 

of  the  Jewish  people.     In  the  Synagogue,  men  and  It  would  take  a  great  deal  of  time  to  tell  of  the 
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work  which  this  parish  has  dune  tor  the  people. 
Somehow  or  other,  it  seems  to  belong  in  the  North 
End  because  it  has  such  an  Italian  atmosphere 
about  it.  In  the  pastj  it  supported  a  parochial 
school  and  clubhouse,  which  was  under  the 
supervision  of  Italian  nuns.  This  gave  the  people 
who  frequented  it  the  opportunity  to  learn  or  pre- 
serve the  Italian  language.  Connected  with  it 
was  a  kindergarten,  where  over  two  hundred  chil- 
dren were  cared  tor  daily  so  that  the  mothers  could 
go  to  work.  Besides,  a  very  fine  hospital  was  sup- 
ported in  Orient  Heights,  where  children  were 
treated  tor  weeks  at  a  time  when  ill,  and  also  kept 
there  during  the  summer  to  convalesce.  In  the 
clubhouse  an  orchestra  and  band  was  organized 
amongst  the  Italian  bovs,  under  the  direction  ot" 
Professor  Cericoia,  and  music  was  furnished  for 
all  kinds  of  occasions.  Dramatic  Clubs  were 
giving  Italian  performances  frequently.  This 
clubhouse  work  was  abandoned  several  vears  ago 
because  the  nuns  were  called  to  South  America, 
where  they  were  perhaps  needed  much  more,  and 
no  competent  person  remained  to  carrv  on  the 
work.  To-day  the  church  supports  a  parochial 
school.  Needless  to  sav  that  there  are  manv  re- 
ligious societies  connected  with  it  for  the  voung 
and  old.  It  has  a  Sundav  School  with  an  average 
attendance  of  i,oco  children. 

It  is  on  Sundavs  that  a  stranger  ought  to  visit 
this  church.  From  early  morn  till  late  at  night 
there  is  a  continual  procession  of  carriages  coming 
to  it;  either  for  a  christening,  a  wedding,  or  a 
funeral  service  to  be  performed.  There  is  no 
church  in  Boston  that  christens  as  manv  children, 
the  average  number  being  about  1,200  a  year. 
Barely  a  Sunday  passes  but  that  a  number  of  people, 
all  coming  from  the  same  little  town  or  citv  in 
Italy,  gather  here  and  have  special  services  in 
honor  of  the  patron  Saint  or  Madonna  of  that 
place.  Another  trulv  Italian  custom  preserved 
here  is  the  congregational  singing,  which  takes 
place  everv  evening  during  the  services.  It  is 
most  inspiring  to  see  some  dear  old  ladv  kneeling 
beside  a  child,  both  singing  praises  to  God.  One 
of  the  most  important  societies  connected  with 
the  church  is  that  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  It 
takes  care  of  all  the  poor  and  needy  of  the  Parish, 
and  here  again  the  church  stands  out  as  having  the 
largest  number  of  applicants.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  the  population  of  this  church  is  not  sta- 
tionary. The  immigrants  come  and  go,  and  the 
church  has  no  fixed  donation  with  which  it  can 
carry  on  its  vast  work,  but  can  only  depend  upon 
the  penny  cheerfully  given. 

There  are  several  other   meeting  places   in   the 
North  End  where  religious  services  are  carried  on, 


but  they  are  of  minor  importance.  A  visit  to 
any  of  the  above  churches  would  demonstrate 
what  part  has  been  and  is  played  by  the  churches 
in  the  history  of  the  North  End. 


West  End  House 

Joseph    Blumenthal 

There  is  no  word  in  our  English  language,  nor 
group  of  words,  nor  any  combination  of  groups, 
which  can  better  explain  the  West  End  House, — 
what  it  is  and  what  it  does,  than  just  the  single  word 
"  life."  Manv  a  member,  ex-member,  and  intend- 
to-be  member  has  rid  his  system  of  his  personal 
opinion  in  regards  to  the  club  verbally,  and  manv 
a  one  has  given  his  opinions  in  writing,  through  the 
columns  of  our  "  Bulletin,"  but  no  two  have  ever 
held  the  same  opinion,  and  the  same  is  also  true  of 
"  life." 

In  the  first  place,  the  West  End  House  does  not 
offer  to  give  vou  anything.  It  merely  offers  to  take 
from  you  whatever  you  are  willing  to  giv  e.  It  is  not 
a  question  of"  What  can  I  get  from  the  West  End 
House,"  but  a  question  of  "  What  can  you  give  to 
the  West  End  House  "  and  the  proverb  "  Whatso- 
ever a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap,"  applies 
to  this  House  in  exactly  the  same  degree  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  whole  game  of"  Lite."  Life  offers 
manv  opportunities  for  good  sowing — the  West 
End  House  does  as  much,  and  the  reaping  in  both 
cases  strictly  depends  upon  the  sowing. 

The  West  End  House  is,  in  this  respect,  entirely 
different  from  a  settlement  house.  Each  member 
is  given  as  much  freedom  as  the  nation  gives  to  each 
citizen.  Each  member,  therefore,  works  out  his 
own  destiny  and  for  this  reason  there  are  as  many 
different  characters  as  there  are  members. 

At  this  point  the  following  question  will  probably 
arise  : 

"If  each  member  is  so  free  to  work  out  his  own 
destiny,  is  it  not  just  as  likely  for  him  to  Work  out 
a  bad  destiny  as  a  good  one  :" 

The  answer  is  "  No," — and  for  proof  we  point 
with  pride  to  our  graduate  membership  which  con- 
sists of  men  successful  in  everv  walk  of  life  ;  — 
from  men  who  have  received  their  degrees  of 
"  Doctor  of  Philosophy  "  down  through  to  men 
making  good  in  every  line  of  business  and  profes- 
sion. It  is  only  about  two  years  ago  that  some 
twenty  of  the  older  graduates  ;  men  who  belonged 
to  the  first  club  this  House  has  ever  sheltered, 
organized  themselves  into  a  Trust.  This  Trust 
already  has  thousands  of  dollars  under  its  control, 
and  there   is  no  telling  how  soon  the   other  zeroes 
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will  have  to  be  tacked  on.  And  not  one  of  these 
men  were  in  anv  better  circumstances  when  thev 
first  joined  the  West  End  House  than  the  members 
at  the  present  time.  When  the  West  End  House 
is  asked  what  it  is  doing  for  its  members,  it  can 
proudlv  say,  wt  We  can  always  do  as  much  as  we 
have  done  before,  and  look  at  what  we  have  done." 

How  do  we  do  it  :  The  following  may  help  to 
explain. 

This  House  was  first  organized  about  nine  years 
ago  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  James  J.  Storrow. 
Each  member  pays  a  small  fee  which  is  used  for 
children's  outings  in  the  summer.  This  fee  en- 
titles a  member  to  as  much  freedom  as  his  own 
home  does.  There  is  no  teacher  to  sav  that  he 
must  not  do  this  and  that  it  is  wrong  to  do  that  — 
but  if  he  doesn't  do  the  right  thing  at  all  times, 
there  is  always  the  entire  membership  to  act  the 
part  of  the  judge,  and  indirectly  the  wrong-doer 
learns  that  the  concensus  of  opinion  is  against  the 
wrong  which  he  did.  "  Experience  "  alone  is  thus 
his  teacher,  and  it  is  not  long  before  he  learns  that 
there  is  nothing  to  gain,  but  much  to  lose  in  not 
doing  the  fair  and  square  thing  at  all  times. 

One  big  factor  which  helps  to  mould  West  End 
House  characters  is  the  competition  which  the 
House  offers  its  members,  and  this  competition 
does  more  than  anything  else  to  prepare  the  boys 
for  the  competition  of  "Life."  We  have  our  compe- 
titions in  athletics  and  literature,  and  we  have  also 
our  socials  to  give  us  a  polishing  for  polite  society. 

Athletics  offers  the  keenest  competition  and  its 
results  are  the  most  distinct.  In  summer  we  have 
baseball  and  every  year  we  have  at  least  six  teams 
in  this  House.  Almost  every  club  is  represented 
by  its  own  baseball  team,  besides  the  "  Big  Team  " 
which  represents  the  House  itself.  The  ages  of 
the  players  range  from  the  kid  of  ten  to  the  fellow 
in  his  twenties.  These  teams  get  out  into  the 
open  air  at  least  once  a  week  to  compete  with  other 
teams  and  the  same  obstacles  which  one  business 
man  has  to  overcome  in  order  to  beat  his  fellow 
competitor,  for  this  world  is  only  for  the  survival 
of  the  fittest. 

The  same  is  true  about  basketball  in  the  winter. 
Then  again  we  have  the  annual  competitive  fifteen 
mile  walk  every  Christmas.  This  does  not  only 
mean  that  one  has  to  buck  against  Gibraltars  dur- 
ing the  race,  but  he  also  has  to  keep  himself  in 
perfect  condition  during  the  whole  year, — and  this 
requires  clean  living. 

In  literature  the  competition  is  almost  as  keen. 
There  are  contests  in  argumentation,  declamation, 
and  composition,  and  valuable  prizes  are  awarded 
in  these  contests. 

Then  we  have  our  socials  in  the  way  of  dances, 
entertainments,   leatures,  playlets,   orchestras,  and 


glee  clubs.  These  are  all  bound  to  develop  our 
personalities  and  characters. 

Another  vital  factor  is  our  club  life.  Any  group 
of  boys  are  always  allowed  the  use  of  a  room  for 
club  purposes,  and  they  are  given  an  able  man  for 
director.  Tne  various  clubs  go  through  their 
business  in  their  own  way,  but  because  of  the  size 
of  the  whole,  every  member  takes  an  active  part  in 
everything  that  may  be  going  on. 

This  is  only  my  personal  opinion  of  the  West 
End  House,  but  with  some  deep  thought  on  these 
conditions, — and  now  I  firmly  believe  that  all  our 
members  have  been  inspired,  through  their  con- 
nection with  the  West  End  House,  to  sow  a  much 
better  seed  than  they  would  have  done  otherwise, 
and  thev  are  now  therefore  nearly  all  reaping  a 
splendid  harvest. 


The  Librarian  as  a  Public  Hostess 

Ellen   O.    Walkley 
Custodian,  East  Boston  Branch,  Boston  Public  Library. 

The  Librarian,  like  any  other  hostess,  invites, 
welcomes,  feeds  and  speeds.  In  September  invit- 
ing engrosses  one.  By  November  speeding  seems 
the  most  imperative  duty. 

Although  it  is  open  house  all  the  year  round 
at  the  Public  Librarv,  the  legend  oyer  the  door, 
"  Eree  to  All  "  is  not  enough  in  the  cosmos  of 
the  modern  city  to  make  every  one  feel  that  the 
invitation  is  personal.  Invitations  also  take  the 
form  of  placards  in  public  places,  newspaper 
notices,  book-lists,  visits  to  schools,  talks  before 
mothers'  clubs,  illustrated  by  books  and  pictures, 
or  before  societies  or  associations  of  any  kind, — 
in  short,  anything  which  will  make  the  people 
know  that  the  Librarv  has  something  for  each  of 
them. 

The  invitation  gives  a  point  of  contact  when  it 
is  accepted.  You  know  it  takes  so  much  courage 
to  go  to  a  strange  house.  A  shy  mother  hesitat- 
ingly enters  the  Library,  but  her  face  brightens  as 
she  sees  a  not  altogether  unfamiliar  face  and  she 
savs,  "  I  saw  you  at  the  mothers'  meeting.  I 
got  a  card  there,  but  I  did  not  have  time  to  come 
before.  May  I  have  that  book  of  children's  songs 
you  showed  us  ?  ' 

The  welcome  is  quite  as  much  in  atmosphere 
and  attitude  as  in  action.  Open  shelves  and 
open-minded,  pleasant-faced,  sympathetic,  alert, 
but  not  obtrusive  attendants  (all  of  them,  large 
and  small),  make  the  welcome.  If  the  shelves 
are  plainly  and  pithily  labled  and  the  guest  knows 
what  he  wants,  there  need  be  little  action.      If,  as 
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so  often  happens,  he  knows  only  vaguely  or  even 
incorrectly,  it  takes  skill  and  ingenuity  to  rind 
out.  The  shelves  are  laden  with  substantials  and 
dainties  to  suit  every  taste  if  one  can  only  find 
out  the  taste. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  comer  is  one  of  the  former 
dav-laborers  who  shuffles  in  to  pour  for  hours 
over  the  newspapers.  A  quiet  nook  and  the  less 
attention  the  better  for  his  comfort !  Now  comes 
a  young  woman  with  a  foreign  accent  who  asks 
for  a  book  on  crocheting.  At  length  she  shows  a 
newspaper  clipping  ot  directions  for  making  a 
pattern,  saying,  "  I  don't  know  what  it  means 
when  it  says, 'single  crochet,'  *  double  crochet  !  " 
A  book  with  pictures  illustrating  the  stitches  sends 
her  awav  happy. 

A  clergyman  drops  in  to  dip  into  the  periodicals 
for  recreation,  or  to  get  the  life  of  Booker  Wash- 
ington or  other  material  for  use  or  inspiration. 
One  of  them  —  a  Unitarian  —  said  one  day,  "Part 
of  my  interest  in  the  Library  would  be  gone  if  I 
could  not  find  the  Catholic  and  Jewish  Encyclo- 
pedias there  to  use." 

By  the  score,  at  all  hours,  come  the  requests, 
"  A  good  novel,  please,"  and1'  Is  there  anything 
good  in  to-day  r"  which  means  "  Is  the  latest  novel 
on  the  shelf?  The  latest  fiction,  alas!  is  usually 
conspicuous  for  its  absence  and  the  attendant 
scours  the  shelves  to  offer  an  acceptable  substitute. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  newcomer  from  Russia  or 
Italy  who  has  heard  at  the  evening  school  that  he 
can  get  books  to  help  him  learn  English.  Books 
for  him  would  be  together,  plainly  marked,  but  he 
needs  help  to  find  them,  and  perhaps  to  select. 

The  interned  German  sailors  who  have  been 
learning  English  at  the  evening  school  easily  find 
and  quietly  help  themselves  to  the  books  in 
German,  and  for  beginners  in  English. 

Again,  some  young  men  asking  for  something 
on  electricity,  or  accounting,  or  practical  printing, 
or  municipal  ownership,  or  sea  stories,  or  "Jack 
London's  books."  One  even  asked  where  to  get 
a  marriage  license. 

The  afternoon  brings  throngs  of  High  School- 
pupils,  of  course,  each  wanting  "  A  good  book  to 
report  on  for  English,"  or  reference  work  on 
countless  topics.  Almost  every  copy  of  standard 
English  fiction  and  many  others  have  been  placed 
on  special  shelves  for  them,  but  they  still  ask  for 
more. 

In  the  children's  room  hospitality  is  accepted 
promptly  and  as  long  as  offered.  In  rush  hours 
the  room  resembles  a  free  lunch  at  the  end  of  a 
meal,  with  shelves  as  bare  as  Mother  Hubbard's 
Cupboard.  Here  speeding  sometimes  precedes  or 
supersedes  a  welcome,  as   when   a  gang  of  lively 


boys   rushes   up   the   steps,  one  crying,  "  Let's  go 

up  to  the  Library  and  have  some  tun."  There  is 
no  room  for  them  while  that  mood  lasts,  just  as 
there  is  no  room  for  a  whistle  or  a  shriek,  or 
constant  talking. 

It  is  not  only  the  irresponsible  youth  who  needs 
to  be  sped.  Sometimes  a  garrulous,  perhaps  inter- 
esting lady  or  even  gentleman  lingers  long  for 
confidence,  discussion,  or  flow  of  soul.  How  much 
or  how  little  to  respond  requires  infinite  tact  and 
wisdom  to  decide.  To  speed  the  parting  guest  is 
indeed  one  ot  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  ot  the 
fine  arts  of  life. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Library  includes  not 
only  newspapers,  magazines  and  books  to  be  read, 
but  also  exhibitions  of  pictures,  story  hours  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  lectures  and  readings  some- 
times illustrated  by  stereopticon  or  reflectoscope. 
These  are  meant  partly  as  bait  to  lead  to 
books,  and  partly  as  feasts  in  themselves.  When 
the  attendance  at  the  story  hour  for  boys  leaps 
from  thirty-five  to  two  hundred  and  the  bovs 
clamor  for  the  books  to  which  they  have  been 
introduced  in  the  story  hour,  we  see  thev  have 
taken  the  bait.  When  the  doors  of  the  lecture 
room  are  closed  before  the  hour  of  the  lecture 
because  the  seats  are  filled,  we  know  the  feast  is 
enjoyed. 

The  long  lines  of  guests  from  every  class  and 
almost  every  nation  come  and  go.  The  Library 
is  one  of  the  few  places  where  all  classes  and 
races  meet  on  common  ground  and  with  common 
interest.  To  help  them  enjov  and  appreciate  their 
common  heritage  and  realize  their  common 
brotherhood  is  one  of  the  cherished  hopes  of  the 
Librarian  as  a  public  hostess. 


Italy  and  Emigration  Laws 

Elizabeth   M.   Anthony 

The  laws  of  Italy  governing  emigrants,  are 
numerous  and  drastic.  Every  ship  touchirg  an 
Italian  port,  whether  registered  under  another 
country,  or  carrying  the  Italian  Flag,  must  have 
on  board  a  royal  commissioner  appointed  by  the 
Government.      It   is   this   commissioner's   duty   to 

J 

make  an  extended  inspection  of  every  part  of 
the  ship  twice  a  day,  to  inspect  the  food  furnished 
the  emigrants,  and  to  examine  the  water  supply 
both  as  to  quality  and  quantity.  The  commis- 
sioner must  personally  see  that  the  quarters  and 
bedding  in  the  steerage  are  cleansed  and  fumigated 
on  every  steamer  when  it  reaches  its  port,  and  he 
may  cause  the  arrest  of  a  captain  who  fails  to 
co-operate. 
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The  Italian  Government  requires  that  emi- 
grants refused  admission  into  other  countries  shall 
be  returned  to  the  initial  point  of  journey,  —  not 
merely  to  the  point  of  embarkation. 

Immigration  stations  are  maintained  by  the 
Italian  Government  at  the  principal  ports,  and  no 
government  department  is  better  supported  or  con- 
sidered of  more  importance.  This  importance  is 
reflected  in  the  private  associations,  and  agencies 
which  have  for  their  object  the  care  of  emigrants. 
These  societies  are  numerous,  and  are  supported 
by  the  Church  and  private  subscription.  There  is 
not  only  much  work  for  these  societies  to 
do  in  protecting  trans-Atlantic  emigrants  alone, 
but   Italy  is  also  supplying  a   large   percentage  of 


the  labor  employed  in  the  constantly  increasing 
manufacturing  interests  of  Switzerland. 

The  train  loads  of  women  and  girl  emigrants 
to  that  country  are  accompanied  by  women  agents 
of  the  societies,  who  remain  with  them  until  they 
are  assured  of  their  being  suitably  placed  after 
reaching  their  destination. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Government 
to  influence  young  Italians  to  remain  at  home,  and 
to  encourage  those  who  left  to  return.  The  most 
intelligent  efforts  have  also  been  made  to  encour- 
age Italians  from  Southern  Italy  who  were  not 
dissatisfied  with  the  prevailing  living  conditions  to 
move  to  Northern  Italy,  where  most  excellent 
opportunities  exist   for  all. 
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Home  and  School  Visiting 
Martha  H.  Davis 

Horn,  and  School    Visitor  for   the    Eliot  and  Hancock 
Schools,  Boston 

What  is  a  home  and  school  visitor?  Some 
think  she  is  a  sort  of  nurse,  while  others  call  her 
a  truant  officer.  Although  she  works  very  closely 
with  both,  it  is  her  duty  to  do  the  work  which  be- 
longs to  neither  of  them. 

The  nurse  cares  for  the  health  of  the  children, 
and  the  attendance  officer  makes  them  come  to 
school,  but  there  are  many  times  when  the  teacher 
wishes  to  connect  with  the  home  for  neither  of 
the  above  reasons.  She  may  wish  to  know  the 
conditions  at  home,  or  she  may  wish  to  have  some- 
thing explained  to  a  parent.  Here  is  the  work  of 
the  home  and  school  visitor,  the  link  between 
school  and  home. 

A  few  examples  may  give  an  idea  of  her  work. 

A  little  bov  was  continually  naughty  in  school 
and  did  his  lessons  badly.  In  such  cases  it  has 
been  found  that  the  parent's  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  and  interest  in  the  school  work  are  of 
great  help.  The  teacher  there  tried,  through  the 
boy,  to  get  one  of  the  parents  to  come  to  see  her. 
They  would  not  come,  so,  finally,  she  asked  the 
school  visitor  to  call.  The  parents  felt  very  sad 
when  they  heard  about  his  bad  work,  for  he  had 
been  telling  them  that  he  was  doing  finely.  The 
next  day,  the  mother  visited  the  teacher,  and  the 
hoped-for  good  effect  on  the  boy  was  soon  noticed. 

Quite  different  was  the  case  of  a  twelve-year 
old  girl,  whose  teacher  called  the  visitor  to  her 
room  one  day.  The  child  was  absent  because 
her  mother  had  gone  to  Italy  and  the  father  had 
just  been  sent  to  jail,  leaving  her  to  care   for  two 


younger  children,  one  a  three  months'  old  babv. 
The  visitor  found  the  three  children  living  with 
their  three  unmarried  uncles  and  both  parents 
awav,  as  the  teacher  had  understood.  Through 
the  visitor's  efforts,  within  a  few  days  the  children 
were  sent  where  they  would  be  properly  cared 
for. 

One  bv  one  the  three  children  of  one  family 
were  referred  to  the  visitor  because  of  poor  school 
attendance,  dirt  and  insufficient  clothing.  Many 
friendly  calls  and  many  scolding  calls  were  made 
on  the  family,  sometimes  in  the  evening  when  the 
father  was  in,  sometimes  at  meal  times  to  see  what 
sort  of  food  the  children  were  getting.  Once  a 
bov  was  taken  home  during  school  to  have  his 
clothes  mended,  and  more  than  once  the  visitor 
went  to  the  house  before  school  to  see  that  the 
children  started  in  proper  condition.  The  teachers 
talked  cleanliness  and  neatness  to  the  children, 
while  the  visitor  did  the  same  at  home.  After  a 
year  of  work,  the  results  are  encouraging,  though 
not  striking. 

In  still  another  class  are  what  may  be  called 
the  poverty  and  the  begging  cases  —  a  child  comes 
to  school  not  properly  clothed,  appears  not  well 
fed,  or  comes  to  the  teacher  with  a  tale  of  woe. 
Last  year  we  had  a  great  manv  of  these  cases. 
Although  the  visitor  has  no  means  of  giving  relief, 
she  can,  and  always  does,  get  some  other  society 
to  give  it,  if  it  is  necessarv. 

Lack  of  boots  is  one  of  our  common  troubles 
and  one  which  is  especially  difficult  to  handle,  when 
we  feel  that  the  family  should  provide  them  and  vet 
they  refuse  to  do  so.  In  such  cases  some  method 
can  always  be  found  of  proving  to  the  parents  that 
shoes  must  be  provided,  even  if  the  visitor  has  to 
show  the  mother  how  the  old  ones  can  be  mended. 
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Once  in  the  home  the  visitor  often  finds  that 
she  cannot  really  learn  there  enough  about  the 
child's  out-of-school  life.  His  mother  does  not 
really  know  what  he  does  afternoons  and  evenings, 
so  she  must  follow  him  to  his  club  in  a  settlement 
house  or  to  the  public  libiary  and,  perhaps,  she 
can  take  a  father  or  mother  with  her  to  see  what 
the  child  is  doing.  Thus  she  may  help  the  par- 
ents to  know  the  agencies  which  are  trying  to  help 
the  children. 

The  examples  mentioned  do  not  pretend  to 
cover  the  many  reasons  for  which  a  visitor  mas' 
go  to  a  home.  Her  purpose  is  always  to  be  a  link 
between  the  home  and  the  school,  to  explain  to 
the  parents  the  rules  of  our  schools,  and  many 
things  which  they  do  not  understand  about  our 
American  life,  and  to  give  the  teachers  a  truer 
idea  of  the  home  life  of  the  children,  whose  home 
thev  seldom  see. 

The  possibilities  for  a  home  and  school  visitor 
or  visiting  teacher,  as  she  is  often  called,  are  un- 
limited, and  each  visitor  carries  on  her  work  in 
her  own  way  and  as  she  can  best  supply  the  needs 
of  her  district.  In  some  cities  she  is  supported 
by  private  organizations,  in  some  she  is  a  part  of 
the  public  school  system,  which  she  should  be. 
This  is  only  an  attempt  to  describe  how  it  is  done 
in  the  North  End,  under  the  Boston  Home  and 
School  Association. 


Heidi 

Characters 

Grandfather   Firson 


Klara's  Grandmother 

The   Blind  Grandfather 

Peter's   Mother 

Mr.  Seseman 

Dr.  Kindman 

Miss  Nopeace 

Klara 


Heidi 

Peter 

Barbel 

Gretchen 

Pastor 

Organ  Boy 

Mr.  Longwords 


With  these  plays  no  real  scenery  is  used.  Someone  not  visible  to  the 
audience  describes  the  scene  to  be  imagined.  In  playland  it  is  quite 
proper  for  things  to  take  place  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

IVe  see  the  grandfather  s  hut  on  the  high  mountains  ; 
a  tall  fir  tree  grows  beside  the  door,  beautiful  flowers 
blossom  all  about,  and  in  the  distance  are  to  be  seen 
snow-covered  mountain  peaks. 

Heidi  comes  in.  She  takes  off  her  dress,  folds  it, 
lays  it  on  the  bench,  and  begins  to  dance  and  sing. 

Heidi  :  The  columbines  dance  and  dance  in 
the  wind.  They  have  no  heavy  shoes  on  their 
feet.  I  will  take  off  my  shoes.  (She  sits  down 
and  unlaces  them,  singing  meanwhile.)  The  goats 
leaping  up  the  rocks  do  not  wear  stockings. 
Come  off  stockings.      (Takes  off  stockings?)      The 


goatherd  could  not  run  up  the  rocks  with  a  heavy 
shawl  like  this  tied  about  his  neck.  This  is  my 
Sunday  frock  and  Aunt  Gretchen  can  give  it  to 
the  new  little  girl  who  is  to  stay  with  Ursula.  I 
don't  ever  need  a  dress  again.  There  are  only 
flowers  and  trees  and  grass  and  goats  here,  and 
they  don't  wear  dresses.  (In  her  little  white  under- 
frock  she  begins  to  dance.)  Come,  columbines, 
come  and  dance.  (Four  little  children  with  columbine 
hats  run  out  and  dance  the  columbine  dance.  As  the 
dance  ends  Heidi  pauses  and  says),  Sisters,  my  Aunt 
Gretchen  is  coming.  (The  columbines  run  out, 
Heidi  kneels  on  the  ground,  ana  begins  to  put  her  things 
in  a  neat  bundle.  Gretchen  enters  with  another  young 
woman  f 

Gretchen  :  Heidi,  what  have  you  been  doing  ? 
Where  is  your  best  dress,  your  everyday  dress, 
your  handkerchief,  and  where  are  your  brand  new 
shoes  ?  Where  are  the  beautiful  stockings  I 
knitted  for  vou  ?  Heidi,  where  have  you  put  all 
these  things  ? 

Heidi:    1  folded  them  very  neatly,  aunt. 

Barbel  :  It  is  reallv  very  warm,  Gretchen. 
Let  the  child  play  as  she  likes.  The  grandfather 
will  not  be  back  for  some  time.  He  passed  our 
house  going  down  the  mountain  before  I  saw  you 
and  the  child. 

Gretchen  :  I  wonder  why  we  didn't  meet 
him. 

Barbel:  He  never  follows  the  main  road  but 
goes  down  the  mountains  like  a  goat.  I  have 
never  been  up  to  his  hut  before. 

Gretchen  :    It  looks  comfortable  enough. 

Barbel:  Surely,  Gretchen,  you  will  not  leave 
the  child  here  alone  with  him.  No  one  in  the 
village  dares  to  speak  to  him. 

Gretchen  :  He's  her  grandfather,  and  it  is 
time  for  him  to  look  after  her.  I  have  had  her 
till  now,  but  I  cannot  let  her  hinder  me  from  tak- 
ing the  place  just  offered  me. 

Barbel:  That's  very  well  if  he  were  like  other 
men,  but  you  know  what  he  is.  What  will  he 
do  with  a  child,  especially  with  such  a  young  one  ? 

Gretchen  :  It's  his  business  to  look  after  the 
child  and  he  won't  do  her  any  harm. 

Barbel  :  I  should  reallv  like  to  know  what  the 
old  man  has  on  his  conscience  that  makes  him  live 
up  here  all  alone.  People  tell  queer  things  about 
him. 

Gretchen:  Well  I'll  tell  you  the  truth  about 
him  as  the  people  may  make  him  out  worse  than 
he  really  is.  His  father  had  the  finest  farm  in  the 
village,  but  the  grandfather  who  was  the  oldest 
son  was  very  wild  and  gambled  away  all  his 
father's  money. 

Barbel:  I  have  heard  that  the  father  and 
mother  died  of  sorrow  because  of  his  wild  ways. 
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Gretchen  :  So  I  have  heard,  but  they  may 
have  been  sorrv  because  the  brothers  ran  awav  no 
one  knows  where.  After  his  parents'  death  the 
grandfather,  who  was  then  about  eighteen,  went 
into  the  armv  and  nothing  was  heard  of  him  for 
eighteen  vears.  Then  he  suddenly  appeared  with 
his  little  son,  for  he  had  been  married  in  Italy,  and 
his  wife  had  died. 

Barbel  :  Thev  sav  none  of  his  relatives  would 
give  him  houseroom. 

Gretchen  :  That  is  true.  It  made  him  very 
sad  because  they  would  not  believe  he  was  sorry 
and  had  been  trying  to  make  up  for  his  evil  deeds. 

Barbel:  I  think  I  see  him  coming  far  below 
by  the  short  path.  I  must  go  by  the  road  to 
avoid  him. 

Gretchen  :  Well,  the  story  is  nearly  finished. 
When  his  son  grew  up  he  married  my  sister. 
Now  thev  are  both  dead.  He  may  not  be  so 
dreadful  after  all. 

Barbel  :  I  quite  agree  with  you,  still  I  pitv  the 
child.      Good-bve,  Gretchen. 

Gretchen  :  Good-bve,  Barbel.  {Barbel  goes 
out.)  Heidi,  Heidi,  where  is  the  child  ?  Whv, 
there  she  is  far  up  the  mountain  with  the  boy  and 
the  goats.      [She  goes  out  calling.)      Heidi,  Heidi  ! 

(  This  song  is  heard  outside.) 

Fir  trees  four 

Leave  your  roots, 
Mortals  no  more 

Prevent  our  pursuits. 
Spruce,  don't  wait 

Hurry,  pine, 
Hemlock  straight, 

Larch-tree  fine. 

{  Four  little  children  in  green  and  brown  run  in  and 
dance  the  "  Dance  of  the  Evergreen  Bough  "  and  run 
out.      Enter  the  Grandfather.      He  sits  on  the  bench.) 

Grandfather  :  Seems  to  me  sometimes  as  if 
the  trees  were  alive.  I'm  sure  they  understand 
what  I  say.  (He  sees  the  bundle  of  clothes.)  What 
is  this?  A  child's  dress!  The  trees  have  been 
talking  to  me  of  children,  but  [  should  frighten 
the  little  things.  Even  the  village  children,  who 
often  pass  mv  hut,  run  like  goats  if  I  speak  to 
them. 

Heidi:  (Outside).  1  see  my  grandfather.  I 
see  mv  grandfather.  Aunt  Gretchen,  I  see  my 
grandfather.  (She  runs  in.)  How  do  you  do, 
Grandfather  ? 

Grandfather  :  Well,  well,  what  does  this 
mean  ?      (Gretchen  comes  in.) 

Gretchen  :  I  wish  you  good  morning,  sir.  I 
have  brought  your  son's  child  to  you.  You  will 
hardly  know  her  for  you  haven't  seen  her  since 
she  was  a  year  old. 

Grandfather  :  Well,  what  can  the  child  do 
here  with  me  : 


Gretchen  :  She  must  stay  with  you,  sir,  1  am 
sure  I  have  done  my  duty  by  her  these  four  years, 
and  now  it  is  your  turn  to  do  what  you  can  for 
her. 

Grandfather  :  Indeed  ?  Suppose  the  child 
begins  to  fret  and  whine  for  you.  W  hat  shall  I 
do  with  her  ? 

Gretchen:  That  is  your  business.  I  am  sure 
no  one  told  me  what  to  do  with  the  little  one 
when  it  was  given  into  my  hands  only  a  year  old. 
Now  I  must  look  after  myself,  and  \ou  are  next 
of  kin  to  the  child.  If  you  can't  keep  her  do 
what  you  please  with  her.  Good-bye  to  you  and 
good-bve  to  you,  Heidi.  When  I  have  a  lot  of 
money  I  shall  come  and  get  you.      (She  goes  out.) 

Grandfather  :  (Sits  down  on  the  bench  and  looks 
at  the  ground.  Heidi  stands'  in  front  of  him  with 
folded  hands.  Finally  he  looks  up.)  What  do  you 
want  to  do  ? 

Heidi:  I  want  to  see  what  you  have  in  the 
hut. 

Grandfather  :  Come  along,  bring  your 
bundle  of  clothes. 

Heidi  :   I  shan't  want  them  any  more. 

Grandfather  :  Why  won't  you  need  them 
any  more  ? 

Heidi:  I'd  rather  go  like  the  goats  with  their 
swift  little  legs. 

Grandfather  :  So  you  shall,  but  bring  the 
things  along.  They  can  be  put  in  the  closet. 
They  go  in.  Peter  the  goat  boy  comes  in  and  dances 
a  clog  dance.      Heidi  comes  back.) 

Heidi  :  Are  you  the  boy  I  saw  with  the  goats 
on  the  mountain  ? 

Peter  :   Yes,  I  am  Peter  the  Goatherd. 

Heidi  :  I  am  Heidi.  I  have  come  to  live  with 
my  grandfather  in  this  lovely  place.  Have  you 
been  in  his  hut  ? 

Peter  :  Yes. 

Heidi:  O  Peter,  I  am  going  to  sleep  in  the 
loft.  My  bed  is  made  of  hay  all  covered  with  a 
linen  sheet,  and  there  is  a  great  pillow  to  keep  me 
warm.  We  have  made  the  bed  neatly,  Grand- 
father and  I. 

Peter  :  Shall  you  go  with  the  goats  and  me  to 
the  pasture  ? 

Heidi  :  I  don't  know.  I  will  ask  my  grand- 
father.     (Grandfather  comes  out.) 

Grandfather:  Run  along  with  your  goats, 
Peter. 

Peter  :    Good-bve,  Heidi. 

Heidi  :   Good-bye,  Peter. 

Grandfather:  I  think  we  might  have  some- 
thing to  eat.      What  do  you  say  : 

Heidi  :    I  say  yes. 

Grandfather:  Well  since  we  are  agreed  I 
will  go  in  and  toast  some  bread  and  cheese. 
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Heidi  :  I  will  set  the  cable.  You  eat  out  of 
doors,  don't  you  grandfather  ? 

Grandfather  :  Yes,  that  is  the  best  dining 
room.  {Heidi  humming  to  herself,  runs  about  setting 
the  table.  Grandfather  comes  out.)  Very  good. 
You  know  how  to  help,  but  what  are  you  going 
to  sit  on  ?  There  is  only  one  chair. 
Heidi  :  I  will  sit  on  the  ground. 
Grandfather:  Verv  good,  you  shall  have  the 
chair  for  a  table,  and  I  will  sit  on  the  bench. 

Heidi  :  (Sits  dawn  o>i  the  ground  and  begins.) 
Grandfather,  this  is  the  loveliest  place  in  the 
world.  See  the  sun  is  going  down,  the  grass  and 
the  cliffs  are  turning  into  gold.  The  big  snow 
field  is  on  fire.  The  high  cliff  is  all  burning. 
Oh,  the  beautiful,  fierv  snow  !  Grandfather  what 
is  it? 

Grandfather:   You     see    the    sun    does     it. 

When    he   says    good-night   to   the    mountains   he 

sends   them  his   most  beautiful    rays  so  they  may 

not  forget  him  till  he  comes  back  in  the  morning. 

Heidi:    It  is  rose-colored. 

Grandfather:  In  a  few  moments  it  will  be 
pale,  but  while  the  rosy  light  is  still  in  the  sky 
climb  to  your  little  bed  in  the  hayloft. 

Heidi:  Good-night,  dear  grandfather.  I  am 
glad  I  came. 

Grandfather:  And  I  am  glad  you  came  too, 
little  grandchild. 

{It  is  winter  now,  and  you  must  imagine  you  see 
Peter  s  but  wedged  in  between  two  rocks  on  the  moun- 
tain side.  IVe  are  looking  at  the  kitchen.  There  is 
only  one  other  room,  besides  the  loft  when  Peter  sleeps. 
In  a  corner  you  will  see  the  old  grandmother .  Barbel, 
Peter  s  mother,  is  also  in  the  room.) 

Grandmother:  Barbel,  the  cold  winter  wind 
whistles  through  the  cottage  as  though  it  were 
made  of  paper.  Since  mv  good  son,  vour  husband, 
died,  things  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  I  am 
afraid  some  dav  the  cottage  will  blow  down  the 
mountain. 

Barbel  :  No  mother,  it  will  not,  for  you  know 
it  is  wedged  very  firmly  between  two  rocks. 

Grandmother  :  Yes,  child,  but  when  every- 
thing creaks  and  rattles  I  feel  as  though  it  might 
fall  apart.      Oh,  what  is  that  dreadful  bang  ! 

Barbel:  It  is  Peterkin  kicking  the  snow  from 
his  boots. 

Peter  comes  in  :  I  have  been  up  to  the  grand- 
father's hut. 

Grandmother:    Is  the  child  Heidi  well  ? 
Peter  :    Yes,  she  is  well. 

Barbel  :    Peterkin  tell  me  once  more  about  the 
summer  and  the  good  times  in  the  pasture. 
Peter:    Heidi  will  tell  you  about  that. 
Grandmother:    Heidi!    Ah,  but  I   shall   not 
hear  her  till  the  bright  days  come  again. 


Peter  :  Yes  you  will,  for  she  is  coming  to-day. 
The  Uncle  is  bringing  her  on  his  sled. 

Grandmother:    Do  you   hear  that,   Barbel? 

The  Uncle  is  bringing  Heidi  on  his  sled  to  see  us. 

Barbel:    To  think  that  she  has  been  up  there 

on    the   mountain    so   many  months   and  we   have 

never  yet  seen  her. 

Peter:  I  told  her  how  lonesome  Grandmother 
was  in  the  winter  and  how  she  always  wanted 
me  to  tell  her  stories,  and  Heidi  said,  "  I  will  tell 
her  stories.  Dear  Grandmother,  please  take  me 
to  her."  And  at  last  the  Grandfather  said  he 
would. 

Grandmother:  Ah,  that  is  good.  Now 
Peterkin,  tell  us  once  more  about  the  good  times 
in  the  pasture. 

Peter  :  You  know  how  the  pastures  look, 
grandmother,  all  covered  with  golden  roses  and 
blue  harebells.  Then  there  are  the  cliffs  behind 
and  the  valley  in  front,  and  beyond  the  great  snow- 
field,  and  on  the  right  and  left,  higher  and  higher 
Alps  — 

Grandmother  :  The  child  would  pick  the 
flowers  ?  " 

Peter:  Yes,  the  first  day  she  picked  her  apron 
full,  and  then  tied  it  up  and  laid  it  under  a  tree  to 
take  to  the  Grandfather.  Nice  hay  it  was  by 
evening. 

Grandmother:  And  she  learned  the  names 
of  the  goats  ? 

Peter  :  Indeed  she  did.  The  big  Turk,  the 
brave  Distalfinck,  the  little  white  Schneehopli,and 
Schwanli  and  Barli  all  knew  her  so  well  at  the 
end  of  a  week  that  thev  almost  knocked  her  over 
trying  to  walk  beside  her. 

Grandmother  :  Tell  me  again  about  the  time 
Distalfinck  nearly  fell  over  the  precipice. 

Peter:  You  see,  he  was  leaping  up  the  rocks 
and  he  did  not  know  that  there  was  a  hole  a  ' 
hundred  feet  deep  ahead  of  him.  I  caught  him 
by  the  hind  legs  just  as  he  was  going  over,  but 
he  pulled  me  down  and  I  could  not  get  up.  Then 
Heidi  came  like  the  wind  and  pulled  sweet  grass 
that  the  goats  love  and  offered  it  to  him.  At  that 
he  turned  around,  and  while  he  ate  the  grass  I  got 
hold  of  his  cord  and  pulled  him  up. 

Barbel  :  A  good  beating  you  gave  him,  I'll 
warrant. 

Peter  :  I  was  going  to  beat  him  when  Heidi 
cried,  "  No,  Peter,  you  shall  not  beat  him.  See 
how  frightened  he  is.  You  will  hurt  him.  I  will 
give  you  my  cheese  every  day  for  vour  dinner  it 
you  will  not  beat  him.  " 

Grandmother  :  And  did  you  take  the  child's 
cheese,  vou  greedy  boy  ? 

(to   be  concluded.) 
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North  End  Items 

Sarah  Berman 
Sophie  Stearns 

North  Bennet  St.  Industrial  School  and 
Social  Service  House. 

A  County  Fair  for  the  benefit  of  the  Camp 
Fund  will  be  held  in  the  North  Bennet  Street  In- 
dustrial School  Hall  on  the  evenings  of  March  28 
and  29.  Every  club  in  the  House  is  assisting  in 
making  the  affair  a  success. 

The  Caddy  Boys  of  the  Social  Service  House 
have  organized  a  Track  Team,  with  William 
Camusso  as  Captain. 

The  boys  of  Social  Service  House  have  organ- 
ized a  Social  Service  City,  which  has  a  population 
of  seventy-four  boys.  At  its  first  meeting  the 
following  officers  were  elected  : 

Mayor,  Emmet  Kelley. 

Chairman  of  Council,  Patsy  Markio. 

Chairman  of  Finance  Committee,  Nunzio  Man- 
cinelli. 

City  Clerk,  Fred  Crovo. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  City  to  run  its  winter  ac- 
tivities as  well  as  summer  camp  in  the  White 
Mountains  in  the  same  way  that  our  own  City  of 
Boston  is  managed.  The  boys  feel  that  when 
they  are  old  enough  to  cast  votes  they  will  be 
good  citizens  and  will  know  how  to  vote  on  laws 
that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  people. 

All  the  boys  in  the  "Collectors'  Club"  are 
trying  to  see  who  will  write  the  best  composi- 
tion on  "  Fish."  The  one  who  wins  will  have  the 
privilege  of  taking  home  for  a  week  the  large  globe 
of  gold-fish,  pollywogs,  and  lizards  now  at  Social 
Service  House. 

Civic  Service  House. 

The  Civic  Service  House  is  hoping  and  planning 
for  a  new  house  in  the  North  End,  corner  of 
Salem  and  Cooper  Streets. 

The  director  of  the  Civic  Service  House  is  giv- 
ing much  of  his  time  to  the  furtherance  of  the  bill 
to  establish  a  State  Immigration  commission  for 
the*  education  and  protection  of  Immigrants. 


An  Inter-Settlement  banquet  will  be  held  at 
Parker  Memorial  Hall  in  March.  Delegates  from 
each  settlement  of  the  city  are  invited  to  come  and 
exchange  ideas  and  plans  for  the  betterment  of  the 
work.  There  will  be  a  very  fine  musical  program. 
The  admission  will  be  75  cents. 

The  annual  ball  of  the  Civic  Service  House 
will  be  held  on  May  5,  at  Copley  Hall,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Agassiz  Camp.  The  most  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  evening  will  be  a  Shakespearian 
Ballet  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Papazian  and 
students  of  the  Posse  Gymnasium. 

North  End  Union. 

The  Clubs  of  the  North  End  Union  are  going 
on  as  usual.  There  has  been  a  new  house  com- 
mittee formed  and  extensive  repairs  will  be  made. 
There  have  been  classes  formed  in  cooking, 
drawing  and  story-telling.  Dr.  Stowe  is  very 
much  interested  in  this,  and  his  volunteers  are 
from  the  Philips  Brooks  House. 


Service 

Efficiency 

Growth 


E.  M.  Anthony. 


"The  marked  differences  of  working  power 
among  men  are  due  chiefly  to  the  differences  in 
the  power  of  concentration.  A  retentive  and 
accurate  memory  is  conditioned  upon  close  atten- 
tion. If  one  gives  entire  attention  to  what  is 
passing  before  him,  he  is  not  likely  to  forget  it  or 
to  confuse  persons  or  incidents  .  .  .  Attention  is 
the  simplest  form  of  concentration,  and  its  value 
illustrates  the  supreme  importance  of  that  focussing 
of  all  the  powers  upon  the  thing  in  hand  which 
may  be  called  the  sustained  attention  of  the  whole 
nature." 
H.  W.  Mabie.     "  Essays  on  Work  and  Culture." 

"  Truth  in  a  relation,  truth  to  your  own  heart 
and  your  friends,  never  to  feign  or  falsify  emotion 
—  that  is  the  truth  which  makes  love  possible  and 
mankind  happy." 

VlRGINIBUS   PUERISQUE. 
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Book  Review- 


In  place  of  our  "  Book  Review  "  we  are  print- 
ins  two  poems,  sent  us  by  a  Canadian  friend. 
The  first,  which  had  no  title  given,  typifies  the 
spirit  of  Canadian  mothers  : 

Never  of  us  be  said 
That  we  reluctant  stood 
As  sullen  children,  and  refused  to  dance 
To  the  keen  pipe  that  blows  across  the  fields  of  France. 
Though  shrill  the  note  and  wild. 
Though  hard  the  steps  and  slow. 
The  dancing  floor  defiled, 
The  measure  full  of  woe. 
.And  dread 

The  figure  that  the  dancers  tread, 
We  faltered  not.     Of  us,  this  word  shall  not  be  said. 
Never  of  us  be  said 
We  hai  no  war  to  wage, 
Because  our  womanhood. 
Because  the  weight  of  age 
Held  us  in  servitude. 
None  sees  us  fight. 
Vet  we  in  the  long  night 
Battle  to  give  release 

To  all  whom  we  must  send  to  seek  and  die  for  peace. 
When  they  have  gone,  we  in  a  twilit  place 
Meet  Terror  face  to  face. 
And  strive 

With  him.  that  we  may  save  our  fortitude  alive. 
Theirs  be  the  hard,  but  ours  the  lonely  bed. 
Nought  were  we  spared  —  of  us.  this  word  shall  not  be  said. 
Never  of  us  be  said 

We  failed  to  give  Godspeed  to  our  adventurous  dead. 
Not  in  self-pitying  mood 
We  saw  them  go, 

When  they  set  forth  on  those  spread  wings  of  pain, 
So  glad,  so  young: 

As  birds  whose  fairest  lays  are  yet  unsung 
Dart  to  the  height 

And  thence  pour  down  their  passion  of  delight. 
Their  passing  into  melody  was  turned. 
So  were  our  hearts  uplifted  from  the  low. 
Our  griefs  to  rapture  burned  : 
And.  mounting  with  the  music  of  that  throng, 
Cutting  a  path  athwart  infinity. 
Our  puzzled  eyes 
Achieved  the  healing  skies 
To  find  again 

Each  winged  spirit  as  a  speck  of  song 
Embosomed  in  Thy  deep  eternity. 

Though  from  our  homely  fields  that  feathered  joy  has  fled. 
We  murmur  not.     Of  us,  this  word  shall  not  be  said. 

Evelyn*  Underhill. 

These  lines  were  found   on   the  body  of  a  dead 
Australian  in  the  Dardanelles  : 

Jesus,  Whose  lot  with  us  was  cast. 
Who  saw  it  out  from  first  to  last: 
Patient  and  fearless,  tender,  true. 
Carpenter,  vagabond,  felon,  Jew  — 
Whose  humorous  eyes  took  in  each  phase 
Of  full  rich  life  this  world  displays ; 
Yet  evermore  kept  full  in  view 
The  far-off  goal  it  leads  us  to  : 
Who.  as  your  hours  neared.  did  not  fail  — 
The  world's  fate  trembling  in  the  scale  — 
With  your  half-hearted  band  to  dine. 
And  speak  across  the  bread  and  wine : 
Then  went  out  firm  to  face  the  end, 
Alone,  without  a  single  friend: 


Who  felt,  as  your  last  words  confessed  — 

Wrung  from  a  proud,  unflinching  breast. 

By  hours  of  dull,  ignoble  pain  — 

Your  whole  life's  tight  was  fought  in  vain. 

Would  I  could  win  and  keep  and  feel 

That  heart  of  love,  that  spirit  of  steel: 

I  would  not  to  Thy  bosom  fly 

To  shirk  off  till  the  storms  go  by  : 

If  you  are  like  the  man  you  were. 

You'd  turn  in  scorn  from  such  a  prayer. 

Unless  from  some  poor  workhouse  crone 

Too  toilworn  to  do  ought  but  moan. 

Flog  me  and  spur  me,  set  me  straight 

At  some  vile  job  1  fear  and  hate  : 

Some  sickening  round  of  long  endeavor, 

No  light,  no  rest,  no  outlet  ever: 

All   at  a  pace  that  must  not  slack, 

Though  heart  would  burst  and  sinews  crack: 

Fog  in  one's  eyes,  the  brain  aswim. 

A  weight  like  lead  in  even-  limb. 

And  a  raw  pit  that  hurts  like  hell 

Where  the  light  breath  once  rose  and  fell : 

Do  vou  but  keep  me,  hope  or  none. 

Cheery  and  staunch  till  all  is  done. 

And  at  the  last  gasp  quick  to  lend 

One  effort  more  to  serve  a  friend. 

And  when,  for  so  I  sometimes  dream. 

I've  swum  the  dark,  the  silent  stream  — 

So  cold  it  takes  the  breath  away  — 

That  parts  the  dead  world  from  the  day. 

And  sees  upon  the  farther  strand 

The  lazy,  listless  angels  stand : 

And.  with  their  frank  and  fearless  eyes. 

The  comrades  whom  I  most  did  prize : 

Then  clear,  unburdened,  careless,  cool, 

I'll  saunter  down  from  the  grim  pool 

And  join  my  friends.     Then  you'll  come  by. 

The  Captain  of  our  company. 

Call  me  out.  look  me  up  and  down. 

And  pass  me  through  without  a  frown. 

With  half  a  smile,  but  never  a  word: 

And  so  —  I  shall  have  met  mv  Lord. 


Interesting  Articles  in  the  March 
Magazines 

Atlantic    Monthly  :    "  The   Still    Small  Voice." 

Burroughs. 

Catholic   World  :    "  National    Preparedness    as 

Illustrated    by  American    History." 

Delineator  :  "  Policewomen  and  Their  Work." 
Good  Housekeeping:  "The  Girl  of  To-dav." 
Harper's  Monthly:  "  A  Yankee  in  Switzerland." 
Ladies'    Home     Journal:     "My    New    York. 

The  Prodigality  of  the  Lower  East  Side." 

Review     of     Reviews:      "The    Aeroplane     of 

To-day." 

Rosarv  :    "  A  Memorial  to  the  Lost  Cause." 
St.      Nicholas:       "The      Wonder-Child       of 

Warsaw." 

Scribner's    Magazine  :   "   The    Serbian     People 

in    War  Time." 

American    Hebrew  :    "  The  Jew  in   America." 
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Thursday  Evening  Girls' 
Announcements 

March  16.  Miss  Kennev.      Current  Events. 

March  23.  Miss  Rocchi's  dancing  exhibition. 

March  30.  Mr.  Duart.     Current  Events. 

April  6.  Vacation. 

April   13.  Business  meeting. 


F.  E.  G.  Announcements 


March  17. 
March  24. 
March  31. 
April  7. 
April  14. 


Miss  Guerrier.   Rabindranath  Tagore. 

Miss  Guerrier.  Gilbert  Chesterton. 

Business  meeting. 

Vacation. 

Miss  Chevalier  (To  be  announced). 


Cooper- Gordon. 
The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Frances 
Gordon  to  Mr.  Maurice  Cooper. 


S.  E.  G.  Announcements 

March  18.  Mr.  William  F.  Kennev  will  talk  on 
"  The  making  of  a  newspaper." 

March  25.     To  be  announced. 

April  1.  Mrs.  George  W.  Coleman  will  talk  on 

"  Our  City  and  ourselves." 

April  8.  Business  meeting. 

On  Sunday,  March  12th,  Miss  Annie  Krop  will 
he  married  to  Mr.  Maurice  Adelson  in  Congregation 
Adath  Jeshuran.  Mr.  and,  Mrs.  Adelson  will  live 
at  134  Humboldt  Ave.,  Roxburv. 

On  Thursday  evening,  March  23d,  at  8  p.  m., 
Miss  Frances  Rocchi's  Normal  class  will  give  an 
exhibition  of  Folk-dancing,  in  costume,  in  the  Hall 
of  the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School. 
Tickets,  50  cents.  Address,  S.  E.  G.  News,  Box 
15,  Hanover  St.  Station,  Boston. 

On  Saturdav  afternoon,  March  25th,  at  4  p.  m., 
the  Librarv  Clubhouse  children  of  the  afternoon 
groups  will  present  three  plays  for  children,  "  Puss 
in  Boots,"  "  Three  Bears,"  and  "  Proserpina." 
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HOOD'S  CLEAN  MILK 

Last   year  H.  P.   Hood  &  Sons  spent  over  $35,000  in 
cash  bonuses  to  their  producers  for  furnishing  a  clean  milk. 

HOOD'S  MILK  IS  CLEAN 

You  Are  Safe   When   You  Buy  Hood's. 


Webster  Lumber  Co. 

60  Arsenal  St. 

Watertown 

Mass. 


Tel.  292  &  293  Brookline 


J.  P.  MACKEY 

HARDWARE,     ROOFING 

SLATE,  METAL  and  GRAVEL  ROOFING 

Harvard   Square 

Brookline,  Mass. 


Metropolitan 
Coal  Company 

General  Offices 

20  Exchange  Place 
Boston,  Mass. 


BROWN  BROS. 

CONTRACTING  AND  JOBBING 
PLASTERERS 

Tel.  2099-M  BRIGHTON 


BUILD  WITH  BRICK 

Telephone   6620  Main 

NEW    ENGLAND    BRICK   CO- 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  in  New  England 
18   POST-OFFICE  SQUARE.  BOSTON. 
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Smith,   Patterson  Co. 

Diamond  Merchants  and  Silversmiths 
52  Summer  Street 


BROOKLINE    TRUST    CO. 
Brookline,  Mass. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS 

New  and  secondhand  pianos  in  great  variety  :  lowest 

prices  in  Boston:    easiest  terms       Est.  1863 

always  reliable. 

395   BOYLSTON   STREET 


Telephone  Main  3208 

W.  B.  B.  CHILD  &  Co. 

Life  Endowment,  Personal  Accident 

General    Liability 

INSURANCE 

I  37   Milk  Street,  Oliver  Building,  Boston. 


WILBER  F.  TURNER 

ART  PUBLISHER  &  PHOTOGRAPHER 
61  Hanover  St. 

PAGE  &  BAKER  CO. 

88-94    Fulton   Street,   Boston 
FURNITURE 

Tel.  Richmond  641 

Andrew  J.  Granara 

Plumber,   Steam  and  Gas  Fitter,   Sanitary  Drainage  and 

Ventilation 

174  North  Street,  Boston 

Cambridge    Laundry 

"  The  Laundry  that  Saves   your  linen " 
Cambridgeport,   Mass. 


JOHN  C.  PAIGE  &  CO. 

65    Kilby   Street 
Telephone  Main  5231 


"CHOISA"   CEYLON  TEA 
PURE,  RICH,  FRAGANT 

I  lb.  Canisters  60  cents,  yz  lb.  Canisters  35  cents 

We  invite  comparison  with  other  teas  of  the  same  or  higher  price 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 


Boston  and  Brookline 


Herbert  S.  Potter 

Electrical    Engineering  and  Contracting 

238-240  State  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  Richmond  1560-1561 

~~~  J.  A.  FINLEY 

Plumber.  Steam  and  Gas  Fitter 
Sanitary  Drainage  and  Ventilation 


Brighton  450 


119   Brighton  Ave- 


John  J.  Sikora 

PAINTING  and   DECORATING 


152  Tyler  St.,  Boston 


Joseph  Goodnow  &  Co.  Inc. 

Lumber 

294  Causeway  St.        Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  Richmond   1096 


J.  B.  HUNTER  &  CO. 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 

Office  Tel.  Cam.  3239 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
LIME  &  CEMENT  CO. 

Dealers  in 
MASONS'    AND    PLASTERS'   SUPPLIES 

Concrete  Re-enforcing  and  Waterproofing  Specialties 

252-258  Bridge  Street  E.  Cambridge,  Mass. 


80  Nottingham  Road,  Brighton,  is  the  address  of  the 
New  Studios  of  the  Paul  Revere  Pottery 

Take  a  Lake  Street,  Commonwealth  Avenue  Car.    Get  off  at  Leamington  Road. 
Walk  up  Nottingham  steps  to  top  of  hill. 


Telephone,   Brighton   1095 
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Editorial 

An  editorial  on  the  subject  or"  co-operation  has 
been  requested.  It  is  sate  to  sav  that  there  isn't 
a  reader  of  this  little  paper  who  couldn't  write  on 
the  subject  profitably  to  himself,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing like  writing  to  make  one  think,  and  there  is  a 
> n a b I v  safe  chance  that  some  of  the  thought 
will  be  translated  into  action  The  moral  of 
that  is  "  sit  down  and  write  this  editorial  for  vour- 
self  and  till  vou've  finished,  don't  read  another 
word  of  what  is  written  here." 

"  Co-operation  of  individuals  through  mutual 
understanding  "  is  a  remark  frequently  appearing 
in  current  periodicals.  "  Mutual  understanding; 
of  what  is  the  question  writers  leave  unanswered, 
as  with  them  it  evidently  goes  without  saving  that 
everyone  knov 

L€  You  never  can  understand  me  "  is  a  common 
remark.  When  1  hear  it  I  am  inclined  to  reply, 
I  don't  know  that  I  care  to  —  mutual  understand- 
ing is  a  bigger,  broader  thing  than  curious  listening 


with  attentive  ear  to  a  rehearsal  of  petty  trials, 
which  grow  large  in  telling.  It  rather  means  that 
you  know  that  your  brother  has  ideals  and  that  if 
you  concern  yourself  with  holding  aloft  your  own 
candle  with  unshaken  confidence,  your  candle  and 
mine  and  those  of  all  the  others  together  will 
make  light. 

The  Bishop  did  not  cause  |ean  Yaljean  to  win 
back  his  manhood  by  pitying  the  poor  convict  and 
bewailing  his  iong  years  of  unrewarded  labor,  nor 
did  he  help  the  man  by  anarchistic  railing  against 
a  government  that  made  such  abuses  of  human 
liberty  possible,  —  rather  he  ignored  all  this  and 
spoke  to  the  divine  in  the  man,  the  pure  and  good. 
And  as  the  magnet  draws  the  nail,  the  pureness 
and  goodness  in  the  bishop  drew  forth  the  quality 
he  sought  in  the  convict  —  but  in  order  to  draw  it 

HE     HAD    TO     KNOW   IT   WAS    THERE.        It   was   Hot   a 

case  of  praying  all  night  for  a  sand  pile  to  be  re- 
moved and  then  saying,  upon  looking  out  of  the 
window  and  seeing  it,  M  I  knew  it  would  be  there 
just  the  same." 

Hans  Anderson  brings  out  this  point  of  mutual 
understanding  in  his  fairy  tale  for  grown-ups  and 
children.  Little  Kav  came  back  to  his  own  and 
the  whole  world  helped  to  bring  him  back.  Gerda 
was  not  a  reformer  who  thought  she  had  a  mission 
to  save  a  soul.  Kay  was  her  playmate  and  she 
loved  him  and  wanted  him  and  she  knew  she  could 
not  find  him  alone,  but  she  knew  also  that  the 
whole  world,  if  need  be,  would  help  her  find  him. 

kt  I  don't  see  that  you've  said  very  much  about 
co-operation,"  I  seem  to  hear  some  one  remark. 
"Cooperation  is  a  big,  big  word  and  a  big,  big 
thing,  not  a  little  matter  of  whose  turn  it  is  to  fill 
the  coal  hod  or  wipe  the  dishes."  Yet  that  one  — 
I  know  would  agree  that  through  a  very  little  hole 
we  see  l<  the  whole  heaven  with  its  marching  stars," 
and  if  I  showed  her  the  following  prayer  made  by 
an  unlearned  negro,  she  would  affirm  that  the 
humblest  person  may  happily  understand  what  the 
Kings  and  statesmen  of  Europe  are  too  proud  to 
know,  because  they  are  accustomed  to  think  of  in- 
dividuals onlv  as  atoms  which  form  a  mass  large 
or  small  according  to  the  number  of  the  atoms. 

"O  God  of  all  races,  will  you  please,  Sir,  come 
in  and  take  charge  of  de  min's  of  all  dese  vere 
white  people  and  fix  dem  so  dat  dey'll  know  and 
understan'  dat  all  of  us  colored  folks  is  not  lazy, 
dirty,  dishones',  an'  no  'count,  an'  help  dem,  Lord, 
to  see  dat  most  of  us  is  pravin',  workin',  and 
strivin',  to  get  some  land,  some  houses,   and  some 
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ed'cation  for  ourselves  an' our  chillun,  an' get  true  dat   he    may  see   dat   all    ot"  de  white   folks   is    not 

'ligion,  an'  dat  most  every  negro  in    Northampton  mean  an' dishones' an' prejudice' ag'inst  de  colored 

County  is  doin'  his  lebel    bes'  to  make  frien's   an'  folks,   dat   dere   is   hones',  hard-workin',  jus',  and 

get    along   wid  de   white    folks.      Help    dese    yere  God-fearin' white  folks  in  dis  yere  community  who 

white    folks,   O    Lord,    to    understan'    dis    t'ing.  is   tryin'  de  bes'  dey   know   how,  wid   de  circum- 

Lord,  while  you   is  takin'  charge  of  de  min's   of  stances  ag'inst  dem,  to  be  fair  in  dere  dealin's  wid 

dese  white  people,  don'  pass   by  de  colored  folks,  de   colored   folks,  an'   help   dem   to   be   'spectable 

for  dey  is  not  perfec' — dey  needs  you  as  much  as  men  an'  women.      Help  us,  Lord,  black  an' white, 

de  white  folks  does.      Open   de   negro's  blin'  eves  to  understan' each  other  more  eve'y  day.     Amen." 


THE    NORTH   END    IN    HISTORY    IN    PROGRESS 

The    North    BennGt    Street  Another    experiment    which    was    started    this 

year  in   the   Day   School    is    the   Power   Machine 

IndUStricd    oCllOOl  Operating  Class.      This  class  was  formed  in  order 

_  to  give   a    definite   trade   training   to  capable   girls 

JENNIE    SWARTZMAN  i     .c                r        .                    ,      ■    .                               ,-                     . 

J  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  or  age,  who 
The  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School  is  a  would  otherwise  leave  school  and  might  drift  into 
unique  institution.  Visitors  always  ask,  "  What  unskilled  occupations.  There  are  fifteen  girls  in 
kind  of  school  is  it?"  and  after  thev  have  seen  the  this  class,  who  work  one-half  of  each  day  under 
work  usually  ask,  "  Is  the  building  ever  closed  ?  "  regular  shop  conditions,  making  products  to  be 
The  School  is  a  private  institution  and  serves  sold  in  the  open  market  for  which  they  receive 
as  an  "educational  laboratory"  trying  out  various  compensation  to  meet  their  immediate  needs.  The 
activities  which  will  be  of  benefit  both  education-  other  half  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  academic 
ally  and  socially,  not  only  to  the  people  of  the  studies  as  closely  related  as  seems  advisable  to  the 
neighborhood,  but  to  the  country  at  large.  Thus  industrial  machine  work.  The  object  is  to  keep 
it  has  tried  out  and  proved  the  worth  of  kinder-  the  girls  in  school  and  under  school  influence  as 
gartens,  social  clubs,  vacation  schools,  sewing,  long  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  assist  them 
cooking,  children's  libraries,  manual  training  and  to  learn  a  skilled  trade  and  later  earn  a  better 
prevocational  classes  which  have  been  incorporated  wage  than  would  be  possible  if  they  had  not  had 
into  the  public  school  svstem  and  are  now  being  the  benefit  of  the  class.  This  meets  an  industrial 
adopted  by  other  cities.  demand  for  more  trained  workers  in  garment 
The  School  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  trades.  A  committee  composed  of  educators  and 
schools;  the  day  school,  the  "after-school"  manufacturers  guides  the  work, 
school,  and  the  evening  school.  There  is  also  a  Vocational  Guidance  and  Place- 
In  the  day  school,  from  nine  until  three-thirty,  ment  Bureau  in  the  School  for  boys  and  girls  in 
besides  the  boys'  classes,  which  come  from  the  the  schools  and  young  men  and  women  in  industry 
Eliot  School  for  the  manual  work  in  clay  modeling  who  are  in  the  clubs  and  classes.  This  secures 
and  printing,  are  the  interesting  prevocational  to  girls  and  boys  in  greater  or  less  degree  the  full 
classes.  The  boys  and  girls  in  these  classes  are  value  of  their  educational  training  by  helping  them 
placed  with  the  school  by  the  public  school  authori-  to  continue  that  training  or  to  get  a  proper  start  in 
ties,  and    the   classes   were   formed   especially   for  industry. 

those  who  must  leave  school  early  to  go  to  work,  In  the  "  after-school  "  which  comes  from  four 
or  who  fall  behind  in  their  academic  work.  The  to  six  and  to  which  children  from  six  to  sixteen 
objects  of  the  classes  are  :  may  come,  there  are  dancing  classes,  knitting 
To  put  into  operation,  before  the  age  of  four-  classes,  games,  clubs,  dolls'  sewing  clubs,  little 
teen,  influences  which  may  lead  girls  and  boys  to  housekeepers'  groups,  cooking  classes,  sewing 
desire  to  stav  in  school  until  after  they  are  four-  classes,  toymaking  classes,  elementary  woodwork- 
teen,  ing    classes,   clav    modeling    classes    and    various 

To   awaken    more    interest    in    school    through  clubs. 

manual  and  industrial  work.  In  the  evening  school  which  is  for  young  women 

To  afford  to  the  girls  and   boys  who   find  that  and  adults,  there  are  also  classes  in  printing,  wood- 

thev   must   go   to   work   some   definite    means    of  working,  clay    modeling,   pottery,   cement    work, 

trade  selection  and  trade  preparation.  sign   painting,  sewing,  cooking,  box-making  and 
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dancing.  There  are  also  dramatic  clubs,  lectures, 
and  so  on. 

The  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School  also 
conducts  a  Caddv  Camp,  a  Legal  Aid  Bureau, 
Mothers'  Club,  North  End  Garden  Association, 
a  Skate  and  Game  Lending  Bureau,  a  Summer 
School,  and  "  The  North  End  Lantern  "  (a  small 
newspaper).  There  is  also  a  neighborhood  visitor 
and  a  visiting  housekeeper  connected  with  the 
school. 

In  addition  to  this  regular  work,  the  School 
houses,  the  Home  and  School  Visitors,  Italian 
Red  Cr.iss  Workroom,  the  Probation  Officer  tor 
the  North  End,  the  Animal  Rescue  League,  Con- 
tinuation Classes  for  the  Citv  of  Boston,  and 
special  classes  from  the  Hancock  School. 

There  are  in  all  eights-one  clubs  and  classes, 
and  there  are  1,485  different  pupils  registered. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  the  improvement  of 
the  individual,  the  family,  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  normal  development  of  bodv,  mind,  and 
character. 


'Just  a  Hundred  Years  Ago' 

Charle>  K.  Bolton 

Just  a  hundred  vears  ago,  in  the  davs  when 
Boston  was  in  form  verv  much  like  the  oval  mirror 
which  adorns  a  lady's  dressing  table,  with  its  handle 
King  along  the  present  Washington  Street  near  the 
corner  of  Dover,  there  was  a  great  awakening  in 
the  life  of  its  people.  Some  said  that  this  was  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  Erench  Revolution.  How- 
ever that  mav  be,  the  dominating  note  of  the  time 
was  fraternitv.  People  who  were  interested  in 
science,  literature,  art  or  mechanics  formed  little 
groups  or  societies  in  which  thev  could  meet  for 
instruction  and  for  social  intercourse.  Boston  was 
then  what  we  should  call  a  small  town  of  pleasant 
shaded  trees,  with  houses  of  wood  or  red  brick 
evervwhere.  A  popular  man  could  walk  down 
Common  Street,  which  is  now  Tremont  Street,  and 
bow  to  evervone  whom  he  met. 

It  was  a  time  of  literarv  awakening,  and  among 
those  who  helped  in  this  was  a  farmer's  lad  from 
Lexington,  David  Phineas  Adams.  In  1803  he 
began  to  publish  a  little  magazine  called  "  The 
Monthlv  Anthology."  Two  vears  later  the  maga- 
zine was  taken  over  bv  a  group  of  interesting 
Boston  gentlemen  who  called  themselves  the 
Anthology  Society  ;  and  because  this  little  group 
was  the  source  of  almost  all  our  intellectual  and 
literarv  life  of  the  present  dav,  I  want  to  sav  a 
word  about  it.  The  President  was  Rev.  John 
Sylvester  Gardiner,  rector  of  Trinitv  Church.      His 


tine  face  may  be  seen,  as  portraved  bv  Stuart,  in 
the  American  Room  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
The  first  Secretary,  Mr.  Walter,  was  followed  bv 
Mr.  James  Savage,  later  better  known  as  the 
President  of  the  Provident  Institution  for  Savings 
on  Temple  Place,  and  he  was  succeeded  bv  George 
Ticknor,  the  famous  author  of  a  M  History  of 
Spanish  Literature,"  and  one  of  the  chief  founders 
of  the  Boston  Public  Librarv.  The  Rev.  William 
Emerson,  famous  as  the  father  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  author  of  the  essavs,  was  editor  of  the 
magazine  during  most  of  its  life. 

While  this  little  group  were  dining  together  each 
week  and  were  discussing  articles  submitted  for 
publication  in  "The  Monthlv  Anthology,"  they 
decided  to  have  a  reading  room  to  which  each 
member  was  to  bring  his  books.  Out  of  this 
reading  room,  which  was  first  opened  in  1807  in  a 
brick  block  on  Congress  Street,  grew  the  Boston 
Athenaeum  Librarv.  Mr.  William  S.  Shaw, 
Treasurer  of  the  Societv,  became  Secretary  and 
Librarian  of  the  new  Athenaeum.  He  was  a 
cousin  of  President  Adams,  and  a  learned  clerk  of 
the  United  States  District  Court.  So  devoted  was 
he  to  the  new  librarv  that  he  soon  became  known 
as  "  Athenaeum  Shaw,"  and  from  his  influence 
small  libraries  were  soon  started  all  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  He  and 
another  member  of  the  Societv,  Mr.  William 
Tudor,  founded  the  "  North  American  Review," 
a  magazine  which  has  had  a  great  reputation. 

As  the  Athenaeum  grew  in  prosperitv  "  The 
Monthlv  Anthology  "  began  to  show  signs  of  old 
age,  and  on  June  25,  181  1,  the  Secretary  records, 
"  The  session  this  evening  was  protracted  to  an 
uncommon  hour  and  the  members  seemed  by  their 
hilarity  to  have  forgotten  the  feeble  and  perishing 
state  of  the  Anthology.  The  Secretary,  however, 
admonished  them  of  its  approaching  dissolution  and 
it  was  determined  that  its  obsequies  should  be 
noticed  by  a  general  call  of  the  club."  On  the 
second  of  July  the  final  meeting  of  this  little  circle 
was  held.  Its  influence,  however,  had  been  carried 
on  bv  the  Athenaeum  which  soon  absorbed  manv 
other  institutions, —  the  Societv  for  Cultivating 
Philosophical  Knowledge,  the  collections  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
librarv  of  King's  Chapel,  the  Theological  Library, 
the  Boston  Medical  Librarv,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Scientific  Librarv  Association.  The  Athenaeum 
also  started  an  art  gallery  which  later  became  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  a  lecture  course  which 
later  developed  into  the  Lowell  Institute.  Thus 
its  influence  has  spread  throughout  our  great  citv. 
The  present  building  of  the  Athenaeum  on  Beacon 
Street   was    finished   in    1849,  and   in     19 13    two 
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stories  were  added  to  give  greater  space.  While 
not  as  large  in  number  of  books  as  many  other 
libraries,  it  is  accounted  perhaps  the  third  or  fourth 
best  library  in  the  United  States  in  the  general  sub- 
jects of  literature,  history  and  art.  Although  its 
shares  are  held  from  father  to  son  in  many  families, 
it  is  in  reality  very  democratic,  for  anyone  may 
purchase  a  share,  and  any  scholar  from  a  distance 
mav  have  access  to  its  treasures.  We  have  always 
been  willing  to  lend  to  Miss  Guerrier  of  the  North 
Bennet  Street  Branch  of  the  Public  Library  any- 
thing which  she  thinks  will  interest  the  people  of 
the  North  End. 

The  records  of  the  Anthology  Society  have 
recently  been  printed,  and  anyone  who  is  inter- 
ested in  such  a  paper  as  the  S.  E.  G.  News  will 
like  to  see  how  our  little  group  ot  gentlemen  a 
hundred  years  ago  conducted  a  similar  enterprise. 
The  members  read  aloud  and  discussed  the  articles 
which  were  submitted  for  publication.  On  one 
occasion  the  Secretary  writes,"  A  long  communi- 
cation from  our  friend  R.  in  his  usual  diffuse 
manner,  of  which  the  club  endured  more  than 
half,  was  accepted  and  referred  to  Mr.  Savage." 
On  another  occasion  Mr.  Savage  says  that  Mr. 
Shaw  read  an  article  "on  Addison  and  Johnson, 
which  seemed  rather  below  our  standard,  but  which 
was  received  owing  to  some  unknown  sympathy 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Shaw,  who  declared  that  the 
writer  had  often  given  him  communications  for 
the  Anthology  that  he  would  not  even  offer." 

They  also  had  a  long  discussion  about  the 
advantages  of  one  or  two  columns  to  a  page,  and 
the  Secretary  writes  that  when  the  vote  for  one 
column  was  carried,  Mr.  Shaw  dissented  and 
grew  gloomy  at  the  change.  The  Secretary  also 
recorJs  that  the  members  were  very  punctual  at 
supper,  but  very  unwilling  to  prepare  contributions 
to  be  printed.  This  brought  up  the  question  of  a 
fine,  which  was  vigorously  discussed.  The  whole 
matter  was  laid  over,  and  the  Secretary  writes, 
"lI  told  you  so,'  said  Mr.  Shaw  .  .  .  whereupon 
it  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  that  Mr.  Shaw 
is  the  wisest  man  in  the  Club."  At  one  time  an 
unpleasing  letter  from  Switzerland  was  brought  up 
for  discussion  and  "  it  was  also  said,  that  we  had 
our  fits  of  good  humour  and  ill  humor  and  that  we 
had  grown  too  proud  to  subsist  if  we  should  reject 
such  communications." 

Every  editor  has  had  his  experiences  with  a  run 
of  unsatisfactory  communications,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion the  Secretary  writes  in  dispair,  u  In  our 
misfortunes  every  ass  seems  to  kick  at  us."  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  Society's  career,  after  reading 
two  very  stupid  pieces,  the  Secretary  writes,  "  It 
is   really  a   grievous   thing,  that    these   blockheads 


will  not  suffer  us  to  die  in  peace.  In  our  better 
estate  we  could  endure  it,  but,  to  be  kicked  by 
every  ass  in  our  weakness  and  decrepitude  is  heap- 
ing insult  upon  injury." 

In  those  days  they  dined  at  Mr.  Sanger's  on 
Marlboro  Street  (now  Washington).  On  one  oc- 
casion they  had  woodcock,  on  another  dough-birds, 
and  on  a  third  a  "  mongrel  goose  of  surpassing 
beauty."  There  was  much  merriment,  to  whicn 
the  odd  contributions  offered  their  share.  Among 
the  amusing  articles  was  one  which  contained 
"  something  terribly  smoky  against  Calvinism," 
also  a  "  Disquisition  on  the  Purring  of  Cats,"  one 
on  "A  Fly  Saved  from  Drowning,"  another  on 
"  The  Consumption  of  Cranberry  Sauce  and 
Toast."  The  learned  Mr.  Ticknor  wrote  an 
"  Ode  to  a  Hand  Organ,"  which  must  have  been 
a  curious  composition.  On  another  occasion  Mr. 
Buckminster  wrote  an  acrostic  on  Miss  Hannah 
Adams,  "  which,"  the  Secretary  says,  "  I  believe 
was  rejected,  for  we  were  in  such  a  roar  of  laughter, 
that  no  vote  could  easily  be  taken  or  remembered." 

All  this  I  have  put  down  because  I  think  that 
it  is  well  for  all  of  us,  and  particularly  for  young 
people,  to  realise  that  good  scholarship  is  not  alien 
to  good  fellowship.  Out  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion came  the  watchword  fraternity,  and  in  Bos- 
ton one  hundred  years  ago  it  was  no  idle  watch- 
word. It  awakened  in  our  little  community  peo- 
ple of  all  classes  to  tolerant  and  kindly  intercourse. 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  after  the  present  ter- 
rible war  is  over,  there  may  be  something  equally 
good  and  enduring  as  a  result?  Certainly  no  part 
of  the  country  is  more  generous  and  more  sympa- 
thetic in  an  endeavor  to  help  those  in  the  trenches 
across  the  water,  and  few  cities  have  done  as 
much  as  has  been  done  in  Boston.  Perhaps  we 
can  learn  something  from  the  Boston  of  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  that  may  be  applied  to  our  life 
to-day. 


The  Greek  Immigrant 

One  of  the  most  difficult  situations  which  the 
father  of  a  Greek  family  faces  arises  when  one  of 
his  sons  approaches  him  and  says,  "  Father,  I  want 
to  go  to  America."  At  this  declaration  father 
begins  to  consider  the  situation  with  more  serious 
attention,  for  when  his  son  soberly  assumes  such 
an  attitude  it  is  worth  while  to  study  the  problem. 
Certainly  his  son  never  allows  him  to  forget,  be- 
cause he  constantly  reminds  him  of  his  intentions. 
The  idea  of  departing  for  America  is  strongly 
fastened  in  his  mind  and  is  deepened  every  day  by 
many    factors — by    departures    of  friends,  by    en- 
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couraging   letters    from    acquaintances    already    in  explains  why  a  Greek  boot-black  soon  becomes  soda 

America,  bv  the  desire  to   make  money  and    lastly,  clerk  or  a  cigar  salesman.      Such  movements  among 

but    not    least  in    importance,   by  his   adventurous  Greeks  are  quite  common   at  first.     The   impulse 

disposition.  for  such  a  movement  is  traceable. 

All  the  above  mentioned  factors  impel  the  son  The  Greek  is  from  birth  endowed  with  a  sense 
to  bring  repeatedly  the  proposition  before  his  father;  of  discrimination.  He  has  a  critical  mind,  weigh- 
and  sooner  or  later  a  decision  is  made.  In  some  ing  carefully  the  possibilities  of  the  environment, 
cases,  the  decision  is  favorable  to  the  son's  expec-  He  exploits  the  opportunities  for  advancement  and 
tations ;  in  others  it  is  quite  unfavorable.  It  soon  commands  a  position  highly  salaried.  The 
depends,  of  course,  upon  the  attitude  which  his  Greek  has  a  certain  motive  for  such  an  early  ad- 
father  takes.  It  may  be  that  he  yields  and  allows  vancement.  He  is  ever  mindful  of  a  heavy  re- 
the  son  to  depart.  Or  it  may  be  that  he  is  un-  sponsibility,  one  which  embraces  the  strongest  of 
willing  to  entertain  the  "  wild  "  idea  of  granting  Greek  traditions,  that  of  providing  a  dowry  for 
his  son's  wish  to  depart  for  America.  At  any  rate,  his  sister.  Not  until  he  has  raised  a  dowry  and 
if  the  father  favors  the  proposition,  he  provides  has  given  his  sister  in  marriage  does  a  Greek  con- 
his  son  with  the  requisite  funds,  and  soon  the  sider  himself  free, — that  is  free  to  provide  for  a 
ambitious    youth   arrives   in    the    much   longed-for  home  of  his  own. 

land.      If  his  father  refuses  to  yield,  the  son  is  left  Certainly  the   responsibility  of  raising  a  dowry 

to    his  own    resources.      He  is    bound   to    land   in  would  not  be  so  far-reaching  if  there  were  but  one 

America  and  must  therefore   make  every  effort    to  girl   in   a   family.      But   where  there  are  three  or 

succeed.      He  must   use  some  means   of  escape — a  four  and  sometimes  more  the  responsibility  is  tre- 

secret  escape,  of  course.  mendous.      Obviously,  the  Greek  immigrant  must 

Various    methods  are    used  in    order   to    land  in  be  constantly  at  work,  nay,  he   must  send  almost 

America,  but   those    cited   above   serve   to   explain  all  of  his  earnings  to  his  family, 
two  of  the  different  ways  of  reaching  America.      I  From  the  American  standpoint,  one  may  say  that 

am  well  convinced  that  an  interesting  sort  of  read-  this  responsibility  which  the  Greek  carries  is  un- 

ing  would  be  an  account  of  the  manifold  ways  used  reasonable,  perhaps  absurd.       Why  should  not  the 

by  foreigners  to  land  in  this  country.  girl  herself  go  to  work  and  raise  her  own  dowry  ? 

Let   us  now  see  what  the  Greek  does   upon  his  the  innocent  American   might  ask.     The  explana- 

arrival  in  this  country.      Having  allowed  himself  a  tion   is  very   simple.      It   is    in  a  long-established 

few   days'  rest,  during  which  time  he   forgets   the  Greek  tradition.      Bound  by  the  force  of  custom, 

unpleasant  odor  of  the  boat,  accustoms  himself  to  the  Greek  will  always   furnish   his  sister's  dowry, 

the  strange  and  wonderful  surroundings  of  the  new  Furthermore,  he  does  not  allow  his  sister  to  work 

land  and  consumes  what  "  drachmes  "  he  reserved  for    other    persons,    as    is    the    prevalent    custom 

to  show  to  the  Custom  House  officers  before  being  among  many  nations.      Indeed    it   is  the   universal 

permitted  to  leave  —  he  manages  to  secure  a   low  Greek  belief  that    a   woman's   place  is    at   home, 

paying  position.  hence    the    strong    opposition    of    the    Greek    to 

What  sort  of  work  he  gets  depends  upon  the  woman  suffrage, 
place  where  he  settles.  For  if  he  settles  in  a  Whatever  money  the  Greek  sends  to  his  family, 
New  England  state,  as  Massachusetts,  especially  it  is  used  in  providing  a  girl's  dowry,  in  keeping 
in  a  manufacturing  community,  the  probabilities  the  little  ones  in  school,  and  in  bettering  the  gen- 
are  that  he  will  get  a  position  in  a  mill  factory  ;  if  eral  condition  of  the  whole  family. 
he  settles  in  a  large  state,  as  New  York,  he  will  This,  however,  is  not  all.  Some  Greeks  in 
don  a  bus  bov's  uniform  and  make  his  appearance  this  country  bring  their  families  also.  But  more 
in  some  brilliant  New  York  dining-room;  if  he  commonly  the  sons  come  first  to  this  land.  These 
settles  in  the  West,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  are  sent  to  school  and  learn  to  work  their  way 
apply  his  labor  to  mines  or  to  railroad  extension.  through   school.      They  establish    some    form    of 

It   is   clear,  then,  that   his   place   of  settlement  industry,  a   fruit   store,  or  a   bootblack   parlor  and 

determines  his  first  job.      But   it  is  a  conspicuous  work  together.      Thev  make  money,  they  learn  a 

fact  that   most  of   the    young  Greek   immigrants  very  useful  language,  they  receive  broad  education 

sooner  or  later  make  their  way  to  large  cities  or  to  and  soon  lift  themselves  to  a  comfortable  level, 
places  where  opportunities   for  a  better    position  It    is    of  course    understood   that   most    of   the 

and  greater  gains  are  best.     This  explains  why  a  Greeks  who  come  to  this  country  have  no  idea  of 

Greek,  working  in   a   mill   factory,   soon  goes  to  establishing  any  business  concerns  or  of  attaining 

that  city  where  hotel  work  promises  better  pay  and  high  business  repute  ;  yet  after  a  few  years'  resi- 

position  and  a  more  refined  environment.      It  also  dence  they  become  leading  business  men.     Some 
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connect  themselves  with  banking  institutions  ;  oth- 
ers become  managers  of  hotels,  proprietors  of 
leading  restaurants,  owners  of  brilliant  ice  cream 
parlors  and  handsome  fruit  stores  ;  still  others  en- 
gage themselves  in  the  direction  and  leadership  of 
other  industrial  undertakings. 

Finally,  we  consider  their  achievements  in  the 
held  of  scholarship.  After  devoting  several  years 
to  intellectual  pursuits,  they  become  graduates  of 
American  universities,  thus  acquiring  education. 
Some  pursue  their  studies  further,  thev  receive 
diplomas  from  professional  schools  ;  law,  medical, 
scientific.  Still  others  look  forward  to  a  profes- 
sorship. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  Greek  mind  broadens 
speedily.  It  is  ever  on  the  watch  for  advance- 
ment. Education  now  seems  to  be  its  chief  con- 
cern. Greeks  all  over  the  United  States  take 
advantage  of  the  splendid  opportunities  which 
wonderful  America  offers  in  the  fields  of  education, 
industry,  and  science. 


Some   Interesting  Societies  of  the 
North  End 

Sophie  Larger 

The  North  End  may  indeed  take  pride  in  the 
humane  work  that  is  being  conducted  in  its  midst 
bv  the  many  charitable  organizations  which  exist 
in  that  section  of  the  City.  While  the  scope  of 
the  work  of  the  different  societies  varies,  they  yet 
remain  as  one  great  "  Brotherhood  "  which  adapts 
itself  clbselv  to  human  needs,  "  a  helping  hand" 
that  reaches  and  casts  sunshine  in  many  a  dark 
nook  and  corner  of  the  busy  district,  and  brings 
warmth  and  cheer  to  all  who  feel  its  benevolent 
touch. 

My  first  visit  was  to  the  Boston  Seamen's 
Friend  Society,  known  as  the  Seamen's  Rest. 
The  brightly  illumined  anchor  above  the  entrance, 
casting  its  beams  across  the  threshold,  bids  wel- 
come to  the  man  of  the  sea.  The  Society  was 
organized  in  1827  bv  a  group  of  Congregational 
Church  members  who,  realizing  sailors'  needs  and 
temptations,  banded  themselves  together  under  the 
name  of  the  Boston  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  to 
give  to  the  seamen  a  place  of  recreation  as  well 
as  worship.  They  built  a  seamen's  Bethel  on 
Purchase  Street  in  1829  and  a  boarding  house  for 
seamen  in  1835.  In  1893  tne  Society  moved  to 
its  present  quarters  at  287  Hanover  Street,  then 
known  as  the  Cocherell  Church.  It  conducted 
its  work  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building,  rent- 
ing the  first  and  third  floors  until  the  year  1910. 
In    that  year,  thanks   to   contributions   from   the 


Congregational  Churches  and  legacies  received, 
the  place  was  remodelled  and  now  the  entire  build- 
ing, with  the  exception  of  the  basement  and  first 
floor  which  are  still  used  for  store  purposes,  is 
given  up  to  the  "  boys."  The  second  floor  is  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  social  life  of  the  sailors  and 
the  third  with  its  auditorium,  to  religious  services 
and  Bible  classes.  The  rooms  are  open  every  day 
and  games  and  entertainments  are  planned  almost 
every  week-day  evening.  There  are  meetings 
with  religious  services  two  or  three  evenings  a 
week  and  a  large  Bible  class  and  preaching  on 
Sundays.  I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
good  cheer  and  homelike  atmosphere  as  1  looked 
at  the  large  assembly  hall  with  reading  and  pool 
rooms  adjoining.  I  noticed  some  of  the  u  boys  " 
writing,  others  reading,  and  some  enjoying  a  game 
of  pool,  all  feeling  very  much  at  home.  Mrs. 
Roulston,  the  interne  missionary,  is  known  among 
the  men  as  "  Mother  Roulston."  She  binds  up 
their  wounds,  mends  their  torn  clothes,  talks  to 
them  about  their  mothers  and  home  life  and  en- 
courages them  to  save  their  money.  There  is  a 
savings  department  conducted  by  the  Sccietv, 
and  thrift  among  them  is  encouraged.  What  is 
known  to-day  as  the  Suffolk  Savings  Bank  for 
Seamen  and  Others  was  founded  under  the  auspices 
of  both  the  Boston  Seamen's  Friend  Society  and 
Boston  Port  Society  about  fortv-three  years  ago. 
Mrs.  Roulston  says  that  as  many  as  forty  thousand 
seamen  visit  the  rooms  yearly.  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  what  she  had  to  say  about  a  club  she 
has  formed  among  the  "boys  "  known  as  "The 
Alliance."  During  the  seventeen  months  of  its 
existence  the  membership  has  grown  to  8c8  men, 
representing  different  ships  of  every  type  from 
battleships  to  fishing  schooners.  These  men  rep- 
resent nearly  every  European  nation,  besides  the 
United  States  and  many  Canadian  provinces. 
Their  ages  range  from  seventeen  to  eighty .  Each 
man  has  signed  a  pledge  that  he  will  abstain  from 
the  use  of  all  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage, 
that  he  promises  to  be  true  to  his  mother's  train- 
ing and  ideals  and  to  live  a  good  and  upright  life. 
Upon  their  return  to  sea,  the  men  are  provided 
with  good  reading  matter  and  what  is  known  as  a 
comfort  bag,  made  like  an  ordinary  workbag, 
about  nine  or  ten  inches  long.  In  each  one  is  a 
Bible,  assorted  cotton  and  wool,  bandages,  needle, 
thread,  buttons,  soap,  and  other  little  necessaries 
Thousands  of  vessels  are  visited  annually  and  the 
sailors  on  board  are  met  bv  the  outside  missionary 
and  invited  to  come  to  the  Seamen's  Rest. 

That  the  North  End  is  the  mecca  and  centre 
for  seamen  was  assured  me  bv  visits  to  the  Mar- 
iners' House  and  Phineas  Stowe  Seamen's  Home. 
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The    Mariners'    House  on    North   Square,  a    large  these   socials.      Services   are   held    in     the    Chapel 

and  spacious  home    for    sailors    conducted    by  the  each   morning   by    Rev.    Leonard    Small    tor    those 

Boston  Fort   and  Seamen's  Aid   Societv,  was   built  who  care  to  come. 

by  the  Boston  Port  Society,  in  1828.  This  So-  It  was  at  a  rather  unconventional  hour  that  in 
cietv  was  formed  bv  a  few  members  of  the  Meth-  very  timid  fashion  I  rang  the  bell  of  the  Phineas 
odist  Episcopal  Church  for  the  moral  and  relig-  Stowe  Seamen's  Home.  The  hallway  suggested 
ious  instruction  ot  the  seamen  and  In  order  to  en-  a  degree  of  privacy  that  made  me  swallow  twice 
able  Rev.  Edward  Thompson  Taylor,  known  as  before  I  gathered  courage  to  gain  admittance.  I 
"Father  Taylor "  to  carry  on  his  work  among  was  greeted  most  cordially  and  ushered  into  the 
them.  Father  Taylor  was  made  pastor  of  the  dearest  and  most  homelike  living-room.  One 
little  Bethel  built  bv  the  Society  in  order  to  carry  glance  at  the  open  bible,  at  the  neatly  set  dining 
out  its  project.  It  might  be  interesting  to  note  table,  comforable  chairs,  couch,  and  painstaking 
just  here  that  the  religious  instruction  at  the  arrangement  of  books,  pictures,  etc.,  made  one 
Bethel  was  in  no  degree  of  a  sectarian  character,  feel  the  homelike  atmosphere.  1  imagined  myself 
Father  Taylor  found  himself  addressing  men  of  in  the  home  of  some  large  happy  family  as  sug- 
all  creeds.  The  first  seamen's  boarding  house  gested  by  the  many  chairs  about  the  table.  The 
was  started  bv  Father  Taylor  as  a  result  of  the  Boston  Ladies'  Bethel  Societv,  whose  special  work 
paralyzing  effects  of  the  rum-selling  boarding  is  that  of  carrying  on  the  Phineas  Stowe  Seamen's 
houses  upon  the  seaman.  Through  the  untiring  Home,  was  organized  in  April  1846  for  the  pur- 
efforts  of  Father  Taylor  and  thegenerous  response  pose  of  aiding  Rev.  Phineas  Stowe  in  his  work 
by  the  merchants  of  Boston  to  an  appeal  made  for  among  the  seamen.  Rev.  Mr.  Stowe  saw  the  need 
contributions,  the  Mariners'  House  was  built  and  of  a  temperance  home  where  the  seamen  would  be 
Father  Taylor  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  Sea-  surrounded  bv  good  and  helpful  influences  and  in 
men's  Aid  Societv  (composedexclusively  of  women)  1886,  the  present  building  was  purchased.  The 
to  help  him  in  management  of  the  Mariners'  Society  is  represented  by  women  of  the  Baptist 
House.  Both  Societies  were  incorporated  in  1867  Churches  of  Boston  and  is  being  supported  partly 
under  the  name  of  the  Boston  Port  and  Seamen's  by  the  sailors  but  largely  by  donations  from  the 
Aid  Societv  to  give  a  home  to  the  sailor  and  aid  Baptist  Churches.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welsh,  who 
the  sick,  poor  and  disabled  seamen  and  their  fam-  have  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  home,  are  both 
ilies.  The  rooms  in  the  Mariners'  home  are  very  ideal  people,  and  I  am  sure  make  the  seamen  feel 
comfortably  furnished  and  steam-heated.  Those  perfectly  at  home.  The  house  accommodates 
among  the  men  who  can  afrord  it  pay  a  nominal  eighteen  each  night  and  those  among  the  men  who 
sum  for  their  board  and  lodging.  As  many  as  can  afford  it  pay  a  nominal  sum.  The  large  rec- 
fortv-five  are  housed  each  night.  The  Reading  reation  room  on  the  second  floor  keeps  many  of 
room  on  the  first  floor  filled  with  periodicals  and  the  "boys"  at  home  for  good  wholesome  fun. 
magazines  is  enjoyed  bv  the  men.  Social  gather-  Mrs.  Welsh  tells  me  that  as  many  as  88  free 
ings,  lectures  and  entertainments  are  given  three  meals  and  44  night  lodging  were  given  during 
and  four  times  each  week,  and  the  Societv  seeks  February, 
to   set    in    close    touch  with    the   seamen    through 


EDUCATIONAL 


The    Motion   Picture   in   the    School  In  Boston  not  much  has  been  accomplished  in  this 

direction,  however,  some   schools  have  a   machine 

Sadie   Guttentag  and     films     bought    with     private    funds.      Many 

"Within  the  next  decade  the  moving  picture  obstacles  hinder  a  more  rapid  progress  of  this  move- 
will  be  the  indispensable  adjunct  of  every  teacher  merit.  The  chief  obstacle  is  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
and  educational  lecturer.  As  the  attention  and  taining  proper  educational  films.  The  manufac- 
interest  of  educators  are  more  and  more  drawn  to  turers  produce  such  films  in  very  small  quantities, 
its  merits  the  future  usefulness  of  the  educational  because  of  the  lack  of  financial  returns.  The  ed- 
cinematoojaph  bids  fare  to  surpass  the  predictions  ucational  department  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
of  its  most  sanguine  advocates."  has  overcome  this  difficulty  somewhat,  bv  organ- 

So  prophesies  the  L'nited   States  Department   of  izing  a  circulating  library  of  films   for  the  whole 

Education   and  the   fulfillment  of  this  prophecy  is  state.      This  obstacle  of  scarcity   of  proper  films 

near,  as  is  indicated  bv  the  recent  activities  of  edu-  promises  to  be  removed  because  of  the  present  en- 

cators  throughout  the  United  States  and   England.  deavors  of  Mr.  Thomas  Edison  to  produce  a  surfi- 
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cient   number  of  useful   films.      Thus   far   he   has  Another  objection    is   that   the    moving   picture 

made  films  of  the  various  pumps;  of  the  dangers  of  will  be   simply  a  new  means   of  pouring  in  infor- 

the  fly,  formation  of  crystals  and  manv  similar  edu-  mation  without  stimulating  thought  or  self-activity . 

cational   subjects.     All  the  experiments  are  being  If  after  a  picture  of  the  development  and  dangers 

carried  on  at  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  Mr.  Edison  of  the    fly   is   shown,   the    child    is   stimulated    to 

is   sparing   neither  time   nor   money  to    make  this  ct  swat  the   fly  "  and  remove  garbage,  is   not   this 

work  successful.  self-activity  ?      Here,  again,    the   main    remedy    is 

His  interest    in  the   educational   moving    picture  the   care    in   the    use  of  the    moving   picture.      In 

was  aroused  by  his  son's  questions  and  experiments  some  cases  it  will  be  used    for  giving  added    infor- 

after   having    studied    his    lessons.      Also   his   own  mation,  such   as  making  processes   once    invisible 

deafness  has  made  him  realize  how  readily  the  brain  now  visible;    for   example,  giving  the   life   history 

grasps  that  which  the  eve  sees.      It   is  interesting  of  the   butterfly   as    a   continuous  process  without 

to  note  how  he  has  planned  the  preparation  of  such  waiting   any   great    length   of  time   between    each 

films;    very  definite    steps    being   taken.      He    first  stage  of  development.      Or  as  the  pictures  may  be 

made  a  list  of  from  700  to  1,000  suitable  subjects  used  as  a  means  of  summarizing  a  subject  already 

for   scenarios.      Only    50    or    60   of    these   are    in  taught.      We    endeavor    in    teaching  to    vary   the 

scenario    form   as  yet.      He    assigns   one   of  these  presentation    of  a   teaching  lesson,  therefore  will 

subjects   to  a   specialist  who    is  instructed   to    pre-  not   the   subject  be   more  firmly  impressed    by  the 

pare    a    scenario    for    classroom    use.      Thus    the  new   sense  experience  ?      In  almost   all   cases  the 

habits   and  activities   of  the   fly  to   one    versed   in  showing  of  the  pictures  will  go  hand  in  hand  wuh 

entomology  and  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel  the  oral  teaching.      To-day  we  endeavor  to  broaden 

to   one  knowing   that  process.      The   first  draft  of  the  experience  of  the  child  in  a  certain    subject  by 

the  scenario  is   submitted  to   the  chief  engineer  of  the  use  of  all  concrete  material  available,  thus  giv- 

the    laboratory    for   correction    and    criticism.      It  ing  him  a  clearer  and  more  complete  conception 

then  goes  to  Mr.  Edison's  assistant.      After  which  than     by     oral     teaching     alone.        The     motion 

it   is  turned    over  to   an  expert  who  works   up  the  picture  should  serve  the  same  purpose,  for  it  seems 

film.      When   the    film   is   ready   the   pictures   are  to  be  the  closest  thing   to  the  actual  experience 

projected  upon  the  screen  for  Mr.  Edison's  criticism  yet  discovered.     "  It  is  as   much  more  than  a  pic- 

and  changes  are  made  if  necessary.      Then  various  ture  as  actual  doing  is  more  than  observation.      It 

audiences  are  called  in  to  view  the  pictures,  among  is  the  picture  quickened  into  life  and  set  to  work." 

them  a  group  of  children,  who  state  what  impresses  Objections  are  raised  also  because  of  the  added 

them,  thus  enabling  the  producers  to   obtain  more  eve-strain  where  it  is  already  severe.      This   may 

clearly  an  idea  of  the  weaker  parts  of  the  picture.  be  answered   by  the  same   thought  of  care  in  the 

After  all  this  the  scenario  will  probably  be  re-written  use   of  the   pictures,  for  when   properlv   projected 

and  a   new  film   made.      This  thorough   process  is  and  when  shown   for  a  reasonable  length  of  time 

continued    until  a  satisfactory  film  is    made.      Mr.  only,  there  will  be   no  added   strain.      It   does   not 

Edison    now    employs    specialists    in    the    various  stunt  the  imagination,  as  some  claim,  for  it  aids  in 

sciences  and  has  photographers  taking  films  all  over  visualizing  more  accurately  and  thus  increases  the 

the  world.      His  hopes  soar  high  as  to  the  benefits  scope  of  visualization. 

to    be  derived   from   moral   lessons  thus  taught   as  Great  stress    must  be   laid  on   the   need  of  care 

well    as     the    intellectual     advantages    of    motion  in   the    use   of  the   moving  pictures.      It   may   be 

pictures.  classified  with    chalk   and    blackboard   or  pictures 

Thus   one  obstacle,  namely,  lack  of  films,  will  which  are  merely  aids  to   the   teacher  in  her  effort 

soon  be  overcome.      However,  we  find   many  ob-  towards  clear  presentation  to  the  child.      It  should 

jections  raised  regarding  the  real  educational  value  not  be  used  unless  it  aids  to  clearer  conception  of 

of  the  pictures.      One  great  objection  is  that  there  helps  to  clinch  a  point.      For  instance  :   if  a  certain 

is  too  much  appeal  to  the  eye  alone.      Of  course  period  in  history  has  just  been  studied  or  discussed, 

this  may  be  true,  so  that   the  motion   picture  must  the  motion  picture  may  be  used  to  give  an  idea  of 

be   used  with  extreme  care  and   there   must  be  a  dress  and   customs  of  that   period.      The   moving 

connection  with  the  oral  teaching.      On  the  other  picture  may  be  used  most  effectively  in  eeographv, 

hand,  it  is  a  well  established  principle  of  education  especially   of  countries   where  the  subject    is   not 

that  the  interest  of  the  child  must  be  aroused  and  within   the  child's   experience,  as  a   lesson   in   our 

it  is  certain   that  the   moving  picture  will  arouse  own   prairies  where  one  must  get   an   idea  of  the 

that  interest.      We  must  reiterate  that  the  greatest  great  level  stretches  of  country.      Also  in  science, 

care  should  be  exercised   in   the  use  of  these   pic-  where  processes  once  invisible  will  become  visible, 

tures.  as  the  inner  working  of  a  pump.      Or  in  history 
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where  incidents  are  to  be   shown  or  development 
from  one  period  to  another. 

Dr.  David  Snedden  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission of  Education  said  recently  w  The  time 
ha?  arrived  when  all  educators  should  recognize 
in  the  motion  picture  an  agency  of  great  impor- 
tance, providing  it  is  used  to  proper  ends." 


Heidi 

(Continued  from  the  March  number) 

Peter  :   She  did  not  want  it. 

Barbel  :  Here  thev  come  now.  They  left  the 
sled  by  the  big  boulder  up  yonder.  The  child  is 
coming  in  alone.  The  Uncle  has  turned  back  up 
the  mountain.      Run  and  open  the  door,  Peter. 

Heidi  :  How  do  you  do,  Peter  and  Peter's 
mother,  and  are  vou  glad  to  see  me,  Peter's  Grand- 
mother r  Did  you  think  it  was  a  long  time  before 
I  came  ? 

Grandmother:   Are  you  Heidi? 

Heidi  :  Yes,  yes,  I  have  just  come  down  with 
mv  grandfather  on  the  sled. 

Grandmother  :   You  were  not  cold  ? 

Heidi:  No,  mv  Grandfather  wrapped  me  up  in 
a  nice  warm  blanket, — but  are  vou  glad  to  see  me, 
Grandmother  ? 

Grandmother  :  Child,  I  cannot  tell  vou  how 
glad  I  am. 

Heidi  :  Your  hut  is  not  warm  as  ours.  See, 
Grandmother,  there  is  a  shutter  that  keeps  sway- 
ing back  and  forth.  Mv  Grandfather  would  drive 
a  nail  at  once  and  hold  it  fast.  It  will  break  a 
pane  of  glass,  see,  see. 

Grandmother:  Oh,  vou  good  child,  I  cannot 
see  it,  but  I  can  hear  it  and  much  beside  the  shutter. 
Everything  creaks  and  rattles  when  the  wind  blows 
and  it  comes  in  everywhere.  Everything  is  loose 
and  often  in  the  night  when  both  the  others  are 
asleep  I  am  so  anxious  and  afraid  lest  the  whole 
house  should  tumble  down  over  our  heads  and  kill  all 
three  of  us.  There  is  no  man  to  mend  anything 
about  the  hut,  for  Peter  doesn't  know  how. 

Heidi  :  My  Grandfather  will  make  it  all  right. 
My  Grandfather  can  do  everything.  He  makes 
benches  and  stools,  and  bowls  and  spoons,  and 
water  tubs.  O,  Grandmother,  just  see  how  the 
shutter  swings. 

Grandmother  :  Ah,  child,  I  can  see  nothing, 
nothing  at  all. 

Heidi  :  But  if  I  go  out  and  open  the  shutter 
wide,  so  that  it  will  be  quite  light,  can  you  see 
then,  grandmother? 

Grandmother  :   No,  no,  not  even  then. 

Heidi  :    But  if  vou  go  out  in  the  white  snow  it 


will  surely  be  light  for  you.      Just   come  with  me, 
Grandmother,  1  will  show  vou. 

Grandmother  :  Let  me  sit  still,  you  good 
child.  It  would  be  dark  to  me  even  in  the  snow, 
and  in  the  light  my  eyes  cannot  see. 

Heidi  :  But  then  in  the  summer  time,  Grand- 
mother, you  know  when  the  sun  comes  down 
quite  hot  and  then  savs  good-night  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  they  shine  fiery  red  and  all  the  yellow 
flowers  glisten. 

Grandmother  :  Dear  Heidi,  I  want  to  tell 
vou  something.  It  is  just  as  if  I  saw  while  vou 
tell  me  about  these  lovely  things.  Come  now, 
tell  me  what  vou  do  up  there,  and  what  your 
grandfather  does  and  while  you  talk  I  shall  see  very 
well. 

Heidi  :  Dear  Grandmother,  I  will  tell  vou  every- 
thing.     {A  knock  at  the  door.      Barbel  goes .) 

Barbel  :  Ah,  Pastor,  how  good  of  you  to  come 
to  see  us  this  cold  winter  day. 

Pastor  :  It  is  a  beautiful  day.  The  snow 
sparkles  like  crystal  and  the  air  is  like  the  fresh 
breath  of  the  firs.  Good-day,  Grandmother,  and 
who  is  this  ? 

Grandmother  :  This  is  little  Heidi,  who  lives 
with  her  Grandfather  on  the  Alps. 

Pastor  :     How  do  you  do,  Heidi  ? 

Heidi  :    How  do  you  do,  Sir  ? 

Pastor  :    Do  vou  go  to  school  ? 

Heidi:    No. 

Pastor  :  Barbel,  has  your  Peter  learned  to  read 
vet  ? 

Barbel  :  Alas  no,  Pastor,  and  I  fear  he  never 
will. 

Pastor  :  Oh,  I  am  sure  he  will.  As  for  this 
little  one,  I  must  certainly  see  the  Grandfather 
about  her.  She  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  up 
perfectly  ignorant. 

Heidi:  Mv  Grandfather  can  do  everything. 
He  will  teach   me  to  read. 

Pastor  :  Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  back  to  Frank- 
fort with  vour  aunt  ?  I  think  I  saw  her  in  the  vil- 
lage to-dav. 

Heidi  :  No,  I  would  rather  stay  with  my  dear 
Grandfather  on  the  mountain.  {A  knock  is  heard. 
Enter  Gretchen.) 

Gretchen  :  How  do  vou  do,  Barbel  ?  How  do 
vou  do,  Pastor,  and  how  do  you  do,  Grandmother  ? 
How  do  vou  happen  to  be  here,  Heidi  ? 

Heidi  :    I  came  to  see  the  Grandmother. 

Gretchen  :  This  is  lucky  for  me.  It  will  save 
me  a  tramp  to  the  Grandfather's  hut.  Listen, 
friends,  you  shall  hear  of  something  which  will  be 
of  wonderful  good  for  Heidi.  You  will  hardly 
believe  it.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  thousand  is  so 
fortunate  as  Heidi. 
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Pastor  :    Are  vou  going  to  take  her  away  ? 

Gretchen  :  Indeed  I  am.  Some  very  wealthy 
relatives  of  my  mistress,  who  live  in  almost  the 
finest  house  in  all  Frankfort,  have  a  daughter  who 
can  walk  only  with  crutches.  She  is  always  alone 
and  obliged  to  studv  alone  with  a  teacher,  which  is 
very  dull  for  her,  and  besides  she  would  like  to 
have  a  playmate  in  the  house. 

Pastor  :  And  vou  will  take  Heidi  to  be  the 
child's  companion  r 

Heidi  :  But  my  Grandfather  will  not  want  me 
to  go. 

Grandmother  :  Her  Grandfather  is  very  good 
to  her,  Gretchen. 

Gretchen  :  Oh,  bah  !  she  will  soon  forget 
about  him.  I  only  took  her  to  him  because  at 
that  time  I  didn't  know  where  else  to  take  her. 
But  come  along,  Heidi,  we  must  get  the  train  back 
to  Frankfort  to-night. 

Heidi  :    I  will  not  go. 

Gretchen  :  Come,  Heidi,  vou  do  not  know 
what  you  are  saying.  The  Grandfather  wants 
you  to  go.  Don't  be  foolish  and  stubborn  like 
the  goats.  You  haven't  the  least  idea  how  lovely 
it  is  in  Frankfort,  and  if  you  don't  like  it  you  can 
come  back  to  the  Grandfather. 

Heidi  :  Can  I  turn  right  around  and  come  back 
tonight  ? 

Gretchen  :  Oh,  come  along.  I  tell  you  you 
can  come  home  if  you  want  to.  We  will  get  into 
the  train.  The  train  is  like  flying  and  you  can 
bring  the  poor  old  Grandmother  some  nice,  soft, 
white  rolls  so  she  will  not  have  to  eat  the  hard 
black  bread. 

Heidi  :  That  will  be  lovely.  Come,  Aunt 
Gretchen,  let  us  hurry,  then  perhaps  we  can  get 
to  Frankfort  and  back  to-night,  and  I  can  give 
the  grandmother  rolls  for  breakfast.  Come,  Aunt 
Gretchen.  Good-bye,  everybody,  I  shall  soon  be 
back.  (She  puts  on  her  bat  and  runs  to  the  door  call- 
ing) Come,  Aunt  Gretchen. 

Gretchen  :  It  is  a  good  thing  she  is  pleased  to 
go.      You  will  tell  the  grandfather. 

Pastor  :  Yes,  I  will  tell  him.  {Gretchen  and 
Heidi  go  out.) 

Grandmother  :  The  poor  grandfather  ! 

Pastor  :  Rather  say,  the  poor  child,  to  have 
lived  such  a  wild  life  for  so  long,  but  now  she 
will  have  a  chance  to  grow  up  a  lady.  (A  knock 
at  the  door.) 

Barbel  :  It  is  the  Grandfather.  (She  opens  the 
door.) 

Grandfather  :   Where  is  the  child  ? 

Pastor  :  The  child  has  gone  to  a  good  home 
in  Frankfort  with  her  aunt. 

Grandfather  :   And  you  let  her  go. 


Grandmother  :  Would  you  not  have  let  her 
go  when  you  understood  that  she  had  great  pros- 
pects ? 

Grandfather  :  What  greater  prospects  could 
she  have  than  the  eternal  snows  on  the  high  Alps 
shining  in  the  clear  air  and  teaching  her  purity 
morning,  noon  and  night  ?  Those  who  live  in 
cities  have  their  eyes  on  the  ground.  They  think 
of  nothing  but  eating  and  drinking,  when  God's 
sunshine  is  free  to  every  one,  when  the  wind  in 
the  tree-tops  sings  a  finer  song  than  the  grandest 
opera  singer,  and  a  bowl  of  fresh  milk  to  the  un- 
spoiled taste  is  better  than  the  most  wonderful 
dessert.  Good-bye  and  may  you  never  be  sorry 
for  what  you  have  allowed  to  happen.  (He  goes 
out.) 

Pastor  :  I  will  follow  him.  Perhaps  outside 
he  may  listen  to  reason.  (He  goes  out.  Peter  fol- 
loivs  him.) 

Barbel  :  Ah,  mother,  this  is  a  sad  ending  to 
our  happy  afternoon. 

Grandmother  :  Lead  me  to  bed,  my  child.  I 
have  no  strength  for  knitting,  now.  (They  go  out. 
Enter  four  children  in  red and  yelloiv  dresses  with  gray 
searves.  They  sing  and  dance  —  the  Dance  of  the 
Curling  Smoke.) 

We  are  the  spirits  of  the  fire  on  the  hearth. 

Children  : 

Flames  have  turned  to  dresses, 
Smoke's  transformed  to  tresses, 
Fire  spirits  free  and  gay, 
Now's  the  hour  for  play. 

(All  shut  your  eyes  and  see  the  Seseman's  house.  It 
is  a  viry  beautiful  bouse,  and  ive  are  looking  at  the 
library.  Bookcases  are  all  around  the  walls.  A 
table  with  beautiful  cloth  in  the  center  of  the  room. 
Open  your  eyes  and  you  will  see  Klara  and  Miss  No- 
peace  sitting  in  the  beautiful  room.  Gretchen  and 
Heidi  come  in.) 

Gretchen  :   Miss  Nopeace,  this  is  the  child. 

Miss  Nopeace:  Very  well.  (To  the  child.) 
What  is  your  name  ? 

Heidi  :    Heidi. 

Miss  Nopeace  :  What,  what,  that  isn't  your 
real  name,  the  one  given  you  when  you  were 
christened. 

Heidi  :  That  I  do  not  know. 

Miss  Nopeace:  What  an  answer!  Gretchen, 
is  the  child  foolish  ? 

Gretchen  :  No,  but  this  is  the  first  time  she 
has  ever  been  in  a  gentleman's  house.  She  is 
willing  and  quick  to  learn.  Her  real  name  is 
Adelheid. 

Miss  Nopeace  :    Well,  that  is  more  of  a  name, 
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but  I  told  you  that  she  must  be  as  old  as  Miss 
Klara,  and  she  does  not. look  as  old  as  that.  Miss 
Klara  is  twelve. 

Gretchen  :  I  can't  quite  remember  how  old 
Adelheid  is,  about  ten  perhaps. 

Heidi  :   I  am  eight  years  old. 

Miss  Nopeace  :  What,  what,  only  eight. 
Have  vou  read  manv  books?  What  have  vou 
studied  ? 

Heidi  :   Nothing. 

Miss  Nopeace  :    Have  vou  learned  to  read  ? 

Heidi  :    No. 

Miss  Nopeace:  Gretchen,  how  could  vou 
bring  me  this  creature? 

Gretchen  :  If  the  lady  will  allow  me  to  speak, 
the  child  is  exactly  what  I  thought  the  lady  wanted. 
The  ladv  explained  to  me  that  she  must  be  quite 
different,  not  like  other  children,  so  I  brought  her, 
but  I  must  be  going.  Mv  mistress  is  expecting 
me.  I  will  come  again  and  see  how  she  gets  on. 
(  Gretchen  goes  out  with  Miss  A  opeace.) 

Klara  :  Come  here,  please.  Would  vou  rather 
be  called  Heidi  or  Adelheid  ? 

Heidi:    Mv  name  is  Heidi. 

Klara  :  Then  I  will  alwavs  call  vou  that. 
Did  you  wish  to  come  to  Frankfort  ? 

Heidi:  No,  but  to-morrow  I  am  going  home 
to  carry  the  b.ind  grandmother  some  white  rolls. 

Klara  :  You  are  a  strange  child.  Thev  have 
brought  vou  to  Frankfort  expresslv  to  stay  with 
me  and  to  study  with  me,  and  vou  will  see  it  will 
now  be  very  funny  because  you  don't  know  how 
to  read  at  all.  You  see  Mr.  Longwords  will 
soon  be  here.  He  often  puts  his  book  close  to 
his  face  as  if  he  had  suddenly  grown  very  near- 
sighted, but  he  is  onlv  yawning  behind  it,  and 
Miss  Nopeace  takes  out  her  big  handkerchief  now 
and  then  as  if  she  were  very  much  affected  by  our 
reading,  but  I  know  perfectly  well  that  she  is  only 
yawning  terribly. 

Heidi  :   I  cannot  learn  to  read. 

Klara:  Oh,  ves,  vou  can.  Here  comes  Mr. 
Longwords  now.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Long- 
words,  this  is  mv  little  friend  Heidi,  who  is  going 
to  stay  with  us. 

Mr.  Longwords:    How  do  you  do,  Heidi  ? 

Heidi  :    I  am  very  well,  thank  vou. 

Klara  :  She  will  have  to  begin  with  the  A  B 
Cs,  for  she  has  not  learned  to  read. 

Mr.  Longwords  :  Verv  well,  Heidi,  sit  down 
and  take  this  book.  (Heidi  sits  down,  book  in  hand 
near  the  table,  but  hardly  has  she  seated  herself  when 
she  jumps  up,  pulling  off  the  table  cover  and  everything 
on  the  table  in  her  haste.  She  runs  out  of  the  door. 
Miss  Nopeace  hearing  the  noise  comes  in.) 

Miss  Nopeace  :   Just  look  at  this  table,  cover, 


bo  >ks,  and  work-basket  all  in  the  ink,  such  a  thing 
never  happened  before.  There's  no  doubt  about 
it,  it  is  that  wretched  creature. 

Klara:  Yes,  Heidi  did  it,  but  not  on  purpose. 
She  reallv  must  not  be  blamed.  She  was  in  such 
a  fearful  hurry  to  get  awav  that  she  pulled  the 
cover  with  her,  and  so  everything  fell  to  the  floor. 
Several  carriages  went  by,  one  after  another,  and 
perhaps  she  has  never  seen  a  carriage  before. 

Miss  Nopeace  :  The  creature  has  no  idea  about 
anything.  Not  a  suspicion  what  a  lesson  hour  is, 
and  that  she  ought  to  sit  still.  Where  can  the 
unlucky  child  have  gone  ?  If  she  has  run  awav, 
what  will  Mr.  Seseman  say  to  me  ? 

Klara:  Why  not  send  Sebastian  after  her? 
If  she  goes  into  the  street  she  will  be  lost,  for  she 
does  not  even  know  my  father's  name,  and  how 
would  any  one  know  what  house  she  came  from  ? 
(Sebastian  enters.) 

Sebastian,  go  and  look  for  the  child  Heidi.  I 
fear  she  has  run  out  into  the  street.  (Sebastian 
goes  out.) 

(to  be  concluded) 


North  End  Items 

Sarah  Berman 
Sophie  Stearns 

North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School  and  Social  Serv- 
ice House. 
A  most  successful  "Country  Fair"  was  held  at 
the  Industrial  School  on  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  March  29th.  Manv  of  Boston's  largest  firms 
contributed  useful  and  beautiful  articles.  Among 
other  things  I  noted  hats,  shoes,  dress-goods,  jack- 
knives,  china-ware,  candy,  toilet  articles,  etc. 

Civic  Service  House. 

Plans  are  already  being  made  for  summer  classes 
in  English  Language  and  Literature. 

The  United  Clubs  of  the  Civic  Service  House 
invite  all  interested  in  Shakespeare  or  Camp 
Agassiz  to  a  Shakespearean  Ballet  and  Ball  to  be 
given  at  Copley  Hall,  Mav  5th,  at  8  P.  M.  Ad- 
mission, 50  cents. 

Medical  Mission. 

Dr.  Ingraham  is  giving  lectures  once  each  month 
on  hygiene  to  the  Evening  Groups. 

Several  Clubs  are  working  on  plays  to  be  pre- 
sented before  the  house  closes  for  vacation. 

Library  Club  House. 

The  Thursday  Afternoon  girls  of  the  L.  C.  H. 
were  asked  to  write  a  paper  on  "  How  a  Girl  can  be 
Helpful  in  the  Home."  It  was  voted  by  the  group 
that  the  following  one  was  the  best : 
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HOW    3.    Girl  C3.n    Be  IvIoSt  c^at:    a    neat'  clean    home  can  be  just  as  hospitable 

as  anv  other.      These  girls  are  doing  an   injustice 

Helpful    at    Home  both    to    themselves   and    their  parents.      A  girl  of 

this   type  is   probably  not  helpful  at  home,  and   it 

The  most  important  thing  in  the  home  is  obedi-  would  be  better  for  her  if  she  put  such  notions  out 

ence.      If  a  girl's  mother  asks  her  to  do  something,  of  her  head. 

she  should  do  it  instantly,  without  being  nagged  or  In  mv  house  we  have  two  boarders.  Of  course, 
sulkv.  Mothers  do  not  enjov  things  done  for  them  I  do  some  housework,  and  outside  of  this  I  do 
in  a  grouchy  wav,  though  thev  do  not  show  it.  It  some  extra  work  for  a  man  keeping  a  stoic.  It 
would  be  a  very  good  idea  if  a  girl  would  put  I  were  to  grumble  and  sa\  I  had  no  time  for 
herself  in  her  mother's  place  once  and  see  how  she  housework  on  account  of  the  extra  work,  it  would 
would  feel  if  her  daughter  were  sulkv  whenever  make  it  very  unpleasant  for  mv  mother.  A  girl 
asked  to  do  anything.  I  am  sure  that  if  every  girl  should  always  think  of  her  parents  first,  and  con- 
would  try  this  experiment,  she  would  improve  a  sider  how  it  would  affect  them  if  she  were  not  use- 
great  deal  in  this  respect.      For  instance,  everv  girl  ful  at  home. 

knows  that  she  must  do  something  at  home  to  The  most  useful  way  a  girl  can  be  at  home  is 
relieve  her  mother  from  all  the  housework.  She  not  merelv  by  doing  the  housework,  or  bv  running 
knows  her  duty  is  to  clean  a  certain  room,  and  if  errands  for  mother  or  father,  this  is  only  a  part 
her  mother  has  to  keep  on  asking  her  to  clean  it,  I  of  it ;  the  greater  part  is  by  being  as  cheerful  as 
don't  think  that  either  the  mother  or  daughter  possible,  and  also  as  pleasant  as  she  can  be.  A 
enjovs  it.  great  many  people  do  good  deeds  outside  of  the 
A  girl  should  never  be  ashamed  of  her  home  or  home,  and  if  asked  if  they  do  anv  at  home,  thev 
surroundings.  I  do  not  live  in  the  country  or  own  a  most  always  replv, "  There  are  no  kind  deeds  to  be 
house,  but  live  in  a  tenement  house.  Although  it  done  at  home."  But  thev  are  greatly  mistaken,  for 
is  not  expensively  furnished,  it  is  neat  and  clean,  a  great  number  of  good  deeds  can  be  done  at  home, 
and  I  am  never  ashamed  of  inviting  mv  friends  to  To  be  helpful  at  home  does  not  always  mean  to 
mv  home,  as  it  is  always  readv  to  receive  guests.  do  work.  Work  in  a  home  is  certainly  important, 
I  know  a  great  many  girls  who  don't  want  to  invite  but  more  important  than  that  is  the  spirit  in  which 
any  of  their  friends  to  their  homes  because  thev  are  the  work  is  done.  Do  not  do  things  merelv  be- 
not    expensively   furnished.      They  do    not    realize  cause  you  have  to,  but  do  it  because  you  like  to. 


THE    LIBRARY 

Book  Review  °pun  count5r  to?: anf  ^chRcl7ter>  f™" Th,<; 

Protestant  Hero      to  "  The  Battle  on  the  Marne, 

A  very  interesting  book  written  in  a  fascinating  reveals  the  part  that  England   played  in  the  history 

style  is  "The  Crimes  of  England,"  by  Gilbert  K.  of  Europe. 
Chesterton.  Permit    me    to    quote    the    following    from    the 

He  introduces  his  subject   in  a  letter,  with  some  chapter  headed  "The  Enigma  of  Waterloo." 
words  to  Professor  Whirlwind.  "  The  French  Revolution  has  a  quality  which  all 

"  Your  name  in  the  original  German  is  too  much  men    feel ;   and    which    may    be    called    a.    sudden 

for  me  j   and  this  is  the   nearest  I  propose  to  get  to  antiquity.      Its    classicalism   was   not    altogether  a 

it.    .    .    .      If  anything   were   really  to   be   made   of  cant.        When    it    happened    it    seemed    to     have 

your  moral  campaign  against  the  English  nation,  it  happened   thousands    of  years    ago.      It    spoke   in 

is  clearlv  necessary  that  somebody,  if  it  were   only  parables  ;   in  the  hammering  of  spears  and  the  awful 

an  Englishman,  should   show  you  how  to   leave  off  cap  of  Phrygia.      To  some   it  seemed   to  pass   like 

professing  philosophy  and  begin  to  practice  it."  a  vision  ;  and  vet  it  seemed  eternal  as  a  group  of 

The  author  packs  the  letter  of  twenty-five  pages  statuary.      It  is  always  with   a  shock  of  comicality 

full  of  England's   feeling  towards   Germany   very  that  we  remember  that  its   date  was  so  recent  that 

cleverly,  perhaps  cynically,  ending  with  a  catalogue  umbrellas  were    fashionable  and    top  hats  were  be- 

of  the  real  crimes  of  England.  ginning  to  be  tried.      And  it  is  a  curious  fact,  giving 

"We  were  very  wrong  indeed  when  we  praised  a  kind  of  completeness  to  this  sense  of  the  thing 

the   soulless    Prussian    education    and    copied    the  as  something  that  happened  outside  the  world,  that 

soulless  Prussian  laws."  its  first  great  act  of  arms  and  also  its  last  were  both 

Chesterton  does  not  justify  himself  in  condemn-  primarily    symbols ;     and    but    for    this     visionary 

ing    Germany.      He   recognizes  the    faults    of  his  character,  were  in  a  manner  vain." 
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L  nder  Hamlet  and  the  Danes  he  write*  "  The 
phrase  of"  Hamlet  about  holding  the  mirror  up  to 
nature  "  is  always  quoted  by  such  earnest  critic- 
meaning  that  art  is  nothing  if  not  realistic.  But  it 
really  means  (or  at  least  its  author  really  thought  i 
that  art  is  nothing  it"  not  artificial.  Realists,  like 
other  barbarians,  really  believe  the  mirror ;  and 
therefore  break  the  mirror.  Also  they  leave  out  the 
phrase  M  as  t'were,"  which  must  be  read  into  every 
remark  of  Shakespere,  and  especially  every  remark 
ot  Hamlet.  What  I  mean  by  believing  the  mirror, 
and  breaking  it,  can  be  recorded  in  one  case  I 
remember ;  in  which  a  realistic  critic  quoted 
German  authorities  to  prove  that  Hamlet  had  a 
particular  psvcho-pathological  abnormality,  which 
is  admittedly  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  play.  The 
critic  was  bewitched ;  he  was  thinking  of  Hamlet 
as  a  real  man,  with  a  background  behind  him  three 
dimensions  deep — which  does  not  exist  in  a  looking- 
glass.  "  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows." 
No  German  commentator  has  ever  made  an  ade- 
quate note  on  that.  Nevertheless,  Shakespeare  was 
an  Englishman  ;  he  was  nowhere  more  English 
than  in  his  blunders  ;  but  he  was  nowhere  more 
successful  than  in  the  description  of  English  types 
of  character. 

u  This   book  is   a   study,  not   of  a   disease    but 
rather  of  a  weekness." 

Interesting  Articles  in  April 
Magazines 

Atlantic:   -'Oriental  Manner  of  Speech." 
Harper's:   M  Hunting  for  Birds'-nests." 
Catholic    World  :   The  Shakespeare   Tercente- 
narv 

Review  of  Reviews:  "  The  Swiss  and  Austral- 
ian   Military   Svstems." 

Scribner's  :   The   Ho'.v  Mountain  of  Thrace." 
Ladies'    Home  Journal  :   Why  I  Raise    Mv  Bov 
to  be  a  soldier." 

Delineator:  "The  Return  of  Pan." 
Rosary  :   Siena's  Virgin  Saint." 

Nicholas  :      u  Will    Shakespeare,    Star     of 
Poets 


Thursday   Evening    Girls' 
Announcements 

April   27.      Miss  Ethel  Johnson.   Current  Events. 

May      4.      Business   Meeting. 

Mav    1  1.      Miss  Cufflin.      Current  Events. 

May    18.      u  As  You  Like   It."      39   North   Ben- 
net  Street. 

Mav    25.      UA  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.      39 
North  Bennet  Street. 
Vacation. 


F.  E.  G.  Announcement 

Miss  Guerrier  will  be  with  the  Friday  Evening 
Girls  this  month. 


S.  E.  G.  Announcements 


April    15. 


Party  at   S.  E.  G.  Pot- 


3    to    5   P.  M. 

terv. 
6    p.  if.      Picnic   Supper. 
8    p.  m.      Mr.    Ralph    Adams    Cram 
will  talk  on  Gothic  Architecture. 
April   22.      Miss   Mary  McSkimmon  will  talk  on 

Wordsworth. 
April   29.      Dr.  S.  M.  Crorhers  will  talk  on  "The 

Gentle   Reader." 
Mav      6.     "  The  National  Flower"  at  the  Win- 

sor  School,  at  3  p.  m. 
Mav    13.      Business  Meeting. 

On  Thursday,  April  13,  at  8  P.  M.,  the  "  L.  C. 
H."  afternoon  groups  will  present  three  plays  for 
children;  "Theseus,""  The  Snow  Queen,"  and 
u  The  S'.vineherd  "' 
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HOOD'S  CLEAN  MILK 

Last    year  H.  P.   Hood  &  Sons  spent  over  $35,000  in 
cash  bonuses  to  their  producers  for  furnishing  a  clean  milk. 

HOOD'S  MILK  IS  CLEAN 

You  Are  Safe   When   You  Buy  Hood's. 


Webster  Lumber  Co. 

60  Arsenal  St. 


Watertown 
Mass. 


Tel.  292  &  293  Brookline 


J.  P.  MACKEY 

HARDWARE,     ROOFING 

SLATE,  METAL  and  GRAVEL  ROOFING 

Harvard   Square 

Brookline,  Mass. 


Metropolitan 
Coal  Company 

General  Offices 

20  Exchange  Place 
Boston,  Mass. 


BROWN  BROS. 

CONTRACTING  AND  JOBBING 
PLASTERERS 

Tel.  2099-M  BRIGHTON 


BUILD  WITH  BRICK 

Telephone   6620  Main 

NEW   ENGLAND    BRICK   CO- 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  in  New  England 

18   POST-OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 
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Smith,   Patterson  Co. 

Diamond  Merchants  and  Silversmiths 

52  Summer  Street 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS 

New  and  secondhand  pianos  in  great  variety  :  lowest 

prices  in  Boston:    easiest  terms       Est.  1863 

always  reliable. 

395   BOYLSTON   STREET 


Telephone  Main  3208 

W.  B.  B.  CHILD  &  Co. 

Life  Endowment,  Personal  Accident 

General    Liability 

INSURANCE 

37   Milk  Street,  Oliver  Building,  Boston. 


WILBER  F.  TURNER 

ART  PUBLISHER  &  PHOTOGRAPHER 
61  Hanover  St. 

PAGE  &  BAKER  CO. 

88-94    Fulton   Street,   Boston 
FURNITURE 

Tel.  Richmond  641 

Andrew  J.  Granara 

Plumber,   Steam  and  Gas  Fitter,   Sanitary  Drainage  and 

Ventilation 

174  North  Street,  Boston 


Cambridge    Laundry 

"The  Laundry  that  Saves   your  linen" 
Cambridgeport,   Mass. 

JOHN   C.  PAIGE  &  CO. 

65    Kilby   Street 
Telephone  Main  5231 


BROOKLINE    TRUST    CO. 
Brookline,  Mass. 


"CHOISA"   CEYLON  TEA 
PURE,  RICH,  FRAGANT 

1  lb.  Canisters  60  cents,  Yz  lb.  Canisters  35  cents 

We  invite  comparison  with  other  teas  of  the  same  or  higher  price 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 


Boston  and  Brookline 


Herbert  S.  Potter 

Electrical    Engineering   and  Contracting 

238-240  State  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  Richmond  1560-1561 

J.  A.  F1NLEY 

Plumber,  Steam  and  Gas  Fitter 
Sanitary  Drainage  and  Ventilation 


Brighton  450 


119  Brighton  Ave- 


John  J.  Sikora 

PAINTING  and   DECORATING 
152  Tyler  St.,  Boston 

Joseph  Goodnow  &  Co.  Inc. 

Lumber 

294  Causeway  St.        Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  Richmond  1096 

J.  B.  HUNTER  &  CO. 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 


Office  Tel.  Cam.  3239 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
LIME  &  CEMENT  CO. 

Dealers  in 

MASONS'    AND    PLASTERS'   SUPPLIES 

Concrete  Re-enforcing  and  Waterproofing  Specialties 

252-258  Bridge  Street  E.  Cambridge,  Mass. 


80  Nottingham  Road,  Brighton,  is  the  address  of  the 
New  Studios  of  the  Paul  Revere  Pottery 

Take  a  Lake  Street,  Commonwealth  Avenue  Car.    Get  off  at  Leamington  Road. 
Walk  up  Nottingham  steps  to  top  of  hill. 


Telephone,  Brighton   1095 
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Editorial 
Spring  Lyrics 

Ada  E.  Chevalier 

For  ever  and  ever  so  manv  vears  I  have  had 
a  tryst  to  keep  on  the  morning  of  the  first  dav  of 
March.  And  for  all  the  many  years  my  partner  has 
awaited  mv  coming,  his  jov  at  our  reunion  bursting 
from  him  in  jovous  melodv,  while  mine  is  felt  in 
mv  quickened  pulse.  Rain  or  snow,  or  blustering 
wind,  March,  the  leonine,  or  March,  the  lamb-like, 
he  never  failed  to  be  at  the  rendezvous,  nor  have  I. 
I  hurrv  along  the  winding  parkway  path,  in  the 
heart  of  the  city's  morning  tumult,  looking  here 
and  there  for  his  brownish  jacket,  his  grev  waist- 
coat with  the  black  spots.  And  often  have  I  said 
—  "This  time  he  has  failed  me!  A  southern 
storm  detains  him  !  "  Half  turning  away  with 
disappointment,  I  have  been  suddenly  recalled  by 
his  jovful  warble  of  greeting  after  his  seven  months' 
absence.  He  has  seen  me,  apparently,  and  lifts 
his  head  and  swells  his  throat  for  the  most  gracious 


greeting  of  early   spring  —  the    morning  carol    of 
the  song  sparrow. 

This  experience  is  the  first  sign  for  me  of  the 
incoming  tide.  Little  bv  little,  on  its  flood,  return 
all  the  members  of  spring's  full  chorus.  The 
cedar-birds,  in  flocks,  lisp  their  gentle  message  as 
thev  preen  their  shining  plumage  and  erect  their 
proud  crests.  Now  the  starling,  silent  in  earlier 
days,  whistles  his  glad  notes.  The  junco,  trim,  tidy 
and  brisk,  soon  adds  his  busy  call  to  the  awakened 
melodv.  Side  by  side,  with  him,  sits  that  wonder- 
ful bird  of  heaven's  own  hue,  singing  his"  tru-a-ly, 
tru-a-ly."  Does  one  ever  get  too  old,  or  too  sad, 
or  too  grim,  or  too  joyless  to  thrill  at  the  sight  of 
that  messenger  of  summer's  gladness  ?  The  blue- 
bird for  happiness  '  Well  did  Maeterlink  make 
his  selection  !  Now  the  robins  carol,  the  grackles 
cluck,  the  English  sparrows  hob-nob  with  the  de- 
parting chicadees  and  put  on  very  important  airs. 
The  earliest  of  our  warblers  are  winging  near,  and 
the  sparrow  speeds  the  parting  neighbor  that  he 
mav  be  ready  to  enjoy,  without  confusion,  the  ap- 
proaching mvrtle  warbler  with  his  four  yellow  spots, 
and  the  pine  warbler  who  comes  early  also,  and 
sings  like  the  aristocrat  he  is,  high  in  the  pines,  hid- 
den awav  from  sight.  And  so,  each  giving  with  his 
presence  his  own  wave  of  added  jov,  the  flood  tide  of 
spring's  awakened  chorus  is  reached  earlv  in  Mav. 

Would  you  not  like  to  join  me  some  early 
morning  in  May?  I  shall  not  take  you  far, — 
only  a  five-cent  car  ride  to  the  most  beauteous  gem 
in  all  our  encircling  chain  of  parks.  There  we 
will  be  almost  alone  with  the  birds.  A  world 
where  there  is  no  sound  save  only  birds  singing  is 
much  more  lovely  even  than  a  silent  world.  Here 
they  will  sing  and  show  themselves  to  us  without 
fear.  Here  the  towhee,  the  tanager,  the  indigo 
bird,  the  warblers  too  numerous  to  name,  each  one 
a  joy  to  see,  can  be  really  seen  bv  eves  that  look 
aright. 

I   say   to   myself,  with    Emerson,  as   each   hour 

gives  its  special  bird-delight. 

"  I  know  the  trusty  almanac 
Of  the  punctual  coming  back 
On  their  due  days  of  the  birds  !  *' 

And  again  I  say  with  him  as  satisfaction  beggars 
expression — 

"  Have  you  named  all  the  birds  without  a  gun  ? 
O,  be  my  friend,  and  teach  me  to  be  yours !  " 

Do  you  accept  my  invitation?  Or  do  I  make 
too  bold  to  think  that  you  are  interested  ? 
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Three  Candy  Factories    of  the 
North  End 

Rebecca  G.   Heiman 

The  most  superficial  observer  cannot  fail  to 
notice  that  the  factories  of  the  North  End  are 
largely  devoted  to  candy  making.  Not  because 
there  is  more  candy  eaten  in  the  North  End  than 
anywhere  else,  but  because  the  candy  makers  are 
for  the  most  part  Italians,  who  refuse  to  go  beyond 
the  walking  limits  of  the  district  in  which  they 
live. 

We  find  listed  in  the  business  directory  under 
confectioners,  twenty-eight  firms  doing  business  in 
Ward  6.  We  have  chosen  to  write  about  three 
factories  which  welcome  inspection  as  a  means  of 
proving  to  the  five  senses  that  their  products  may 
be  eaten  by  any  healthy  person,  not  only  with 
pleasure,  but  with  absolute  confidence  in  the 
methods  used  in  producing  their  wares. 

SchrafFt's  plant,  nine  stories  high  with  300,000 
feet  of  floor  space,  is  pleasantly  located  on  the 
bank  of  the  Charles  River.  The  maximum 
amount  of  light  was  planned  for  this  factory  and 
all  the  processes,  from  breaking  up  of  the  cocoa 
bean  to  shipping  the  finished  article,  are  planned 
for  the  highest  efficiency  of  production. 

Fifty-four  years  ago  when  Mr.  W.  F.  SchrafFt 
started  candy  making  at  Brattle  Square,  he  had 
only  two  assistants.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
for  each  one  of  the  three  to  be  familiar  with  the 
whole  process.  Now,  with  one  thousand  employees 
beside  the  office  force,  each  employee  is  acquainted 
with  but  one  process. 

The  process  of  preparing  the  chocolate  is  the 
only  one  we  shall  have  space  to  describe.  On 
arriving  at  the  factory  from  South  America,  the 
beans  are  first  roasted,  then  the  shells  are  removed 
by  machinery,  and  the  beans  are  cracked  into 
small  pieces  (nibs).  The  various  blends  are  next 
ground  very  fine  in  large  mills.  The  friction 
caused  by  the  grinding  produces  sufficient  heat  to 
melt  the  natural  oil  (cocoa  butter)  in  the  beans 
which  runs  from  the  mills  in  a  liquid  stream, 
called  chocolate  liquor. 

The  next  step  is  to  add  sugar  to  the  liquor  till  a 
paste  is  formed.  The  paste  then  runs  many 
times  between  steel  rolls  till  the  mass  is  reduced 
to  a  very  fine  texture.  It  is  then  still  further 
refined  in  finishing  machines,  where  it  is  rubbed 
for  from  twenty-four  to  seventy-two  hours.  This 
last  process  gives  to  the  chocolate  a  velvety 
smoothness,  which  adds  greatly  to  its  quality. 


The  employees  have  good  reason  to  remain 
with  this  firm  for  many  years.  The  minimum 
wage  when  an  employee  is  learning  his  trade  is 
$5.00,  and  business  is  so  flourishing  that  employees 
are  almost  never  u  laid  ofF." 

The  dining  room  overlooking  the  Charles 
River  has  tables  which  seat  800  persons.  The 
centre  floor  space  is  large  and  well  waxed  and  the 
girls  have  jolly  times  at  noon,  dancing  to  the  tunes 
of  an  electric  piano  which  is  always  ready  for  use. 

Two  days  each  week  a  competent  physician  is 
on  hand  and  all  day  and  every  day  a  trained  nurse 
is  ready  to  give  advice  and  assistance,  thus  saving 
many  a  lost  day  for  both  employers  and  employees. 
Twice  a  week  for  two  hour  periods,  thirty  girls 
attend  a  Household  Art  Course,  in  which  they 
study  cooking  and  general  housekeeping  under  the 
admirable  supervision  of  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Drown. 
This  course  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Con- 
tinuation School,  and  the  girls  are  given  time  to 
attend  without  loss  of  pay. 

Candy  lovers  in  the  east  know  the  u  Quality 
Chocolates"  but  they  may  not  know  that  these 
delectable  sweets  are  made  at  Foss's  factory  on 
Canal  Street.  Beyond  the  Mississippi,  Foss's 
butter  scotch  has  a  well  deserved  reputation  be- 
cause it  is  made  with  the  purest  butter,  a  product 
of  eastern  dairies  which  usually  far  surpass  those 
of  the  west. 

As  we  went  through  this  modern,  up-to-date 
plant,  which  is  open  to  inspection  from  top  to 
bottom,  I  asked  if  the  war  had  made  much  differ- 
ence in  the  candy  business.  "  In  every  depart- 
ment," was  the  reply.  u  The  European  countries 
have  bought  up  such  large  supplies  of  chocolate  that 
they  have  almost  cornered  the  market."  "  The 
Ammunition  Factories  have  all  the  rags,  thus  neces- 
sitating the  use  of  substitutes  in  production  of 
paper  for  layers  between  the  candies  and  for 
padding."  The  finely  designed  papers  we 
formerly  had  from  Germany  we  no  longer  get  and 
now  we  are  making  our  own  designs,  and  the 
increased  price  of  sugar  and  other  basic  products 
has  materially  increased  the  cost  of  candy  making." 
When  we  reached  the  office  my  guide  remarked 
that  he  had  just  eaten  a  chocolate  that  he  had  kept 
in  his  desk  for  two  years  and  found  it  "  not  bad  at 
all."  He  told  me  that  chocolate  candy  kept  at 
the  right  temperature,  65  degrees,  would  keep  well 
for  a  year.  Boston,  I  learned  was  "  the  home  for 
good  chocolates,"  and  that  may  account  for  the 
orders  that  are  sent  to  Australia  and  China,  though 
candies  sent  abroad  are  generally  for  the  consump- 
tion of  resident  or  travelling  Americans.      Candies 
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for  the   Christmas    Sale   are   started    in    August   in 
order  to  meet  the  demands. 

The  F.  H.  Roberts  Factory,  on  Cross  Street, 
has  an  indescribable  air  of  good  comradeship. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Roberts,  himself,  is  in  the  factory  bv 
7  a.  m.,  everv  morning.  He  knows  his  girls  by 
their  first  names,  and  the  fact  that  his  foreladies 
have  been  with  him  for  from  twelve  to  twenty 
vears,  tells  in  one  sentence  all  that  it  is  necessarv 
to  sav  about  his  treatment  of  the  employees. 

The  fact  upon  which  this  firm  most  prides  itself 
is  that  no  albumen,  other  than  that  furnished 
bv  the  whites  of  the  purest  eggs,  or  anv  impure 
material  whatsoever,  is  used  in  Apollo  chocolates, 


and  that  the  ingredients  are  only  handltd  bv  woik- 
ers  whose  hands  and  nails  have  been  duly  inspected 
and  passed.  "  Efficiency  without  tenseness," 
which  means  that  the  human  machine  is  not  sac- 
rificed for  the  sake  of  the  highest  degree  of  pro- 
duction, regardless  of  the  effect  on  the  worker, 
was  what  impressed  me  above  all  else  in  this 
factor* . 

The  reason  the  products  of  the  three  factories 
described  are  so  excellent  is  because  the  men  in 
charge  are  enthusiasts,  who  realize  that  good 
principles  are  an  asset  of  good  business,  and  that 
eventually  the  quantity  sold  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  quality  of  the  goods. 


THE   NEW    EMIGRATION 


Letters  from  Somewhere 

We  are  so  satiated  with  the  picturesque,  dramatic  and 
alwavs  harrowing  accounts,  written  by  soldiers  and  civil- 
ians, '"  on  the  way  "  to  "  Somewhere,"'  that  a  few  letters 
written  by  a  real  eighteen  year  old  Canadian  "  on  the  way," 
(just  because  he  and  his  mother  think  any  "  man  *'  ought 
to  be  ashamed  not  to  be  "  on  the  way  "  and  eventual.}" 
'•  somewhere '")  will,  by  their  very  simplicity,  strike  the 
contrasting  note  which  always  make  a  human  document 
interesting. 

Mid-ocean, 
March  21,  '/6. 
Dear  Mother  : 

We  have  been  on  our  way  five  davs  now  and 
the  weather  couldn't  be  better,  I  haven't  been  sick 
vet  and  it  is  sure  a  great  life.  The  sea  has  been 
smooth  all  the  way,  except,  of  course,  the  swell 
which    is   always    on    the    job.      Until    to-day   the 

J  -' 

weather  has  been  fine,  but  rather  chilly.  To-day, 
though,  it  was  just  like  summer  and  we  were  all 
lying  out  on  deck  in  the  sun.  To-morrow  is 
Sports  Dav  and  lately  we  have  been  practising  for 
them.  Curlv  has  been  sick  ever  since  we  left  Hal- 
ifax. He  insists  on  staving  in  his  bunk  and  we 
all  try  to  get  him  outside  because  that  is  the  only 
way  to  get  over  seasickness.  We  sailed  on  Friday 
morning  the  i~th,  about  seven  o'clock.  There  is 
another  troop  ship  with  us  and  the  cruiser  X  or  Y 
or  Z,  I'm  not  sure  which,  as  escort.  To-dav  we 
were  met  by  the  cruiser  W  and  the  X,  Y  or  Z 
went  back.  We  expect  to  reach  .  .  .  Saturday  or 
Sunday,  providing  we  don't  hit  a  mine  or  a  German 
sub.  I  won't  be  able  to  mail  this  until  we  are  in 
England  for  ten  davs  I  think.  Well,  I  guess  I'll 
go  to  bed  now,  but  I'll  write  some  more  another 
time. 

March  2ph. 
Well,  mother,  we  are  right   in  the  danger  zone 
now,  and  going  at  full   speed.      This   morning  we 


were  travelling  a  zig-zag  course  so  that  the  subs 
cannot  locate  us  so  easily.  We  have  to  wear  life 
belts  now  even  when  sleeping  and  eating,  and  be- 
lieve me,  they  aren't  very  comfortable.  Just  a 
few  minutes  ago  we  were  met  by  three  torpedo 
boat  destroyers  and  it  surprised  me  to  see  how 
small  thev  were.  They  don't  seem  much  bigger 
than  launches.  Thev  can  sure  travel  though. 
When  I  first  saw  one,  it  seemed  as  if  it  just  came 
out  of  a  big  wave.  We'll  probably  see  land  to- 
morrow, but  nobody  knows  where  we  will  land 
vet.  We  have  heard  here  by  wireless  that  there 
is  a  rumor  in  .  .  .  that  our  ship  has  been  sunk  and 
all  on  board  lost.  I  certainly  hope  this  is  not  true 
as  I  know  that  you  and  many  others  will  be  awfully 
worried.  So  far  we  have  not  had  a  single  day  of 
bad  weather  or  seen  a  single  sub.  Yesterday  was 
the  only  day  there  was  anything  like  rough  weather, 
the  waves  were  breaking  over  the  bow  of  the  ship, 
but  I  enjoyed  it.      Curly  is  still  in  his  bunk. 

The  Sports  were  pulled  off  yesterday  and  the 
dav  before.  There  was  some  pretty  good  boxing 
and  wrestling,  and  I  think  our  Co.  came  out  one 
of  the  best. 

I  think  I'll  go  up  on  deck  now  and  see  if  I  can 
see  any  German  subs.      Good  bve  for   now. 

March  25,  ip/6. 
Yesterday  when  I  went  up  on  deck  I  didn't  see 
any    German  subs   but    I    did  see   land  which  was 
even  better.      We  sighted  land  about  four  o'clock 

C1 

Friday  afternoon  and  there  was  some  rejoicing  on 
board  then.  We  may  get  off  the  boat  to-night  or 
we  may  wait  till  morning.  We  haven't  been  told 
vet  where  we  are  going. 

I  can't  seem  to  think  of  anything  to  say  so  I'll 
have  to  quit.      I  will    mail   this  as  soon  as   I   can. 

Iack. 
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March  2"].  It  may  not  be  your  fault,  however,  as  1  think  there 

We  have  arrived  safely  and  are  now  in  our  new  is  some  mistake  over  here  in  our  companies, 
barracks.      I   had   a  dandy  long  letter  written  des-  I  am  room   orderly  to-day,  which   means  that  I 

cribing  everything  that  happened  during  the  voyage  have  to  stay  in  the  bunk-house,  and  keep  it  swept 

but   the  other  day  we  were   told  that  we  couldn't  and  clean,  and  the  fire  going.      This  is  a  very  easy 

tell   a  thing  about   the  voyage   or  give   any   dates,  job,  and  as  I  have  quite  a  lot  of  time  to  myself  I 

We  are  at  a  place  called   ....  which  is  a  prettv  thought   I  would   write  you.      I   sent  a  letter  last 

good   sized  military  camp.      It   is  about   six    miles  week   that   I   started   on   the   boat,   describing  our 

from  where  Hugh  is.     Well,  mother,  I  must  close  voyage.      Did  you  get  it,  and  was  it  censored  ?     If 

now  as  the  mail  will  soon  be  taken  up.  it  was,  I   am  afraid  there  was   not   much   in   it   to 

Good  by,  mother.  Jack.  read. 

Sorry   I  can't   say   more   but   perhaps   in   other  We  have  had  great  weather  ever  since  we  landed 

letters  soon  I  can.  and  I   have   had   some  fine  walks   in   the  country. 

March  2p,  igi6.  Sunday,  Curly  and   I  walked  over  to  X  which   is 

We  have  at  last  reached  our  destination,  and  so  about  six  or  seven  miles   from   here.      I  found  out 

far  it  is  all  right,  but  there   are   no   cities  around,  that   Hugh  had  left   for    B  about  two  weeks  ago. 

We  arrived    about   6   o'clock,  Saturday,   26,  eve-  He  is  not  at  the   front  yet,  but  at  the   Base.      He 

ning.      We  got  ofF  the  boat  that  night  about  two  is  a  Lance  Jack,  now,  so   I  guess  the  army  has 

and   started    on   our  way  after  some  hours'    delay,  done  him  some  good,  all  right. 
They   have   the   dinkiest   little  engines  and   cars  I  On  the  way  over  to  X  we  tried  to  take  a  short 

ever  saw  but  they  travel  right  along,  all  the  same,  cut,  instead  of  following  the  main  road  all  the  way. 

This  is  certainly  a  beautiful  country  and  very  difF-  We  got   some   instructions   from  a  fellow  we  met 

erent  from  our  country.      The  houses  are  all  built  on  the  road,  which   sounded   simple  enough.      But 

of  tile   or   brick    and    look   very   neat  and   clean,  when   we   came  to    follow   them   out,   we   got  all 

The  country  is  all  divided  up  by  hedges  instead  of  tangled  up.      There  are  so  many  cross   roads  and 

wire  fences.  lanes  and   things,  that  you  get  all  turned  around. 

We  arrived   here   about   noon  on   Sunday  after  And  then  the  hedges  on  each  side  of  the  road  are 

having  a  rather   uncomfortable   trip.      We  are    in  so   high,  you   can't   see    where   you're  at.      After 

fairly  comfortable  barracks  and  the  country  around  is  wandering  round  for  three  or  four  hours,  we  finally 

very  beautiful.      We  went  for  a  short  route  march  arrived    there.      It    was    a    beautiful   day   and   the 

to-day  and   the  roads  seem  to   be  cut   right  out   of  country  here  is  all  so  different  from  Canada  that  we 

the  ground.      The  banks  on  each    side  are   from  5  had  a  very  pleasant   walk.      The   flowers  are  just 

to  20  feet  high  and    then   there  is  usually  a   hedge  beginning  to  come  up   now,  and  there  are  a  great 

on  top  of  that  so  you  don't  see  much  of  the  country.  many  birds.      I  heard  a  sky  lark  the  other  day  and 

We  haven't  been   paid  yet   and   haven't   heard  it  has  a  very  lovely  song.      I  don't  think  we  have 

when  we  will   get    leave.      I    expect    tho'  we  will  anything  at  home  quite  like  it,  unless  the  bobolink, 
find  out  in  a  few  days.  Curly   has  gone  to   Ireland   to   visit   his   people 

Well,  mother,  I  will    say  good-by  now  as   it   is  there.      I  expected  to  get  leave  this  week,  too,  but 

getting  rather  late  and  I  haven't  had  a  decent  sleep  I  didn't.      I  will  probably  get  mine  next  week  and 

since  we   left  the  boat.      Good-by,  mother,  and    I  then  I  go  to  C. 

expect  some  mail  from  home  soon.  Well,  mother,  I  think  I  will  have  to  stop  writing 

W  Camp,  now,  or  I  will  have  to  use  two  envelopes.     Good- 

April ,/,  jp/6.  by,  mother.  Your  affectionate  son, 

I  have  sent  four  letters  and  numerous  post  cards  JACK- 

to  Z,  but  as  yet,  have  not  received  any  mail  at  all.  P.  S.      I  am  feeling  fine. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The   Kinder2cirten  °^  tne  et  cetera  nere  corresponds  very  much  to  the 

T                 „,  vagueness   in   their  minds  as  to  what  happens  in 

Lillian  Cherry  „,      ,  ■    1          .           ■         ..        ,.u              "■     ■     c 

the  kindergarten   when    the   children   get  tired   or 

When    the    uninitiated    hear   the    kindergarten  playing  games, 
mentioned,  they  immediately  think  of  a  place  very  And  so   for  the   benefit  of  those   who   haven't 
much   like   a  day-nursery,  where  children   a  little  the  opportunity  and  good   fortune  of  getting  their 
older  than  the  day-nursery  age  are   kept  busy  and  information  first  hand  by  a  real  visit  to  a  kinder- 
happy  playing  games,  et  cetera,  and  the  vagueness  garten,  I  should   like   to  take   as  many  of  you  as 
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care    to    come    on    an    imaginary   visit    to    a    real 
kindergarten. 

Now  without  any  further  interruptions  or  di- 
gressions let  us  enter  the  kindergarten  where, 
unlike  the  Montessori  schools,  we  are  certain  or 
a  welcome,  for  it  takes  more  than  a  casual  visitor 
to  upset  a  kindergarten  teacher  or  child.  Let  us 
sit  down  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner  and  watch 
proceedings. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  little  before  nine  o'clock, 
and  the  "  last  bell  "  has  not  yet  rung,  and  so  we 
find  the  children  having  what  is  called  "  free  play." 
They  arc  playing  with  dolls,  wagons,  fire-engines, 
trains,  blocks,  balls,  and  toys  of  every  description, 
and  if  the  hubbub  and  wagging  of  tongues  bears 
any  testimony,  then  these  children  are  having  a 
very  happy  time. 

Suddenly  the  teacher  claps  her  hands,  the  noise 
subsides  sufficiently  so  that  she  can  be  heard  when 
she  says,  "  Now  bring  the  toys,"  and  the  toys  are 
returned  whence  they  came. 

The  children  go  to  their  chairs  which  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  circle,  and  then  the  "  last  bell  "  rings. 
Miss  H.  goes  to  the  piano,  and  Miss  P.  takes  her 
seat  in  the  circle  with  the  children.  (You  know, 
of  course,  that  there  are  always  two  teachers  in  a 
kindergarten  known  as  the  first  assistant  and  the 
second  assistant.  The  former  takes  the  children 
from  five  to  six  years  of  age,  while  the  latter  has 
those  from  four  to  five  years  old.  In  the  morning 
circle,  however,  all  the  children  are  together.) 

While  Miss  H.  plays  some  very  soft  music  and 
the  children  sit  quietly  with  folded  hands,  let  us 
glance  about  the  room.  Everywhere  there  are 
pictures.  Pictures  of  mothers  and  babies,  of 
children,  of  birds,  cats,  dogs,  rabbits,  and  there  is 
a  large  picture  of  some  gorgeous  knights.  Beside 
these  splendid  beings,  hangs  a  picture  of  a  humble 
blacksmith  in  his  shop  ;  farther  on  we  see  a  pic- 
ture of  carpenters  building  a  house  ;  then  one  of 
children  playing  with  kites.  There  are  pictures 
of  flowers,  too,  and  there  are  some  very  pretty 
daffodils  drawn  in  a  border  on  the  blackboards. 
Not  only  are  there  pictures  of  flowers,  but  there 
is  a  vase  full  of  daffodils  and  pussy-willows,  and 
on  the  piano  we  see  a  pot  of  beautiful  red  and 
yellow  tulips.  On  a  small  table  stands  a  bowl  of 
goldfishes,  which  was  a  center  of  attraction  for 
the  children  during  the  "  free  play  "  period. 

On  one  side  of  the  room,  pinned  to  the  wall, 
is  a  row  of  papers  with  some  daffodils  painted  on 
them  ;  and  on  the  other  side  is  a  corresponding 
row  of  bluebirds  in  crayon.  These  were  done 
the  previous  day  by  the  children. 

Just  at  this  point  we  hear  Miss  P.  saying,"  Now 
we'll  close   our  eyes,"  and    after  all   the  children 


have  closed  their  eyes  and  reverently  bowed  their 
heads,  we  hear  them  repeat  a  little  prayer,  which 
is  followed  by  a  simple  hymn.  After  this  there 
comes  a  song  of  greeting  and  this  concludes  the 
formal  opening  exercises.  Now  the  children  choose 
any  songs  they  want  to  sing,  and  we  hear  about  a 
dozen  songs  which  include  some  of  the  following  : 
The  family ;  The  pigeon-house ;  Peter,  Peter, 
quickly  go  to  the  fields  the  grass  to  mow  ;  Pretty 
little  bluebird  ;  The  carpenter  ;  the  weathervane  ; 
The  pendulum  is  swinging;  and  last  but  not  least, 
for  it  generally  comes  first  of  all,  Miss  P.  tells  us, 
is  "  Bah,  bah,  Black  Sheep  !  '  There  are  one  or 
two  exercises  in  scale  singing,  but  instead  of"  Doo, 
re,  mi,"  etc.,  the  children  sing,  "  I  have  a  doll  that 
goes  to  sleep,  Bye  low,  Bye  low,  Bye  low,  Bye 
low." 

By  this  time  the  children  have  finished  singing 
and  are  ready  to  go  to  their  tables.  After  picking 
up  their  chairs,  they  march  to  the  tables,  keeping 
step  to  the  music  which  has  a  very  marked  rhythm. 

Now  comes  the  work  at  the  tables,  and  while 
Miss  P.  is  giving  her  children  a  lesson  in  triangles, 
let  us  watch  Miss  H's.  class  which  is  about  to 
have  a  lesson  with  sticks.  In  front  of  each  child 
is  a  box  containing  four  3  inch  sticks,  and  after 
the  children  are  perfectly  quiet,  and  everyone  is 
looking  at  her,  Miss  H.  asks  them  to  take  their 
sticks  and  make  a  square,  fitting  the  lines  of  the 
table  (we  notice  that  the  tops  of  the  tables  are 
marked  offinto  one  inch  squares.)  When  all  have 
made  the  square,  they  fold  their  hands  again,  and 
then  Miss  H.  says  that  she  is  going  to  give  them 
four  more  sticks,  and  they  are  to  put  one  stick  on 
each  side  touching  the  square.  This,  of  course, 
gives  the  children  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  in 
placing  their  sticks.  Now  Miss  H.  says,  "  I  am 
going  to  give  you  four  more  sticks  and  I  want  you 
to  put  these  too,  around  the  square,"  and  as  we 
watch  we  see  some  very  interesting  "beauty 
forms." 

Miss  H.  then  calls  the  attention  of  the  children 
to  the  blackboard,  where  she  draws  the  different 
forms  and  says,  "  See,  Antoinetta  made  this  pic- 
ture, and  Romeo  made  this,"  etc.  Then  she  says, 
"  Now  make  anything  you  want,"  and  while  the 
children  are  inventing  pictures  of  tables,  chairs, 
railroad  tracks,  etc.,  we  say  to  Miss  H.,  in  order  to 
make  it  clear  in  our  own  minds,  "  Of  what  benefit 
has  this  lesson  been  to  the  children  ?"  She  tells 
us  that  it  has  helped  them  first  to  gain  a  clearer 
idea  of  a  square,  they  have  gained  in  accuracy, 
perception,  in  the  power  to  concentrate  their  at- 
tention, and  they  have  learned  to  interpret  com- 
mands into  actions. 

This  is  just  one  specimen  of  many  such  lessons 
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in  which  similar    points  are    emphasized,  and    we  "  Going  to  Jerusalem  ")  and  one  or  two  simplified 

begin  to  see  the  value  of  the  kindergarten.  folk-dances. 

Now  comes  what  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  At  the    conclusion    of  the   games   the  children 

part  of  the  morning,  to  the  casual  visitor,  the  game  march  to  the  tables  once  more,  and  after  a  simple 

period — because   it   is    in   the    games,  in    skipping,  luncheon  of  milk  and   crackers  comts   the  talk   or 

running,  and  flying  that  the  children    appear    most  the  story.      The   children  put    their  chairs  around 

attractive.      But  before  thev  begin  their  games,  the  Miss  P's  chair,  and  then   begins  a  delightful    time 

children  march  about  the    room  for   about   five   or  for   the   children,  for   it  is   at  this    time    that  they 

ten  minutes,  and   now  we  see  that   the  broad  lines  have  an  opportunity  to   talk  intimately  with   their 

and   circles  which    are    painted   on    the    floor,   and  teacher,  who   understands  and  is  interested   in   all 

which  at  first  we  thought  were  merely  of  doubtful  the    incidents   that    children  so    love  to  tell    about, 

decorative  value,  are  reallv  of  practical  use,  for  it  is  After   the  children   have  had    their  chance   to  talk 

on   these    lines    and    circles   that    the    children   are  comes  Miss  P's  turn,  and  this  morning,  she    talks 

marching.       We  are    somewhat  surprised,    too,  to  with  them    about  the    changes  in    Nature  that    are 

find   that    the    children    follow  so  well    along  these  taking   place  during  the   spring.      Of  course  these 

lines,    because    sometimes    the    marching    becomes  children    living  in    the  city  haven't    very  much    of 

rather   complicated    and    confusing,  with    children  an   opportunity  to  see  changes  in  Nature,  so  Miss 

marching  up  and  down  the  lines  and    passing  each  P.  has   brought    pussy-willows,  twigs  of  forsythia 

other,  but  Miss    P.  tells  us  that  the   children    have  and  red    maple  which   she  shows   to  the   children, 

learned  to  follow  the  child  in  front  of  them,  and  so  and  they  talk   about   buds  and   blossoms,  and   the 

all   goes   well.      The   music,  too,  that    Miss    H.  is  return  of  the  birds    from  the   South.      She   shows 

playing  at   the    piano,  is   a    simple    march,  with    a  them    pictures   of  robins   and    bluebirds,    because 

marked  rhythm  which  she  emphasizes  very  strongly  these,  too,  the    children    cannot  see   in   their  &n- 

and  this  helps  to  give  the  children   greater  sense  of  vironment.      This  talk  lasts  for  about  ten  or  fifteen 

rhythm.      Later  we   see   more   rhythmic   exercises  minutes,  and  is  followed  bv  the  occupation  period 

introduced  by  the  clapping   and  shaking  of  hands,  at  the  tables. 

nodding  the  heads,  swinging  the  arms,  and  stamping  This   morning    Miss   P's   children   are   drawing 

the  feet  to  music.  pussy-willows,  and  after   watching   Miss   P.  draw 

All  the  children  are  now  on  the   large  ring   and  some   pussy-willows  on  the  blackboard,  they   are 

are    singing    their   "  ring-song."       After   which    a  given    paper,  brown    crayons,    and    white    chalk, 

child  runs  into  the  center  of  the  ring,  to   choose  a  The  first  attempts  are  rather  crude,  but   Miss  P. 

game   while   the    children    sing    "  Little    playmate  goes  about  from  one  child  to  another  showing  how 

standing  in  the  ring  we  are  ready  now  to  play."  to  join   the  "  pussies  "  to  the  twig,  how  to   make 

The    child    selects   the   "  Blacksmith,"  and   the  the  little  brown  "houses"  on  the  "pussies,"  etc., 

game    proceeds  after  this   fashion  : — One   child    is  and  after  two  and  in   some  cases   three  attempts, 

chosen  for  the  blacksmith,  another  for  a  driver,  and  there  are  some  very  presentable  and  effective  draw- 

the  driver  chooses  his  horse.      From   the  way  the  ings.      The  children  are  overjoyed  with  the  results 

horse  is  limping,  we   gather  that    something  must  and  on   all  sides  we  hear  "  Teacher,  kin   I  take  it 

be  wrong  with  his  feet,  and  sure  enough,  it  is  a  new  home  ?  "     u  Teacher,  kin  I  take  it  home  ?  "      And 

shoe  that  the  horse   is   in    need   of,  for  the  driver  Miss  P.  says  "  Yes,  you  may  take  all  the  good  ones 

takes  the  horse  to  the  blacksmith,  who  examines  the  home."      Then    she    goes    about   from     child    to 

horse's  hoofs,  and  puts  on  the  new  shoe,  while  the  child,  and    selects    the   best    drawings,  and   some 

children   on  the   ring   are    singing  : — "  The  black-  which  are  not  quite  so  good,  belonging  to  children 

smith  hammers  the  whole  day  long."  who  need  a  little  encouragement,  as  the  ones  to  be 

Before  the  driver  takes   his  horse  away  he  does  taken  home.      To  the  others   Miss  P.  says,  "Too 

not   forget  to   pay  the  blacksmith    25  cents   for  his  bad,  next   time  you'll  try  a  little   harder,  then  vou 

labor.      Now  the  horse  is  able  to   trot  off  briskly,  may  take  your  papers  home." 

and  after  running  a  few  times  around  the  ring,  he  Now  the    time    has    arrived    for   dismissal,  and 

is  driven  back  to   his  place  on  the  ring,  and  a  new  after  putting  on  their  hats   and  coats  the  children 

blacksmith,  horse,  and   driver  are  chosen,  and  the  sing    their   "  Good-by« "   song,    march    out,    and 

game  is  repeated.  kindeigarten  is  over  for  that  dav. 

The  game  period  lasts  for  a  half  hour,  so  there  We  have  seen  only  one  day  of  one  kindergarten, 

is  time  for  about  six  or  eight  games,  and  after  the  and  so,  perhaps,  although   even    that  one   glimpse 

blacksmith  game   follow:   The    Knights,  Kitty   in  can  give  us  a  faint  idea  of  what   the  kindergartner 

the  basket  (a  sense  game),  Travelers,  The  Cater-  accomplishes,  yet   for  a   fuller    comprehension    of 

pillar  and    Butterfly,  The  Star  Game   (similar   to  the  aims  of  the  kindergarten  let  me  quote  to  vou 
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a  list  of  the  '«  practical  things  that  help  the  kinder- 
garten teacher  to  measure  a  child's  progress  in  the 
formation  of  important  habits  and  attitudes  toward 
work  and  play,  that  lay  the  foundation  for  charac- 
ter and  efficiencv  "  as  given  in  a  letter  issued  to 
kindergartners  bv  the  Bureau  of  Education  at 
Washington. 

A.  Attitude  toward  handwork  which  responds  to 
his  love  of  doing,  and  develops  power  of  initiative 
and  habits  of  application  to  the  task  in  hand. 

i.  Attentive  attitude  toward  teachers'  directions. 

2.  Readiness  to  attempt  new  work. 

3.  Neatness  and  carefulness  in  handling  materials. 

4.  Ability  to  handle  crayons  and  brush  with  lightness  of 

touch. 

5.  Ability  to  do  some  definite,  diawing,  cutting,  modeling. 

and  constructive  work  with  a  fair  degree  of  self- 
reliance. 

C>.     Ability  to  work  at  an  assigned  task  for  a  short  period. 

7.     Ability  to  so  some  self-directed  work  for  a  short  period. 

B.  Attitude  toward  plav,  in  group  games,  fost- 
ering power  of  social  co-operation  and  control  of 
movement. 


1.     Habits  of  playing  in  a  considerate  manner. 
;.     Alertness  and  interest  in  playing  group  games. 

3.  Readiness  to  respond  to  suggestions  of  playmates  and 

teachers. 

4.  Ability  to  toss  and  bound  a  big  rubber  ball  with  ease. 

5.  Ability  to  follow  directions  in  games  and  rhythmic  ex- 

ercises. 

6.  Ability  of  group  to  form  line  for  march,  and  ring  for 

games  in  response  to  signal,  or  music  of  piano. 
-      Ability"  of  group  to  play  some  circle  games  without  help 
other  than  music  of  the  piano. 

C.  Readiness  in  oral  expression,  in  singing, 
conversation,  and  storv-telling. 

1.  Clear  enunciation  in  speaking  and  singing. 

2.  Ability  to  sing  in  unison  with  other  children. 

3.  Readiness  to  attempt  to  sing  alone. 

4.  Habits  of  courteous  greeting  to  teachers  and  play- 

mates. 

5.  Ability  to  give  name  and  address  in  clear  voice. 

6.  Readiness    to    tell    of    interesting    experiences    or 

observations. 

7.  Ability  to  re-tell  concisely  some  short  stories. 

With  such  aims  as  these  constantly  in  the  minds 
of  the  kindergartner  and  conscientiouslv  adhered  to, 
how  can  the  kindergarten  be  other  than  a  valuable 
asset  in  anv  educational  svstem  ? 


SOCIAL 
Some  Societies  of  the  North  End 

(Continued   from  April  number) 
Sophie  Lager 

One  can  hardlv  realize   the    vast  and   extensive 
work   carried   on   bv   the    Associated   Charities  of 

J 

Boston  through  its  eighteen  branch  offices.  The 
Societv  was  organized  in  1879  bv  a  group  of 
American  citizens  who  felt  that  municipal  relief 
among  the  poor  was  not  sufficient  and  ought  to  be 
supplemented  bv  charitv  of  a  private  nature.  Thev 
incorporated  themselves  in  that  vear  with  an  appeal 
to  the  people  of  Boston  for  their  co-operation  in 
the    wav    of    contributions    and    donations.      The 

J 

main  object  of  the  Societv  is  not  onlv  to  come  to 
the  relief  of  the  needv,  but  to  help  them  to  self- 
dependence  and  encourage  industrv  through  friendlv 
advice  and  svmpathv.  The  Societv  has  secured 
the  co-operation  of  all  charitable  organizations  in 
its  work  as  well  as  the  help  of  numbers  of  char- 
itable women  who  have  volunteered  their  services 
without  anv  remuneration. 

I  interviewed  Miss  Hull  in  charge  of  the  North 
End  Branch,  342  Hanover  Street.  The  North 
End  being  an  Italian  district,  the  largest  percentage 
of  cases  that  come  to  the  attention  of  the  office 
are  Italian.  I  was  glad  to  learn  that  as  manv  as 
fortv  volunteer  workers  are  connected  with  the 
office,  who  help  investigate  all  cases,  keep  in  touch 
with  those  who  have  been  assisted,  accompanv  the 
sick   to  the    dispensarv  when   in   need  of  medical 


SERVICE 

attention,  obtain  emplovment  for  a  great  manv,  very 
often  through  personal  relationship  or  acquaint- 
ance with  contracting  firms.  The  Italian  is  very 
proud  and  will  accept  charitv  onlv  when  in  acute 
distress  and  onlv  when  in  such  destitute  condition 
will  the  relief  offered  him  bv  the  workers  of  the 
branch,  usuallv  in  the  wav  of  coal,  rent,  clothing, 
etc.,  be  accepted.  Miss  Hull  savs  thev  are  a  most 
appreciative  people  and  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
Italian  laborer  is  to  make  a  life-long  friend.  The 
outstanding  adverse  conditions  which  reduce  the 
Italian  to  want  are  unemplovment  and  sickness. 
Most  of  the  men  are  laborers,  and  owing  to  the 
lack  of  construction,  particularlv  during  the  period 
since  the  war  startrd,  the  laborer  has  been  unable 
to  lav  aside  the  accustomed  little  sum  during  the 
summer  season  to  tide  him  over  until  the  next 
spring,  and  the  winter  finds  him  hard  pressed  and 
in  need  of  assistance.  The  workers  and  volun- 
teers meet  everv  Wednesdav  afternoon  at  the  North 
Bennet  Street  Industrial  School  to  discuss  all  prob- 
lems that  arise  during  the  week. 

I  next  sought  the  Benoth  Israel  Sheltering  Home 
onlv  to  find  that  it  had  given  up  its  present  build- 
ing and  was  about  to  move  to  new  quarters  in  the 
West  End.  The  Societv  was  organized  some 
thirty-five  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering 
all  homeless  and  destitute  Jews.  It  is  supported 
largelv  bv  contributions  and  has  a  membership  of 
some  four  thousand  people.  At  the  present  time, 
the  poor  man  or  woman  is  lodged  with  a  private 
familv   and   given   a  ticket   which    entitles   him   to 
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meals  in  some  Salem  Street  restaurant.  Circum-  Street,  was  organized  in  1904  by  Jewish  citizens 
stances  in  each  case  are  carefully  studied  and  every  of  the  North  End,  and  to-day  is  supported  by  sub- 
effort  extended  towards  rinding  employment  or  scriptions,  contributions,  and  donations  from  a 
locating  relatives  and  friends.  membership  of  three  thousand   people.      The   im- 

The   Ausonia    Council,   through    its    Charitable  migrants   are   met   at  the  docks  by  two  agents  of 

Bureau,  has  within    the   past   two   or   three    years,  the  Societv,  and  assisted   in  locating  their  friends 

grown  to  be  considered  a  ministering  angel  amongst  and    relatives.      The    baggage  of  the  immigrants, 

the  sick  and  poor  Italians  of  the  North  End.      The  often  lost  en   route,  is  traced   by  the  Society.      In 

Ausonia  Council  is  an  Italian  Society  affiliated  with  cases    where   delay    arises    in    locating    friends    or 

the  Knights  of  Columbus.      In    1912,  the  Society  relatives,  the  immigrant   is   housed,  fed,  and   often 

organized  a  Charitable  Bureau   for  the   purpose   of  clothed,  sometimes   for    periods    of  two  weeks   or 

helping  and   relieving  the  poverty-stricken    Italian  more.       Nor    does    the    relationship    between    the 

families  of  the  North  End.       The  Bureau    is   made  Society  and  the  immigrant  end  after  he  is  directed 

up  of  a  committee  of  five   or  six   members  of  the  to   his   destination.       The   Societv   keeps  in    close 

Council,  who  are  appointed  by  the   Grand    Knight  touch  with  him,  and  encourages  and   advises  him 

for  a    period    of  one  year.      The  committee  thor-  in  all  directions.      Lectures  are  given  at   the  head- 

oughly  investigates  all  cases  coming  to  its  attention,  quarters,  No.  104  Salem  Street,  for  the  purpose  of 

In  pressing  cases,  where  the   family  is   in   distress  teaching  the  immigrant  the  value  of  good   citizen- 

and  needs  immediate  assistance,  the  member  of  the  ship  and  the  necessity  of  becoming  a  citizen.     The 

investigating  committee  answers  the  demand  out  of  Society  conducts  classes  in   English   three   or   four 

his  own  pocket.      In  most  cases  weekly  allowances  nights  a  week,  and  preparatory  courses   for  immi- 

are  made  to  the  familv.  grants  desiring  to  take  out  citizen   papers,  which 

In  connection  with  the  good  work  carried  on  by  not  only  prepares  a  man  to  take  the  examination, 

the  parishes  of  the  churches  of  the  North  End,  we  but  give  him  confidence   to  pass  the  test  when    he 

find  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de   Paul,  organized  comes  before  the  examiner.      In  a  great  many  cases 

in  1847,  in  tne  Par'sn  of  St.  Mary's  Church.     The  the  immigrant  is   rejected  because  he  lacks  confi- 

Society  is    made    up   of  a   committee  of  men   ap-  dence  in  himself,  and   leaves  the  questions  unan- 

pointed  from  the  parish  by  the  priest  of  St.  Mary's  swered.      When  immigration  is  at    its  height,  the 

Church.      St.  Vincent  was  a    great   priest,  known  Society  helps  directly  from   six  thousand   to  seven 

as  an  "Apostle  of  Charity,"  who   had   devoted  all  thousand  immigrants  per  year. 

his  life  to  succoring  the  poor  and  needy.  A  great  The  Boston  Italian  Immigrant  Society,  organ- 
deal  is  done  by  the  Society  in  coming  to  the  relief  ized  in  1901,  and  located  at  357  Hanover  Street, 
of  the  poor  of  the  parish  in  the  way  of  groceries,  works  along  the  same  lines  as  the  Hebrew  Immi- 
fuel,  clothing,  rents,  etc.  As  in  all  cases,  the  grant  Society.  It  supervises  the  interests  of  all 
committee  keeps  in  touch  with  the  poor,  stricken  Italian  immigrants  and  investigates  all  cases  of 
family  until  some  provision  is  made  for  its  self-  detention.  A  woman  agent  accompanies  to  the 
support.  church    the    immigrant    girl   who    comes    to    this 

We  come  now  to  workers  among  the  immi-  country  to  be  married,  witnesses  the  marriage  cere- 
grants.  We  can  understand  what  it  means  to  mony,  and  to  legalize  the  marriage  sends  one  copy 
come  to  a  strange  land,  poor  and  helpless,  and  not  of  the  certificate  to  her  native  village  and  files 
able  to  speak  the  language.  It  seems  almost  im-  the  other  with  the  United  States  Commiss:oner 
possible  to  describe  the  service  extended  by  both  of  Immigration.  The  Society  works  in  coopera- 
the  Hebrew  Immigrant  Society  and  Italian  Immi-  tion  with  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court  in  the  interest 
grant  Society  towards  the  immigrant.  The  Hebrew  of  Italian  girls,  and  cooperates  with  various  private 
Immigrant  Aid  Society,  with  offices  at    104  Salem  and  public  organizations  in  the  interest  of  Italians. 


THE    LIBRARY 

A  Library  for  Citizens  an(* to  say  t'lat  l^ey  snou'^  have,  as  a  part  of  their 

~  „     rT  r  ,       •  municipal   life,  a    library.      About    this    time   they 

Drew   B.    Hall,   Librarian  ,        •  *  .    ,   „,      '  .  ,     , 

'  also    incorporated   the  town    into  a   city,  and    the 

The  Somerville   Public   Library   is  for  the  pur-  public  library  was  almost  the  first  new  department 

pose  of  placing    freely    before    all    citizens,  young  organized  after  the  change  of  government. 

and  old,  books,  music,  and  pictures.      Nearly  fifty  The   first   librarian,  for   a   short    time,  was    an 

years  ago,  the  few  inhabitants  of  the   town  which  elderly    gentleman,    Mr.    Isaac    Pitman,  who    was 

had  been  set  off  from  Charlestown,  began  to  think  soon  succeeded   by  Miss  Adams,  his  assistant,  be- 
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cause  more  time  was  required  by  the  citizens  than  To  do  this  work  there  are  the  public  rooms  and 
Mr.  Pitman  could  give.  The  use  of  the  library  public  desks  in  the  various  buildings,  and  the  in- 
continued  to  increase,  and  about  as  the  library  side  work  rooms,  chiefly  at  Central,  where  classi- 
reached  its  majority  and  twenty-first  birthday,  tying,  annotating,  cataloguing  and  preparation  for 
Mr.  John  S.  Hayes  became  librarian.  He  was  circulation  is  done.  Public  work  is  organized  into 
previously  a  master  of  grammar  schools,  and  in  the  circulating,  reference  and  children's  departments, 
five  years  before  his  death  classified  and  catalogued  In  the  smaller  buildings  these  departments  run  into 
the  library,  and  began  a  greater  development  of  it  each  other,  but  the  quality  and  accuracy  of  all  the 
as  an  educational  tool.  Then  for  thirteen  years  work  is  carefully  supervised  by  specially  exper- 
previous  to  his  death  in  191 1,  the  poet,  Sam  Walter  ienced  persons  who  give  all  their  thought  and  at- 
Foss,  was  librarian,  and  by  the  wide  acceptance  of  tention  to  their  own  particular  line, 
his  poetry  brought  many  persons  to  appreciate  The  library  also  assists  the  public  schools.  It, 
library  facilities.  of  course,  offers  teachers  and  scholars  all  the  facil- 

The  State  believes  that  all  persons  must  be  able  ities    it    does    all  citizens.      And    further,   it    gives 

to    read    and    write   and  the   schools  see  that  they  them   special  attention.      For  instruction  is  given 

are;  and  to-day  conditions  require  wide  knowledge  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  the  use  of  ref- 

and  training  in  the   use   of   magazines    and    books  erence  books,  as   part  of  the  school  work  and  on 

beyond  those  which  any  person  can  privately  own.  school    time,  and   small  collections  are  deposited 

So  that  the  need  and   use  of  public  libraries  is  be-  in  the   various  school  rooms   for  the  current  use 

coming  very  great,  and  people  are  asking  more  of  of  pupils   and   teachers.      The   public   library    also 

their  libraries  and  better  supporting  them.  administers   the  high  school    library  by  one  of   its 

So  the   little   Somerville  Library,  opened   forty-  reference   librarians,    aided    by    a    regular    library 

five  years    ago    in    a   small  room  in  the  City  Hall,  assistant. 

has  come  to  have  four  buildings  in  an  area  of  little  The  collection  of  bound  music  scores,  including 

more  than  four  square  miles.      The  Central  build-  the  expensive   operas  and   also  the  good   popular 

ing  is  three  years  old,  and   is  larger  than  the  City  songs,  piano   music  and   violin   music,  numbering 

Hall,  of  which  it   originally  occupied  a  part ;  and  nearly  2,500  bound  volumes,  is  being  continually 

there   are  three  branches.   '  Beside   the  buildings,  added   to,  and  is  greatly  enjoyed   by  music   lovers, 

some  of  which  are  open  seventy-five  hours  a  week,  A  collection  of  hand  pictures,  particularly  selected 

the    library   has   owned    over    160,000   books,  of  for  school  use,  is  being  built  up   in   the  children's 

which  about  50,000  have  been  worn  out ;   and  it  department,  and  there  are  also  architectural  pict- 

employs   forty-two  librarians  and   clerical  helpers,  ures  and  art  books  in  the  Art  Alcove, 

who  work    forty    hours  per    week,  including    two  These  are  a   few   of  the  definite  things  about  a 

evenings,  and  give  their  earnest  thought  and  read-  modern     library     which     are    readily     noticeable, 

ing  many  hours  a  week  at  home.  Equally   important,  but   not  so  easily   mentioned, 

Every  week  150  new  volumes  are  added,  includ-  are  the  hospitable  atmosphere  and  the  earnest  de- 

ing  new  titles  fresh  from  the  book  stores  and  new  sire    to  offer  the    good    things  in   printed   matter 

copies    of  old   titles  worn   out    but   still  favorites,  freely  to  all  who  ask. 
There  is  a  new  volume  bought  each  year  for  every 

ten  citizens,  and  five  dollars  spent  each  year  for  *    * 

every  ten   citizens,  and  over  fifty   volumes  taken  "Rnnk    "Rpvipw 
home  each  year  by  every  ten  citizens.      How  many 

questions,  trivial  and  profound,  are  asked  each  Says  "  David  Grayson,"  speaking  of  his  neigh- 
year  and  answered  is  not  known,  but  they  are  so  bor  Horace  the  farmer.  "  We  have  been  the 
many  that  an  accurate  count  cannot  be  kept.  The  best  of  friends  in  the  way  of  whifHe-trees,  butter 
library  would  like  to  offer  to  each  inquirer  exactly  tubs  and  pig-killings — but  never  once  looked  up 
the  book    he    wishes   and   to    answer   immediately  together  at  the  sky." 

every  question  ;  this  it  cannot  do  with  its  present  Any  one  who  is   unwilling  to  take  time  to  look 

financial  support,  and  probably  never  will  be  able  up  at  the  sky  with  friend  David  would  better  avoid 

to  do,  because    in    such    freely  offered  educational  "Adventures  in  Contentment."      But  you,  who- 

work    the    demands   increase    faster   than   the  re-  ever  you  may  be,  who  may  desire  to  lay  aside  the 

sources.  restless  bustle  of  life  wherein  even  aimless  fidgetting 

The  Public  Library  seeks  to  give  all  that  possi-  seems  preferable  to  inaction  unproductive  of  tang- 

bly   can   be    given    for   each   dollar   it  has  ;   while  ible  results  which   men  can  touch   and  name  suc- 

business  seeks  to  give  as  little  as   it  can  for  each  cess;  you  will  do  well  to  send  straightway  for  the 

dollar  it  requires  in  payment.  book. 
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Apparently  as  I  write  I  look  down  on  a  busy 
street,  but  "  the  marsh  ditch  "  is  in  reality  what  I 
see  and  the  tooting  of  automobiles  and  the  clanging 
of  cars  fail  to  obscure  the  voice  of  the  adventurer. 

"  Happiness,  I  have  discovered,  is  nearly  always 
a  rebound  from  hard  work.  It  is  one  of  the  fol- 
lies of  men  to  imagine  that  they  can  enjoy  mere 
thought,  or  emotion,  or  sentiment  !  As  well  try 
to  eat  beauty  !  For  happiness  must  be  tricked  ! 
She  loves  to  see  men  at  work.  She  loves  sweat, 
weariness,  self-sacrifice.  She  will  be  found  not  in 
palaces,  but  lurking  in  cornfields  and  factories  and 
hovering  over  littered  desks  :  she  crowns  the  un- 
conscious head  of  the  busy  child.  If  you  look 
up  suddenly  from  hard  work  you  will  see  her,  but 
if  you  look  too  long  she  fades   sorrowfully  away." 

The  country  doctor  is  a  man  worth  knowing. 
His  unobtrusive  sympathy  is  blent  with  the  kind  of 
humor  which  made  his  wise  sayings  remembered. 
"  Mrs.  Patterson,  a  friend  of  ours,  had  once  gone 
to  a  doctor  with  a  new  trouble.  After  telling  him 
all  about  it  she  said  : 

"  I've  left  it  all  with  the  Lord." 

"  You'd  have  done  better,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  to 
keep  it  yourself.  Trouble  is  for  your  discipline  : 
the  Lord  doesn't  need  it." 

Though  I  should  certainly  not  class  "  Adven- 
tures"  with  the  great  books,  according  to  Mr. 
Baker's  own  definition,  I  ought  to  class  it  with 
the  greatest  books  I  have  ever  read. 

"  That,"  I  said,  "is  true  of  every  great  book  : 
it  either  makes  us  want  to  do  things,  to  go  fishing, 
or  fight  harder  or  endure  more  patientlv,or  it  takes 
us  out  of  ourselves  and  beguiles  us  for  a  time  with 
the  friendships  of  completer  lives  than  our  own." 


Interesting  Articles  in  the  May 
Magazines 

Atlantic    Monthly  :    "  Mrs.   Maxwell    and    the 
Unemployed." 

Catholic  World:  "The  Will  to  Achieve." 
Delineator:  "  The  New  Pioneer." 
Good  Housekeeping:   "A  Game  for  Gardens." 
Harper's  Monthly  :   "Edwin  Booth  as  I  Knew 
Him." 

Ladies'  Home  Journal  :   "  May  Day  Frolics." 
Popular  Mechanics  :  "  Camera   Exposure  Scale 
for  Photographers." 

Review   of  Reviews  :    u  American    Prosperity  : 
Is  it  Permanent  ?  " 

Rosary  :   The  Fool  and  his  Money." 
St.  Nicholas:   "The  Children  of  the  Moors." 
Scribner's    Monthly  :   "  Honolulu  :   The   Melt- 
ing Pot." 


Heidi 

(Continued  from  the  April  number) 

Mr.  Longwords  :  It  is  hardly  worth  while  for 
us  to  continue  the  lessons.  I  will  come  again 
this  afternoon. 

Miss  Nopeace  :  Very  well,  Mr.  Longwords. 
[Looks  at  her  watch.)  Why,  it  is  luncheon  time. 
[Enter  Sebastian  with  Heidi.)  What  is  it  ?  What 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?      Why  did  you  run  away  ? 

Heidi:  I  heard  the  fir-trees  roar,  and  I  didn't 
know  where  they  were.  I  don't  hear  them  any 
longer. 

Miss  Nopeace  :  You  see  the  ink  on  the  floor  ? 
In  your  haste  you  pulled  off"  the  table  cover  and 
all  the  things  on  the  table  fell  on  the  floor.  Now 
go  upstairs,  Tinette  will  show  you  the  way,  and 
wash  your  face  and  hands.  We  are  going  to  have 
luncheon.  [Sebastian  brings  in  a  set  table,  places  it 
in  front  of  Klara,  Miss  Nopeace  sits  down,  Heiai 
comes  in  and  sits  down.)  Adelheid,  you  have  be- 
haved very  badly,  and  really  deserve  to  be  punished 
for  leaving  the  house  without  asking  permission. 
I  never  heard  of  such  conduct  before. 

A  kitten  :   Meou. 

Miss  Nopeace  :  What,  Adelheid,  after  such  be- 
havior you  dare  to  plav  a  naughty  trick  ! 

Heidi  :   I  didn't. 

A  Kitten  :   Meou,  meou. 

Miss  Nopeace:  That  is  enough.  Get  up  and 
leave  the  room. 

Heidi  :   I  didn't. 

A  kitten:    Meou,  meou,  meou. 

Klara  :  Heidi,  when  vou  see  how  angry  vou 
are  making  Miss  Nopeace,  whv  do  you  keep  say- 
ing meou  ? 

Heidi  :   I'm  not  doing  it,  it's  the  kittens. 

Miss  Nopeace  :  What !  kittens,  kittens  !  Se- 
bastian, find  the  horrid  creatures  and  take  them 
away.  [Miss  Nopeace  goes  out.  Heidi  gets  up,  goes 
over  to  Klara,  takes  first  one  kitten  and  then  another 
out  of  her  pocket,  and  lays  them  in  Klara' s  lap.) 

Klara:  Oh,  the  lovely  things,  Heidi.  Where 
did  you  get  them  ? 

Heidi  :  When  I  ran  to  the  corner  to  see  down 
the  valley  I  met  a  boy  carrying  a  whole  basket  full. 
He  gave  me  these  two.      [Sebastian  comes  in.) 

Klara  :  Sebastian,  vou  must  help  us.  You 
must  find  a  bed  for  the  kittens  where  Miss  No- 
peace  will  not  see  them,  for  she  is  afraid  of  them. 
We  want  to  keep  the  cunning  things  and  bring 
them  out  whenever  we  are  alone.  Where  can 
you  put  them  ? 

Sebastian  :  I  will  take  care  of  them,  Miss 
Klara.  I  will  make  a  fine  bed  in  a  basket,  and 
put  them  where  the  timid  ladv  will  never  see  them. 
(He  takes  the  kittens  out.) 
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Klara  :   Let's  eat  our  luncheon. 

Heidi  :  Yes,  and  let's  play  the  kittens  are  still 
here,  let's  play  they  can  talk  like  people. 

Klara  :  All  right,  we'll  make  believe  they  are 
really  here  talking  like  people.  [Four  children  with 
caps  like  kittens  come  in.)  Oh,  how  cunning  they 
are.      Don't  you  believe  they  could  dance  ? 

Kittens  :  Of  course  we  can  dance.  Shall  we 
do  the  dance  called  "  Old  Shoes  in  the  Moonlight  " 
or  "The  Midnight  Witches  "  ? 

Klara:  Oh,  do  the  "Midnight  Witches," 
please.  [Here  the  Kittens  dance.  At  the  end  they 
dance  out.) 

Heidi:  Wasn't  it  funny?  (Enter  Miss  No- 
peace.) 

Miss  Nopeace  ;  Have  the  horrid  creatures  been 
taken  away  ? 

Klara  :  Yes,  indeed. 

Miss  Nopeace  :  Well,  here  is  Mr.  Longwords 
again.  This  time  I  hope  you  will  have  better 
success.  (She  rings  a  bell  and  Sebastian  comes  in.) 
Take  away  the  table.  (She  goes  out.  J  loud  knock 
at  the  door  is  heard.      Sebastian  goes  to  the  door.) 

Sebastian  :  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  do 
you  want  here  ? 

Voice  :   (Outside.)     I  want  to  see  Klara. 

Sebastian:  You  dirty  street  urchin,  you.  Can't 
you  say  Miss  Klara,  as  the  rest  of  us  do  ?  What 
do  you  want  of  Miss  Klara  ? 

Boy  :  She  owes  me  twenty  cents. 

Sebastian  :  You  are  certainly  not  in  your  right 
mind.  How  do  you  know  there  is  such  a  person 
as  Miss  Klara  ? 

Boy  :  I  gave  her  two  kittens  this  morning  and 
she  said  Klara  in  the  big  house  with  the  brass  dog 
on  the  doorknob  would  give  me  ten  cents  for  each 
kitten. 

Klara  :  Sebastian,  what  is  the  boy  saying  ? 
Let  him  come  in  ?  (Boy  enters  with  hand-organ  on 
his  back.) 

Hetdi  :  O  Klara,  it  is  the  boy  who  gave  me 
the  kittens.  He  wanted  money.  I  told  him  I 
hadn't  any,  but  you  would  give  him  some.  What 
is  that  box  on  his  back  ? 

Klara  :  It  is  a  box  filled  with  music,  called  a 
hand-organ.      Will  you  play  for  us  ? 

(Here  a  piano  can  be  played  while  the  boy  turns 
the  handle  on  the  box.  Heidi  begins  to  dance.  Miss 
Nopeace  comes  in.) 

Miss  Nopeace  :  What  is  this  ?  Boy,  how  dare 
you  ? 

Boy  :   Well,  give  me  my  money  and  I  will  go. 

Sebastian  :  Come  with  me  and  you  shall  have 
your  money.     (They  go  out.) 

Miss  Nopeace:  Now,  Mr.  Longwords,  you 
can  go  on  with  the  lesson  in  peace,  I  hope. 


Mr.  Longwords:  Heidi,  come  here.  This 
letter  that  looks  like  a  mountain  with  a  straight 
path  across  it  is  A.  vj.i.  .  i,d 

Heidi:  It  does  not  look  like  our  mountains. 
It  should  have  trees  and  crows  and  the  sunset  and 
goats. 

Mr.  Longwords:  Well,  never  mind  about  all 
that.  Just  remember  A  —  A  —  A.  Now  these 
marks  that  look  like  two  nice  fat  biscuits  are 
called  B. 

Heidi  :  A  bee  has  wings  and  a  funny  little  head 
and  a  dress  that  looks  like  fur. 

Mr.  Longwords:  Yes,  but  this  is  a  different 
kind  of  B.  Here  is  the  new  moon,  that  is  called 
C,  and  here  is  a  bow  without  an  arrow,  that  is  D. 
Now  you  may  take  the  book  and  say  them. 

Heidi  :   You  mean  say  their  names  ? 

Mr.  Longwords:  Yes. 

Heidi:  Mountain,  Biscuits,  New  Moon,  Bow 
without  an  arrow. 

Mr.  Longwords:  Dear,  dear,  the  child  seems 
to  have  no  sense. 

Klara  :  I  think  she  has  a  great  deal  of  sense, 
and  I  know  she  will  soon  learn  to  read  if  Mr. 
Longwords  will  only  have  the  patience  with  her 
that  he  has  with  me.      (An  elderly  lady  enters.) 

Heidi  :  Peter  says  it  is  not  possible  for  a  person 
to  learn  to  read. 

Lady  :   What !  well  we  shall  see  about  that. 

Klara:  O  Grandmother,  Grandmother,  is  it 
you  ? 

Grandmother  :  (Going  and  kissing  Klara). 
Yes,  child,  it  is  I.  I  thought  I  would  give  you  a 
little  surprise.  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Longwords, 
and  who  is  this  little  girl  ? 

Heidi  :  My  name  is  Heidi  and  I  live  with  my 
grandfather  on  the  Alps. 

Grandmother  :  And  you  cannot  learn  to  read  ? 
I  say  vou  can,  but  if  Mr.  Longwords  will  excuse 
you,  you  shall  both  come  and  see  the  lovely  things 
I  have  brought  with  me  in   my  trunk. 

Mr.  Longwords  :  Indeed,  madam,  this  seems 
to  be  no  day  for  lessons  for  any  of  us,  so  I  will 
wish  you  good-day,  and  we  will  hope  to  do  better 
to-morrow.      Good-bye,  all. 

All  :   Good-bye,  Mr.  Longwords. 

Grandmother  :  Seems  to  me  I  hear  singing. 

Klara  :  Yes,  it  is  a  little  glee  club  that  has  no 
place  to  practice  so  the  children  are  allowed  to 
come  here  once  a  week.  They  go  out  by  one  door 
and  the  Chorus  comes  in  by  the  other.  They  sing  several 
songs) . 

Three  weeks  have  passed  since  the  last  scene,  and 
Klara" 's  father,  Mr.  Seseman,  has  just  come  home. 

Mr.  Seseman  :  How  good  it  seems  to  be  at 
home  again  !      Klara  has  not  appeared   so  well  for 
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months.  (Miss  Nopeace  comes  in.)  Well,  Miss 
Nopeace,  why  do  you  look  so  nervous  ?  Is  it  not 
enough  to  make  us  happy  that  Klara  seems  so 
well  ? 

Miss  Nopeace  :  We  have  been  frightfully  de- 
ceived. 

Mr.  Seseman  :    How  so  \ 

Miss  Nopeace  :  We  had  decided,  as  you  know, 
to  have  a  companion  for  Klara  in  the  house,  and 
as  I  know  very  well  how  particular  you  are  to 
have  good  and  noble  associates  for  your  daughter, 
I  chose  a  young  Swiss  child,  expecting  to  see  such 
a  person  as  I  have  read  about,  one  who  goes 
through  life  without  touching  the  earth. 

Mr.  Seseman  :  I  think  Swiss  children  touch 
the  earth  if  they  move  along,  otherwise  thev  would 
have  wings  instead  of  feet. 

Miss  Nopeace  :  You  know  what  I  mean. 
One  of  those  beings  who  pass  us  like  an  ideal 
breath. 

Mr.  Seseman:  What  would  Klara  do  with  an 
ideal  breath  ? 

Miss  Nopeace  :  I  am  not  joking,  the  matter  is 
serious.      I  have  been  frightfully  deceived. 

Mr.  Seseman  :  How  deceived  ?  The  child 
does  not  seem  to  me  at  all  frightful. 

Miss  Nopeace  :  If  Mr.  Seseman  will  have  the 
patience  to  listen.  In  the  first  place,  what  do  you 
think  of  piling  up  stale  rolls  in  the  closet  where 
one  hangs  up  one's  clothing  ? 

Mr.  Seseman  :  I  should  not  choose  to  mix 
things  in  that  way,  but  I  see  no  absolute  harm  in 
it. 

Miss  Nopeace  :  Only  about  a  week  ago  I  met 
the  child  Adelheid  going  out  of  the  front  door  with 
an  old  battered  hat  on  her  head,  the  one  she  wore 
when  she  came  here,  and  a  bundle  of  stale  bread 
done  up  in  a  red  handkerchief.  I  asked  her  what 
she  meant,  wandering  about  like  a  tramp.  I'm 
not  wandering,  she  said,  I'm  going  home.  I  told 
her  she  was  the  most  ungrateful  creature  I  had 
ever  heard  of,  and  sent  her  back  to  her  room. 
Going  up  a  little  later,  I  found  she  had  put  the 
bundle  of  bread  in  her  clothes  closet.  When  I 
ordered  Sebastian  to  throw  it  away  the  creature 
cried  so  that  I  was  afraid  the  neighbors  would  hear 
her. 

Mr.  Seseman  :  What  did  she  want  the  bread 
for? 

Miss  Nopeace  :  She  said  she  wanted  it  for  the 
grandmother  in  the  Alps. 

Mr.  Seseman  :  That  does  not  seem  so  very 
dreadful.  Don't  worry  about  the  child.  I'm  sure 
these  things  you  tell  me  are  only  childish  pranks. 
Now  please  send  Mr.  Longwords  to  me  that  I 
may  ask   how    Klara    gets    on    with    her    lessons. 


(Misi  Nopeace  goes  out  shaking  her  head.  Ah'.  Long- 
zuords  comes  in).  How  is  my  daughter  getting  on 
with  her  lessons  ? 

Mr.  Longwords  :  Very  well,  Mr.  Seseman. 
Also  the  little  Adelheid  has  accomplished  a  won- 
derful feat.  When  she  first  came  to  me  I  could 
not  get  her  to  understand  even  the  alphabet.  Just 
as  I  had  given  up  all  hope  of  teaching  her  anything 
I  found  one  day  that  she  could  read,  and  that,  all 
of  a  sudden. 

Mr.  Seseman  :  Had  my  mother  anything  to  do 
with  this  ? 

Mr.  Longwords:  Not  that  I  know  of.  The 
gracious  lady  seemed  not  at  all  astonished  when  I 
told  her  of  it. 

Mr.  Seseman  :  My  mother  is  not  easily  aston- 
ished, but  what  is  this  tale  I  hear  of  the  child's 
running  away  ? 

Mr.  Longwords:  The  little  one  is  always 
talking  of  her  grandfather's  hut  on  the  mountain 
and  of  the  goats  and  the  goatherd  and  the  sun 
setting  behind  the  snow  peaks. 

Mr.  Seseman:  I  hope  the  child  is  happy.  I 
thank  you,  Mr.  Longwords,  for  what  you  have 
told  me,  and  to-morrow  when  the  children  have 
their  lessons  I  will  come  into  the  class.  (Klara 
and  Heidi  come  in.)  Well  Klara,  it  is  good  to  be 
at  home  again,  and  so  this  is  our  little  Swiss  friend. 
Come  here  and  give  me  your  hand.  That's  right. 
Now  tell  me,  are  you  and  Klara  good  friends? 
You  do  not  quarrel  and  get  cross  and  then  make 
up  and  then  begin  over  again  ? 

Heidi  :   No,  Klara  is  always  good  to  me. 

Klara  :    Heidi  has  never  tried  to  quarrel. 

Mr.  Seseman  :  Good,  good,  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that ;  and  now  Heidi  will  you  bring  me  a  glass  of 
water  ? 

Heidi  :   Fresh  water  ? 

Mr.  Seseman  :  Yes  indeed,  quite  fresh. 
(Heidi  goes  out.) 

Mr.  Seseman  :  Now  my  dear  little  Klara  tell 
me  why  Miss  Nopeace  is  so  disturbed  about  your 
little  friend.      She  seems  a  peaceful,  pleasant  child. 

Klara:  She  is,  papa,  but  she  is  different  from 
other  people  and  Miss  Nopeace  thinks  she  means 
to  be  naughty. 

Mr.  Seseman:  What  about  the  bread  she  was 
carrying  away  tied  up  in  a  red  handkerchief? 

Klara  :  She  often  tells  me  of  the  good  grand- 
mother who  lived  near  her  on  the  mountain.  She 
is  very  old  and  Heidi  thinks  it  must  be  difficult  for 
her  to  eat  the  hard  black  bread,  and  she  says  she 
had  promised  her  some  nice  white  rolls  from 
Frankfort. 

Mr.  Seseman  :  Do  you  think  the  child  wants 
to  go  home  ? 
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Klara  :  I  think  she  loves  her  grandfather  very 
much  and  I  think  she  loves  me,  too. 

Mr.  Seseman  :  So  you  don't  want  me  to  send 
her  home  ? 

Klara:  Oh,  no,  papa,  please  don't  send  her 
home,  since  she  has  been  here  something  happens 
every  day  and  the  time  goes  so  quickly, —  not  at 
all  as  it  did  before  she  came,  when  nothing  ever 
happened. 

Mr.  Seseman  :   Very  good,  very  good. 

Klara  :  Here  comes  your  little  friend  back 
again.      Have  you  brought  cool,  fresh  water? 

Heidi  :   Yes,  fresh  from  the  well. 

Klara  :  Did  you  run  to  the  well  for  it  your- 
self, Heidi  ? 

Heidi  :  Yes,  indeed,  it  is  perfectly  fresh,  but  I 
had  to  go  a  long  way.  There  were  so  many  peo- 
ple at  the  first  well,  I  went  through  the  whole 
street  to  the  second  well.  There  were  just  as 
many  people  there,  then  I  went  to  another  street 
and  there  I  got  the  water,  and  the  gentleman 
with  the  white  hair  sent  his  regards  to  Mr.  Sese- 
man. 

Mr.  Seseman  ;  So  your  expedition  was  very 
successful  ;  and  who  was  the  gentleman  ? 

Heidi  :  He  was  passing  by  the  well.  When 
he  saw  me  he  stood  still  and  said,  "  As  you  have  a 
glass  you  might  give  me  a  drink."  He  asked  me 
to  whom  I  was  taking  the  water,  and  when  I  told 
him  Mr.  Seseman  he  laughed  very  loud  and  said 
you  ought  to  enjoy  it. 

Mr.  Seseman  :  Who  could  it  have  been  ? 
What  did  the  gentleman  look  like  ? 

Heidi  :  He  laughed  pleasantly.  He  had  a  gold 
chain  and  on  it  was  a  thing  with  a  red  stone.  His 
cane  had  a  horse's  head. 

Klara:  Oh  that  is  my  old  doctor.  [The 
Grandmother  comes  in.) 

(to  be  concluded) 


North  End  Items 

Sarah   Berman 

North  Bennet  Industrial  School  and 
Social  Service  House. 

The  North  End  Garden  Association  held  the 
first  meeting  of  the  season  on  Tuesday,  April  25. 
Mr.  Greener  spoke  of  the  work  done  last  year  and 
Mr.  Tomlinson  set  forth  plans  for  the  coming 
Summer.  It  was  thought  best  to  put  all  efforts  on 
window  boxes  as  there  is  little  room  in  the  North 
End  for  other  kind  of  gardens.  Seeds  and  loam 
have  been  given  by  the  Park  Department  and  the 
Congressmen  of  the  district.  Earth,  seeds,  help 
and  advice  may  be  had  at  the  school. 

The  annual  exhibition  held  on  Friday,  Saturday 


and  Sunday,  May  5th,  6th,  and  ;th  far  surpassed 
any  display  yet  seen  and  having  said  that  no  more 
need  be  said. 

Civic  Service  House. 

Summer  classes  in  elementary  English,  civics, 
algebra  and  electricity  will  be  organized  the  first 
week  in  May. 

May  5th,  the  House  had  its  Annual  Ball  at 
Copley  Hall.  The  feature  of  the  evening  was  a 
Shakespearian  Ballet  representing  scenes  from  "  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  "The  Tempest," 
and  M  Love's  Labor's  Lost." 

May  14th  the  United  Clubs  will  have  their  final 
meeting  of  the  19 15  and  191 6  season. 

June  15th  the  Agassiz  Camp  will  open. 

Medical  Amission. 

On  June  1st  all  are  cordially  invited  to  attend 
an  exhibition  showing  the  work  of  the  various 
clubs  and  classes  of  the  House. 

Library  Club  House. 

April  15th,  fifty  or  more  social  workers  and 
teachers  of  the  N  orth  End  spent  the  afternoon  at 
the  Paul  Revere  Pottery  in  Brighton.  We  hope 
this  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  u  get  together  meet- 
ings." 

April  29,  the  children's  groups  presented 
"  Theseus,"  "  The  Snow  Queen, "and  the  "  Swine- 
herd," at  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School 
Hall. 

May  6th,  members  from  all  the  groups  presented 
"  The  National  Flower,"  at  the  Winsor  School. 

May  1 6th,  at  8  p.  m.,"  As  You  Like  It  "  will  be 
given  by  the  Thursday  Evening  Group  at  North 
Bennet  Industrial  School  Hall. 

May  25th,  at  8  P.  m.,  "  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream, "will  be  given  by  the  Friday  Evening  Group 
at  the  North  Bennet   Industrial  School  Hall. 

The  groups  adjourn  for  the  Summer  during 
the  week  beginning  May  15th. 


S.  E.  G.  Announcements. 

May  20.      Miss   Bertha  Schoff.      Piano  recital. 
"   27.      Miss  Mary  McSkimmon  will  talk  about 
Wordsworth. 
June  3rd.      Miss  Chevalier  will  talk  on  "  Modern 
drama." 
"     10.      Last  business  meeting  of  the  season. 

PEARLMAN  PlJNANSKY. 

The   engagement  of   Miss    Fanny  Pearlman  to 
Mr.  Harry  Punansky  is  announced. 

Mrs.  Nathan   Linfield    sends  word    that  a   baby 
girl  has  arrived  in  her  home. 
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HOOD'S  CLEAN  MILK 

Last   year  H.  P.  Hood  &  Sons  spent  over  $35,000  in 
cash  bonuses  to  their  producers  for  furnishing  a  clean  milk. 

HOOD'S  MILK  IS  CLEAN 

You  Are  Safe   W hen   You  Buy  Hood's. 


Webster  Lumber  Co. 

60  Arsenal  St. 
Watertown 

Mass. 

Tel.  292  &  293  Brookline 

J.  P.  MACKEY 

HARDWARE,     ROOFING 

SLATE,  METAL  and  GRAVEL  ROOFING 
Harvard   Square 

Brookline,  Mass. 


Metropolitan 
Coal  Company 

General  Offices 

20  Exchange  Place 
Boston,  Mass. 


BROWN  BROS. 

CONTRACTING  AND  JOBBING 
PLASTERERS 


Tel.  2099-M  BRIGHTON 


BUILD  WITH  BRICK 

Telephone   6620  Main 

NEW    ENGLAND    BRICK   CO- 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  in  New  England 

18   POST-OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 
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Smith,   Patterson  Co. 

Diamond  Merchants  and  Silversmiths 

52  Summer  Street 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS 

New  and  secondhand  pianos  in  great  variety  :  lowest 

prices  in  Boston:    easiest  terms       Est.  1863 

always  reliable. 

395   BOYLSTON   STREET 


Telephone  Main  3208 

W.  B.  B.  CHILD  &  Co. 

Life  Endowment,  Personal  Accident 

General    Liability 

INSURANCE 

37   Milk  Street,  Oliver  Building,  Boston. 

WILBER  F.  TURNER 


ART  PUBLISHER  &  PHOTOGRAPHER 
61  Hanover  St. 

PAGE  &  BAKER  CO. 

88-94   Fulton   Street,   Boston 
FURNITURE 

Tel.  Richmond  641 

Andrew  J.  Granara 

Plumber,   Steam  and  Gas  Fitter,   Sanitary  Drainage  and 

Ventilation 

174  North  Street,  Boston 


Cambridge    Laundry 

"The  Laundry  that  Saves   your  linen" 
Cambridgeport,   Mass. 

JOHN  C.  PAIGE  &  CO. 

65    Kilby   Street 
Telephone  Main  5231 


BROOKLINE    TRUST    CO. 
Brookline,  Mass. 


"CHOISA"   CEYLON  TEA 
PURE,  RICH,  FRAGRANT 

1  lb.  Canisters  60  cents,  l-i  lb.  Canisters  35  cents 

We  invite  comparison  with  other  teas  of  the  same  or  higher  price 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 


Boston  and  Brookline 


Herbert  S.  Potter 

Electrical    Engineering  and  Contracting 

238-240  State  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  Richmond  1560-1561 

~  j7X7inleY 

Plumber,  Steam  and  Gas  Fitter 
Sanitary  Drainage  and  Ventilation 


Brighton  450 


1 19   Brighton  Ave. 


John  J.  Sikora 

PAINTING  and    DECORATING 


152  Tyler  St.,  Boston 


Joseph  Goodnow  &  Co.  Inc. 

Lumber 

294  Causeway  St.        Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  Richmond   1096 

J.  B.  HUNTER  &  CO. 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 

Office  Tel.  Cam.  3239 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
LIME  &  CEMENT  CO. 

Dealers  in 
MASONS'    AND    PLASTERS'   SUPPLIES 

Concrete  Re-enforcing  and  Waterproofing  Specialties 

252-258  Bridge  Street  E.  Cambridge,  Mass. 


80  Nottingham  Road,  Brighton,  is  the  address  of  the 
New  Studios  of  the  Paul  Revere  Pottery 

Take  a  Lake  Street,  Commonwealth  Avenue  Car.    Get  off  at  Leamington  Road. 
Walk  up  Nottingham  steps  to  top  of  hill. 


Telephone,  Brighton   1095 
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EDITORIAL 
Democracy 

Alice  O.  Davis 

A  good  word  may  be  used  so  frequently  and 
with  such  enthusiasm  that  it  becomes  a  mere 
sound  in  the  ears- — a  thing  of  no  value.  Have 
you,  for  instance,  a  real  idea  in  your  mind  when 
you  say  you  believe  in  democracy  ?  So  far  as  one 
can  tell  from  the  words  of  those  who  speak  most 
of  democracy,  it  means  a  kind  of  society  where 
everyone  is  delightfully  equal,  where  there  are  no 
real  differences  between  people,  and  where  every- 
one is  perfectly  interchangeable  with  everyone  else. 
To  me  this  seems  an  utterly  false  view  —  it  does 
not  exist  in  the  world  and  we  should  not  care  for 
it,  if  it  did  exist. 

But  is  there  not  a  kind  of  democracy  that  we 
really  are  trying  for,  without  conversing  about  it? 
Possibly  we  do  not  speak  of  it,  because  it  is  an 
extremely  difficult  thing  to  corner  and  drive  into 
words  ;   something  which   is   far  easier  to  feel  than 


to  think.      In  fact,  is  it  not   much   more  an  emo- 
tion than  an  idea  or  a  concrete  fact  ? 

I  can  perhaps  best  explain  what  I  mean  by  put- 
ting before  you  the  opposing  ideas  which  lie  be- 
hind aristocracy  and  democracy.  The  aristocratic 
idea  embodies  itself  in  a  sort  of  a  social  machine, 
while  the  democratic  idea  works  out  into  some- 
thing very  like  a  living  organism.  If  you  take  a 
child  at  birth  and  say,  "  Here  !  You  are  to  be  a 
king,  or  a  butcher,  or  a  tailor  ;  "  and  if  you  pro- 
ceed to  train  him  to  that  end,  you  will  achieve 
a  society  of  extremely  efficient  kings,  and  butch- 
ers, and  tailors  —  but  nothing  more.  You  will, 
in  short,  have  a  society  of  cogs.  You  may  move 
them  round,  or  take  them  out  and  repair  them  ; 
but  they  will  have  no  power  of  change  or  recup- 
eration within  themselves.  For  a  certain  time 
your  machine  will  run  smoothly  ;  then  it  must  be 
oiled  and  cranked  up  again.  You  can  make  a 
perfect  machine,  but  you  cannot  make  an  organ- 
ism. 

Democracy,  as  I  see  it,  is  thr  emotional  force 
which  can  turn  a  group  of  men  into  an  organism, 
a  thing  which  can  grow  and  change  from  within. 
Just  as  love  of  great  and  beautiful  things  can 
bring  unity  into  the  life  of  the  individual,  so 
democracy  can  bring  unity  of  action  and  of  being 
to  society.  Aristocracy  can  often  obtain  the 
beauty  of  the  perfected  thing,  but  democracy  has 
always  the  beauty  of  the  unfinished,  growing  body 
which  only  suggests  the  perfection  towards  which 
it  is  striving.  Aristocracy  knows  just  what  it 
wants,  its  ends  are  tangible,  concrete;  democracy 
knows  only  a  great  longing  for  a  beauty  and 
strength  of  which  it  can  barely  conceive.  The 
condition  of  perfected  aristocracy  is  static  ;  democ- 
racy is  always  in  process  of  evolution. 

Worked  out  in  terms  of  our  own  lives,  the  dem- 
ocratic person  is,  then,  not  the  one  who  talks  the 
equality  of  man  ;  nor  even  the  one  who  tries  to 
live  as  if  he  were  not  different  from  every  other 
living  creature.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  tell 
what  the  democratic  person  is  not,  but  to  tell  what 
he  is — "  that  is  another  story."  You  cannot  tell 
a  man  howto  experience  the  love  of  beautyand  unity 
in  his  own  life.  No  more  can  you  tell  him  how 
to  experience  the  love  of  a  unified  whole  in 
society. 

"  But,"  you  will  say,  "  if  you  can't  tell  us  what 
democracy  is,  why  are  you  writing?" 

And  on  second  thought,  perhaps  1  am  writing 
not  on  "  Democracy,"  but  on  M  Why  One  Cannot 
Write  about  Democracy." 
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THE    NORTH   END 


The  North  End  Garden  Association 

I.    T.    ToMLINSON 

Those  who  were  present  in  the  large  hali  ot  the 
North  Bennet  St.  Industrial  School  one  evening 
soon  after  the  close  of  last  summer's  garden  work, 
learned  of  the  success  which  the  North  End  Gar- 
den Association  had  accomplished  during  the 
previous  season.  The  hall  was  crowded  with  an 
interested,  eager  throng  who  had  helped  to  beautify 
their  neighborhoods  with  window  boxes,  gardens 
on  the  roofs  and  gardens  in  the  back  yards. 

Children  and  mothers  were  there  to  receive  the 
awards  bestowed  for  the  good  they  had  done  in 
making  the  North  End  a  better  and  happier  place 
in  which  to  live. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  teachers  connected 
with  the  North  End  public  schools,  loam,  flower 
and  vegetable  seeds  had  been  distributed  to  the 
children  in  the  earlv  summer.  Each  child  had 
paid  a  penny  a  pail  for  the  rich  earth,  the  seeds 
were  contributed  by  the  Government  through  the 
kindness  of  Congressman  Gallivan.  The  Mayor 
of  the  city  had  taken  an  interest,  and  Mr.  Dillon, 
Chairman  of  the  Park  Commission,  had  sent  gen- 
erous gifts  of  fruitful  soil.  Another  earnest  friend 
of  the  movement,  Mr.  Hugh  Nawn  had  also  con- 
tributed liberally  rich  loam.  During  the  summer 
months  a  kind  friend  had  regularly  visited  the 
children  and  the  parents  in  their  homes, had  shown 
them  how  to  cultivate  the  flowers  and  had  encour- 


aged them  in  the  good  work  which  was  being  done. 
1  he  weil-known  florist,  Mr.  John  Farquhar,  co- 
operating with  friends  in  the  suburbs,  supplied 
plants  and  flowers  which  were  distributed  among 
the  boys  and  girls  who  were  making  a  success 
with  their  little  gardens. 

The  outgrowth  of  this  spirit  of  friendly  helpful- 
ness was  the  production  of  many  points  of  beauty 
in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  North  End.  It  is 
quite  generally  known  that  there  is  but  one  piece 
of  land  in  the  North  End  which  is  being  cultivated 
as  a  garden  spot,  and  that  is  near  the  Battery  Po- 
lice Station.  Here  boys  from  the  Hull  St.  School 
and  their  friends  carry  on  a  very  successful  garden 
work.  Much  credit  for  the  value  and  helpfulness 
of  this  splendid  piece  of  work  is  due  the  Women's 
Municipal  League. 

Everybody  loves  the  out-doors.  Every  one  is 
pleased  to  see  growing  plants  and  flowers,  and 
those  who  are  striving  to  bring  sunshine  and 
beauty  into  their  homes,  even  under  hard  condi- 
tions, deserve  the  support  of  all  who  love  the 
beautiful.  This  is  why  Garden  Associations 
make  a  strong  appeal  net  only  to  the  people  of  the 
North  End,  but  to  those  fortunate  ones  who  live 
in  the  suburbs  where  the  trees,  green  grass  and 
flowers  are  abundant.  All  citizens  are  invited  to 
take  part  in  the  work  of  these  Associations,  and 
those  who  would  like  to  contribute  toward  the 
success  of  the  North  End  garden  movement  may 
address  the  Editor  of  "  The  S.  E.  G.  News." 


EDUCATIONAL 


Summer  Outings  for  School 
Children 

Sadie   Guttentag 

With  summer  and  the  close  of  school  within 
thinking  distance,  it  is  proper  that  we  begin  to 
think  what  we  shall  do  in  our  vacation.  This 
question  arises  not  only  in  the  minds  of  the  adult, 
but  also  in  that  of  the  older  school  child.  I  shall 
try  to  answer  it  for  the  school  children  in  whom 
we  are  particularly  interested — the  members  of 
the  Library  Clubhouse. 

Since  many  of  the  children  do  not  leave  the  city 
for  more  than  a  day  at  a  time,  I  shall  plan  daily 
trips  which  we  may  take  together.  I  am  sure  we 
shall  find  not  only  pleasure  on  these  trips,  but 
much  in  the  way  of  interesting  information  which 
will   aid   us   in   our   next  year's  work. 

As  there  are   many  days  in   our  vacation  which 


are  cool  and  suitable  for  walking,  let  us  choose 
such  a  day  for  our  walk  around  Boston.  Most  of 
us  have  heard  of  the  many  .men  and  deeds  con- 
nected with  our  city  in  its  early  days,  but  few 
have  stopped  to  look  at  those  places  made  famous 
by  them. 

We  start  at  Copp's  Hill,  where  Generals  Gage 
and  Burgoyne  watched  the  fight  at  Bunker  Hill. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  Christ  Church  where 
were  hung  the  signals  to  Paul  Revere.  Walking 
on  to  Commercial  Street,  we  find  the  bronze  tab- 
let which  reminds  us  of  the  famous  u  Tea  Party  " 
of  Revolutionary  Days. 

Let  us  now  turn  into  broad  Street  and  walk  up 
State  Street  toward  the  old  State  House.  Just 
before  reaching  the  State  House,  on  the  corner  of 
Exchange  Street,  we  recall  the  Boston  Massacre. 
If  we  wish  to  go  into  the  State  House  we  may 
see  the  meeting  rooms  of  the  Council  and  Assem- 
bly   where    many   heated    discussions    took    place. 
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Coming  out  and  looking  above  us  we  see  the  bal- 
cony from  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  read.  The  Lion  and  the  unicorn  on  the  State 
House  help  in  turning  our  thoughts  back  to  those 
days  when  this  countrv  was  in  its  infancy. 

We  now  walk  up  Washington  Street  to  the 
Old  South  Meeting  House,  called  the  M  Nursery 
of  Freedom,"  and  imagine  the  w  Indians  "  leaving 
here  in  the  twilight  for  the  "  Tea  Partv  "  on  Com- 
mercial Street.  Opposite  on  Milk  Street  we  rind 
the  tablet  marking  the  birthplace  of  M  Ben  " 
Franklin.  Walking  up  School  Street,  we  see  the 
original  site  of  the  Bovs'  Latin  School  •,  while 
over  the  way  in  the  Citv  Hall  vard  is  a  statue  of 
our  wise  statesman  whose  birthplace  we  have  just 
seen. 

Continuing  on  our  wav  we  come  to  Beacon 
Street,  where  is  situated  our  present  State  House. 
If  we  are  not  too  tired  we  might  enter  here  and 
climb  to  the  cupola,  from  which  we  can  look  back 
upon  the  wav  we  have  come  and  see  also  manv  of 
the  places  which  we  shall  visit  another  dav  ;  for 
from  this  cupola,  on  a  clear  dav,  we  mav  see  for 
fifty  miles  in  all  directions.  Now  let  us  cross  the 
Common  in  the  shade  of  its  trees,  to  the  Public 
Gardens  ;  where,  while  resting;  our  bodies,  we  mav 
feast  our  eves  on  the  manv  beautifully  colored 
flower-beds,  before  returning  to  our  homes. 

Another  cool  dav  we  mav  board  a  Harvard 
Square  car  and  see  the  u  Yard  "  and  the  various 
buildings  which  comprise  Harvard  University. 
While  in  Cambridge  we  visit  the  Longfellow  and 
Lowell  houses  and  see  also  the  M  Washington 
Elm  "  where  George  Washington  took  command 
of  the  armv. 

Another  dav  a  Bunker  Hill  car  will  take  us  to 
Monument  Square,  then  climbing  to  the  top  of 
Breed's  Hill  we  come  to  the  place  where  the 
Americans  made  such  a  brave  stand.  Though 
there  mav  be  manv  cool  davs,  there  are  also  davs 
when  we  long  for  the  breezes  of  the  ocean  or  the 
shade  of  the  woods,  so  we  must  plan  for  these  days 
too.  This  morning  we  take  our  lunches  and  board 
a  Citv  Point  car.      We  go  to  the  end  of  the  route 


and  spend  our  morning  on  the  beach  and  at  the 
aquarium.  After  lunch  we  walk  across  the  bridge 
to  Castle  Island.  Here  we  come  to  Fort  Inde- 
pendence which  for  two  hundred  vears  aided  in 
the  protection  of  Boston. 

On  another  day  we  go  to  Franklin  Park,  which 
is  the  home  of  the  manv  animals  which  are  fast 
becoming  the  friends  of  Boston.  We  eat  our  lunch 
under  a  group  of  shadv  trees  and  then  climb 
School-master's  Hill,  so  called  because  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  lived  here  while  teaching  in  Rox- 
bury.  A  short  walk  then  brings  us  to  the  Duck 
Pond,  the  sight  of  which  is  so  refreshing. 

Another  dav  we  mav  spend  at  Winthrop,  by 
crossing  the  ferry,  and  a  short  train  ride.  Some 
hot  day  we  might  picnic  at  Spot  Pond,  on  the 
Middlesex  Fells  Reservation.  An  afternoon 
might  be  spent  wandering  leisurely  through  the 
beautiful  Arnold  Arboretum  which  is  the  Botanical 
Garden  of  Harvard  University. 

Rainy  days  or  even  very  hot  days  we  mav  spend 
at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Boylston  and 
Berkeley  streets,  which  is  open  to  the  public  with- 
out charge,  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  Our 
Public  Library  at  Copley  Square  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, for  it  is  one  of  the  finest  public  libraries  in 
the  world.  Here  we  are  attracted  bv  the  cooL 
quiet  rooms  where  we  mav  glance  through  maga- 
zines and  books,  study  the  wonderful  Sargent  paint- 
ings, or,  seated  in  the  courtyard  on  a  shadv  stone 
bench,  we  mav  watch  the  playing  of  the  fountain. 

I  am  sure  manv  of  us  have  never  seen  our  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts  on  Huntington  Avenue,  near 
the  Fenway,  which  we  plan  to  visit  on  Saturday  or 
Sunday,  the  "  free  days."  Our  pleasure  in  the 
beauties  here  is  increased  by  the  coolness  of  the 
marble  galleries.  One  thing  we  must  surely  re- 
member to  see  in  the  Museum  is  the  reproduction 
of  a  Japanese  garden. 

There  are  many  more  interesting  trips  which 
school  children  mav  take;  these  are  but  a  sugges- 
tive few.  Thus  with  a  little  planning,  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  vacation  mav  be  had  at  very  little 
expense. 


SOCIAL 
Report  of  the  Library  Clubhouse 

September  19  15  to  Mav   1916 
Rebecca   G.  Heiman 
We  have  a  right  to  feel  pleased  with  our  groups 
this  year.      We   say  that   each    passing  year  is   the 
best  and  we  can  add  another  year  to  the  last.      Re- 
ports  are  as   good  for   us  who   are  in   close   touch 


SERVICE 

with  the  work  as  those  who  come  to  visit,  for 
though  we  know  that  we  have  done  many  things 
during  the  year,  it  is  well  to  look  over  our  happen- 
ings and  sum  them  up. 

Our  Monday  afternoon  group  has  twenty-four 
members,  girls  of  the  graduating  class  in  the 
grammar  school,  and  the  first  year  of  high  school. 
They  have  had  with    Miss   Tremere*,  the   lives  of 
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the  great  English  authors  and  some  representative 
work  of  each.  Their  last  author  was  Dickens  and 
they  were  told  the  story  of"  Great  Expectations." 
In  the  business  meetings  they  took  the  same  ethi- 
cal subjects  that  were  taken  last  year,  and  several 
times  one  of  the  members  lead  the  discussion  in- 
stead of  Miss  Tremere.  It  is  interesting  to  get 
the  group's  point  of  view  on  tl  Comradeship," 
"Courtesy,"  "Loyalty,"  "Sincerity,"  etc.;  and 
we  feel  sure  that  subjects  being  taken  up  in  the 
groups  give  food  for  thought  to  many  who  might 
not  otherwise  have  had  the  ideas  brought  home  to 
them  in  just  that  way.  Miss  Maclllvain  was  the 
pianist  for  this  group.  We  are  in  close  touch 
with  their  school  work,  as  the  Library  Clubhouse 
also  does  "School  Visiting,"  and  though  several  of 
our  girls  were  reported  for  poor  work  in  the  earlv 
part  of  the  year,  everyone  is  to  pass  in  her  year's 
work  at  high  school. 

We  always  thought  Tuesday  was  our  "  Hoo- 
doo"  day.  The  children  of  that  grade  were,  for 
the  greater  part,  children  who  went  into  the  candy 
factory  just  as  soon  as  they  became  of  age;  and 
before  the  year  was  out  many  had  gone  to  work. 
We  are  so  glad  that  this  year  was  different.  The 
children,  twenty-six  in  number,  have  been  regular 
in  attendance,  fourteen  never  absent,  and  no  child 
absent  more  than  three  times.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  thev  were  as  much  as,  and  many  times 
more  than,  we  could  handle.  A  small  number 
belonged  to  a  "gang"  and  we  felt  the  spirit. 
They  were  interesting  children  and  very  willing  to 
help,  when  they  felt  like  it,  and  very  willing  to  be 
noisy  on  any  occasion.  That  problem  was  solved, 
however,  when  one  was  selected  secretary  and 
another  treasurer.  We  have  had  excellent  reports 
from  our  secretary,  and  the  treasurer's  accounts, 
at  party  times,  were  absolutely  correct.  Miss 
Gertrude  Goldstein  told  these  children  stories  that 
might  stimulate  their  desire  for  good  reading,  and 
that  really  did.  They  "just  loved"  Master  Sky- 
lark, Katrinka,  Lance  of  Kanana,  etc.  I  think  the 
following  story  will  help  you  to  realize  how  in- 
terested these  youngsters  are  in  the  story-telling. 
Many  of  these  children  have  to  "mind"  some 
younger  brother  or  sister  who  is  brought  to  "  story- 
hour  "  and  trained  to  keep  quiet.  But  sometimes 
little  four-year-olds  are  not  interested  in  the  stories, 
and  are  restless  and  noisy.  One  of  the  girls  was 
asked  to  take  her  little  brother  out  until  the  story 
was  finished,  since  he  disturbed  the  other  children. 
Several  weeks  later  the  little  fellow  had  to  be 
brought  again,  because  there  was  another  new 
baby  at  home.  He  behaved  beautifully  during  the 
afternoon  and  even  sang  with  the  children.  Miss 
G.  came  in  to  visit   for  a  few  moments  and   when 


she  left  we  were  startled  by  an  agonized  scream. 
The  little  boy,  with  both  hands  dug  in  his  mouth 
tried  to  hold  back  the  sobs  but  couldn't.  What 
had  happened  ;  Some  child  said  he  had  swallowed 
a  pin,  and  many  such  reasons  were  offered.  He 
was  taken  out  and  quieted,  and  then  I  learned  the 
following  storv  :  Celia  was  "  mad  "  because  she 
had  to  miss  that  story,  and  she  told  her  brother 
that  if  he  came  with  her  again,  Miss  G.  would  kill 
him  ;  the  youngster  had  to  come,  and  when  he 
saw  Miss  G.  walk  quickly  into  the  room  he 
thought  his  doom  was  at  hand. 

These  children  like  to  hear  stories  which  illus- 
trate ethical  subjects.  For  instance,  we  took  to 
illustrate  "  loyalty  "  the  story  of  the  good  Bishop 
in  Jean  Valjean.  It  made  such  an  impression  on 
the  children  that  a  number  have  taken  the  revised 
edition  and  are  reading  the  story. 

"The  Wednesdays,"  our  youngest  group,  have 
twenty-two  members.  That  does  not  include 
children  of  the  third  grade  who  have  come  regu- 
larly but  could  not  join  until  they  are  in  the  fourth 
grade.  These  children  have  had,  with  me,  manv 
of  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales  and  continued 
stories,  such  as  "  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper," 
"  The  Lost  Prince,"  "  Pinocchio,"  and  a  number 
of  short  stories.  Many  of  the  children  take  these 
books  from  the  Library  and  read  them,  and  very 
often  thev  ask  for  stories  which  they  have  read  and 

J  J 

like  to  hear  told  again.  This  group  does  not  have 
business  meetings,  but  the  members  like  to  have 
reports  "just  like  the  older  girls."  The  "  Tues- 
days "  are  their  ideal,  and  so  each  week  a  different 
child  is  given  the  distinction  of  being  secretary 
for  that  afternoon. 

The  Thursday  Afternoon  Girls  have  traveled  in 
Europe  with  Miss  Cross,  this  year.  A  different 
place  was  visited  each  week,  and  they  all  hope 
some  day  to  "  really  go  over."  Miss  Cross  has 
an  unusually  good  collection  of  pictures,  and  her 
descriptions  are  so  vivid  that  all  the  girls  feel  a 
little  acquainted  with  the  places  thev  have  visited. 
Miss  Grant  has  led  the  business  meeting  for  part  of 
the  vear  and  plays  for  singing  and  dancing.  These 
girls  took  ethical  subjects  and  places  that  one  ought 
to  visit  in  and  around  Boston.  Thev  voted  to  have 
only  twenty  members,  but  the  rule  had  to  be 
broken  to  admit  girls  who  were  anxious  to  get 
what  the  Clubhouse  had  to  offer.  All  the  girls 
take  great  pride  in  our  House  and  have  been 
helpful  in  many  wavs  with  the  younger  groups. 
Thev  have  helped  usher,  dress  the  children  and 
fold  costumes  at  the  Saturday  Afternoon  perform- 
ances of  the  Children's  Plays  at  North  Bennet 
Street. 

The  Thursday  Evening  Girls    have  twenty-five 
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members.  They  have  had  a  most  interesting 
series  of  talks  on  Current  Events  and  have  heard 
manv  tine  talks  on  the  War,  the  Mexican  Situa- 
tion, Suffrage,  and  Preparedness.  Several  of  these 
girls  come  on  Thursdav  from  work  and  have  their 
suppers  here.  One  of  them  said  to  me  the  other 
night,  M  I  haven't  wasted  a  single  Thursdav  even- 
ing here.  Every  night  has  been  worth  while." 
I  know  there  are  many  more  in  the  group  appre- 
ciative and  eager  to  learn  all  thev  can.  Miss 
Catherine  Shea  has  been  with  this  group  all  the 
season  and  has  plaved  for  the  chorus  and  the 
dancing. 

Miss  Guerrier  has  given  several  talks  to  the 
K.  E.  G.'s,  and  thev  have  had  a  number  of  people 
come  down  and  tell  about  the  lives  of  great  people 
of  this  generation,  such  as  our  President,  the 
Kaiser,  and  Alice  Freeman  Palmer.  Miss  Annie 
Sharaf  plaved  the  piano  for  the  chorus. 

Although  the  Paul  Revere  Potterv  has  moved  to 
Brighton,  our  choruses  and  dancing  have  been  verv 
successful ;  for  the  girls  have  most  generouslv 
given  their  time  to  teach  the  dancing  as  heretofore. 
Miss  Celia  Goodman  has  finished  her  fourth  vear 
with  the  Monday  Afternoon  Girls.  Miss  Lillie 
Shapiro  has  charge  of  the  Thursdavs,  also  for  the 
last  four  vears.  Miss  Theresa  Molinari  taught  on 
Wednesday,  Miss  Albina  Mangini  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  Miss  Sarah  Gainer  on  Thursday  even- 
ings, Miss  Rebecca  Heiman  on  Friday  evenings, 
and  Miss  Catherine  Casassa  had  an  S.  E.  G.  danc- 
ing class  on  Saturday  evenings. 

We  want  to  extend  to  all  those  who  have  given 
their  time  our  sincere  thanks.  Each  one  is  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  her  group,  and 
thev  have  already  asked  if  thev  couldn't  have  the 
same  teacher  next  year. 

The  Normal  Class,  under  Frances  Rocchi,gave 
the  girls  both  material  and  inspiration  for  their 
teaching.  The  Monday  and  Thursday  afternoon 
girls,  assisted  by  the  Normal  Class,  danced  at  the 
Boston  Theater  in  April,  and  we  know  that  all  the 
hard  work  was  worth  while,  for  the  performance 
was  a  good  one.  The  Thursday  afternoon  girls 
danced  at  the  Hebrew  Industrial  School,  and  the 
Thursdav  Evening  girls  danced  for  Mrs.  Papazian 
of  the  Civic  Service  House  in  two  Russian  plavs 
that  were  given  this  winter. 

The  younger  groups  gave  two  afternoon  per- 
formances at  North  Bennet  Street,  of  plavs  that 
have  appeared  in  the  S.  E.  G.  News.  The  chil- 
dren were  faithful  at  rehearsals,  and  tried  hard  to 
do  well.  The  tickets  at  these  performances  were 
ten  cents  each,  and  over  twenty  dollars  was  made 
in  that  way. 

Miss  Frances  Rocchi's  dance  exhibition  was 
successful,  as  was  the  performance  of  the  National 


Flower,  at  the  W  insor  School.  The  two  Shakes- 
pearean plays,  kk  As  You  Like  It,"  and  u  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,"  were  given  on  May  1 6th, 
and  May  25th. 

The  S.  E.  G.'s,  besides  the  time  they  devote  to 
the  groups,  are  interested  in  outside  organizations 
such  as  the  various  Sunday  Schools,  the  Y.  W.  H. 
A.,  High  School  Alumni  Associations,  and  Home 
and  School  visiting,  etc.  Miss  Guerrier,  besides 
her  work  with  our  groups  has  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  North  End  School 
Centre,  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Streets 
and  Alleys  of  the  North  End  Improvement 
Association. 

I  can't  close  mv  report  without  speaking  of  the 
cleaning  of  our  Clubrooms.  The  members  have 
taken  turns  in  sweeping  and  dusting  after  their 
meetings,  so  that  the  rooms  are  clean  for  the  next 
groups.  The  only  times  a  woman  was  engaged 
to  clean,  was  for  washing  the  floors  and  windows. 
The  younger  children  consider  it  a  reward  to  be 
allowed  to  stay  and  clean.  We  cannot  forget  to 
mention  the  parties  that  have  taken  place  this 
season.  Each  group  has  planned  its  own  party, 
bought  its  own  refreshments  and  supplied  the 
money,  ranging  all  the  way  from  three  to  fifteen 
cents  from  each  member. 

We  hope  that  the  connection  with  the  Library 
Clubhouse  has  helped  our  members  to  be  more 
useful  at  home  and  at  school  ;  has  caused  them  to 
spend  many  happy  afternoons  and  evenings;  and 
is  going  to  make  them  more  useful  women,  with 
the  desire  to  live  up  to  the  three  things  our  House 
stands  for,  Love,  Courtesy,  and  Happiness. 


A  West  End  Watchtower 

Alice  A.  Burditt 

No  one  can  approach  the  West  End  from  anv 
direction  without  observing  the  towering  walls  of 
Elizabeth  Peabodv  House  rising  up  from  the  group 
of  low  buildings  surrounding  it  on  three  sides  and 
facing  the  open  spaces  of  the  Charlesbank  Park 
and  the  Charles  River  basin  beyond. 

Indeed  it  is  a  feature  of  a  much  larger  section 
of  Boston  for  it  may  be  seen  not  only  from  the 
North  and  West  Ends  but  from  many  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  City  from  its  various  suburbs.  In 
this,  its  position  gives  a  very  true  idea  of  its  place 
and  purpose  in  the  community.  It  does  belong 
to  the  West  End  in  a  special  sense,  identified  with 
its  people  and  its  interests,  but  it  also  belongs  to 
the  city  as  a  whole  and  to  the  more  distant  parts 
of  it  where  its  influence  has  been  carried  by  many 
who  first  learned  to  know  and  value  their  privilege 
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as   citizens   of    Boston     through    what     Elizabeth  meetings  and   does   much   to  establish  high  stand- 

Peabodv  House  has  given  them.  ards    of   club    conduct.      Tnrough    this  Council  a 

Elizabeth    Peabody  House    opened    its  doors    in  Summer    School    lor  Immigrants    has  been  carried 

1896,  at   first,  only  to   welcome  a  little  group   of  on  which   has   proved   a  valuable  means  of  laying 

nineteen  children   gathered   in   a  kindergarten   111  a  the  foundation  of  citizenship  for  the  hundreds  who 

small  house  on  Chambers  Street.      It  took  the  name  arrive  each  year  from  foreign  shores, 

of  Elizabeth    Peabody  House  because   its   founders  The    Theatre    has    given    much    pleasure  to  the 

wanted   to    honor  one   of  ihe    first    educators  and  neighborhood    by  the   line   dramatic    performances 

philanthropists  of  Boston  who,  more  than  a  hun-  given  there,  and  also  as  providing  a   neighborhood 

dred  years  ago,  began  a  life  work  devoted  to  mak-  forum  where    important    questions   are   often   dis- 

ing  this  world  a  better  place   for  men   and  women  cussed  bv  large  numbers  on  Sunday  evenings, 

to  live  in.      She   introduced  the   kindergarten    into  The    Gvmnasium    offers    a  fine  opportunity  for 

this    community    (then  known  only    in    Germany)  building  up  health  and    strength,  and  is  also  much 

because   she    thought  that    the    right   education    of  enjoyed  for  dancing.      There  is  a  House  orchestra 

children  was  the    first  step  in    social    progress    and  which  furnishes  music  on  various  public  occasions, 

that    the      kindergarten    offered     the     opportunity  and    instructions    on    the    piano    and    violin    and 

of    freest    development.       She    had    broad    human  opportunity  to    practice    is   furnished    to    children 

sympathies   and   large    views   of    citizenship,  and  who  show  musical  talent. 

nothing  could   more  truly  honor  her  memory  than  It  is  the  policy  of  the    House   Council  that  the 

an  institution  which  delights  to  welcome  under  its  clubs  should  be   self-supporting.      All  are  partially 

roof  the  young  and  old  from  every  land.  so,  and  many  carry  on  their  work  entirely  through 

The   little  group  of  residents  who    started    the  their  own  club  dues,  and   also  unite  in  gifts  to  the 

kindergarten   soon   found,  as  they  began  to  live  in  House  (as  in  the  case  of  the  beautiful  House  flag 

the   neighborhood,  that  they   could   not   stop  with  presented  at  the  dedication  of  the  building), 

the    kindergarten,  and    they  began    to   call   to   the  All  the  available  space   from   the  basement  pool 

House   the  older  brothers  and   sisters  and  fathers  room  to  the  fifth  floor  is  filled  with  club  activities, 

and  mothers,  and  as  they  became  more  acquainted  but  mention   should   be   made  of  the   6th  and  ~th 

with   the    neighborhood  the  work  grew,  and    more  floors,  where   a  group   of  eighteen    residents,  men 

and   more   room  was   needed,  so  that  in   1910  the  and   women   representing  various   interests   in   the 

double  house  at  87  Poplar  Street  was  taken,  which  community,   live   together    united    by    a  common 

for  so  many  years  was  a  real  neighborhood  center.  desire  to  enter  into   the   life  of  the    neighborhood 

More  and  more  boys  and  girls  flocked  there,  clubs  and  to  know  its  people.      They  form  relationships 

and  classes  and  a  Milk  Station  were  added,  and  at  through  their  connection  with  the  club  groups  and 

last    the    residents    of   Elizabeth    Peabody    House  mingle   in    neighborhood    life,    always     trying     to 

found  themselves  like  the  old  woman  "  who  lived  cooperate  in  anv  movements  that  make  for  better 

in  a   shoe."     "They  had  so    many  children    they  housing  conditions,  better  schools,  better  local  and 

didn't  know  what   to    do,"  so    the    friends   of  the  civic  administration. 

House  made  a  great  effort,  and  the  result  was  that  Elizabeth    Peabody  House   does   not    belong    to 

in  1893  tne  new  H°use  vvas  built  and,  though  it  anv  one    class  or  group  of  people.      It  belongs  to 

is  just  as  full  as  the  old  House  was,  its  many  floors  West  End  and  in  the  fullest  sense  to  the  City  and 

can  provide  meeting  places  for  many  more  groups.  State  which  it  is  organized  to  serve. 

There  is  a  registration   of  more  than    1500  in  its  

1  10  clubs  and   classes.      It  provides  for  the  inter-  TLJT7      T  TDD  ATPV 

ests  of  the  children  as  its  founders  intended  that  it  •*•  •"■^/      .L,  1x5 In./* Is.  I 

should   through   its   kindergarten  and  also  through  The  Immigrant  and   his  Education 

its  Milk  Stations  and  its  baby  clinics  and  mothers  =» 

meetings,  and  later  through  all  sorts  of  clubs  and  John   Poster   Carr 

classes  where  children  can  enjoy  games  and  danc-  Director  Immigrant  Publication  Society 

ing   and    learn    housekeeping,    sewing,    basketry,  To  write  of  educational  opportunities  of  any  sort 

carpentry  and  other  forms  of  industrial  work.     Its  for   Boston   readers   is,  proverbially  speaking,  like 

older   groups  carry  on    similar  lines   of  more   ad-  carrying  coals  to  the  old,  sooted  coal  town  of  New- 

vanced  work   and    are    especially  noted    for   their  castie.      Look  around  you  !      Schools,  universities, 

fine   team    work   in    sports,  their  well    conducted  libraries,museums, art  galleries, lecture  halls  !      The 

debating  clubs  and  their  remarkably  good  dramatic  places  old   in    fame  with    great  associations,    the 

performances.      A    House  Council,  consisting  of  most  eloquent  and  effective  teachers  of  American 

representatives    of  the   adult    clubs,  holds   regular  history    and    American   democracy  —  monuments 
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dear  to  the  hearts- of  all  Americans,  everywhere  in  reaLlv  to  know  the  man  and  his  needs,  we  shall  be 

our  Republic  !      Then,  in  these  days  of  new  interest  able  to  do  little  in  the  way  of  teaching  and  helping 

in  civics,  we   have   open  before  us   the  whole  ma-  him  to  take  advantage  of  these  crowding  opportu- 

chinery  of  federal,  state  and   city  government  and  nities. 

every  activity  of  public  service,  from  legislature  to  That,  then,  is  the  first  step  !      To  enlighten  the 

fire    department,    from    courts   to    health    bureau.  ignorance  of  our   native  born  !      We  have  endless 

They    are   opportunities   all    free,  or    nearly    free,  preaching  of  the  shortcomings  of  our  foreign  born, 

open  to  every  one  of  us,  with   the  small  exertion  Let  us  now   be  taught  the   large  human  facts  that 

of  seeking  knowledge  repaid  a  hundred  fold.      Un-  will   tell   the   whole   story    of  our   immigrant,    the 

ceasingly   does   Educational  Opportunity  knock  at  background  of  his  life,  the  inspiring  as  well  as  the 

immigrant  doors,  and  the  call  rings  loud  :   "  Come  hard  and  depressing  things  of  the  home  land  ;   the 

and  Learn  !  "  qualities  that  will  be   of  constructive  use  and  help 

And  yet  for  the  adult  immigrant  as  for  the  adult  to  us, —  his  honesty,  his  industry,  his  loyalty,  his 
American — indeed  for  us  all,  young  and  old,  after  sentiment  ;  his  ambition,  so  often  eager  and  rest- 
we  have  fulfilled  the  law's  requirement  of  school  less;  his  zest  for  new  ideas;  his  reaching  out, 
attendance — the  appeal  made  by  all  these  extraor-  striving,  struggling  for  new  and  better  New  World 
dinary  opportunities  of  education  is  ridiculously  things;  his  jealous  love  of  American  freedom,  his 
small.  More  or  less,  it  is  the  same  everywhere.  enthusiasm  and  reverence  for  the  ideals  of  our 
Here  in  New  York,  after  careful  and  earnest  trial,  country,  her  broad  and  generous  lines  of  govern- 
it  was  found  impossible  to  keep  open  for  evening  ment,  her  ennobling  humanitarian  principles.  We 
visitors  our  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art — the  have  heard  these  things  of  the  gifted  and  excep- 
museum  with  the  most  splendid  exhibit  of  art  in  tional  individual.  We  have  not  heard  them  of  the 
all  America.  The  expense  was  formidable,  the  mass  of  our  immigrants,  yet  in  a  heartening  pro- 
number  of  visitors,  in  spite  of  large  advertising,  portion  thev  are  also  true  of  the  mass,  a  tale  as 
never  more  than  a  handful.      Again,  in  New  York  yet  almost  untold. 

the   other    day  it    was  a  question  of  giving  certain  So    in    a   great   measure   the  immigrant's  educa- 

educational  opportunities  to  young  women  through  tional  opportunity  depends  somewhat  upon  the  use 

the   agency   of  the   settlement    house.      Years    of  that  his  American  teachers  have  made  of  opportu- 

work  had   been   given   to   the   project  ;   money  had  nities  to   learn   the  vital   facts   of  their  pupil's  life 

been  spent  very  generously  ;   there  had  been  many  and  character.      And  here  again,  what  chances  are 

able   helpers.      What   was   the  result  ?      A   liberal  missed  !      I    had   a   call    not   long  ago  from  a  uni- 

estimate  claimed  that  3,000   had   been    reached  by  versity    graduate,  who    had    served    as    a    resident 

the  work.      Those  who  should  have  been    reached  worker   in    a  settlement  house  in  a  Jewish  district, 

numbered  170,000!      A   drop   in   the  bucket!      I  He   could  write   learnedly   of  immigration,  but   he 

hope  vou  manage  these  things  better  in  Boston  !  admitted  that  he  had  not  learned   a   single  Yiddish 

How  shall  we  make  more  effective  these  obvi-  word,  or  even  a   single   Hebrew   character,  during 

ous  opportunities  that  "  everybody  "  knows  about  ?  his  entire  year  of  work.      He  liked,  he  said,  to  pre- 

Particularly   for  the   immigrant,  educational    work  serve  "  the  air  of  delightful  mystery  of  the  strange 

needs   to    be    made  more  vital    and   useful,  for  the  signs   and   of  the  strange  jargon."      It  had  never 

immigrant  is  a   wonderfully   keen  judge  of  what  is  entered  his  head   that   these   immigrants  whom   he 

practical.      And  then,  as  this  is  an  age  of  publicity,  met   daily    might  teach    him   anything.      He    was 

we  need  far-reaching  "advertising"  of  opportuni-  there  to  teach  them  ? 

ties,    because    it    is    often    surprising    what    close  Unquestionably  we  Americans  need  to   develop 

guarded  secrets  are  these  things  that  "  everybody  "  a   spirit   of  tolerance   broader,  more  generous  and 

is  supposed  to  know.  cosmopolitan.      It  is  true  that  the  immigrant  often 

But  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  our  own  comes    to    our    country    with    no    special    love    of 

people  to  care.      The  keynote  of  all  achievement,  America,  but  only  seeking  work.     The  fine  human 

the  force  that  sets  on  foot  and  accomplishes  every  material,  however,  is  still  there,  and   simple  grati- 

great   movement,  is   the  enthusiasm    of  somebody  tude    is    apt    to    be    a    magical    transforming    and 

who  cares  about  it.      How   shall    we  get  people  to  naturalizing    power.      He    must    be    made   to   feel 

care?      It  is  a  basic  thing  for  the  work,  this  caring  that   he  "belongs"   here.      The   idea   that   he   is   a 

for  the   immigrant,  this  taking  a  heart  interest  in  stranger  within  our  gates  must  be  dissipated,  if  he 

him,  for  his  own  and  our  country's  sake.  is  to  weave  himself  and   his   personality,  his  work 

Understanding  the  immigrant!      Ours  is  an  im-  and  his  daily  life  into  the  fabric  of  which  America 

patient  young  country  ;   above  all,  and  to  our  pres-  is  made. 

ent  purpose,  impatient  with  the  immigrant.      It  is  It  is  a  vast  help  for  his  Americanism,  if  we  are 

an   impatience   largely   based  upon  a  woful  misun-  careful   to   honor  the  country  of  a  man's  origin, 

derstanding,  and,  until  it  is  removed,  and  we  learn  remembering  that  if  he  is  not   first  a  loyal   Greek 
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or  Italian,  he  can  hardly  in  the  end  become  a 
loval  and  worths  American.  1  he  wonder  expe- 
rience teaches  me  is  that  it  we,  Americans  born, 
would  but  take  the  trouble  to  know  our  immigrants 
better,  manv  a  time  we  should  have  our  own 
patriotism  refreshed  through  contact  with  the 
beautv,  the  loyer-like  extravagance  even,  of  their 
devotion  to  their  new  country. 

It  is  just  the  same,  it  seems  to  me,  with  the 
immigrant.  His  first  and  greatest  educational 
opportunity  is  to  know  the  American,  for  through 
the  American  he  will  best  learn  to  know  America 
for  what  it  really  is.  Now,  intimate  personal  rela- 
tions, friendship  and  brotherhood,  with  Americans, 
full  entrance  into  our  American  life,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  thing  for  the  newcomer  who  speaks 
no  English.  The  school  is  often  a  hard  road  to 
this  first  necessary  knowledge.  Its  mixed  classes, 
young  men  and  old  men,  women  and  boys,  its 
unescapable  formalities  and  discipline,  its  fixed 
hours,  all  that,  is  very  difficult  for  the  adult  work- 
man immigrant,  tired  after  a  long  day's  work. 

But,  happily,  these  last  four  or  five  years  the 
library,  and  in  a  very  special  way,  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  has  entered  very  effectively  this 
new  field  of  service,  by  giving  the  immigrant 
books  in  his  own  language,  particularly  books 
about  America  and  American  life,  books  teaching 
English.  Many  librarians  feared  at  first  that  books 
in  foreign  languages  would  cultivate  a  foreign 
spirit  and  actually  prevent  learning  English.  But 
the  exact  contrary  has  proved  to  be  the  truth. 
The  "  foreign  shelves,"  including  the  best,  sim- 
plest and  most  useful  books  of  foreign  literature, 
have  directly  stimulated  the  general  circulation  of 
books  in  English,  especially  of  books  on  citizen- 
ship and  American  history.  One  librarian  savs 
that  her  foreign  born  read  better  books  than  the 
native  born.  The  results  have  been  so  encourag- 
ing that  library  after  library  has  taken  up  the  work. 
Within  one  recent  year  our  New  York  Public 
Library  increased  its  considerable  foreign  list  bv  a 
fifth.  And  how  well  these  books  were  used  !  Eor 
during  the  year  following,  the  circulation  of  books 
in  one  of  these  languages,  the  Yiddish,  has  in- 
creased by  42  per  cent. 

The  Library  doors  now  swing  invitingly  open 
for  the  immigrant.  He  was  formerly  a  stranger  in 
a  strange  land.  In  the  library  he  has  found  at  last 
a  place  among  Americans,  where  he  is  treated  as 
a  friend  and  a  brother  ;  a  place  of  interest,  where 
men  and  women  are  helpful,  but  not  patronizing; 
where  no  one  is  too  voung  or  too  old  ;  where  a 
man  may  read  comfortably,  resting;  a  place  with 
an  atmosphere  of  spoken  English  ;  a  common 
meeting  ground   with   Americans,  of-  participation 


with  them  in  the  best  things  which  the  country 
offers.  "And  in  the  library,"  an  enthusiastic  im- 
migrant writes  me,  '*  he  drinks  thirstily  from  a 
source  of  learning  hitherto  denied  him.  Behold  a 
citizen  in  the  making  '  " 

It  is  a  work  that  no  longer  depends  upon  theory. 
It  is  a  proved  success.  We  must  try  our  best, 
you  and  I,  to  spread  widely  among  our  immigrant 
friends  a  knowledge  of  the  helpful  good  things  the 
library  offers.  And  we  must  strive  to  promote 
and  increase  in  every  way  a  truer  and  deeper 
mutual  knowledge,  for  the  American  of  the  immi- 
grant—  and  for  the  immigrant  of  America. 
This  will  make  for  a  revival  of  the  inspiring 
democracy,  too  often  forgotten  nowadays,  that 
wass  the  foundation  of  the  Republic.  That  is 
the  largest  educational  opportunity  of  which  I  have 
any  knowledge  ! 


CONTRIBUTED 
Along  The  Border 

There  is  always  a  fascinating,  mysterious 
feeling  about  the  boundary  of  a  country,  or  even 
that  of  a  state  or  a  city.  I  can  remember  my  dis- 
appointment on  my  first  long  railway  journey  inland 
when  I  found  that  Nebraska  was  not  pink,  as  my 
geography  had  ied  me  to  believe,  but  a  flat,  prosaic 
brown.  I  always  think  that  people  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  been  born  near  real  bound- 
aries, like  the  ocean  or  a  great  river,  must  have 
experienced  that  delicioussensation  that  I  imagined, 
when  I  should  cross  the  line  into  Nebraska  and 
catch  a  glimpse  of  .bright  pink  corn  fields  with  coal 
black  rivers  winding  through  them.  The  geogra- 
phies are  quite  right,  however,  when  they  show  a 
boundary  by  changing  from  one  color  to  another, 
which    is    the  vividest  way  of  putting  the  question. 

It  may  be  because  I  have  never  yet  set  foot  in 
Mexico,  that  I  have  such  a  strong  feeling  of  the 
difference  between  it  and  even  our  Wildest  West. 
I  have  looked  across  at  Juarez  with  its  adobe  huts 
and  old  churches  ;  I  have  looked  down  the  green 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande —  half  theirs  and  half 
ours  ;  I  have  watched  the  sun  sink  down  into  their 
grim  black  hills  ;  but  I  have  vet  to  cross  the  Inter- 
national  Bridge. 

Once  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Franklin,  just 
on  our  side  of  the  border.  It  was  a  dark  day  with 
a  great  gale  of  wind  blowing  down  the  valley.  I 
clung  to  the  sharp  pointed  rocks  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  leaned  over  the  sheer  drop  into  Mex- 
ico. Directly  under  me  wound  the  twisting, muddy 
river  with  its  narrow  border  of  brilliant  green,  and 
on  its   farther  bank,  the   straggling,  yellow  adobe 
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town.      Beyond,  stretching  off  to  the  western  hor-  blind  by  the  glare  of  the   desert  sun.      A  week  of 

izon,  towered  the  black  mountains  ;   at  their  feet  lay  freezing   weather   and   snowfall   in   the   mountains 

the  smelter  with  its    red    furnaces,   and  the  great  sent  back  dozens  with  pneumonia — they  had  only 

black  slag  pile,  bursting  into   flame   every  minute,  a   blanket   apiece,  and   the   mountain    winds  were 

like  the  huge  camp-fire  of  some   robber  chief,  re-  so    fierce    that    there    could    be    no    night    fires, 

turned  from  a  foray  in  the  valley.  They  were   not  fighting  Villa,  they   told   us,  they 

I  think  1  never  really  believed   in   bandits   until  were    fighting    the    country,    the    desert   and    the 

that  moment.      All  at  once  I  understood  how  men  mountains.        If    the    little    brown    soldiers    were 

could  come  creeping  out  of  hidden  caves,  how  they  treacherous,  their  ravines  and    precipices    were   a 

could  swoop  down  on   the  adobe  villages  near  the  thousand  times   more  so ;   if  the  men  were  cruel, 

river,  and  then   ride   back  again  with  their  booty,  they  had  much  still  to  learn  from  the  barren,  rocky 

Without  being  told,  I    knew   that  there   must   be  desert. 

gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones  hidden  away  in  Of  late  I  hear  rumors  of  the  withdrawal  of  our 

the    Mexican    hills.      The    mounds    of   crumbling  men — with   their   work    still    undone.       1    wonder 

black  rock  are  great  treasure  vaults;  they  support  how    long   those   grim,  silent    Mexican    hills    will 

no  life   but   the   bandit  people,  no  growth    but  the  sneer  across  the   border  at   us   in  wicked  triumph, 

prickly  cactus  and  the  yucca  — and  they  guard  the  It  is  as  they  said,  "  See  !    We  have  brought  up  our 

treasure  well.  sons  well.      They  are  cunning  with  the  knife  and 

It  was  not  many  months  after  my  climb  up  the  Krag ;  they  are  quick  to  strike  and  quicker  to  re- 
mountain,  that  Pancho  Villa  swooped  down  from  treat.  They  have  learned  to  loot  the  rich  mines 
his  stronghold  in  the  north  to  kill  and  steal  across  of  the  foreigner,  to  squeeze  his  last  peso  out  of  the 
the  border.  To  my  own  surprise  I  found  that  I  peon,  that  they  might  buy  better  guns  than  yours, 
could  understand  why  he  did  it.  I  realized,  of  Their  machine  guns  do  nor  fail  them.  What  can 
course,  that  one  could  not  ride  down  Beacon  Hill  you  do  against  us  and  our  training  ?  " 
and  make  a  foray  into  Cambridge  ;  but,  somehow,  Not  long  ago  I  saw  a  man  in  khaki,  off  guard, 
it  was  perfectly  logical  and  right  for  a  little  brown  sitting  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  smoking  end- 
bandit,  with  his  little  brown  followers  to  ride  out  less  cigarettes — as  all  men  in  khaki  do.  He  looked 
of  the  Mexican  hills  and  raid  the  lowlands.  It  across  at  the  Mexican  hills  as  if  he  heard  their 
may  be  that  some  ancestor  of  mine,  some  old  taunts.  It  may  be  that  he  thought  of  the  time 
robber  baron  of  the  middle  ages,  is  stirred  to  life  when  he  should  help  to  make  them  sing  another 
in  me  at  the  mere  sight  of  the  Mexican  fastnesses.  tune;  when  their  little  brown  men  should  be 
However  that  may  be,  I  know  that  if  I  had  lived  brought  under  the  law;  when  the  mines  and  the 
all  my  life  in  those  hills,  and  had  grown  up  to  be  a  smelters  and  the  railroads  should  eat  their  hearts 
part  of  them  —  instead  of  being  a  part  of  Cam-  out  and  break  their  power.  All  at  once  he  caught 
bridge,  or  of  Boston,  or  of  New  York  —  that  I  sight  of  a  ragged  Carrancista  outpost  on  the  other 
could  have  done  the  same  thing.  side.      He  threw  his  half-burned  cigarette  butt  far 

But  what  would  come  of  the  conflict  between  out  into  the  river,  as  one  who  would  throw  down 
the  people  of  the  hills  and  the  people  of  the  cities  his  gauntlet  before  a  foe.  And,  as  I  started  down 
and  the  lowlands?  The  yellow  tents  of  our  the  river  road,  I  heard  him  say  aloud,  "Just  you 
soldiers  in  camp  began  to  be  torn  down,  great  wait,  old  tops,  we're  a-comin'  over  pretty  soon." 
wagon  trains  started  northward,  train  after  train  of  From  the  curve  of  the  road  I  looked  back,  to 
soldiers  in  khaki  pulled  out  for  the  part  of  the  see  him  still  watching  in  the  same  place,  and  pa- 
border  where  Don  Pancho  had  made  his  raid.  tientlv  rolling  a  new  cigarette. 

"  It    will    be    another     Philippine    campaign," 
the   men    said.     "  Look    out    for   a    knife   in    the 

back."  Heidi 

Thev   started   off  toward   the   grim    black   hills 

.k         u  ^     l     :i:        \/i     ~u   u„„»     f  ,u  ,.     tk_„  (Concluded  from  May  number.) 

through  the  broiling   March   neat   of  the  southern  v                                      '                  > 

desert.      At  first  the  military  censor  held  back  every  Grandmother:    My   son    is    it    you?      When 

bit  of  news,  so  that  Villa   might  hear   nothing  of  did  you  come  ? 

the  troop  movements  through  our  newspapers.      I  Mr.    Seseman  :     I    came   unexpectedly    a    few 

could  imagine  how  he   must  have  laughed  at  that;  hours  ago.      They  told   me  you   had   gone  out   to 

he,  who  could  climb  one  of  his  peaks  and  spy  out  tea.      These  children   did   not   want  to  go  to  bed 

the  slightest  moving  speck  in   the  desert.      Soon,  till  you  got  back. 

however,  men  began  to  come  back  to  our  hospital,  Grandmother  :   Here  I  am  and  it's  quite  time 

some  lamed  bv  the   forced  marches,  some  stricken  you  went  off  to  bed,  children.      A  good   hug  and 
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a  kiss  for  vou  both.  Now  off  with  you.  f  The 
children  go  out.) 

Mr.  Seseman  :  What  has  the  ghost  been  doing 
latelv,  mother  ? 

Grandmother  :  Nothing.  The  servants  are 
in  constant  terror  and  as  tor  Miss  Nopeace  she 
could  not  be  in  a  worse  state  if  she  actually  be- 
held this  ghost  before  her.      (Enter  Altss  Nopeace.) 

Mr.  Seseman  :  Well,  Miss  Nopeace,  what 
tricks  has  the  ghost  been  playing  now  ? 

Miss  Nopeace  :  Indeed,  Mr.  Seseman,  it  is  no 
laughing  matter.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  bv 
to-morrow  you  will  find  it  serious  enough.  What 
is  going  on  signifies  that  something  terrible  must 
have  happened  here  in  days  gone  by  and  has  been 
kept  secret. 

Mr.  Seseman  :  Well,  I  know  nothing  but  good 
of  my  ancestors,  but  rest  assured  I  will  solve  the 
mystery  to-night.  (Miss  Nopeace  goes  out.  Mr. 
Seseman  rings  a  bell  and  Sebastian  conies  in.)  Now, 
Sebastian,  have  vou  and  John  seen  this  ghost  ? 

Sebastian  :  John  has  seen  it.  We  watched  in 
the  room  opening  into  the  great  hall  before  the 
door.  We  kept  awake  till  eleven  o'clock.  Then 
we  went  to  sleep.  At  one  o'clock  we  waked,  both 
of  us  at  the  same  time.  John  got  up  and  went  to 
the  door  and  opened  it  wide;  the  next  minute  he 
shut  it  and  locked  it,  trembling  like  a  leaf,  and  as 
white  as  a  sheet.  He  said  he  saw  a  white  form 
on  the  steps  and  that  it  came  toward  him. 

Mr.  Seseman  :  To-morrow  I  may  be  able  to 
show  you  and  John  how  this  ghost  looks  by  day- 
light. By  the  way,  have  you  locked  the  front 
door  ? 

Sebastian  :   Yes,  and  bolted  it. 

Mr.  Seseman  :  Very  well.  You  may  go.  (Sebas- 
tian goes.)  Now,  mother,  Dr.  Kindman  is  coming 
to  watch  with  me  to-night,  and  we  will  soon  find 
who  this  ghost  is. 

Grandmother  :   Well,  goodnight,  mv  son. 

Mr.  Seseman:  Good  night,  mother.  (Enter 
Dr.  Kind/nan.)  Ah,  good  evening,  Doctor.  Are 
vou  readv  to  help  me  catch  a  ghost? 

Dr.  Kindman  :  Quite  readv.  You  sav  it  comes 
about  one  o'clock. 

Mr.  Seseman  :   So  thev  tell  me. 

Doctor:  Well,  perhaps  it  will  favor  us  by 
coming  earlier. 

Mr.  Seseman  :  Perhaps.  I  am  sure  the  time 
will  pass  quickly  enough.  Here  are  some  good 
books  to  read  and  we  have  many  things  to  talk 
about. 

Doctor  :  How  still  it  is  !  Has  every  one  gone 
to  bed  already  ? 

Mr.  Seseman  :  Oh,  yes  ;  we  are  early  birds 
here.      Hush,  did  you  think  you  heard  a  noise  ? 


Doctor  •  (Listening.)  Yes,  I  did.  I  seem  to 
hear  the  front  door  opening.  (He  tiptoes  tothe  door.) 
Who's  there?  (A  little  scream  is  heard.)  Why, 
Seseman,  it  is  your  little  water  carrier. 

Mr.  Seseman  :    My  child,  what  does  this  mean  ? 

Voice:   (Outside.)   I  don't  know. 

Doctor  :  Seseman,  this  case  belongs  to  me. 
You  go  and  sit  down  in  your  easy-chair.  I  will 
take  the  child  back  where  she  belongs.  (He  goes 
out. ) 

Grandmother  :  (Comes  in.)  Mv  son,  1 
thought  1  heard  a  noise  in  the  lower  hall.  Where 
is  the  doctor  ? 

Mr.  Seseman:  Mother,  the  ghost  mystery  is 
solved.  The  ghost  was  the  little  Heidi,  who  it 
seems  walks  in  her  sleep. 

Grandmother:  Why  should  the  child  do  this 
every  night,  and  why  should  she  open  the  front 
door  ?      I  do  not  understand  this. 

Mr.  Seseman  :  Here  comes  the  doctor.  He 
will  tell  us. 

Doctor  :  I  asked  the  child  where  she  wanted 
to  go.  u  I  didn't  want  to  go  anywhere,"  she  said. 
"  I  did  not  go  down  there  myself.  I  was  only 
there  all  at  once."  I  asked  her  if  she  remembered 
dreaming  anything.  u  Yes,"  she  said.  "  Every 
night  I  dream  and  always  the  same  thing.  1  think 
I  am  with  mv  grandfather  and  I  hear  the  fir  trees 
roaring,  and  I  think  now  the  stars  are  sparkling  in 
the  sky,  and  I  run  swiftly  and  open  the  door  of 
the  hut  and  it  is  so  beautiful  there,  but  when  I 
wake  I  am  always  in  Frankfort. 

Mr.  Seseman  :  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the 
child  is  homesick  ? 

Doctor  :  I  mean  to  tell  you  the  child  should 
be  sent  home  to  her  grandfather  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Seseman  :   Klara  will  be  heart-broken. 

Doctor  :  Klara  must  be  sent  to  this  wonderful 
place  next  summer,  mv  friend.  Who  knows 
what  good  it  might  do  her? 

Mr.  Seseman  :  Ah,  that  is  a  wonderful  plan. 
Well,  now  ;  the  ghost  mystery  is  settled.  We 
can  go  to  our  beds  and  sleep  in  peace  and  to- 
morrow the  child  shall  start  for  the  place  she  is 
always  dreaming  of.  (They  go  out  and  some  one 
sings  a  slumber  song.) 

( Once  more  vou  see  the  grandfather  s  hut  on  the 
high  mountain.  Grandfather  and  Heidi  before  the 
hut.) 

Heidi  :  Grandfather,  how  long  is  it  since  I 
came  from  Frankfort  ? 

Grandfather  :   Three  months. 

Heidi  :  Grandfather,  do  you  think  they  will 
come  to-day  ? 

Grandfather  :   Perhaps. 

Heidi  :    I  think   I  see  them  far  down  the  moun- 
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tain.  Yes,  ic  is  the  grandmother,  and  there  behind 
her  is  Klara.  O  grandfather,  thev  will  soon  be 
here  !  O  let  us  have  breakfast  here,  out  of  doors, 
so  it  will  be  all  readv  for  them  when  they  come 
(  She  hurries  about,  sets  table,  etc.  The  Grandfather 
sings.       The  Grandmother  and  Klara  come  in.) 

Grandmother  :  Dear  little  child.  How  glad 
we  are  to  see  vou  ! 

Klara:  It  seems  a  thousand  vears  since  I  said 
goodbve  to  vou. 

Grandmother  :  \1\  dear  grandfather  what  a 
splendid  situation  \ou  have  here.  A  king  might 
envy  you. 

Klara  :  Oh,  how  beautiful  it  is.  1  should 
like  to  stay  here. 

Grandfather  :  Come,  let  us  have  some  break- 
fast. Here  are  bowls  of  goats'  milk,  wheaten 
cakes,  and  toasted  cheese. 

Klara  :  (  Tasting  the  milk. )  I  never  tasted  any- 
thing so  good  before.  Grandmamma,  if  I  could 
onlv  stay  ! 

Grandfather  :  I  have  an  idea,  if  the  grand- 
mamma will  listen  to  me  and  not  be  opposed  to 
the  plan,  I  think  if  we  could  keep  the  little 
daughter  up  here  a  while  she  would  gain  strength. 
There  are  so  manv  shawls  and  wraps  that  we 
could  easily  make  a  bed  with  them  and  1  will  take 
care  of  the  child  with  pleasure. 

Grandmother:  My  dear  uncle,  you  are  a 
wonderful  man.  I  was  just  saying  to  myself, 
kl  Wouldn't  a  stay  up  here  give  the  child  real 
strength." 

Klara  :  Then  I  shall  go  up  to  the  pasture  with 
the  goats  and  see  the  lovely  flowers  and  hear  the 
robber  bird. 

Grandfather  :  Yes,  we  can  wheel  you  up 
there  in  your  chair. 

Grandmother:  And  I  will  come  to  see  you 
whenever  you  need  me.  How  is  the  good  grand- 
mother, Heidi,  for  whom  you  saved  the  rolls  ? 

Heidi:  She  is  very  well  in  the  warm  summer 
weather,  but  in  the  winter  her  bedclothes  are  too 
thin  and  her  head  goes  down  hill  on  the  bed. 

Grandmother  :  We  must  see  about  that.  I 
will  send  her  a  bed  with  some  nice  fat  pillows. 

Heidi  :    O  Grandmother,  will  you  r 

Grandmother  :  Of  course,  and  you  have  not 
asked  what  is  in  the  big  basket.  It  is  filled  with 
soft  rolls  and  many  good  things  for  the  grand- 
mother. 

Heidi  :  Dear  Grandmother,  I  can  never  thank 
vou  enough. 

Grandfather:  Let  us  go  into  the  hut  now 
and  make  Klara's  bed  on  the  soft  hay.  (  They  go 
in.      Enter  Peter.) 

Peter  :  Now  that  these  people  from  Frankfort 
have  come  I  shall  not  see  Heidi.      I  wish  thev  had 


stayed  away.  What  is  that  over  by  the  goat's 
shed  :  It  must  be  the  wheel  chair  the  crippled 
child  is  to  ride  in.  If  it  should  be  broken  the  child 
could  not  go  to  the  pasture  with  Heidi  and  me  ; 
I  think  I'll  go  and  look  at  it.  {He  goe>  out.  The 
others  come  out  of  the  hut.) 

Grandmother:  Well,  grandfather,  and  vou 
children,  since  vou  are  so  comfortable  here,  I  think 
I'll  go  back  to  the  village  and  send  word  to  mv 
son,  Klara's  father,  how  well  everything  is  ar- 
ranged. 

Klara  :  Goodbye,  Grandmother,  we  will  write 
vou  every  day.  (Grandmother  kisses  the  two  chil- 
dren ana  goes  out.)  Heidi,  will  vou  see  if  my 
wheel  chair  is  safe  by  the  goat  shed  :  I  shall  want 
to  ride  in  it  to  the  pasture. 

Heidi  :  Why,  Klara  it  is  gone,  gone,  the  wind 
must  have  blown  it  far  down  the  mountain.  I 
can  see  a  little  heap  of  yellow  that  must  be  the 
wood,  and  of  red  that  must  be  the  cushions,  far 
down  the  mountain. 

Klara  :  Oh,  Oh  !  then  I  cannot  go  to  the  pas- 
ture. 

Grandfather  :  What  is  this  you  cannot  go  to 
the  pasture  : 

Klara  :  My  chair  has  blown  down  the  moun- 
tain and  is  broken. 

Grandfather  :  We  will  go  just  the  same,  for 
I  will  carry  you  when  you  are  tired.  {They  go  into 
the  hut.) 

Heidi  :  Nobody  believes  such  a  thing.  The 
Grandmother  in  Frankfort  knew  it  wasn't  true. 
She  told  me  I  ought  not  to  believe  it  either.  Now 
I  will  teach  you  to  read.  I  know  how  \  ery  well. 
You  must  learn  now  once  for  all  and  then  vou 
must  read  to  your  grandmother. 

Peter  :   Don't  want  to. 

Heidi  :  Then  I  will  tell  what  will  happen  if  you 
never  learn  anything.  Your  mother  has  already- 
said  twice  that  you  should  go  to  Frankfort  and 
learn  something,  and  I  know  very  well  where  the 
bovs  go  to  school  there.  Klara  showed  me  the 
frightfully  big  house  when  we  were  out  driving. 
There  thev  don't  go  merely  when  they  are  boys, 
but  just  the  same  when  they  get  to  be  great  big 
men.  I  saw  that  myself,  and  then  you  mustn't 
suppose  there  is  onlv  one  teacher  there,  as  we  have 
here,  and  such  a  kind  one.  Whole  rows,  ever  so 
many  together,  are  always  going  into  the  house, 
and  all  of  them  are  dressed  in  black  as  if  thev  were 
going  to  church,  and  thev  have  high  black  hats  on 
their  heads. 

Peter  :   Then  I  will   learn  now. 

Heidi  :  That  is  good.  I  will  run  in  doors  and 
get  the  book.  (Comes  back  with  book.)  Now  spell 
out  the  sentence. 
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Peter  :  If  A,  B,  C,  you  do  not  know  before 
tl  e  school  board  vou  shall  go.      1  will  not  go. 

Hltdi  :    Where  : 

Peter  :    Before  the  School  Board. 

Heidi:  Then  try  to  learn  the  three  letters  and 
vou  won't  have  to  go. 

Peter  :  A,  B,  C  —  A,  B,  C,— A,  B,  C — 

Heidi:  Now  vou  know  these.  I  will  read  the 
rest  of  the  verses  to  vou.  D,  E,  F,  G,  must 
smoothly  fly  or  else  misfortune  will  be  nigh.  If 
H,  I,  J,  K,  are  forgot  misfortune  is  upon  the  spot. 
Whoe'er  on  L,  M,  still  will  stumble  must  pav  a 
fine  and  then  feel  humble.  There's  something 
bad  and  if  vou  knew  vou'd  quicklv  learn  N,  O,  P, 
Q.  If  still  on  R,  S,  T,  vou  halt  no  harm  that 
comes  will  be  your  fault.  If  ever  vou  mix  U  and 
V  you'll  go  where  you'll  not  like  to  be. 

Peter  :   You'll  see  if  I  will. 

Heidi:  If  now  vou  fail  to  know  the  W,  there 
hangs  a  stick  and  it  will  trouble  vou. 

Peter  :   There  isn't  any. 

Heidi  :  Yes,  there  is.  Don't  vou  know  what 
grandfather  has  in  the  chest?  A  stick  as  big 
around  as  mv  arm,  and  when  he  takes  it  out  he 
can  say,  Behold  the  stick  and  it  wili  trouble  vou. 
If  you  the  letter  X  forget,  for  vou  no  supper 
will  be  set. 

Peter  :    Who  said  that  I  should  forget  ? 

Heidi  :  If  vou  on  Y  to-day  delav,  with  scorn 
and  shame  you'll  go  away.  Who  hesitates  upon 
the  Z  with  the  Hottentots  shall  be. 

Peter  :  Yes,  when  nobody  knows  where  they 
are. 

Heidi  :  Grandfather  knows.  Just  wait  and  I 
will  ask  him  right  away  where  thev  are. 

Peter  :   Wait. 

Heidi  :    What  is  the  matter  ? 

Peter  :  Nothing.  Come  back  and  I  will  learn 
it  all. 

Heidi:    Do  vou  know  the  first  three  letters5 

Peter:   A.  B.  C. 

Heidi:   Good.      You  can  go  home  now. 

Peter  :   You  will  come  with  me  to-morrow  ? 

Heidi:  Yes. 

Peter  :   The  stranger  child  will  not  come  ? 

Heidi:  Yes,  she  will.  (Peter  groans  and  goes  off.) 
The  sun  is  setting.  I  must  run  inside  and  tell 
Klara.  She  can  see  the  sunset  from  the  bed 
where  she  lies.  (She  goes  in.  Dance  of  the  Sunset 
clouds.      Enter  Klara  and  Heidi.) 

Klara  :  It  is  a  month  to-dav  since  I  came,  and 
O  Heidi,  to  think  I  shall  never  need  my  crutches 
again.  Grandmother  will  be  beside  herself  for 
joy,  and  how  can  I  wait  to  see  my  father? 

Heidi  :    Here  comes  Peter. 

Peter  :   A  letter. 

Heidi  :   (Taking  it.)      It  is  for  you,  Klara. 


Klar.a  :  ^Opening  and  reading)  Dear  children, 
how  good  of  you  to  write  me  everv  day.  I  feel 
just  as  if  I  were  with  vou  on  the  mountain  from 
the  time  you  wake  up  and  look  out  at  the  sun 
rising  above  the  snow  peaks  till  it  sets  and  the 
moon  comes  in  the  quiet  sky  to  shine  down  on  the 
hut  and  the  fir  trees.  Now  my  children,  I  am 
coming  to  see  you  Thursday  morning.  Heidi, 
ask  the  grandfather  what  day  it  is. 

Heidi  :   It  is  Thursday. 

Klara  :  Then  she  will  soon  be  here.  We 
must  begin  to  look  for  her. 

Heidi  :  When  vou  see  her  cominu;  vou  will  uet 
up  and  walk  without  vour  crutches. 

Klara  :    Yes,  indeed  I  will. 

Grandfather  :  (Coming  out  of  the  hut  afar  off, 
with  beautiful  dowers  which  he  places  beneath  the  fir 
tree.)  So  the  dear  grandmother  will  soon  be  here. 
There  is  a  white  horse  now  coming  up  the  valley. 
Perhaps  it  is  she. 

Klara  :   It  is  she. 

Heidi  :    Let  us  go  to  meet  her.      (  They  go.) 

Grandfather  :  This  will  be  the  happiest  day 
the  good  old  lady  has  known  for  a  long  time.  I 
must  put  some  flowers  under  the  fir  tree  in  honor 
o f  h e  r  visit.      (  Enter  Gra ndmother  and  two  children . ) 

Grandmother:  Klara,  to  see  vou  walking 
without  your  cruiches  is  the  most  wonderful  thing 
that  has  happened  to  me  for  years. 

Klara  :  Sit  down,  Grandmother,  and  we  will 
tell  you  all  about  it. 

Grandmother:  How  do  vou  do,  sir?  How 
can  we  ever  thank  you  ?  This  is  the  result  of 
your  care. 

Grandfather  :  I  am  well  repaid.  The  chil- 
dren will  tell  you  how  it  came  about. 

Heidi  :  It  was  all  because  Klara's  wheel  chair 
ran  down  the  mounain  and  was  broken  in  pieces: 

Klara  :  The  good  grandfather  carried  me  in 
his  arms  to  the  great  pasture  and  left  Heidi  and 
Peter  and  me  alone  with  the  goats. 

Heidi:  I  longed  so  to  see  the  golden  roses  that 
I  asked  Klara  if  she  would  excuse  me  if  I  went. 
Then  when  I  got  there  it  was  so  beautiful  that  I 
could  not  bear  that  she  should  not  see  it.  She  had 
not  brought  her  crutches,  so  Peter  and  I  lifted  her 
to  her  feet,  then  we  held  her  up,  and  she  began 
to  walk. 

Klara  :   After  that  I  could  always  walk. 

Grandmother  :  1  must  write  a  telegram  to 
your  father  to  come  at  once.  This  good  news 
must  not  be  kept  from  him  a  moment.  (She  writes. 
Enter  Air.  Seseman.) 

Mr.  Seseman  :  I  thought  I  would  give  vou  all 
a  surprise.      Where  is  Klara? 

Klara  :   Father,  don't  you  know  me  ? 

Mr.  Seseman  :      Klara,  is  it  reallv  you  f      You 
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are  so  plump  and  so  rosy.  Oh,  mv  dear,  I  should 
never  have  known  von. 

Grandmother  :  Mv  dear  son,  the  surprise  vuu 
have  given  us  is  a  tine  one,  but  ours  is  better,  is 
it  not  ; 

Mr.  Seseman  :   Yes,  indeed,  mother. 

Grandmother  :  Now  meet  the  grandfather, 
who  is  our  greatest  benefactor. 

Mr.  Seseman  :  I  can  never  thank  \ou  enough, 
and  here  is  little  Heidi  fresh  and  blooming  as  a 
rose.  Come,  sir,  walk  apart  with  me.  I  must 
have  a  word  with  vou  alone. 

Grandmother  (seeing  the flnvers  under  the  tree): 
How  exquisite  '  How  wonderful  !  What  a  sisjht  ! 
Heidi,  did  vou  put  these  here  ? 

Heidi  :    No,  no,  I  reallv  did  not. 

Klara  :  It  is  like  that  up  in  the  pasture,  grand- 
mamma, and  even  more  beautiful.  But  just  guess 
who  brought  the  flowers  to  vou. 

Grandmother  :  Who  is  that  creeping  along 
under  the  hr  trees  : 

Heidi  :  Whv  it  is  Peter.  He  must  have  put 
the  flowers  there. 

Grandmother  :  Come,  mv  lad,  come  here 
quickly,  and  don't  be  afraid.  (Peter  comes  hanging 
his  head.)  There  now,  what  is  there  to  be  fright- 
ened ahout  ?  There  now,  tell  me  if  vou  did  this? 
( Peter  does  not  see  where  she  is  pointing,  i 

Peter  (trembling)  :   Yes. 

Grandmother  :  What  is  there  to  be  fright- 
ened about : 

Peter  :  Because,  because  it  is  broken  to  pieces 
and  never  can  be  made  whole  again. 

Grandmother  (to  the  Grandfather  who  has  come 
in)  :  Mv  dear  sir,  is  the  poor  bov  reallv  out  of  his 
mind  ? 

Grandfather  :  Not  in  the  least,  not  in  the 
least.  The  boy  is  the  wind  that  blew  awav  the 
wheel  chair  and  now  he  is  expecting  the  punish- 
ment which  he  well  deserves. 

Grandmother  :  But  whv  should  he  harm  one 
who  never  harmed  him  ?      I  cannot  believe  it. 

Grandfather  :  You  mav  well  believe  it.  He 
thought  fClara  could  not  go  to  the  pasture  if  she 
did  not  have  the  chair,  and  then  he  would  have 
Heidi  to  himself.  He  reallv  deserves  to  be  pun- 
ished. 

Grandmother:  No,  no,  my  dear  sir,  we  must 
not  punish  the  poor  fellow  any  further.  One  must 
be  iust.  Strange  people  came  here  from  Frank- 
fort and  he  thought  thev  would  take  awav  his 
Heidi  again  or  that  he  would  not  have  her  to  him- 


self. He  was  angry,  you  see,  and  we  are  all  foolish 
when  we  are  angn  Come  here,  mv  boy,  and 
listen  to  me.  You  sent  the  chair  down  the 
mountain  ; 

Peter  :   Yes. 

Grandmother  :  That  was  a  wicked  deed  and 
you  knew  it  well.  You  knew  vou  deserved  a 
punishment,  and  in  order  not  to  receive  one  vou 
had  to  cover  up  what  vou  had  done.  But  vou 
see  whoever  does  a  wicked  thing  and  thinks  no  one 
knows  anything  about  it  is  mistaken.  When  a 
person  wants  to  conceal  a  wicked  deed  he  wakens 
a  little  watchman  who  has  a  little  sword  with 
which  he  always  pricks  the  person  so  that  he  has 
no  rest  and  he  is  no  longer  happy.  Is  that  so, 
Peter  ; 

Peter  :   Yes,  it  is. 

Grandmother  :  Well  the  next  time  you  desire 
to  do  something  wicked  think  of  the  little  watch- 
man with  the  little  sword  that  pricks  vou.  Will 
vou,  Peter  : 

Peter  :    Yes,  I  will. 

Grandmother  :  That  is  good.  Now  vou 
must  have  something  pleasant  to  remember  the 
people  from  Frankfort  bv.  What  would  vou 
like  ? 

Peter  (hesitating  a  long  time)  :  I  should  like  ten 
pennies. 

Grandmother:  (Laughing  hear  tils.)  You 
shall  have  it,  my  boy.  I  will  put  it  in  my  will. 
Do  vou  hear,  mv  son  ?  To  goatherd  Peter  ten 
cents  a  week  as  long  as  he  li\es. 

Peter  :  Thank  God.  I  must  tell  mv  mother. 
(He  goes  leaping  awav.) 

Grandmother  :  What  leaps  and  bounds  !  He 
will  fall  over  the  cliff.  (She  runs  out  after  him  fol- 
lowed b\  Heidi  and  Klara. 

Mr.  Seseman  :  Mv  dear  sir,  for  many  long 
years  I  have  had  no  real  happiness.  What  was 
all  mv  money  to  me  when  I  looked  at  my  poor 
child.  Dear  friend,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much 
I    thank   vou.      Is   there   anything   vou  wish   for? 

Grandfather  :  I  am  no  longer  a  young  man. 
I  should  like  to  feel  that  the  child  Heidi  would 
never  want  a  home. 

Mr.  Seseman:  That  she  never  shall,  but,  good 
friend,  we  have  all  of  us  many  years  to  live  yet. 
However,  here  is  mv  hand,  vou  have  your  request 
granted.  The  child  shall  never  want  a  home. 
(Grandmother  and  children  come  in.)  Well,  now, 
suppose  we  all  go  up  to  the  goat  pasture. 

THE    END. 
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Editorial 

When  a  person  is  on  board  ship  he  knows  that 
he  is  travelling  to  a  certain  place.  If  he  falls  over- 
board he  clings  to  anything  that  will  keep  his  head 
above  water,  and  kicks  with  his  feet  and  struggles 
with  his  arms  to  hasten  his  progress  toward 
shore.  Perhaps  he  is  carried  to  China  or  to  the 
East  Indies  where  he  has  to  perform  hard  menial 
labor  to  earn  sufficient  money  to  continue  his 
journey.  If  he  is  in  earnest  he  will  perform  the 
labor  and  use  the  monev  to  carry  himself  toward 
his  destined  goal. 

Perhaps  he  is  carried  to  Africa  and  goes  with 
hunters  of  big  game  into  the  jungles — but  always, 
whether  he  sees  the  stars  through  the  interlacings 
of  tropical  foliage  like  jewels  in  a  velvet  mantle  or 
shining  coldly  bright  like  silver  nails  in  an  ebony 
vault  above  the  arctic  snows,  always  he  knows 
those  stars  will  one  day  shine  for  him  above  the 
"  Land  of  Hearts'  Desire." 


Now  this  "  Land  of  Hearts'  Desire "  is  a 
place  where  "  the  poem  of  creation  is  uninter- 
rupted," where  nothing  stagnates,  where  work 
does  not  mean  weariness  and  where  pleasure  is 
not  necessarily  the  fruit  of  pain. 

This  "Land  of  Hearts'  Desire"  really  lies  in 
the  realm  of  mind  and  philosophers  tell  us  one  can 
attain  to  it  in  a  dungeon  or  a  desert.  They 
further  tell  us  when  we  have  attained  that  the  walls 
of  the  dungeon  will  disappear  and  the  sands  of  the 
desert  will  blossom,  but  we  are  admonished  then 
to  be  eternally  watchful  lest  other  walls  be  built 
and  to  keep  the  fertile  ground  well  watered  lest  it 
again  lapse  into  a  desert. 

To  reach  this  longed  for  land  some  choose  to 
travel  by  train  and  some  by  motor,  others  by 
steamship,  and  many  a  one  toils  there  along  the 
dusty  road  of  life  afoot,  but  none  should  seek  to 
travel  it  alone.  The  roughest  climb  becomes  less 
toilsome  when  the  good  comrade  tells  a  noble  tale 
or  sings  a  merry  song,  the  fall  over  a  precipice 
does  not  mean  death  when  the  hand  above  flings 
down  a  well  woven  rope  and  when  the  land  is 
reached  its  joys  are  doubled  and  trebled  a  hundred- 
fold by  being  shared. 

In  the  "  Land  of  Hearts'  Desire"  there  is  op- 
portunity for  all  who  will  take  it.  There  is  equal 
sharing  of  work  as  well  as  play.  It  is  the  unequal 
sharing  that  makes  the  land  such  a  far  country  for 
most  of  us.  One's  desire  is  instinctively  to  reach 
a  place  where  he  will  not  have  any  unpleasant 
work  to  do,  forgetting  that  so  long  as  he  is  caus- 
ing anyone  to  do  that  work  for  him  the  land  can- 
not be  reached. 

The  S.  E.  G.  Club  and  the  Paul  Revere  Pot- 
tery exist  to  give  opportunity  for  sharing  all  to- 
gether of  work  and  play.  To  the  end  that  an  acre 
of  ground  on  Nottingham  Hill  may  be  an  acre  in 
the  "  Land  of  Hearts'  Desire"  where  work  shall 
go  on  happily,  where  there  shall  be  time  to  plant 
beautiful  gardens  and  hedges,  to  play  tennis  and  to 
practice  archery,  as  well  as  to  wash  dishes,  scrub 
floors,  mix  glazes  and  fire  kilns.  To  the  end  that 
that  acre  shall  be  as  sacred  to  the  hearts  of  our 
members  as  the  round  table  was  to  King  Arthur's 
knights,  and  that  each  shall  strive  to  save  it  from 
scar  or  blemish,  that  each  shall  rightly  be  proud  of 
his  connection  with  it  and  shall  loyally  strive  to 
make  it  in  verity  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the 
"  Land  of  Hearts'  Desire." 

We  can  afford  to  have  a  larger  number  of  com- 
rades with  us  and  there  must  be  many  who  would 
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like  the  opportunity  of  joining  a  club  which  offers 
real  problems  to  think  out,  real  tasks  to  be  per- 
formed. The  time  will  undoubtedly  come  when 
our  limit  will  be  reached,  as  we  do  not  aspire  to  so 
large  a  membership  that  we  cease  to  be  on  a  foot- 
ing of  comradeship — but  that  time  has  not  vet  come 
and  therefore  let  us  give  publicilv  to  the  invitation 
to  know  more  about  our  doings  and  to  join  our 
organization. 

Ten  vears  ago  the  name  S.  E.  G.  meant  a  storv 
hour  group  allowed  the  use  of  a  room    in  the  In- 


dustrial School.  To-day  it  means  an  S.  E.  G. 
group,  six  groups  of  vounger  children  all  financed 
by  the  S.  E.  G.  and  for  the  first  time  in  Boston, 
given  the  use  of  beautiful  Club  rooms  in  a  Library 
building.  It  means  the  Paul  Revere  Pottery,  the 
S.  E.  G.  Bowl  Shop,  and  several  summer  shops,  it 
means  the  use  of  a  beautiful  camp  which  we  hope 
vet  to  finance  ourselves,  it  means  and  it  must  ever 
mean  to  everv  member  old  and  voung  :  Love, 
Courtesy,  and  Happiness;  Sincerity,  Equality,  and 
Growth. 


THE    NORTH   END 


Boston  Harbor 

Catherine   M.   Casassa 

Who  the  first  discoverers  of  Boston  Harbor 
were  is  not  known.  Some  historians  state  it  was 
probably  discovered  by  the  Northmen.  There 
was  no  attempt,  however,  to  establish  a  plantation 
within  the  bay  until  after  the  settlement  of  Ply- 
mouth bv  the  Pilgrims  in  1620.  About  a  \  ear 
after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  they  started  on 
an  expedition  under  Captain  Miles  Standish  to  an 
Indian  nation  called  Massachusetts,  inhabiting 
Boston  and  vicinity.  Accompanied  by  two  In- 
dians as  guides,  thev  visited  several  Indian  colonies 
along  Massachusetts  Bay,  exploring  the  country, 
trading  with  the  natives,  etc.  This  is  the  first 
recorded  exploration  of  Boston  Harbor.  Various 
attempts  for  permanent  settlement  were  made,  but 
each  failed,  chieflv  because  of  conflict  with  the 
natives.  It  was  not  until  April,  1630,  that  a  fleet 
of  fourteen  vessels  set  sail  from  England  and  began 
the  permanent  settlement  of  the  coast  of  Boston 
Harbor,  some  settling  at  Dorchester,  others  at 
Mattapan,  Charlestown,  and  finally  Boston.  In 
a  previous  article  I  have  given  a  brief  account  of 
the  early  history  of  this  settlement.  I  shall  here 
tell  briefly  the  past  and  present  history  of  the 
harbor,  including  a  few  of  its  more  important 
islands,  lights,  etc. 

The  following  ancient  description  of  the  harbor 
will  give  the  reader  a  fair  iaea  of  how  it  was 
viewed  bv  our  ancestors  : 

"  This  harbor  is  made  by  a  great  company  of 
islands  whose  high  cliffs  shoulder  out  the  boister- 
ous seas,  vet  may  easily  deceive  an  unskillful  pilot, 
presenting;  many  fair  openings  and  broad  sounds 
which  afford  too  shallow  water  for  any  ships, 
though  navigable  for  boats  and  small  pinnances. 
It  is  a  safe  and  pleasant  harbor  within,  having  but 
one  common  and  safe  entrance,  and  that  not  very 


broad ;  there  is  scarce  room  for  three  ships  to 
come  in  '  board-and-board  '  at  a  time,  but  being 
once  in,  there  is  room  for  the  anchorage  of  five 
hundred  ships." 

It  is,  indeed,  an  interesting  change  which  has 
taken  place  during  nearly  three  centuries  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  settlement  here,  and  one 
can  hardly  believe,  as  one  sails  down  the  harbor 
to-dav,  that  it  is  the  same  harbor  and  the  same 
islands  at  which  our  Pilgrim  ancestors  M  moored 
their  clumsv  craft  before  the  darkness  fell." 

Starting  from  Rowe's  Wharf, looking  toward  the 
northwest  is  Charlestown.  Toward  the  water's 
edge  on  the  easterly  end  is  the  Navy  Yard.  The 
point  of  land  on  which  this  is  situated  separates 
the  Charles  and  Mystic  Rivers  which  here  form  a 
junction  to  enter  the  harbor. 

To  the  northeast  is  a  large  island  called  East 
Boston,  first  settled  by  William  Noddle  in  1629, 
before  Boston  was  founded,  and  known  as  Noddle's 
Island.  In  the  early  days  this  was  privately  owned, 
and  contained  663  acres  of  land,  together  with 
contiguous  flats  to  low  water  mark.  It  was 
"laved  to  Boston"  in  March,  1636,  and  is  still 
a. part  of  the  city,  being  connected  with  the  main 
land  by  bridges,  and  by  the  "  East  Boston  tunnel." 

Looking  to  the  southward,  we  see  a  long  neck 
of  land,  South  Boston.  This  was  used  by  the 
early  settlers  for  their  cattle.  The  high  part  of 
this  neck  is  known  as  Dorchester  Heights,  which 
figured  so  prominently  in  the  evacuation  of  Boston, 
March  17,  1774. 

Following  what  is  known  as  the  main  ship 
channel,  going  southeasterly,  is  Bird  Island  Shoal 
to  the  left,  the  remains  of  a  once  respectable 
island,  composed  of  gravel  and  loose  stones,  visible 
only  at  low  tide.  The  island  was  used  sometimes 
as  a  place  for  execution  and  burial  of  pirates  in 
olden  times. 

The  next  island  to  the  southeast  is  Governor's 
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or  Winthrop's  Island,  so  called  because  it  was  put  to  any  remunerative  purpose,  and  is  used  to 
granted  to  Governor  Winthrop  in  1632  bv  the  some  extent  for  recreation  purposes. 
Colonial  Legislature.  The  island  continued  in  About  three-fourths  of  a  mile  northeast  of 
the  possession  ot  the  Winthrop  family  until  1808,  Apple  Island  is  a  very  irregularly  shaped  island 
when  a  portion  of  it  was  sold  to  the  government  called  Snake  Island,  of  comparatively  little  value, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  tort,  which  was  called  seldom  visited  and  rarelv  mentioned. 
Fort  Warren,  in  respect  to  General  Joseph  War-  We  now  reach  the  entrance  to  the  President's 
ren.  That  name  was  subsequently  transferred  to  Road,  called  in  olden  times,  King's  Road, 
the  fort  on  George's  Island.  The  new  fort  which  Directly  toward  the  south  is  Thompson's  Island, 
later  was  erected  on  Governor's  Island  was  called  This  was  considered  one  of  the  best  cuhnated  and 
Fort  Winthrop,  iii  remembrance  ot  the  first  gov-  most  fruitful  islands,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
ernor  to  whom  it  was  granted.  The  L  nited  States  settled  places  in  Boston  Harbor,  having  been 
took  possession  of  it  in  1833.  The  island  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  David  Thompson  some  years 
owned  by  the  United  States,  but  in  1902  Congress  previous  to  the  settlement  of  Boston.  In  1834 
authorized  its  use  as  a  park  by  the  city.  Nothing  the  island  was  purchased  for  S6,0C0  by  the  Boston 
was  done  until  191 1,  when  the  Park  Department  Farm  School  Association,  and  in  1835  this  insti- 
began  making  improvements  there,  for  which  tution  united  with  the  Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent 
S20,ooo  was  appropriated.  The  island  has  been  Bovs,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  home  where 
used  at  times  for  camping  parties,  when  the  harbor  boys  could  learn  farming  and  receive  a  good  corn- 
police  didn't  object,  but  as  the  government  may  mon  school  education.  The  island  v\  as  annexed 
want  the  use  of  the  island  at  any  time,  it  is  not  to  Boston  in  March,  1834,  and  is  still  occupied  by 
now  used  for  any  particular  purpose.  the  Farm  School. 

Passing  Fort  Winthrop,  the  next  island  directly  Nearby   is    Moon    Island,  containing    about    30 

opposite  is  Castle  Island,  tor  many  years  a  staunch  acres    of  land,   used    from    time    immemorial    for 

defender  of  the  city,  located  between  the  city  and  pasturage,  and  taken  by  right   of  eminent  domain 

any    threatening    enemy,    and    the     most    ancient  in  1879  by  the  city.      It  is  still  the  property  of  the 

military    post    in    the   United    States.      Very   soon  city  and  the  present  point  of  discharge  of  the  main 

after  the  settlement  of  Boston,  the  civil  authorities  drainage  system. 

began  to  consider  the  question  of  erecting  defences  Continuing  down  President's  Road,  looking 
in  the  harbor.  For  this  purpose,  in  1633,  on  the  southerly,  is  a  peculiarly  shaped  island  called  Spec- 
rising  hill  of  the  island,  was  built  what  was  known  tacle  Island,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  pair  of 
as  u  The  Castle."  This  was  made  first  with  mud  spectacles,  formed  by  two  peninsulas  connected  by 
walls,  and  later  replaced  with  pine  trees  and  earth,  short  bar.  Upon  this  island  began  the  quarantine 
These  soon  decayed,  and  walls  of  brick  were  sub-  history  of  the  city  of  Boston,  for  in  17 20  there 
stituted.  In  1673  tne  Castle  was  destroyed  by  was  completed  upon  Spectacle  Island  a  "public 
fire  and  was  rebuilt  in  1674,  and  again  reccn-  hospital  for  the  reception  of  such  as  shall  be 
structed  in  1701.  finally,  the  fort  was  built  and  visited  with  contagious  sickness  in  order  to  keep 
called  Fort  Independence  in  1797.  The  present  them  from  infecting  others."  After  nearly  20 
stone  structure  was  substantially  built  in  1850.  years  use  of  this  locality  there  was  a  feeling  in  the 
The  Castle  was  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  community  that  Spectacle  Island  was  too  near 
for  thieves  and  other  convicts  from  1  785,  when  town  and  situated  among  other  occupied  lands, 
the  State  ceded  the  island  to  the  United  States,  that  it  had  no  good  road  near  it  for  anchorage  of 
until  the  State's  Prison  in  Charlestown  was  built  detained  vessels,  and  contained  moreover  about 
in  1805.  The  island  is  now  under  the  charge  of  60  acres  of  splendid  pasture  land.  In  1736  a 
the  Boston  Park  Department,  and  used  for  recrea-  Committee  was  appointed  to  sell  the  land  on 
tion  purposes.  Spectacle  Island,  and  the   following  year  the  quar- 

Apple  Island   is  about   one   mile   distant  to  the  amine  hospital  was  removed  to   Rainsford  Island, 

northeast  of  Governor's  Island.      This   is  a  small  In     1914    the   city    purchased    most    of  Spectacle 

round  island,  almost   perfect   in   shape  and   gently  Island,   for   a   refuse     destructor   sight.      A    small 

rising  from  its  shores  to  the   centre.      In  the  early  portion  of  it  is  owned  by  the  United  States,  occu- 

davs  this  island  belonged  to  the  city  and  was  used  pied  bv  the  Range  Lights,  one  a  flashing  white  and 

for  the  pasturing  of  sheep  and   cattle,  but  because  the   other    a   flashing    red    light,    in    white    conical 

of  its  rich  soil,  and  other  advantages,  became  pop-  towers,  both  built  in   1903. 

ular  before  the  Revolution   as   a  marine  residence.  Rainsford    Island    is    nearly  one   mile   long    and 

It  later  fell  into  private  ownership,  and  after  many  very  narrow,  containing   in    all    about  11  acres   of 

years  of  neglect,  was  again   purchased  by  the  city  ground.      The   first  white  resident   there   seems  to 

in   1867,  for  the  sum   of  S3, 750.      It  is  not  now  have  been    Elder   Ravnsford    who    purchased   the 
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island  from   the   Indians   and   lived   therewith   his  at  low  tide  appears  to  be  an  extensive  shoal.     This 

family    until     1680.      The    property    then   passed  shoal  is  what  remains  of  a  once  respectable  island, 

through  many  hands  until    1737    when  the  Select-  called    Nix's    Mate.       The   legend    is   that   Nix's 

men  of  Boston  bought  it  and  erected  there  a  suit-  mate  suffered  death   here   for  the  supposed  murder 

able  and  convenient   house   to   be   used  as  a  public  of  his   master.      He   proclaimed   his   innocence  to 

hospital,   and    the    island   was   used    in    place    of  the  last,  and  predicted  that  in  proof  of  it  the  whole 

Spectacle   Island   as   the    quarantine   establishment  island   would    be   destroyed.      To-day    nothing   te- 

until  1852.      In  1858  the  State  took  possession  of  mains    of   it   but   the    shoal    on    which    stands    the 

Rainsford  for   a   home  for  paupers,  and  $100,000  curious  obelisk  as  a  warning  to  one  of  the  greatest 

were   spent   in   buildings   and   improvements.      At  dangers  of  the  harbor. 

the  close   of   1866  the   state   institution  was  aban-  About  three-fourths  of  a  mile   southeast   of  the 

doned,     the     officers     discharged,      and      inmates  Mate  lies  Gallop's  Island,  called  after  John  Gallop. 

removed.      In     1871    the    city    purchased    it    for  This  was  early  noted   as   one   of  the   most   fertile 

$40,000  and   established   there  a  City  Almshouse.  islands    in    the    harbor.      This,  too,   was   used    for 

It  to-day  contains  about    17  acres  of  ground  and  some  time  as   a    rendezvous   for  enlisted   soldiers, 

is  occupied  by  the  Suffolk  School  for  Boys.  but    as    this    became    unnecessary,    and    the    citv 

Immediately  between  Spectacle  and  Rains-  needed  more  quarantine  accommodations,  it  was 
ford  Islands  lies  Long  Island,  so  called  because  of  annexed  to  the  quarantine  establishment  in  1886. 
its  extreme  length.  It  is  nearly  two  miles  long  The  island  contains  about  twenty-five  acres,  and 
and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  It  was  is  to-day  the  property  of  the  citv,  having  been 
granted  to  Boston,  together  with  Deer  Island  and  purchased  in  i860  for  §6, 600.  It  was  leased  to 
Hog  Island  in  April,  1634,  for  the  annual  rent  of  the  United  States  in  19 15.  Very  recently  the 
two  pounds.  The  affairs  in  early  days  were  Mayor  of  Boston  has  come  to  an  agreement  with 
managed  on  this  island  precisely  as  on  Spectacle  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  whereby 
Island.  The  town  relinquished  the  island  to  the  Federal  Government  will  pay  S 1 50,000  for  the 
planters,  who  were  in  turn  to  pay  a  yearly  rent  to  quarantine  station  at  this  island,  the  formal  trans- 
be  applied  toward  the  support  of  free  schools.  fer  of  the  quarantine  having  been  made  through 
The  planters  did  not  pay,  the  constable  failed  in  the  federal  health  authorities  about  June  1st  of  the 
collecting,  and  the  island  was  sold  and  passed  into  current  year. 

private    ownership.      In    1847    tne    Long    Island  Deer  Island   lies  directly  north   of  east   head  of 

Company   bought  all    the   island   except   the  East  Long    Island.       It    is    separated    from    the    town 

Head,  built  a  wharf,  erected   Long  Island  House,  of  Winthrop   by  Shirley  Gut.      It  took  its   name 

laid  out  streets  and   started  a   real  estate  specula-  from  the  fact  that  deer  formerly  swam   there  from 

tion,  which    was   not    successful.      In     1819    the  the  mainland  and  frequently  visited   and   occupied 

lighthouse    was    erected    on    Long    Island    Head,  the   many   groves.      In    1634,  together  with    Hog 

This   equipment  was   refitted    in    1855,  and   again  Island,    Deer    Island    was    granted    to   the   citv    in 

rebuilt   in    1900.      The    lighthouse  to-day   is  120  perpetuitv.      A  little  later  the  claims   of  individual 

feet   high,   painted    white,   with    brick    tower.      It  settlers   and    several    Indians  arose,  and   finally,  in 

contains  a   fixed  white   light,  visible   for  seventeen  1847,  the   citv  took   possession    of  it   for  sanitary 

miles  on  a  clear  night.  purposes.      Deer  Island   was  originally   chosen   as 

During  the  Rebellion  the  island  was  used  as  the  site  for  the  quarantine  hospital,  but  the  project 
a  conscript  camp  and  rendezvous  for  Massachu-  was  not  consummated  until,  as  previously  men- 
setts  soldiers,  previous  to  their  being  mustered  into  tioned,  the  quarantine  hospital  was  established  at 
service.  During  the  last  century  it  was  used  Spectacle  and  Rainsford  Islands.  The  island  was 
much  for  farming,  several  families  residing  on  it.  later  occupied  by  inmates  of  the  House  of  Industry, 
To-day,  172  acres  are  owned  by  the  city,  and  the  Almshouse,  and  House  of  Reformation.  In 
occupied  by  the  Almshouse  and  Hospital.  The  1868  and  1869  appropriations  were  made  for  the 
United  States  owns  about  43  acres,  this  part  erection  of  a  building  for  a  farmhouse  and  an- 
being  occupied  by  Fort  Strong  and  the  Light-  other  for  pauper  girls.  These  were  built  in  1  86q. 
house  on  Long  Island  Head.  The  island    is  to-dav  occupied    by   the    House  of 

After  passing  Long  Island  Light,  and  about  five  Correction.  Nearly  one  hundred  acres  belong  to 
and  one-half  miles  southeasterly  from  Long  Wharf,  the  citv  ;  about  eight  acres  belong  to  the  Corn- 
appears  a  peculiarly  shaped  monument,  a  tall  mon wealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  seventy-five 
octagonal  pyramid  upon  a  square,  granite  base,  the  acres  to  the  United  States  for  harbor  defences, 
whole  about  32   feet  high,  and  resting   upon  what  For  the  further  protection  of  the  harbor  and  island, 
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a    sea   wall  was   early  erected    along   the    easterly  French    by    the    English.       The    island    contains 

shore.      Deer  Island   Light  Station,  erected   there  approximately  70  acres,  and  is  to-day  the  property 

in  1890,  consists  of  a   brown  conical   tower  on  a  of  the    United    States,    being    occupied    by    Fort 

black  cylindrical   pier.      It  contains  a   fixed   white  Standish  and  a  Government  Buoy  Station, 

light  alternating  with  a  red  flash  light.      It  is  fifty-  South  of  LovelPs  Island  lies   George's   Island, 

three  feet  high,  visible  at  a  distance  of  eleven  miles.  The  island  in  early  days  belonged  to  James  Pem- 

The  next  object  demanding  attention  is  Lovell's  berton,  and    later   received   the    name   Pemberton 

Island  which  is  three-quarters   of  a   mile  long  and  Island.      In  1825  it  passed   into  the  possession  of 

about  one-third   of  a   mile   in  width.      The   island  the  city.      The  island  lies  about   seven  miles  from 

was  first  granted  by  the  city  to   Charlestown.      It  Long  Wharf  and  contains  about  thirty-five  acres. 

was   later  sold   by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  The    side   exposed    to    the    beating  of  the    sea   is 

Caleb  Rice,  and  from  him  the  estate  passed  into  the  somewhat   protected   by  a  sea-wall      In    1833   at- 

possession  of  the  city  of  Boston  in  1825.      Owing  tempts  were   made    to    fortify   the   harbor,  and   on 

to  the  continuous  washing  away  of  the  island  and  this  island  was  built  the  strongest  defence  of  our 

the    subsequent    injury    to    the    harbor    Congress  harbor,  which    still    stands    there,  and    bears   the 

appropriated    much    money   for  the   protection   of  inscription,    "Fort   Warren,    1850."       Until   the 

the  island  by  the  erection  of  a  sea-wall  there.      It  Spanish-American  War  it  was  the  chief  point  of 

was  against   the  bar  at  the  west  head   of  Lovell's  defence  of  our  harbor.      The  island  was  also  used 

Island  that  the  French  man-of-war  "  Magnifique  "  for   rendezvous   purposes,  the  drilling  of  soldiers, 

was   sunk.      The   loss  of    this   ship   in    1782   was  prison  for  rebels,  etc.      To-day  it   is  the  property 

a     serious    loss   for    young    America.       Congress  of  the  United  States. 

built    a    74    gun    ship    called    "the    America"  at  South  of  George's  Island   is   Peddock's   Island, 

Portsmouth   in    1782.      The   vessel  was  presented  and    nearby  to  the  south  are   several  small  islands 

to   Louis  XVI  the   same  year  to   replace  the   lost  and  rather  unimportant. 

"  Magnifique,"    but     it    was    captured    from    the  rfg  fa  concluded.) 


IMMIGRATION 

Making  Good  Citizens  ™"  of  schools  °J  thhe  ?ities  ,in  *"«*  *c?  reside- 

o  Where  many  cities  had   inadequate   facilities,  pro- 

Elizabeth  M.  Anthony  visions  were  made  to  accommodate  larger  classes. 

Every  immigrant   receives   a  personal   letter    from 

The    conditions    brought   about   in  the   United  the  Bureau    urging   him    to  attend    such    schools. 

States  by  the  European  war  have  proven  that  new  At  the  end   of  this  school  yeais  the  cards  are  re_ 

measures  must  be  found  to  make  over  our  foreign  turned  to  Washington,  bearing  the  date  of  admis- 

population   into  good  American   citizens.      Twice  sion  to  school,  the  total  attendance,  previous  edu- 

in   the   past   six  years,  Congress   has  passed   a   law  cat}0,N  progress   and   ability  of  each  immigrant  to 

restricting  immigration,  chiefly   by   a  literacy  test.  reaa<  write5  and  spea\^  English, 
Presidents  Taft  and  Wilson  vetoed  these  bills,  but  xhe  women  are  not  neglected.      In  many  states 

some  of  the   old  reasons  for  believing  many  of  the  tr,ey  become  voters  with  the  naturalization  of  their 

immigrants  to   be    undesirable  are  still   good.      For  husbands.       The      naturalization     law     has    been 

instance,  these  people  are   not   always  educated  in  changed   to    include   the  name  of  the   applicant's 

their  own   countries   and    in   this  condition,  they  wife-      She  in   turn  also   receives  a  personal  letter 

clog  our  labor  market  and   are  often  an   over  tax  and  ;s  urged  to  j0;n  the  school  with  her  husband, 

on  our  ability  to  turn  them  into  good  citizens.  so    that    she    may  learn   to  conduct  an   American 

The  Bureau  of  Natural. zation  has  come  forward  home  in  wh;ch  American   standards  of  living  may 

with  a   constructive  plan   to  better  this  condition.  be    followed-      To    meet    their    needs,    simplified 

By  a  provision  of  our  naturalization  law,  the  clerk  courses   in  domestic  science  have  been  introduced 

of  every  court  sends  to  Washington,  within  thirty  into  triC  majority  of  the  night  schools, 
days,  the  name,  address,  nationality,  and  occupation  The  response  to  these  measures  has  surpassed  the 

of  every  resident   alien  who  declares  his   intention  highest  hope,  and  the  gratitude  of  foreigners  in  all 

of  becoming  a  citizen.     This  is  then   printed   on  parts  Gf  America  for  the  work  being  done  for  them 

special   "Naturalization-education   cards,"    which  js  expressed  by  thousands  of  letters  of  appreciation 

are  then  sorted  and  forwarded   to  the  superintend-  sent  to  the  Naturalization    Bureau. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Boston's  First  Schools  and  Their 

Masters 

Sadie   Guttentag 

"  At  a  general  meeting  upon  publique  notice  it 
was  then  generally  agreed  upon  that  our  brother 
Philemon  Pormort  shall  be  intreated  to  become 
schoolmaster,  for  the  teaching  and  nourtering  of 
children  among  us." 

In  the  establishment  of  the  Boston  Latin  School 
the  foundation  of  our  American  school  system  was 
laid  with  Philemon  Pormort  installed  as  teacher. 
Though  this  was  a  democratic  institution  open  to 
all  comers,  it  was  at  first  supported  by  subscrip- 
tion and  bequests.  In  1641  the  rent  of  Deer 
Island  was  appropriated  for  its  support  and  later 
the  rents  of  Spectacle  and  Long  Islands. 

The  town  of  Dorchester  lavs  claims  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  first  free  public  school  supported 
by  direct  tax  on  the  people  in  1639.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Waterhouse  became  first  master  of  this 
school.  A  graduate  of  Cambridge  University, 
England,  he  came  to  America  when  the  Civil 
War  in  England  broke  out  He  taught  for  a 
short  time  in  the  first  school-house  of  the  town, 
and  then  returned  to  England. 

In  1647  the  General  Court  enacted  a  resolve, 
which  is  the  great  charter  of  free  education  in  our 
Commonwealth. 

"That  learning  mav  not  be  buried  in  the  grave 
of  our  fathers  in  the  Commonwealth,  the  Lord 
assisting  our  endeavors,  it  is  therefore  ordered  that 
every  township  in  this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord 
hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  50  house- 
holders, shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within 
their  town  to  teach  all  such  children  as  resort  to 
him  to  write  and  read." 

Charlestown  soon  followed  in  the  steps  of  Dor- 
chester and  Boston.  The  Latin  School  was  how- 
ever the  only  public  school  in  Boston  until  1682, 
when  it  was  voted  in  town  meeting  "that  a  com- 
mittee with  the  selectmen  consider  and  provide 
one  or  more  free  schools  for  teaching  of  children 
to  write  and  cipher  within  this  town."  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  resolve,  two  free  writing  schools 
were  established.  Soon  other  schools  were  opened 
for  the  teaching  of  reading,  spelling  and  the  ele- 
ments of  English  Grammar.  In  171 1  the  first 
grammar  school  was  established  at  the  North  End 
on  North  Bennet  Street.  The  land  and  building 
were  given  bv  the  Hon.  Thomas   Hutchinson,  for 


which  gift  he  received  merely  a  vote  of  thanks. 
Mr.  Recompense  Wadsworth  was  the  first  teacher 
of  the  Eliot  School.  In  the  rear  a  writing  school 
was  built  and  called  the  North  Writing  School,  as 
the  grammar  school  was  then  known  as  the  North 
Latin  School.  This  school  with  the  Latin  School 
and  three  writing  schools  were  sufficient  to  in- 
struct all  the  boys  in  Boston  previous  to  the 
Revolution. 

Until  1789  the  schools  were  for  boys  only. 
Girls  were  permitted  to  attend  the  reading  and 
writing  schools  for  a  part  of  the  year,  but  it  was 
not  until  1828  that  thev  were  allowed  to  attend 
public  school  during  the  entire  school  year. 

The  primary  schools,  first  established  in  1818, 
were  to  fit  pupils  of  both  sexes  for  the  grammar 
schools.  At  this  time  the  need  was  also  felt  for  a 
school  where  those  not  intending  to  go  to  college 
could  receive  instructions  in  some  of  the  branches 
of  learning  then  only  taught  in  college.  To  sat- 
isfy this  need  the  English  High  School  was  estab- 
lished in  1  821  "with  the  design  of  furnishing  the 
young  men  of  this  city  who  are  not  intended  for  a 
collegiate  course  of  study,  with  the  means  of  com- 
pleting a  good  English  education."  Previous  to 
the  establishment  of  this  High  School  the  only 
training  beyond  the  grammar  school  was  to  be  le- 
ceived  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  which  had  the 
specific  purpose  of  "fitting  youths  for  the  univer- 
sity." 

Meanwhile  evening  schools  and  kindergartens 
had  been  established.  Other  reading  and  writing 
schools  had  developed  into  the  Winthrop,  Frank- 
lin, and  Brimmer  Schools. 

In  1823  the  Hancock  School  was  opened  by 
Mavor  Quincv  on  Hanover  Street.  The  first 
masters  of  the  school  were  Nathaniel  Oliver  and 
Peter  Mcintosh,  Jr.  In  1848  the  present  school 
was  dedicated  to  be  "  taught  bv  female  teachers." 
This  was  but  the  beginning  of  education  tor  girls, 
for  in  1852  a  City  Normal  School  for  the  educa- 
tion of  female  teachers  was  opened.  Three  years 
later  the  plan  was  modified  so  as  to  include  a  high 
school  for  girls,  and  was  named  the  Girls'  High 
and  Normal  School.  These  two  schools  remained 
together  until  1872  ;  but  in  1878  the  Girls'  Latin 
School  was  established,  and  remained  with  the 
Girls'  High  School  until  1907.  In  1792  the 
North  Latin  and  Writing  Schools  had  been  united 
in  a  new  building.  In  1821  the  school  became 
known  as  the  Eliot   School.      Another   new  build- 
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ing  was  erected  on  the  same  site  in  1837,  and  the 
present  building  was  dedicated  in  186c,  when  the 
Hon.  Edward  Everett  delivered  an  eloquent  ad- 
dress. Three  of  the  six  scholars  who  had  received 
Franklin  Medals  in  1792  were  also  present  on 
this  occasion. 

Any  storv  of  Boston's  schools  would  be  incom- 
plete without  a  more  detailed  account  ot  that 
cradle  of  American  education,  the  Boston  Public 
Latin  School.  An  institution  whose  "  first  master 
might  have  seen  Shakespeare  act  in  his  own  plavs  ; 
whose  second  master  preceded  John  Harvard  at 
Cambridge  bv  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,"  and 
which  is  still  a  valuable  institution,  is  worthy  of 
further  consideration. 

It  is  believed  that  John  Cotton  aided  in  its 
establishment  when  he  came  here  in  1633,  for 
two  years  later  the  school  was  founded.  His  will 
provides  that  "  under  certain  contingencies,  one- 
half  of  his  estate  should  go  to  Harvard  University 
and  one-half  to  the  Free  School  of  Boston." 

Little  is  known  of  the  first  master,  Philemon 
Pormort.  He  was  succeeded  bv  Mr.  Daniel 
Maude,  "  a  good  man,  of  a  serious  spirit,  and  of  a 
peaceable  and  quiet  disposition."  Many  masters 
succeeded,  but  until  1670  the  history  of  the  school 
is  merely  traditionary. 

In  December  of  that  year  Ezekiel  Cheever,  a 
teacher  in  Charlestown,  was  invited  to  become 
master  of  the  Latin  School.  Phillips  Brooks  has 
stated  that  there  were  three  great  masters  repre- 
senting the  three  centuries  through  which  the 
school  has  passed,  and  that  Master  Cheever  was 
the  first  of  these.  He  was  horn  in  London  in 
1614,  and  came  to  Boston  in  1637.  He  first 
taught  in  New  Haven,  Ipswich,  and  Charlestown. 
When  he  became  master  of  the  Latin  School  he 
was  fiftv-six  years  of  age,  and  during  his  thirty- 
seven  \  ears  of  mastership  he  trained  main-  of  New 
England's  distinguished  men.  Judge  Sewall  speaks 
of  him  in  his  diarv  as  "  having  labored  in  his  call- 
ing as  teacher,  skillfully,  diligently,  constantly, 
Religiously,  seventy  vears,  a  rare  instance  of 
Pietv,  Health,  Strength,  Serviceableness."  .Mas- 
ter Cheever  died  in  office,  in  1  708,  and  was  buried 
from  the  schoolhouse.  The  renoivned  Cotton 
Mather,  one  of  his  most  eminent  pupils,  said  : 
"  We  generally  concur  in  acknowledging  that  New 
England  has  never  known  a  better  teacher." 

During  the  mastership  of  Nathaniel  Williams, 
the  successor  of  Ezekiel  Cheever,  the  number  of 
pupils  increased,  so  that  often  there  were  100 
pupils  in  the  school,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
have  an  assistant. 

The   next    master,  John    Lovell,  was   the   first 


Latin  School  boy  to  return  as  master.  Phillips 
Brooks  called  him  the  second  great  master  of  the 
school.  Lovell's  son,  James,  who  was  his  assist- 
ant, was  a  strong  patriot,  while  his  father  was  a 
loyalist.  The  latter  delivered  the  first  address  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  and  the  former  the  first  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Boston  Massacre.  It  was  a 
group  of  Lovell's  boys  that  had  the  memorable 
conversation  with  General  Haldimand  about  the 
destruction  of  their  coast.  When  Boston  was 
evacuated,  John  Lovell  went  to  Halifax,  and  the 
school  was  closed  for  a  short  time,  but  was  re- 
opened under  Samuel  Hunt.  Both  Hunt  and  his 
successor  were  unsuccessful,  and  it  was  decided 
to  have  a  young  man  as  master.  Benjamin  Gouid 
was  chosen,  and  the  school  made  rapid  and  steady 
progress  under  his  control.  Among  his  students 
were  Emerson,  Adams,  Winthrcp,  and  Sumner. 

The  third  great  master  of  the  school  was  Mr. 
Gardner,  who  taught  during  the  Civil  War. 
Doubtless  his  most  eminent  pupil  was  Phillips 
Brooks.  Since  then  many  other  masters  have 
carried  on  the  progress  of  the  school,  until  to-day 
it  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Henry  Pennvpacker. 

The  first  school  building  was  opened  on  School 
Street,  near  the  site  of  Franklin  statue.  The 
second  building  was  almost  diiectly  opposite, 
where  the  Parker  House  now  is.  In  1812  a  new 
building  of  three  stories  was  erected,  and  in  1844 
the  school  moved  to  the  Bedford  Street  building, 
which  it  shared  with  the  English  High  School. 
At  present  the  Boston  Latin  School  is  situated  at 
the  corner  of  Dartmouth  Street  and  Warren 
Avenue. 

Its  object,  since  the  establishment  of  Harvard 
College,  has  been  to  prepare  hoys  for  college; 
therefore,  as  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
college  have  increased,  the  curriculum  has  broad- 
ened, so  that  to-day  it  is  very  different  from  the 
davs  of  lohn  Lovell,  when  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  Latin  School  consisted  of  the 
ability  to  read  a  few  verses  frcm  the   Bible. 

Among  the  noteworthy  graduates  are  Benjamin 
Franklin,  John  Hancock,  ex-President  Eliot  of 
Harvard,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  many  gov- 
ernors, judges,  doctors,  mayors,  and  writers. 

Few  schools  have  such  a  history,  and  we  may 
well  feel  proud  that  this  valuable  institution  is 
ours.  Thus  the  seed  sown  in  the  early  New 
England  town,  sprouted  and  grew,  fastening  its 
roots  deep  in  the  bedrock  of  the  entire  nation, 
until  to-day  we  have  highly  developed  educational 
svstems  throughout  the  United  States,  and  Boston 
mav  well  be  looked  to  as  the  nursery  of  American 
education  ! 
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Telegraphy     as     a    Vocation     for 

Women 

Sarah   VVolk 

Telegraphy  owing  to  its  nature  and  surround- 
ings is  an  excellent  occupation  for  women  to  en- 
gage in ;  the  telegraph  business  has  increased 
greatlv  during  the  last  decade.  The  number  of 
women  therein  engaged  has  been  very  materially 
augmented.  Of  course  there  are  likes  and  dislikes 
for  everv  form  of  work,  and  telegraphy  is  not  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  It  all  depends  on  whether 
or  not  the  individual  is  suited  to  the  vocation.  In 
the  particular  held  of  telegraphy  a  beginner  us- 
uallv  starts  in  a  school  or  small  telegraph  office 
where  she  learns  the  codes  and  the  process  of  mak- 
ing dots  and  dashes,  and  combining  them  to  form 
letter  and  words.  It  takes  about  six  months  to 
learn  the  work,  and  during  this  time  she  has  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  a  fairly  good  knowledge  of 
sending  and  receiving.  Then  comes  practicing  on 
a  direct  wire  in  order  to  gain  confidence  in  oneself 
and  the  work.  This  is  gained  at  some  regular 
telegraph  office  where  the  work  is  whollv  confined 
to  the  wire  and  the  general  knowledge  of  business 
and  office  routine. 

In  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
nine  hours  constitute  a  working  day,  but  the 
women  operators  in  the  main  office  have  recently 
been  sranted  an  eight  hour  working  daw  A  be- 
ginner usually  starts  on  what  is  called  a  "relief 
trick."  That  is,  working  in  an  office  whi  e  the 
regular  is  absent.  Jf  efficient  she  is  promoted  to 
the  first  vacancy,  when  the  superintendent  con- 
siders her  capable  of  taking  charge  of  an  office. 
Salaries  in  Boston  vary  from  forty  to  eightv-five 
dollars  per  month,  according  to  the  office  and  lo- 
cation. The  salary  in  a  big  office  is  larger,  but 
the  work  is  more  exacting  and  strenuous,  and  the 
worker  will  be  required  to  handle  a  certain  num- 
ber of  telegrams  per  hour,  not  less  than  fortv  or 
fifty  for  a  stated  salary,  and  a  bonus  of  two  cents 
a  message  over  the  number  required. 


The  attitude  of  the  company  towards  its 
employees  during  the  past  few  years  has  changed 
very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  employee.  A 
vacation  of  two  weeks  with  pay  for  all  employees 
working  two  years  or  over,  and  one  week  for  all 
working  from  one  to  two  years.  There  is  also  a  sick 
benefit.  Full  salary  is  given  after  the  first  week 
of  illness.  A  doctor's  certificate  is  required  for 
every  week  that  one  is  absent  from  work.  A 
pension  is  granted  to  all  employees  who  have 
served  twenty-five  years  or  over  and  have  reached 
the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  This  pension  amounts 
to  about  two-fifths  of  the  regular  salary,  and  the 
minimum  pension  is  §25.00  per  month.  At 
seventy,  retirement  from  active  service  is 
compulsory. 

The   Morse   Telegraph   Alphabet 
ABCDEF  GH 


I         J  K 


O         R 


Y 


M       N       O 


U  V        w 


.V 


Period 
Comma 
Semi-Colon 
Quotation 


Numerals 
3  4 

.    8  9 

Punctuations 

Parenthesis 


Interrogation 

Colon 

Paragraph 


LIBRARIES 


Some  Special  Libraries  in  Boston 

Gertrude   Goldstein 

The  Boston  Public  Library,  with  its  special 
collection  of  books,  in  the  centre  of  Boston,  with 
its    numerous    branches    throughout  the    city  and 


suburbs,  leaves  little  occasion  for  one  to  think  of 
the  special  libraries  devoted  to  special  subjects. 
These  libraries  are  usually  maintained  by  private 
subscription,  and  a  small  fee  is  charged  per  year 
for  the  use  of  a  card. 

The  Town    Room,  under    the    auspices   of  the 
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Massachusetts  Civic  League,  is  a  centre  tor  city, 
town,  and  village  improvement  interests,  and  for 
all  movements  that  make  for  social  betterment. 
It  is  the  Room  of  the  towns  of  the  entire  State. 
The  Town  Room  Library  is  combined  with  that 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  3  Joy  Street,  and 
occupies  the  upper  stories  of  the  Massachusetts 
Civic  League  Building. 

It  is  the  aim  of  those  in  charge  of  the  Town 
Room  Library  to  have  as  complete  a  collection  as 
possible  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  articles  dealing 
with  civic  affairs.  The  collection  includes  4,500 
books  and  50,000  pamphlets  and  clippings,  with 
this  welcome  sign  :  "  Come  in,  use  it,  and  treat 
it  as  vour  own."  The  Town  Room  is  a  clearing 
house  for  the  thousand  and  one  Massachusetts 
organizations  concerned  with  civic  improvement 
or  better  legislation.  Collections  of  photographs, 
maps,  and  plans  are  sent  to  any  club  or  town  for 
the  asking.  One  of  the  most  popular  collections 
is  that  which  shows  how  beautiful  bridges  mav  be 
built  economically.  There  is  a  nominal  fee  of 
$1.00  a  vear  charged  for  the  privilege  of  taking 
books  home. 

More  unique  still,  inasmuch  as  it  is  reputed  to 
be  the  onlv  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  is  the 
"  General  Theological  Library"  on  Mt.  Vernon 
Street.  This  is  a  library  for  clergymen  of  all 
denominations.  This  library  will  send,  with  all 
charges  prepaid,  right  to  the  door  of  any  church- 
man in  New  England,  any  books  on  its  shelves. 
Those  in  charge  not  only  take  care  of  books  sent 
to  the  homes  of  the  clergymen,  but  send  also  a 
return  wrapper  prepaying  for  the  return  of  the 
books  due  at  the  end  of  three  weeks. 

The  Library  has  about  30,000  books  with 
a  circulation  of  some  20,000  a  year.  There  are 
perhaps  7,000  ministers  of  all  denominations  in 
New  England,  and  about  2,000  use  the  Library. 
These  ecclesiastics  testify  that  books  from  the 
Boston  General  Theological  Library  have  greatly 
helped  them  in  writing  their  sermons. 

The  Librarian  studies  the  needs  of  clergymen, 
sends  them  bulletins  and  lists  of  new  books  and 
bibliographies  on  important  subjects.  This  re- 
markable institution  was  founded  by  ten  persons 
in  Boston  in  i860,  but  it  was  not  until  igoo  that 
the  most  important  step  in  its  development  was 
taken,  when  the  Library  was  opened  free  to  all 
New  England  clergymen. 

The  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Soci- 
ety at  9  Ashburton  Place  has  gathered  a  Genealog- 
ical Library  which  is  very  complete  in  American 
genealogies,  and  its  collection  of  British  parish 
registers  is  unrivalled.  It  is  absolutely  free  to 
the  public,  and  has  always  been  the  headquarters 
for  genealogical  research  in  America. 


Although  the  Social  Law  Library  situated  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  Court  House  is  not  for  the  use 
of  the  general  public,  one  cannot  overlook  its  im- 
portance. This  Library  is  independent  of  the 
Court  House,  and  is  maintained  and  supported  by 
members  known  as  proprietors.  The  proprietors 
are  assessed  S20. 00  per  annum,  which  gives  them 
the  use  of  the  Library  and  books.  No  one  other 
than  a  proprietor  may  have  the  use  of  this  Library, 
but  with  due  permission  a  friend  may  enjoy  the 
privilege  for  a  limited  time.  There  are  about 
65,000  books  on  the  shelves,  with  a  circulation  of 
from  11,000  to  13,000  per  year,  and  it  is  the 
second  oldest  Library  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

A  long  list  of  collections  on  special  subjects 
might  be  given.  Among  the  more  important  of 
these  may  be  the  following:  Social  Service  Library, 
9  Somerset  Street,  Sociology  ;  Sampson  Murdock 
Co.,  246  Summer  Street,  Directories  ;  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  264  Boylston 
Street,  Women  in  Industry. 


Life 

A   Modern  Fairy  Tale 

Copyright  by  Edith  Guerrier 

Scene    I. 
Cast  of  Characters 

Antoinette,  a  French  peasant 
Marie,  a  French  peasant 
Elsbeth,  a  German  peasant 
Gretchen,  a  daughter  of  Elspeth 
The  Directress  of  an  Hospital 
Pierre,  son  to  Antoinette 
Dr.  Heinrich,  a  German  physician 
Hans,  a  German  gardener 
Adolphe,  a  French  soldier 
Laon  de  la  Nuit,  a  young  man 
A  Chemist 
Devils  and  Imps 

Interior  of  a  French  peasant's  cottage.  Door  open 
showing  garden.  Antoinette  and  Marie  knitting 
socks. 

Marie  :   What  smells  so  sweet  ? 

Antoinette;  The  clove  pinks  bordering  the 
garden  path. 

Marie  :    I've   never  seen  such  pinks  anywhere. 

Ant.  :  No,  I  don't  believe  you  have.  My 
husband  always  carried  one  in  his  pocketbook.  I 
will  show  you.  (She  rises*  takes  a  folded  paper  from 
a  shelf  and  carefully  opening  it  shews  the  contents  to 
Marie.)  I  can  see  him  lying  on  the  blood-soaked 
ground  his   eyes  shut  to   the  smoke   and    glare    of 
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battle,  seeing  instead  our  quiet  garden  so  sweet  in 
the  dewy  moonlight  the  odor  of  the  pinks  stronger 
and  more  pungent  in  the  fresh,  cool  night,  than 
now  in  the  sultry  afternoon.  (Laughter  is  heard 
outside.} 

Marie  :  Who  in  all  the  wide  fields  of  France 
can  laugh  like  that  ?  I  could  kill  him  for  his 
senseless  mirth. 

Ant.:  No,  no,  cousin,  his  mirth  is  not  sense- 
less ;  it  is  merely  natural,  because  he  does  not 
know.      Has  not  Jeanne  told  vou  about  him  ? 

Marie  :   Not  a  word  ! 

Ant.  :  Four  weeks  ago  in  a  wild  tempest  of 
thunder,  lightning,  and  driving  rain,  Pierre  came 
staggering  in  with  a  bov  in  his  arms,  quite  insensi- 
ble, and  with  nothing  anvwhere  about  him  to 
show  of  what  race  or  country  he  was.  When 
after  two  hours  he  revived,  he  spoke  no  word 
till  I  asked  him  if  he  wanted  a  drink  of  water. 
He  spoke  the  Parisian  with  an  accent  of  one  well 
born,  asked  where  he  was  and  how  he  came  to  be 
here.  He  could  not  tell  one  thing  about  himself; 
it  was  as  if  God  himself  had  drawn  a  veil  over  his 
past. 

Marie   (softly):    He  is  a  German  spy. 

Ant.  :  Could  he  laugh  like  that  and  be  a  Ger- 
man spy  ? 

Marie  :   He  might. 

Ant.  :  Ah,  but  I  will  prove  to  you  that  he  is 
not,  was  not,  and  cannot  be.  (She  whispers)  :  He 
believes  in  God.  As  for  his  memory  of  the  war, 
it  is  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  it,  and  we  cannot 
make  him  understand  what  it  means.  "  Why  do 
thev  fight?"  he  always  asks.  And  if  I  say,  "to 
win  freedom,"  he  says,"  freedom  from  what  ?  " 

Marie  :   Well,  from  oppression. 

Ant.  :  Then  he  asks,  "  Whose  oppression  ?  ' 
and  if  I  say  "  Prussian,"  he  says,  "  And  against 
whose  oppression  do  the  Prussians  fight  ;  '  He 
always  ends  bv  saving:  "  But  do  vou  know  there 
is  an  Impartial  Power  that  stands  above  the  rivalry 
of  States,  that  gives  each  of  us  life  and  jov  and 
peace,  and  that  Power  is  invincible,  eternal,  and 
by  force  no  one  can  stop  it  from  giving,  any  more 
than  anyone  can  gain  mv  happiness  by  killing  me. 

Marie  :   I  think  he  must  be  mad  ! 

Ant.  :  Either  he  is  or  we  are,  and  he  does  not 
seem  so  mad,  after  all,  for  the  shell  that  slew  my 
good  husband  left  each  frail  petal  of  this  little  pink 
intact,  and  by  that  token  T  know  that  in  whatever 
wild  and  bloody  place  mv  man's  body  mav  have 
lain,  his  soul  was  in  this  quiet  spot.  As  for  Laon, 
he  is  mv  second  son  since  Pierre  is  gone.  But 
vou  must  see  him  for  yourself.  (Calls),  Laon. 
(Enter  Laon).  Laon,  this  is  the  mother  of 
Jeanne. 


Laon  :  Ah,  with  beautiful  Jeanne's  wish  and 
your  permission,  some  day  1  shall  marry  her. 

Marie  :    He  is  really  mad. 

Laon  :  No,  I  am  not  mad.  I  speak  as  I  think. 
But  do  not  be  angry,  Jeanne's  mother,  for  I  love 
her  well,  and  some  dav  we  will  have  a  little  cottage 
with  a  rose  garden,  and  I  shall  work  in  the  fields 
and  Jeanne  will  take  care  of  the  house  and  the 
roses. 

Marie  :  But  remember  that  Jeanne  is  a  daughter 
of  France  ;   and  vou,  what  are  vou  ? 

Laon  :  I  ?  I  am  a  man  whose  country  is  the 
world. 

Marie  :  Ah,  we  have  no  longer  bovs,  even 
our  babies  are  men.  Well,  man,  I  like  vou  well 
as  a  bov,  and  if  you  remain  a  boy,  who  knows  ? 
Antoinette,  will  you  walk  a  little  way  with  me  ? 
(Exeunt.) 

Laon  (sits,  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand):  Thev 
ask  me  how  old  I  am,  and  I  do  not  know.  Everv- 
thing  except  these  two  months  in  this  sweet  gar- 
den is  blotted  out,  though  doors  are  opening  fast, 
and  one  dav  that  door  will  open. 

(Enter  Pierre  in  uniform,  with  his  right  arm  in  a 
sling.) 

Laon:   Pierre!      Mv  brother — what! 

Pierre  :  Onlv  that  my  good  right  arm  is 
broken,  and  since  I  was  near  home,  I  was  better 
out  of  the  way.  Oh,  that  I  must  sit  here  like  a 
woman  while  my  country  bleeds  to  death  ! 

Laon  :  Pierre,  brother,  shall  I  put  on  your 
uniform  and  go  where  you  have  been  ? 

Pierre  :  No,  boy  ;  that  is  impossible.  (Laon 
brings  him  food  and  drink.)  How  sweet  those  pinks 
are.  Sometimes,  though,  I  wish  I  had  no  sense 
of  smell ;  sometimes  I  wish  I  could  neither  hear 
nor  see. 

Laon:    Have   vou   ever   killed  anyone,   Pierre? 

Pierre  :  How  should  I  know  ?  I  am  a  gun- 
ner, and  it  is  my  business  to  see  that  men  are 
killed. 

Laon  :  I  cannot  lift  the  veil,  as  vou  know,  but 
mv  heart  tells  me  that  I  never  willingly  destroyed 
the  pleasure  of  any  being.  Pierre,  if  you  dis- 
covered that  I  were  a  German,  would  you  kill 
me  ? 

Pierre  :  If  you  were  a  German  ?  Bah  !  Such 
an  idea  is  impossible.  You  might  as  well  say  if 
vou  were  the  devil  ;   and  then,  well  —  yes. 

Laon  :   Are  they  so  bad  : 

Pierre  :  I  will  tell  vou  something  that  one  of 
mv  comrades  in  the  trenches  told  me.  It  seems 
there  is  a  great  German  poem  about  a  verv  wise 
man  who  studied  alone  in  a  dark  chamber,  and 
verv  seldom  went  out  to  look  at  the  sky;  and  one 
day  he  found  he  had  studied  so  much  that   he  had 
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lost  the  power  to  enjoy  things  we  enjoy, — like  the 
pinks,  and  children  playing,  and  the  rustling  of 
leaves  in  the  forest,  and  the  color  of  sunset  clouds, 
and  he  sold  his  soul  to  the  devil  for  the  power  of 
pleasure.  And  my  comrade  said  the  men  who 
made  this  war  were  learned  men,  and  that  they 
had  sold  their  souls  to  the  devil,  and  he  had  made 
them  believe  war  was  the  highest  pleasure. 

Laon  :    Did  that  learned  German  find  pleasure  : 

Pierre  :  He  sought  so  hard  that  in  spite  of  the 
devil  he  found — God. 

Laon :    How  : 

Pierre  :  That  he  did  not  tell  me,  for  just  then 
the  Germans  began  a  fresh  attack,  and  there  was 
no  chance  to  talk;  and  afterward  —  well,  there 
was  no  afterward  for  him. 

Laon  :  Everything  has  its  opposite.  Why  do 
not  those  great  inventors,  who  invent  so  many 
forms  of  death  for  others,  invent  a  form  of  life  at 
least  for  themselves  : 

Pierre  :  I  have  heard  that  a  great  German 
chemist  —  ah,  my  old  wound!  Ah,  the  surgeon 
said — I  forgot- — no — I  cannot  die — France  needs 
me — {Enter  Antoinette)  Mother,  don't  be  frightened 
— I  shall  be  all  right — in — a  moment.   (Falls.) 

Laon  (kneeling):  Pierre,  Pierre,  hear  me!  1 
will  find  it  ! 

Pierre  :   For  France,  my  Laon,  for  France  ! 

Laon  :   For  mv  fellowmen. 

Pierre  :   Mother  !      (Dies.  | 

Curtain 
(Continued.) 


Saturday  Evening  Girls'  Camp 

Edna  E.  Winship,  Director. 
June  16  to  September  6.      83  da\ 


To  Courage 

I  sailed  away  o'er  silent  seas 

Down  the  pale  moon's  silver  lane, 

To  seek  those  isles  of  perfect  peace 
Where  sleep  and  silence   reign. 

I  sang  as  I  sailed 

"The  velvet  dark  shall  line  my  nest 
Nor  sound  on  my  deaf  ear  shall  fall. 

O,  Fortune  can  I  be  so  blest 
To  lie  oblivious  of  it  all  ?  ' 

I  heard  as  I  sailed 

"  O  flame  burn  high,  O  fire  burn  bright, 
For  love  and  life  mv  watch  I  keep, 

Lest  anv  soul  should  miss  thy  light 
I  would  not  close  my  eves  in  sleep." 

I  turned  the  prow,  my  Isle  of  Dream 
Swift  vanished  in  the  starlit  night 

Again  I  saw  the  watch  fire's  gleam 
Mv  love  stood  waiting  in  the  light. 


Keceipts  tor  19  15  : 

Rent  of  Camp    .... 

S    26.44 

Girls'  Board         .... 

747-18 

Cow  Sold              .... 

90.00 

Mrs.  Storrow      .... 

406.96 

51,270.58 

Expenses  : 

Furnishings         .... 

S179.28 

Boat            ..... 

9.68 

Food           ..... 

390.78 

Miscellaneous     .... 

300.82 

Salaries       ..... 

367-50 

31,248.06 

Balance,  October,  19 15 

22.52 

51,270.58 

Total  Cost  of  Camp,  including 

evervthing 

Si, 248. 06 

Cost  of  Camp  per  person  per  week 

5.80 

Cost  of  Camp,  exclusive  of  salaries 

880.56 

Cost  of  Camp,  exclusive  of  salaries 

per  person  per  week 

4.09 

Cost  of  Food      .... 

390-78 

Cost  of  Food  per  person  per  week 

1. 81 

Number  of  Meals  served      .           4?5JI 

Number  of  Weeks'  Board    . 

215 

Number  of  Girls  at  Camp    . 

101 

In  191  5  S200.00  was  spent  for  repl 

enishing  the 

supply   of  linen   and   bedding,  and    for 

building   a 

new  piazza  floor. 

Receipts,  1916.      June  24  to  Sept.  4. 

73  days. 

Balance,  1915     .           .           :           . 

S22.52 

Carriage  Sold       .... 

25.00 

Refund  on  R    R.  Tickets     . 

5-38 

Rent  of  Camp,  Week  ends 

35-50 

Girls'  Board        .... 

7^1-43 

Paid  by  Mrs.  Storrow 

300.00 

51,149.83 

FA-penses  : 

Furnishings          .... 

584.49 

Boat           ..... 

18.82 

Food           ..... 

408.39 

Miscellaneous     .... 

199-I3 

Salaries       ..... 

380  00 

51,090  83 

Balance,  October  7,  1  91  6 

5900 

51,149-83 
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Total  Cost  of  Camp,  including 

salaries  .  .  .  .  .  S1, 090-83 
Cost  of  Camp  per  person  per  week 

including  salaries          .          .  :                 5-37 

Cost  of  Camp,  exclusive  of  salaries  710.83 

Cost  per  person,  exclusive  of  salaries  3-5° 

Cost  of  Food,  exclusive  of  salaries  408.39 

Cost  of  Food  per  person  per  week  2.10 

Number  of  Meals  served  .  4,267 

Number  of  Weeks  Board  .  203 

Number  of  Girls  at  Camp         .  102 


North  End  Items 

Civic  Service  House. 

C.  S.  H.  offers  a  course  in  Social  Service  for 
volunteers  on  Fridav  evenings  at  730  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Philip  Davis.  This  course  is 
intended  to  answer  the  universal  question  "  Just 
what  can  I  do  in  Social  work  and  how  shall  I  go 
about  it."  The  course  will  be  based  on  "  Fields 
of  Social  Service,"  which  will  be  used  as  a  text 
book. 

M  Life  Career  Club"  is  being  organized  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  John  M.  Brewer,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  at  Harvard  College.  Both 
vocational  and  educational  advice  will  be  a  vital 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Club.  First  meeting 
October,  27th. 

The  school  in  Citizenship  has  opened  for  group 
and  individual  instruction  in  naturalization,  includ- 
ing the  manner  of  taking  out  first  and  second 
papers.  Classes,  Monday  and  Wednesday; 
Tuesday  and  Thursday'  evenings. 

North  Rennet  St.  Industrial  School. 

The  Public  School  pre-vocation  ^lasses  have 
started.  Boys  and  girls  spend  half  their  time  in 
academic  studies,  and  specialize  in  wood-work, 
printing,  sewing,  and  cooking. 

Announcements  are  out  inviting  the  North  End 
residents  to  join  evening  classes  in  Clay  modeling, 
Plaster  Casting,  House  Framing,  Carpentry,  Cab- 
inet making,  Printing,  Cement  work,  Home  dress- 
making. Trade  dressmaking,  Millinery,  Power 
machine  operating  ;  besides  the  usual  number  of 
Social  Clubs. 

Social  Service  House. 

There  was  open  house,  October  19th,  for  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  to  meet  Miss  Van- 
ston's  successor,  Miss  Eva  R.  Crane  and  her 
assistant,  Miss  Anne  Eklund. 


North  End  Union  and  Children's  House. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  North  End 
Union,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  summer, 
is  being  built  up  again.  In  the  meanwhile  as 
many  of  the  boy's  clubs,  as  there  is  room  for,  will 
mett  at  the  Children's  House,  under  Dr.  Stowe's 
supervision.  Mrs.  Tibbets  and  her  daughter  are 
to  be  in  charge  this  year.  The  regular  work  will 
start  November  1st,  which  includes  classes  in 
sewing,  dressmaking  and  cooking.  Mrs.  Tibbets 
will  also  have  clubs  in  dramatics. 

Medical  Mission. 

The  work  of  all  The  Houses  in  the  North  End 
has  been  delayed  on  account  of  the  Infantile 
Paralysis  scare.  For  that  reason  the  clubs  and 
classes  at  the  Medical  Mission  did  not  start  until 
November  1st.  The  work  will  go  on  as  in  pre- 
vious years,  classes  in  sewing,  dressmaking  and 
millinery.  Also  a  course  in  M  How  to  take  care 
of  the  baby  "  and  hints  in  "  First  Aid." 

The  bovs  work  will  be  carried  on  as  usual 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Woods. 


Book   Review 

The  prison  problem  is  spoken  of  as  being  cen- 
turies old,  but  it  is  in  reality  only  100  years  since 
thoughtful  men  and  women  really  considered  the 
problem  seriously  and  no  one,  least  of  all 
Mr.  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  thinks  that  anv  solu- 
tion has  been  reached. 

The  book,  "Society  and  Prisons,"  comprises 
five  lectures  delivered  at  ^  aie  University,  by 
Mr.  Osborne.  The  chapter  headings  are  as 
follows  :  "  Crime  and  Criminals,"  "  Courts  and 
Punishment,"  "  The  Old  Prison  Systems,"  "  The 
Mutual  Welfare  League,"  "  The  New  Penology." 

In  "Crimes  and  Criminals"  these  two  re- 
markable paragraphs  appear: 

First  :  u  That  there  is  a  distinction  between  sin 
and  crime.  Sin  is  a  spiritual  matter  ;  crime  its 
outward  expression.  Jesus  made  clear  the  differ- 
ence when  He  pointed  out  "that  whosoever  look- 
erh  upon  a  woman  to  lust  after  her  hath  committed 
adulterv  with  her  already  in  his  heart."  From 
this  point  of  view  —  the  highest  ethical  standard 
—  the  difference  between  sin  and  crime  disappears  -, 
and  it  is  obviously  the  part  of  religion  to  insist 
upon  the  highest  spiritual  standard.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  sin  in  itself  is  not  a  matter  that  can 
be  punished  by  the  judges.  The  courts  can  net 
only  when  the  sin  of  the  heart  has  been  translated 
into  the  outward  act  of  crime." 
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"Second:  We  must  remember  that  no  law  can  — mental,  moral  or  physical  —  which  the  ex- 
reach  some  of  the  most  detestable  crimes.  A  man  convicts  have  been  bringing  out  of  state  prison,  have 
may  be  guilty  of  the  most  revolting  treachery, —  been  even  more  dangerous  to  society  in  the  long 
may  perform  an  act  so  "  contrary  to  right  "  as  to  run  than  would  be  the  disease  which  would  come 
make  his  name  a  byword  of  reproach  throughout  from  a  hospital  conducted  so  insanely  as  the  one 
the  ages,  and  yet  commit  no  crime  that  the  law  I  have  described.  In  New  York  over  two-thirds 
can  touch.  The  kiss  of  Judas  can  never  be  pun-  of  the  men  in  its  four  state  prisons  are  recidivists  ; 
ished  bv  the  Judges."  is  that  not  good  proof  of  the  failure  of  our  prisons 

Again   in   the  same  chapter  :      "  Let  us  think  of  to  send  out,  at   the  end  of  their  term,  men  fitted 

the   denizens   of    our   prisons   as    men ;    weak    or  to    meet    the  world  ?      Does   it    not  point  to    the 

strong,  stolid  or  flighty,  vicious  or  well-intentioned  failure  of  the  system   under  which  our  courts  are 

—  but  always  men;   moved   by  the  same  kind  of  acting?" 

instincts  as  ourselves;  outraged  by  brutal  treat-  The  material  of  the  last  three  chapters  is  much 
ment,  softened  by  kindly  treatment,  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  "Within  Prison  Walls." 
as  we  ourselves  should  be;  possessors,  each  and  The  final  paragraphs  of  the  book  voice  sentiments 
every  one,  of  the  spark  of  divine  fire,  which  which  are  responsible  for  Mr.  Osborne's  own 
sympathy  and  fair  treatment  may  be  able  to  tan  success  in  dealing  with  "the  men  in  gray." 
into  a  steady,  purifying  flame."  "  As  for  the  possibility  of  reforming  prisoners, 
In  "  Courts  and  Punishment  "  Mr.  Osborne  we  find  ourselves  back  at  the  very  point  from 
affirms  that  "  the  state  of  mind  of  the  person  to  which  we  started  :  "  What  after  all  is  a  criminal  r  " 
be  punished  is  a  vital  element  in  the  problem."  In  main  ways  I  have  endeavored  to  make  you  feel 
"  Imagine  a  hospi:al  at  the  entrance  the  essential  humanity  of  the  criminal  and  of  our 
of  which  stands  the  office  of  the  doctor.  Into  responsibility  toward  him.  From  the  standpoint 
this  office  steps  every  patient  who  is  to  be  ad-  of  Christian  citizenship  let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
mitted  to  the  hospital.  The  doctor  diagnoses  he  who  asserts  the  impossibility  of  reform  in  any 
each  case  as  carefully  as  he  can,  in  view  of  his  man  forgets  history  and  denies  his  religion, 
crowded  waiting  room  ;  and  then  prescribes  for  Nothing  can  be  clearer,  as  a  matter  of  human 
each,  in  advance,  the  exact  period  of  time  he  is  to  record,  than  the  enormous  capacity  of  man  to  re- 
remain  in  the  hospital.  To  this  man,  sick  with  cover  his  moral  balance  after  the  commission  of 
the  measles,  he  allots  three  weeks ;  this  one,  with  sin.  Nothing  can  be  clearer,  as  a  matter  of 
smallpox,  three  months;  this  on?,  with  a  case  of  religion,  than  the  readiness  of  God  to  forgive." 
the  grippe,  two  weeks  ;  this  one,  with  tuberculosis  "  It  was  not,  perhaps,  a  mere  matter  of  chance 

—  well,  a  man  with  a  severe  case  the  doctor  con-  that  the  great  Teacher,  to  whom  we  owe  our 
siders  too  much  of  a  bother,  so  he  kills  the  tuber-  ideals  of  Christian  citizenship,  was  Himself  cruci- 
cular  patient  and  gets  him  off  his  mind  and  out  of  fied  between  two  thieves  ;  and  to  one  of  them 
the  way."  who    repented   of  his  sins   He   made  the  promise  ; 

"  With   the    exception    of    this    last    man    the  "  To-dav  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise." 
patients  come    out    at    the    end    of   their    exactly 
specified  time.      The   man  with  the  measles  is  not 

cured,  but   he    goes  out   and    spreads    the    disease  . 

through  the  city  until  he  can  be  caught  and  in-  Interesting  Articles  in   November 

terned  in   another   hospital    for   another   specified  lVlpcrayiriP*; 

term.      The  man  with  the   smallpox  is  not  cured;  ° 

but  he  goes  out  in   his  turn,  to  spread  his  disease  Atlantic  :      "The  Flame  of  France." 

through  the  community  until  he    is    caught.      The  Catholic  World  :      "The   Immigrant  Making  a 

man  with  the  grippe  is  over   his  mild  attack  before  Living." 

half  his  term  expires  but  he  can  not  leave;  he  must  Delineator:      "Growing  a  Play." 

remain  —  at  the  expense  of  the  community,  until  .     Good  Housekeeping:      "Clarissa's  Baby." 

his  term  is  up.      But    in  the  meantime,  he  catches  Harper's  Monthly  :      "  Day  of   W  rath." 

the  measles   or  the    smallpox   or  both;   and  when  Ladies'    Home    Journal:      "Can    Parents    and 

he  goes  out,  it  is  his  turn  to  poison  the  community.  Children  get  Together." 

And  all  this  time   the   cheerful   doctor  is  busy  pre-  Popular  Mechanics:      "  Conducting  an  Orches- 

scribing  for   the   less    dangerous   patients    who   are  tra  from  the  Screen. 

coming   in   and   paying  no  attention   to  the   more  Review    of  Reviews  :'      "An  American    Arab's 

dangerous  ones  who  are  going  out."  Tribute  to  Syria." 

"  This  is  not  a   fanciful  picture.      The  diseases  Scribner's  :     "An   Old  Man  Without  a   Son." 
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Announcements 

,  Miss  Fannie  Levis,  who  graduated  "with  highest 
honors  "  in  June,  1916,  won  the  Mason  &  Hamlin 
grand  piano,  at  the  annual  pianoforte  competition 
of  the  senior  and  post-graduate  class  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  last  May.  All 
the  contestants  played  "  First  movement  of  the 
Sonata  in  C  Major,  opus  53,  by  Beethoven  ; 
Chopin's  Nocturne  in  F  Major,  opus  15,  No.  1, 
and  Debussy's  L'isle  Joyeuse." 

The  judges  were  Dr.  Carl  Muck,  Ossip  Gab- 
rilowitsch,  and  George  W.  Chadwick.  "  Miss 
Levis  showed  marvellous  dexterity,  had  remark- 
able poise  and  a  very  superior  tonal  qualitv. 

The  engagements  are  announced  of  Miss  Susan 
Ginsburg  to  Mr.  Maurice  Barkin. 

Miss  Dora  E.  Levine  to  Mr.  Theodore  Laven. 

Miss  Fannie  Pearlman  was  married  to  Mr. 
Harry  Punanskv,  October  29. 

Miss  Sara  Rubin  was  married  to  Mr.  Charles 
Shriber,  November  5. 

November  19.  Plav  in  Industrial  School  Hall 
by  the  Thursday  Evening  Girls.  "  Price  of  Coal  " 
and  "  Proposal   of  Marriage  "      Tickets  25  cents. 

November  26.  Dr.  Charles  Fleischer  will  talk 
at  the  Pottery  in  Brighton.  The  True  Crafts- 
manship. 

December  2.      Mr.  Bvron  C.  Reed. 

December  9       Business  meeting. 

December  16.  Mrs.  Hume  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 


The  Misses  Fannie  Kaplan,  Minnie  Colitz, 
Gertrude  Frederman,  and  Ethel  Epstein,  have  all 
received  appointments  as  teachers  in  the  Public 
Schools,  this  fall. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
manage  the  membership  of  our  younger  groups, 
the  following  rule  for  their  guidance  has  been 
evolved: 

To  belong  to  the  Monday  Evening  Group  a 
girl  must  be  between   16  and   18  years  of  age. 

To  belong  to  the  Thursday-  Evening  Group  a 
girl  must  be  between    1  8  and  20  years  of  acre. 

Any  girl  fifteen  years  and  six  months  old  on 
September  1st,  is  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
M.  E.  G.  Group. 

Any  girl  17  and  six  months  old  is  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  T.  E.  G.  Group. 


House  Committee  for  1916-1917 

Chairman,  Elizabeth  Anthony. 

Secretary,  Sadie  Guttentag. 

Treasurer,  Sarah  Berman. 
Annie   Krop   Adelson,  Fannie   Goldstein,  Dor- 
othy   Olin,    Fannie    Pearlman      Punansky,    Sarah 
Rogers,  Sarah  Simes,  Anna  Wald. 


The  Social  Worker  knits  her  brow 
Sheds  a  tear  and  moans  uO  how 
Shall  I  teach  folks  to   pay  their  rents, 
And  buv  their  food  with  fifty  cents." 


Tel.  292  &  293  Brookline 

J.  P.  MACKEY 

HARDWARE,   ROOFING 

SLATE,  METAL,  and  GRAVEL  ROOFING 
Harvard  Square 

Brookline,  Mass. 
BUILD  WITH  BRICK 

Telephone  6620  Main 

NEW  ENGLAND  BRICK  CO. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  in  New  England. 

18  POST-OFFICE  SQUARE  BOSTON 


Metroplitan 
Coal  Company 

General  Offices 

20  Exchange  Place 
Boston,  Mass. 

BROWN  BROS. 

CONTRACTING  AND  JOBBINCx 
PLASTERERS 


Tel.  2099-M  BRIGHTON 
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Smith,    Patterson   Co. 

Diamond  Merchants  and  Silversmiths 

52  Summer  Street 
HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS 

New  and  secondhand  pianos  in  great  variety  :  lowest 

prices  in  Boston  :   easiest  terms     Est.  1863 

always  reliable. 

395   BOYLSTON   STREET 

Telephone  Main  3208 

W.  B.  B.  CHILD  &  Co. 

Life  Endowment,  Personal  Accident 
General  Liability 

INSURANCE 
137   Milk  Street,  Oliver   Building,  Boston 


PAGE  &  BAKER  CO. 

88-94   Fulton   Street,   Boston 
FURNITURE 

Tel.  Richmond  641 

Andrew  J.  Granara 

Plumber,  Steam  and  Gas    Fitter,   Sanitary  Drainage  and 

Ventilation 

174  North  Street,  Boston 


Cambridge  Laundry 
"  The  Laundry  that  Saves  your  linen  " 

Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

80  Nottingham  Road,  Brighton 
is  the  address  of  the 

Paul  Revere  Pottery 

Take  a  Lake   Street    Commonwealth  Avenue   Car. 
Get  off  at  Leamington  Road.     Walk  up  Notting- 
ham steps  to  top  of  Hill 
Telephone,  Brighton  1095 


BROOKLINE    TRUST    CO. 
Brookline,  Mass. 

"CHOISA"  CEYLON  TEA 
PURE,  RICH,  FRAGRANT 

I  lb.  Canisters  65  cents,  1-2  lb.  Canisters  35  cents 

We  invite  comparison  with  other  teas  of  the  same  or  higher  price 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 


Boston  and    Brookline 


Herbert  S.  Potter 
Electrical  Engineering  and  Contracting 


238-240  State  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


Tel.  Richmond  15MM561 


OTTO   J.    PIEHLER,  Inc. 
FURS 

356  Boylston  Street 
Boston 

J.  A.  FINLEY 

Plumber,  Steam  and  Gas  Fitter 
Sanitary  Drainage  and  Ventilation 

119  Brighton  Ave. 


Brighton  45c 


Joseph  Goodnow  &Co.  Inc. 
Lumber 

294  Causeway  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  Richmond  1096 


J.  B.  HUNTER,  CO. 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 


Office  Tel.  Cam.  3239     * 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
LIME  &  CEMENT  CO. 

Dealers  In 
MASONS'  AND   PLASTERERS'  SUPPLIES 

Concrete  Re-enforcing  and  Waterproofing  Specialties 

252-258  Bridge  Street  E.  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Tel.  Oxford  4420 

Henry  W.  Savage  Inc. 


Tels.  Brookline  1508,  1599,  2250 

Coolidge  Corner,  Brookline 

129  Tremont  St.  opp.  Park  St.  Subway 

Commonwealth  &  Harvard  Aves.,  Allston 


Tel.  Brighton  670 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR    BROOKLINE   AND    ALLSTON    REAL    ESTATE 

I  have  the  exclusive  sale  of  many  Brookline  and  Allston  estates  that  cannot  be  shown  by  any  other  broker. 
I  also  have  the  management  of  many  high-class  apartment  houses  in  Brookline  and  Allston. 
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Story-telling    at    the    Art    Museum      about  fifty-eight  each  time,  from  the  various  settle- 
ments, playgrounds  and   libraries.      On   arrival  at 
Summer  of  19 id  the  Museum  the  procedure  was  as  follows  : 

-.  ,  nr     /".  Welcome  to  Museum. 

Mary    VV.   Cronan  0  ...  ...  e      ,.  , 

Storv  with   lantern   slides,  seme   or   which  weie 

An  extraordinarily  useful  piece  of  summer  work  always  of  objects  in  this  Museum, 
well-nigh    unknown   to    the  general    public   is   the  Visit  to  the  galleries  to  see  these  objects. 
Art    Museum    storv-telling  that    has  directed   the  Return  to  the  lecture  room,  and   review  of  pic- 
attention  of    between  six  and  seven  thousand  chil-  tures  seen,  and  comments. 

dren  to  works  of  art,  the  heritage  of  the  ages,  with-  Giving   of  postcard  of  one  of  these  objects  to 

out    the    knowledge    of  which    true    cultivation    is  each  child, 

impossible.  The    following   is   a   list    of   the    stories     told, 

The  children  were   taken   in  groups,  averaging  objects  shown  and  postcards  given. 


Mrs.  Cronan,  Story-teller 

Story 
(Subject  —  Flying) 

Daedalus  and  Icarus. 
Kai  Kanoos,  the  Shah  who  wanted 

to  fly. 
The    Lad    who    Flew    with    the 
North   Wind. 

The  Armor  of  Achilles. 
Bird  of  Fortune,  Hans   Christian 

Anderson. 
(Subject  —  Dwarfs     at    Kings' 

Courts.) 
Dwarfs  at  the  Court  of  Philip  IV. 
Gulliver  at  the  Court  of  the  Giant 

King. 
Tom   Thumb    at    King    Arthur's 

Court. 
Bertholde  of  Italy  (Middle  Ages). 
Eda,  the   Dwarf  of  King  Angus, 
King  of  Erin. 

Castor  and  Polvdeuces. 

Una  and  the   Red   Cross   Knight, 

from  Spenser's  Fairie  Queen. 

The  Tempest,  Shakespeare. 

(Japanese  Fairy  Tales) 

Tongue-Cut  Sparrow. 

Old    Man    who    Made    Withered 

Trees  to  Blossom. 

The  Jellv-fish. 
You  Ton,  the  Chinese  Boy. 


Museum  Objects  Shown 

Greek  Vase  and  Snake  Goddess. 
Persian  Miniatures. 

Howard  Pyle's  Illustrations. 

Exhibit  of  Armor. 
Hawthorne's  "  Mother." 


Velasquez's  Dwarf. 


Rackham's  Illustrations. 


Tanagra  Figurines. 

Walter  Crane's  Illustrations. 
Dulac's  Illustrations. 

Japanese  Netsuke. 


Postcard 

Bracquemond's  Sea  Gulls. 
Bracquemond's  Sea  Gulls. 


Hawthorne's  "  Mother." 


Velasquez  : 

Don  Baltazar. 

Carlos 


Tanagra  Figurine  of  Mother  and 
Twins. 

Donatello's  St.  George. 
Ribera  :   The  Philosopher. 

Japanese  Painting  : 
Chinese  Children  at  Play. 


Mrs.  Scales,  Story-teller 

Greek  Mvths — Baucis  and  Phile- 
mon, Io,  Hyacinthus,  Midas's 
Golden  Touch. 


Greek  Vase  —  Paintings. 
Bronzes  and  Marbles. 


Greek    Vase:     painting    of   the 
Hunter. 
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Story  Museum  Objects  Shewn  Postcards 

Two    Legends   from    the  Alham-  Nearer    Orient    Room   (especially    Indian    Miniature:    Prince    on 
bra,  from  Irving's  "Alhambra."  tiles,  etc.,  from  Alhambra).  Horseback. 

The     Bovhood     of    the     Painter,  Paintings,    Drawings,    and    Etch-    Millet:    u  Knitting   Lesson"  and 
Millet.  ings  by  Millet.  "  Going  to  Work." 

Patience,  the  Colonial  Girl.  Colonial  Portraits,  Furniture,  and  Dallin's  Indian. 

Japanese  Stories.  Costume. 

I.  Yosuji  and  Spirit  of  Mt.  Fuji,  Japanese     Paintings,    lacquer,        Hoen  :    painting  of  Mt.  Fuji. 
Benkei,  Kwannon  and  the  Deer.        bronzes,    crystals,    etc.,    intro- 

II.  Visu    and    Mt.    Fuji,   Three        duced  in  storv. 
Dwarf  Frees,  Buddha's  Crvstal. 


Mrs.  Cronan's  Report  follows  : 

Each  summer's  work  at  the  Museum  of  Art  in- 
creases in  interest  and  is  suggestive  of  new  pos- 
sibilities for  future  work.  Some  of  the  pleasant 
experiences  of  this  summer  were  with  children 
who  visited  the  Museum  for  the  first  time.  Even 
rough  bovs  seemed  awed  bv  their  first  glimpse  of 
beautv  and  order  and  there  were  such  exclamations 
as  "  Sav,  it's  a  palace  !  "  and  "  The  fellers  that 
didn't  come  missed  a  lot ! ".  A  crowd  of  little 
girls  from  the  Settlement  were  also  much  im- 
pressed ;  but  viewed  the  Museum  from  a  house- 
wfelv  standpoint:  "Everything  is  so  clean! 
Thev  must  have  to  dust  a  lot !  "  thev  declared 
manv  times.  A  little  motherless  household-drudge 
said  :  "I  wish  I  could  come  again  !  It's  such  a 
lovelv  place!  And  I  can  tell  the  stories  to  the 
children.  When  vou  stavs  at  home  and  works  all 
the  time,  vou  feels  awful  lazy."  She  looked  less 
wearv  and  more  childlike  after  the  visit. 

But,  while  the  Storv-teller  enjoved  with  the 
children  their  first  plimpse  of  the  Museum,  the 
mo>t  satisfactofv  groups  to  her  are  those  that  re- 
turn for  the  third  of  fourth  summer.  Thev  come 
filled  with  happv  anticipation,  eager  to  repeat  pre- 
vious experiences,  even  to  the  smallest  detail. 
"  Last  year,"  said  one  little  girl,  "  when  we  came 
back  to  the  storv  room,  vou  asked  us  what  we 
liked  best.  Will  vou  please  ask  us  that  question 
again."  They  wanted  to  see  the  new  objects, 
hear  the  new  stories,  but  often  asked  to  see  the 
picture  or  the  vase  thev  had  enjoved  last  year,  and 
frequently  mentioned  each  storv  which  thev  heard 
the  previous  summer. 

I  observed  this  vear  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  children  to  search  at  the  Museum  for  some- 
thing in  line  with  their  own  special  interests, — 
whatever  thev  had  been  reading,  thinking  or  hear- 
ing about.  We  are  trying  to  build  upon  and  ex- 
tend these  interests.  For  instance,  Lincoln  House, 
has  been  doing  especially  good  work  in  handicraft. 
Their  children  were  keenly  interested  in  jewelry, 
pottery,  and  wrought  iron.  "  Of  course,"  said 
one  little  girl,  "  they  wouldn't  have  machine  made 


work  in  a  Museum."  These  children  came  three 
times  this  summer  and  were  eager  to  come  again. 
A  very  difficult  group  of  Jewish  bovs  and  girls 
announced  on  their  arrival:  "We  don't  want  to 
hear  anything  about  or  see  anything  from  Italy. 
Palestine  is  good  enough  for  us."  We  showed 
them  the  vases  from  the  American  Colony  at 
Jerusalem  and  the  relief  of  Assur-Nazir-Pal. 
The  relief  of  this  king  gave  special  satisfaction  ; 
for,  as  one  bov  expressed  it,"  It  took  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus to  make  him  run  and  the  King  had  twice 
as  many  soldiers."  We  now  led  satisfactorily 
from  the  special  to  the  general  interest  and  the 
walk  through  the  Greek  corridors  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

A  group  of  i  2  to  14  year  girls  inquired;  "Is 
there  anything  in  the  Museum  made  by  women  ? 
Whv  can't  girls  become  artists  :  "  WTe  then  found 
it  interesting  to  search  for  women's  work  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture. 

We  were  sorry  to  disappoint  a  thin-faced  little 
girl  who,  with  perfect  faith,  insisted  :  "  Please 
show  me  where  is  Marv  Ann  Murphy's  pictures. 
She  lives  on  our  block  and  she  said  she  once 
painted  a  picture  so  good  they  hung  it  in  the 
Museum."  But  the  work  of  the  delightfully  im- 
aginative Mary  Ann  Murphy  has  not  vet  been 
found. 

The  summer's  work  at  the  Museum  has  infinite 
variety.  With  each  group  some  new  and  surpris- 
ing questions  are  sure  to  be  asked  or  some  un- 
usual problem  presented,  all  suggestive  and  stimu- 
lating to  the  story-teller.  The  boy  whose  inter- 
est in  the  headlines  of  the  newspaper  led  him  to 
inquire  if  there  were  any  sharks  in  the  Museum 
was  thrilled  with  John  Singleton  Copley's  picture; 
and  from  that  time  the  boy  showed  interest  in  the 
regular  program  of  the  afternoon. 

Seven  mothers  appeared  with  a  group  of  settle- 
ment children,  and  enjoved  it  so  much  that  it 
suggested  further  visits.  "  It's  the  first  time  we've 
ever  come,  but  it  won't  be  the  last,"  they  de- 
clared. 

Each  day,  before  the  bovs  and  girls  went  home, 
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a  story  was  told  of  a  group  of  children  who  visited 
the  Museum  and  what  they  saw  there.  As  the 
children,  listening  to  the  story  and  watching  the 
pictures,  recognized  their  own  experiences,  the  ex- 
citement grew  intense.  They  saw  pictured  upon 
the  screen  the  various  rooms  they  had  visited,  the 
objects  of  art  upon  which  the  story  had  been  based, 
and  when  the  card  bearing  the  invitation  appeared 
upon  the  screen,  cards  waved  wildly  in  every  part 
of  the  room.  The  story  ended  thus  :  "  Then 
these  boys  and  girls  went  home  in  that  special 
car,  found  their  mothers,  gave  them  the  invitations, 
and  planned  to  bring  father  and  mother  the  very 
next  Saturday  or  Sunday."  The  question  was 
then  asked  :  "  Will  you  make  this  part  of  the  story 
true  ?  "      The  assent  was  alwavs  hearty, 

This  was  just  an  attempt  to  present  the  invita- 
tion to  parents  in  a  new  form,  and  so  vividly  that 
it  might  not  be  forgotten.  It  was  delightful  to 
hear  one  little  girl  declare:  "Since  last  summer 
I  have  come  to  the  Museum  not  once,  but  many 
times."  She  told  of  Saturday  afternoons  when 
her  father  or  uncle  would  bring  her  as  soon  as 
their  work  was  over.  "  Mother  said  it  would  help 
me  in  school,  and  it  has  helped  me  with  geography 
and  history." 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  know  from  what 
countries  our  immigrant  children  come.  We 
noted  this  summer  representatives  from  Russia, 
Poland,  West  India,  Austria,  Syria,  Armenia, 
China,  France,  Italy,  England,  Sweden,  Ireland, 
Greece,  Lithuania,  and  Germany.  Individual 
cases  may  differ  from  the  general  rule,  but,  taking 
the  children  in  groups,  we  find  they  approach  the 
Museum  with  the  following  interests  :  The  Italian 
children  love  beauty  of  form  and  color.  The 
Jewish  children  are  interested  in  handiwork,  but 
chiefly  in  all  that  appeals  to  the  intellect  ;  not  art 
for  art's  sake,  but  that  which  informs.  They 
have  an  especial  enthusiasm  for  historv.  The 
Irish  children  delight  in  objects  of  art  after  thev 
have  heard  stories  about  them.  Thev  will  then 
study  the  picture  or  vase  closely  and  enjoy  it. 
When  the  sympathies  are  awakened,  they  appre- 
ciate and  enjoy.  Children  of  other  races  show 
marked  racial  characteristics,  but  the  Jewish, 
Italian,  and  Irish  children  form  our  largest  groups. 

We  find  the  desire  to  hear  stories  to  be  univer- 
sal. We  cannot  recall  a  listless,  indifferent  group 
while  the  stories  w»ere  in  progress.  The  Syrian 
children  were  delightful  listeners;  so  were  groups 
of  negro  boys  and  girls.  Italian,  Jewish,  and  Irish 
children  —  all  were  entranced  by  the  tale  that  is 
told.  But  the  racial  differences  are  often  apparent 
when  we  walk  through  the  Museum,  and  by 
remembering  these  we  find  the  point  of  contact 
and  the  way  to  win  immediate  interest. 


Roycroft  and  the  American  Idea 

Dr.  Charles  Fleischer 

I  want  to  talk  about  "  Immortality,"  that 
earthly  immortality  which  we  give  one  another  — 
through  love  and  insight,  the  understanding  of 
one  another's  personality,  and  through  the  bodying 
forth  of  that  personality,  thus  continuing  the  actvi- 
itv  and  the  effort  of  him  and  her  whom  we  call 
"■dead."  This  is  the  sort  of  "immortality"  that 
remains  for  the  Roycroftors  to  give  to  Elbert 
Hubbard. 

Roycroft  is  the  child  of  his  spirit.  Let  us 
remember  that 

"The  dreamer  lives  forever, 
But  the  toiler  dies  in  a  day.*' 

In  Boston  we  do  special  reverence  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  one  of  the  titles 
to  fame  that  Boston  has,  is  its  nearness  to  Con- 
cord, the  home  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Concord  is  forever,  certainly  in  American  his- 
tory, one  of  the  capitals  of  the  mind,  —  made  so 
by  the  fact  that  there  lived  in  Concord  a  little 
group  of  men  who  were  given  to  the  things  of  the 
mind,  who  consecrated  themselves  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  human  spirit.  Through  them  were 
typified  the  mind  and  spirit  of  America.  When 
these  men  died,  because  there  were  no  followers, 
because  the  town  itself  was  not  consecrated  to 
their  ideals,  Concord  ceased  to  be,  except  in  name 
and  memory,  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  mind. 
If  the  Roycrofters  will  give  themselves  to  the 
making  of  Roycroft,  and  of  East  Aurora,  a  capi- 
tal of  the  mind  for  America, — *it  can  be  done,  by 
diligently  seeking  out  the  ideals  and  the  ideas  for 
which  America  stands  and  consecrating  Rovcrott 
and  East  Aurora  to  those  visions. 

Proverbially,  "  where  there  is  no  vision,  the 
people  perish."  That  holds  true  of  peoples,  of 
persons,  of  institutions,  and  of  enterprises. 
Without  an  ideal,  without  a  vision  which  Roy- 
croft embodies,  Roycroft  would,  I  believe,  soon 
degenerate  into  a  mere  factory. 

More  than  that,  I  feel  that  without  "  Vision  " 
this  Roycroft  factory  would  soon  lose  the  joy  of 
working.  Even  that  would  fade  out  of  the  beauty 
of  the  present  life  of  Roycroft.  Then  there 
would  follow  for  a  time  hypocrisy,  faking,  pretense, 
efforts  to  cover  the  bald  spots  •,  but  this  would 
only  stave  off  for  a  time  the  final  and  inevitable 
failure. 

I  am  not  so  much  concerned  for  Hubbard,  the 
Man,  as  I  am  deeply  concerned  for  Hubbard,  the 
Voice  of  an  Idea  and  that  idea  "  The  American 
Idea."  The  American  idea  he  typified.  I  myself 
made   bold   to  call   him,  in   a   memorial  tribute,  a 
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throbbing,  marching  embodiment   of  the    Declara-  blest   individual    is    infinitely    worth    while.      That 

tion  of  Independence.  is     the     magnificent     assertion     which    American 

I  have   often    been    asked  (and    you  know  there  Democracy     makes     regarding    the    human    race, 

is  very  much  speculation)  about  the  reason  for  the  And   it   isn't   met  with   anywhere  else  on  the  face 

curious,  uncanny  continuity   of   the    Jews.      Just  of  the  earth,  despite  the  fact  that  mankind  every- 

whv   are  the   Jews  an   "  eternal  "   people  ?      The  where  is  rending  to  the  recognition  of  the  infinite 

question  is;    why  haven't   they  the  decency  to  get  worth  of  the   humblest  individual.      For  that,  too, 

off  the  stage  and   cease  to  be?      But,  instead,  \ou  Roycroft  has  stood. 

see  them  to-day  actually  engaged  in  dreaming  the  Further,  America  is  a  material  civilization,  verv 
national  dream,  actually  hoping  to  get  back  to  frankly  a  material  civilization.  I  don't  happen  to 
Palestine  as  an  independent  people.  What  is  it  be  an  "  other-worldly  "  type  of  critic.  I  am  not 
that  has  given  this  group  of  the  human  race  their  scolding,  nor  am  I  speaking  disrespectfully  of 
wonderful  vitality  ?  My  answer  to  that  question  Roycroft,  when  I  say  that  herein,  too,  this  Roy- 
is  ;  that  they  touched  the  hem  of  the  robe  of  eter.  croft  institution  stands  for  the  American  idea, 
nity.  They  got  hold  of  an  eternal  idea,  and  they  I  believe  that  America,  in  standing  frankly  for 
borrowed  eternity  just  through  sheer  contagion.  material   interests  in   bringing  the   human  race  to- 

That   is  the  only   way   a    people,  a  group,  an  gether  here   in   order  to  react  upon  the  enormous 

institution,  a   person   can   assure   itself  or  himself  material   resources  ot   this  continent,  simply   car- 

of  relatively  immortality  —  that  is, by  taking  hold  ries    forward    the   old-time    injunction    at   the  so- 

of  Eternal  Idea,  by  becoming   part  of  the  flow  of  called    beginning    of   things  —  to    "  conquer   the 

life,    which    is    self-perpetuating,   creative,    fluent  earth   and   subdue   it."      And,  in   the  very   process 

forever.      In  this  wise,  I  believe  that  Roycroft  can  of  carrying  out  this  purpose,  in  reacting  upon  this 

at  the  same  time  serve  America  and  itself;  namely,  wonderful  physical  continent  with  its  untold   ma- 

by  coming  to  stand  for  the  American   Idea.      Let  terial  resources,  the  human  race  has  here  let  loose 

us   see  what  that   American   Idea  is,  so  that  you  more    of    spiritual    energy,    creative    intelligence, 

will  understand  just  what  it  is  I  am  pleading  for.  creative    imagination,  creative   power — more    of 

„         .                     T  the  essential  spiritual  qualities  than  the  human  race 

1  he   American  Idea  ,                   ../.     ,           , 

has  ever  exhibited  anywhere. 

American     is     to     me,    first     of     all,    human,  That  is  what  I  think  of  the  value  of  "  material  " 

thoroughy   human,  indeed    the  first  human  civiliza-  enterprise. 

tion  of  recorded  history.      We  have  had  Roman  civ-  Hubbard    never   disguised    the   fact   that   he  ex- 

ilization,  Greek  civilization,  Celtic,  Anglo-Saxon,  pected   a  successful   institution,  that  he    expected 

Teutonic,    Slavic    civilizations,  but    never   before  Roycroft  to  pay  handsomely.      You  want  to  make 

in   human    history   have   we    had  an  attempt  at   a  good  things,  you  want  to  create  beautiful  things, 

human    civilization.      Think    of  the  peculiar,  the  and  you  want  to   produce   these    things   in   as   big 

unique      meaning     that    this    gives    to     America,  quantities   as   is   consistent  with  good  quality,  and 

Think  of    the  grandeur   and   the   glory    that  this  you  want  to  spread  these  over  the  country,  not  at 

gives  to  our  land  beyond  the  silly  mouthing  which  as  low  a  price,  but  at  "as  high  a  price  as  the  traf- 

as  a  rule  goes  for  patriotism.      Think  of  the  preg-  fie  will   stand,"  as  the  people  are  willing  to  pay. 

nant  spiritual    force  embodied  in  the  thought   that  But  vou  want  above  all  to   spread  beauty  —  art 

America  is  man's  first  effort  to  organize  a   really  applied    to  work  —  all  over  the   land.      You  want 

human  civilization,  and  that  this  "America"  not  to  serve  America  in  this  way,  and  so  deservedly  to 

vet  is,  but  is  to  be  —  through  us.  make  the  enterprise  pay. 

When  I  recall  the  early  days  of  this   Roycroft  I  would    not   be   ashamed,  if  I  were  connected 

institution,  and  how  Hubbard  used  readily  to  open  with   Roycroft,  to  admit  that  it   is  a  canny  affair, 

the   doors   to   the  despised  and  rejected  and  those  that  we  hope  always  to  pay  dividends,  10  per  cent, 

cast  off  because  they  had  committed  some  crime  50  per  cent,  yes,  100   per  cent  —  all  that  we  can 

or    had    wandered    away    from    the    conventional  make.      We  mean   to   render  good   service  and  to 

paths  —  I   feel,  when  I  recall  this  fact,  that  Hub-  send    out   good   things.      We  are  mixing  joy  and 

bard  then  set  upon  Roycroft  the  American  stamp  beauty  and  humanness  with  the  work  that  is  done 

of  Humaneness.      America  is  going  to  stand,  and  at  Roycroft;    and  that  is  what  we  want  the  whole 

Roycroft  is  going  to  stand,  forever  for  the  Human  of  America  to  do.      We  want  to  dignify  Work  for 

Being.  America.      We  want  to  lift  it  to  a  level  it  has  not 

Then  America  stands  for  Democracy.      To  me  yet  reached  in  America  ;   and  in  this  way  again  we 

Democracy  means    the  organization  of  society  on  the  want  to  typify  America  and  to  serve  America  and, 

basis  of  respect  for  the   individual.      It    asserts    the  incidentally,   to    make   our    enterprise    pay;    as  all 

principle  that  the  individual  counts,  that  the  hum-  of  the  material  undertakings  of  America  mean  to  pay, 
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and  as  all  American  industry  ought  to  libaate  the  finest  be  shown,"  that  is   the   typical  American  attitude. 

human  qualities.  He  "  wanted  to   be  shown  "  that    institutions  that 

There  will  be  duly  in  the  American  atmosphere  persisted  had  the  right  to  continue  to  exist.      That 

everywhere  the   joy  of  working  and  the  happiness  is  really   the    proper   scientific    attitude,    to   prove 

in  the  beauty  of  the  things  that  are  made  and  sold,  evervthing. 

and  the  blessings  of  and  upon  the  workers  as  they  Simply  because  things  are,  because  an  institu- 
co-operate  towards  these  fine  human  ends.  tion  exists,  is  no  reason  that  it  or  they  should  con- 
There  has  been  criticism  of  Elbert  Hubbard  in  tinue  to  exist.  I  think  the  average  American  is 
his  latter  days  of  his  seeming  to  have  sold  his  soul  becoming  a  "  Man  from  Missouri."  He  wants 
to  Mammon.  Well,  I  don't  know  !  I  am  not  a  "  to  be  shown  "  regarding  all  institutions,  tradi- 
cynic.  On  the  contrary,  1  am  an  optimist,  even  tions  and  conventions.  All  of  the  past  and  all 
if  i  have  to  set   my  jaws  to   be   one.      I  believe  in  that  exists,  is  on   trial. 

Man.  You  cannot  knock  that  first  article  of  my  1  hope  that  East  Aurora  and  Rovcroft  will 
democratic  creed  out  of  me.  I  do  not  believe  continue  to  be  a  capital  of  the  American  mind, — 
that  u  every  man  has  his  price,"  and  I  can't  believe  in  this  sense,  that  Rovcroft  specifically  will  con- 
that  Elbert  Hubbard  really  sold  his  soul  to  Mam-  tinue  even  more  clearly  to  typify  America  in  being 
mon.  If  he  sided  so  continuously  with  Big  Busi-  "the  Man  from  Missouri" — and  wants  to  be 
ness,   with    the   employer  and   the   capitalist,  it   is  shown. 

because  he  honestly  took  that  side.  And  there  is  Ear  from  agreeing  with  Alexander  Hope,  that 
much  to  be  said  on  this  side.  I  think  Democracy  whatever  is,  is  right,  I  believe  that  whatever  is, 
is  likely  to  make  the  mistake  of  exalting  the  mass  is  very  likely  to  be  wrong.  And  for  the  very 
as  such.  It  is  likely  to  encourage  the  mistaken  simple  reason  that  as  we  are  growing  all  the  time, 
notion  that  each  of  us  is  as  good  as  the  other,  only  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  what  fitted  yesterday, 
a  little  better.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  to  lose  the  will  fit  again  to-day.  We  won't  have  to  go  with- 
respect  which  "  Democracy  most  of  all  needs,  for  out  clothes,  simply  because  the  old  ones  do  not 
experts  and  specialists"  for"  aristocrats"  let  me  fit.  Because  we  feel  the  need  of  changing  the 
say.  If  Hubbard,  in  contemplating  the  conditions  standards  of  ethics,  changing  the  ideals  of  relation- 
with  which  he  was  so  intimately  acquainted,  felt  ship,  speaking  in  a  broad  and  general  way,  I  want 
that  the  capitalists  as  a  class  ought  to  dominate  to  assert,  as  an  indestructible  thought  that  may 
the  industrial  situation,  it  may  be  that  he  took  make  us  feel  a  little  less  static,  and  become  a  little 
that  side  because  he  believed  in  the  proven  expert-  more  fluent ;  that  it  is  no  more  nearly  correct  for 
ness  of  the  capitalist  class,  and  that  American  a  civilization  like  this  material,  "  Missourian," 
industry,  American  prosperity  and  American  con-  this  worldly,  democratic,  bustling,  throbbing, 
tinuance  depended  upon  the  dominance  of  this  hustling,  dynamic,  and  almost  dynamitic  America 
group.  I  say  that  may  have  been  his  point  of  of  ours,  —  it  is  no  more  fitting  for  a  civilization 
view.  I  prefer  to  interpret  his  siding  as  he  did  like  this  to  attempt  to  take  the  ethics  of  the  gen- 
with  Big  Business  in  just  that  way.  It  isn't  erations  of  old  and  try  to  use  them  dogmatically 
exactly  my  own  point  of  view,  however.  and  exclusively  to-day,  than  it  is  for  us  to  try  to  use 
I  believe  that  Rovcroft  could  render  a  better  the  metaphysics  of  another  civ  ilization,  that  prop- 
service  to  America  if  it  typified  Industrial  Democ-  erlv  represented  the  spiritual  philosophy,  let  us 
racy,  if  it  typified  the  mutuality  of  interest,  which  sav,  of  an  agricultural,  or  nomadic  sort  of  life, 
is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  at  the  very  heart  of  the  I  honor  every  rebel,  even  if  he  is  wrong.  I 
Industrial  relation  between  capital  and  labor,  by  honor  the  man  who  has  the  courage  of  Ajax-defy- 
standing  for  the  Democracy  of  Industry  in  this  ing-the-lightning.  I  honor  the  schoolboy  that 
further  sense  —  that  the  employer  and  the  em-  refuses  to  do  a  day's  work,  runs  away  to  go  a-fish- 
ploved  work  together,  not  only  recognizing  their  ing.  Everyone  of  these  "  rebels  "  down  to  the 
mutual  interests,  but  co-operating  tou'ards  the  com-  bov  that  runs  ofF  to  go  a-fishing,  represents  that 
mon  service.  Not  "  each  for  himself,  and  the  devil  innate  self-insistence  of  the  human  individual 
take  the  hindermost,"  but  each  respecting  the  against  the  society  which  wishes  to  crush  us. 
other,  and  all  working  together  for  the  common  Every  such  "  rebel  "  prophesies  the  continuity  of 
good.  Thereby  you  would  be  making  a  superior  the  growing  human  race,  proclaiming  that  Man, 
product  in  the  working  out  of  the  right  spirit  in  the  Creator,  is  greater  than  the  conventions,  insti- 
the  relationship  between  employer  and  employee  tutions,  civilizations,  which  he  has  established, — 
and  the  public.  that  Man,  who  has  created  what  was  good  and 
The  American  idea  seems  to  me  to  represent  what  would  express  him,  can  continue  to  create 
"  Missouri  "  spreading  over  the  map.      "  I  want  to  indefinitely,  infinitely,  eternally.      This  holds  true, 
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then    of  Ethics,    which   are    merely   the    intrinsic  By   this    you   would    help    standardize   the    life 

standards   and  the   ideals  which   govern  our   rela-  of  America,  and  you  would  make  East  Aurora  and 

tionships.      I  think  I    ask    for  a  big    and   positive,  Roycroft   a   place   for   conventions,  for  gatherings 

and   typical    American    service,   when    I   ask   that  of  men    and   women,    in    the    typically   scientific, 

Roycroft   shall   stand   for  this    aspect   also   of  the  democratic    human    spirit,    and    in     that    way    it 

American  Idea.  continues  to  serve  and  to  pay. 


VOCATIONAL 


The   Potter 


Note.  Under  this  department  workers  in  various 
trades  and  professions  will  tell  why  they  chose  their 
work  and  what  it  means  to  then/.  The  following  story 
includes  two  interviews,  one  with  an  American  master 
mould-maker  and  kiln-burner,  the  other  with  an  expert 
Italian  thrower,  both  of  the  Paul  Revere  Pottery. 

Story  of  the  American  Potter 
My  grandfather  was  a  potter  in  Devonshire. 
He  was  a  Chartist,  in  tnose  days  when  a  man 
couldn't  call  his  soul  his  own.  One  Sabbath  when 
he  was  speaking  on  the  platform  he  was  taken 
and  exiled  to  Van  Diemen's  land  and  he  was  never 
seen  again.  The  last  we  really  heard  of  him  was 
a  letter  written  on  board  ship,  though  there  is  a 
story  in  the  family  that  he  went  to  Australia  and 
made  considerable  money.     Here  follows  the  letter  : 

"  December  7th,  1842. 
"  Out  at  Sea. 
"  Dear  Wife: 

•'This  is  the  last  opportunity  I  shall  have  of  writing. 
The  pilot  will  bring  this  ashore.  I  wish  to  State  in  ref- 
erence to  London  Life,  you  are  at  liberty  to  reside  where 
you  like.  I  feel  now  incapable  of  offering  advice  upon 
the  Subject.  Ever  keep  in  mind  that  in  your  Life  and 
conduct  reposes  my  honour  and  happiness.  I  am  now 
Launching  out  on  an  ocean  of  Darkness  and  doubt  and 
if  we  should  never  meet  again,  keep  the  Startling  Truth 
ever  before  you  that  I  can  brave  the  heaviest  chains 
and  the  darkest  Dungeon  and  the  Deepest  Grave  that 
Treachery,  Perjury  and  Persecution  can  Inflict,  Con- 
soled with  the  reflection  that  she  whom  I  love  respects 
my  memory.  Farewell.  God  Bless  you  and  my  Dear 
Children  Is  the  Last  and  most  fervent  Prayer  of  your 
Poor,  Persecuted  Husband. 

"  W.  S.  Ellis." 

My  grandmother  had  relatives  in  this  country, 
in  New  York  state,  so  she  took  her  four  children 
and  came  to  America  and  located  in  the  pottery 
district  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  My  father  was 
the  youngest,  but  his  two  brothers  had  been  pot- 
ters with  my  grandfather,  so  he  worked  with  them 
and  became  a  potter. 

When  I  was  eight  years  old  I  began  in  the  pot- 
tery after  school  and  Saturdays,  not  because  I 
liked  it, but  because  I  had  no  say  about  it.  That's 
the  wav  most  potters  are  made  —  by  fathers  tak- 
ing in  their  sons  so  they  won't  have  to  hire  other 
bovs  to  wait  on  them  and  help  them. 


After  working  a  while  in  Trenton  my  father 
went  to  Syracuse.  There  his  foreman,  who  had 
some  trouble  about  his  pay,  left  and  came  to  Bos- 
ton and  opened  the  last  Boston  Pottery.  Soon  he 
sent  for  the  best  potters  he  knew  to  come  and 
work  for  him,  and  my  father  was  one  of  those. 
I  went  to  work  there  regularly  when  I  was  twelve 
years  old,  putting  on  handles,  carrying  moulds  and 
wedging  clay. 

When  I  got  to  an  age  where  I  wanted  to  work 
for  myself,  I  quit  him  and  went  on  the  jigger, 
which  is  piece  work,  then  I  hired  two  boys  to 
help  me. 

One  night  another  fellow  and  I  took  a  big 
double-runner  and  went  out  for  a  coast,  and  one 
of  the  girls  that  got  on  is  my  wife,  and  we've 
been  coasting  down  hill  together  ever  since. 

Mv  boy  didn't  take  to  the  pottery,  and  I  didn't 
have  to  take  him  in,  because  I  didn't  need  a 
helper,  so  I'm  the  last  potter  in  my  family. 

Story  of  the  Italian   Potter 

Yes,  I  was  born  a  potter,  in  my  father's  little 
shop  in  Rome.  All  were  potters,  even  my  father's 
grandfather.  I  was  five  years  old  when  my 
grandfather  taught  me  to  make  pieces  for  play  on 
the  wheel.  I  had  to  like  to  be  a  potter,  because 
my  father  said,  "  If  you  don't  like  to  be  a  potter, 
see,  I  will  make  you  be  a  shoemaker." 

In  his  little  shop,  my  father  had  three  kilns  — 
a  big  one,  a  small  one,  and  a  little,  little  one.  At 
first  he  made  kitchen  ware,  then  garden  pottery, 
then  art  pottery.  All  glazes  my  father  learned 
from  his  father. 

I  kept  on  going  to  school  till  I  was  eighteen 
years  old,  but  after  twelve  o'clock  every  day  I 
went  to  work  in  the  pottery.  After  I  was  eighteen 
I  had  to  go  in  the  army  five  years.  I  was  a 
policeman  in  Sicily,  that  is  what  the  soldiers  do, 
act  as  policemen.  I  got  $1.00  a  day  and  I  did 
many  bold  acts. 

When  I  got  through  I  went  back  to  my  father's 
shop.  He  had  then  a  big  place,  with  twent\-one 
wheels.  I  remember  the  first  day  I  came  back. 
Mv    father   had    a   great   business   then,   and    my 
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brother    called    me    at    midnight    to    get    up   and  business,   so   some   of   mv    friends   said   there   was 

begin.      I  thought  mv  hands  would  be  spoiled,  but  lots  of  money  in  America,  and  I  think   to  rmself, 

I  made  potterv  better  than  before.  "   There   I  will   find    money  in    the  streets  "  and   I 

Soon  I  met  a  pretty,  nice  girl,  with  some  money  came,  but  it  is  harder  work  here  than  in  Italy.       1 

of  her  own,  and  I  married    her   and  rented  the  old  have    many   trades,   brick-laving,  masonry,  housi- 

shop  my  father  used   to   have  with  the  three  kilns,  painting,  but  this    pottery  I    like  best,  because  it  is 

but    nobody    knew    me    and    I    didn't   have   much  my  straight  trade. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Special  Classes 

Katherine  C.  Coveney 

The  question  regarding  special  classes  most  fre- 
quently put  to  us  by  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
work  is  apt  to  be,  "  What  do  you  teach  ?  "  "We 
teach  the  child,"  may  seem  a  flippant  reply  to  this 
question,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  the  true  one.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  in  no  other  department  of  school 
work  is  so  much  attention  given  to  the  need  and 
ability  of  the  individual  pupil. 

The  three  R's  form  an  important  part  in  our 
curriculum,  and  they  are  supplemented  bv  various 
branches  ot  handwork,  from  the  simple  paper  fold- 
ing, cutting,  and  weaving,  to  the  more  difficult 
cardboard  construction,  household  arts,  brass  work, 
cobbling,  basketry,  weaving,  and  woodwork.  This 
manual  work  might  almost  be  called  first  aid  to 
the  special  class  teacher,  such  an  important  part 
does  it  play  in  her  work. 

The  adaptation  of  this  varied  curriculum  to  fit 
the  individual  child  is  our  fascinating  problem. 

The  application  which  is  made  by  a  grade 
teacher  for  a  pupil  to  enter  a  special  class  contains 
certain  information.      For  example  :  — 

John,  9  years  old,  a  confirmed  truant ;  can  do 
nothing  in  numbers;  knows  few  words;  can 
write  and  draw  a  little. 

Or  again, 

James,  8  years  old,  sickly  ;  lacks  interest  in 
work;  can  neither  read  nor  write  ;  knows  a  (ew 
simple  number  combinations. 

The  filing  ot   this  application   is   followed   by  a 

mental  examination  according  to  recognized  stand- 
ee o 

ards,  and  the  approximate  mental  age  of  the  child 
is  ascertained.  He  is  then  admitted  to  a  special 
class,  where  he  becomes  a  constant  source  of  study 
and  observation  for  the  teacher.  The  grade 
teacher's  findings  and  the  subsequent  tests  furnish 
a  basis  for  the  first  assignment  of  work.  Then 
the  observation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will 
confirm  or  reverse  the  decision  regarding  the  kind 
of  work  she  should  give  the  child. 

The   proportion   of  time   devoted   to   the   three 


R's  varies  with  different  classes.  That  they  should 
be  taught  at  all  is  a  much  discussed  question.  It 
seems  a  matter  of  justice  that  the  efiort  should  be 
made  to  teach  our  children  something  along  aca- 
demic lines.  The  progress  is  painfully  slow,  and 
the  results  unsatisfactory,  measured  by  the  ordi- 
narv  standards,  but  the  value  to  the  child  is  im- 
measurable. Only  a  person  who  has  labored  with 
such  children  can  appreciate  how  much  even  this 
slow  progress,  particularly  in  reading,  means  to 
them.  An  older  boy  who  can  make  the  best  bird 
house  and  handles  all  tools  skilfully,  looks  crest- 
fallen on  hearing  a  boy  younger  and  smaller  than 
himself  read  the  pages  which  he  cannot.  1  hen 
comes  a  dav,  after  months  or  years  of  patient 
work,  when  he  finds  himself  able  to  read,  labori- 
ously, it  is  true,  a  printed  page.  The  expression 
of  joy  which  transfigures  his  face  is  reward  enough 
for  the  teacher,  and  warrants  her  belief  in  its  value. 

Even  the  staunchest  advocate  of  academic  teach- 
ing will  not  claim  its  usefulness  for  such  children 
in  earning  a  livelihood.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  majority  of  our  pupils  will  earn  their  living  by 
manual  work,  and  therefore  it  is  essential  that  they 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  various  kinds  of  tools,  and  be  able  to  use 
them  with  some  degree  of  skill.  All,  from  the 
new  little  seven-vear-old  to  the  big,  overgrown 
boy  of  thirteen,  enjoy  seeing  the  rough  material 
take  form  under  their  own  hands.  One  such  boy 
was  recently  admitted  to  my  class,  and  he  was 
possessed  of  every  failing  that  boy  is  heir  to.  He 
became  interested  in  woodwork,  and  wanted  to 
start  in  at  once.  His  first  lesson  was  sawing  to 
a  line.  His  first  attempts  were  perfectly  ridicu- 
lous, and  he  knew  it.  At  last,  after  three  dreadful 
failures,  he  said  :  "This  makes  me  buggy,  but  I'll 
do  it  until  I  get  it  right."  And  he  did.  Never 
did  he  correct  his  errors  in  arithmetic  and  spelling 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  and  concentration  that 
he  displayed  in  mastering  the   problem   of  sawing. 

The  difficulty  in  handling  large  boys  and  girls 
in  the  same  classes  with  the  very  little  ones  made 
it  seem  desirable  to  establish   centres   for  each   of 
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these   groups,  where    the    older    pupils    from   the  noon.      This   was    kept    up   until    the  crops   were 

various   special   classes   may  be   sent,  the   expense  harvested. 

of  carfares  being  borne  by  the  city.  The  experiment   proved   highly  successful,  and 

New  ideas  are  continually  being  introduced  and  farming  bids  fair   to   be  one   of  our   most   popular 

tried   out    in    our    work.      Last    spring    the  boys'  forms  of  instruction.      The  work  in  the  open,  the 

centre  experimented  in  farming.      A  piece  of  land  caring  for  animals,  the   planting  and   harvesting  of 

ten  miles  outside  the  city  was  offered   by  a  friend,  a  marketable  crop,  ought   to  make  it  a  particularly 

and  the  expense  of  transportation,  tools,  etc.,  was  desirable  and  healthy  occupation  for  our  boys. 

borne  by  others  who  were  interested  in  the  experi-  A    beginning    is    being   made,  and   the  years  to 

ment.      A    regular   teacher    from    the    centre   was  come  will   prove  the  value  of  such   classes  to  the 

assigned  to  the  farm.      Every  morning  a  group  of  individual   and    to    the    community    in    which    he 

boys  went  out  to  work,  and   returned   every  after-  lives. 


THE    NORTH   END 

Boston    Harbor  tne     Revolution.       The    present    lighthouse    was 

Catherine   M.   Casassa  erected   in  1783 ,  and   although  it  has  been  altered, 

repaired,  and  rehtttd  since  then  with  improved  ap- 

II  paratus,  the   structure  of  1783   stands  very  much 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  usually  as    erected.      Boston    Light   was   refitted  in    1849 

known  as  the  Main   Ship  Channel,  lying  between  and  again  in  1856,  and  finally  in  1859  lt  was  Pro~ 

that   town  of  Hull  and  a  cluster  of  islands  known  vided  with  an   illuminating  apparatus,  of  the  Fres- 

as    the    Brewsters.      The   entrance   is    about    two  nel    type.      In    i860  the    old    tower    was    raised, 

miles  long  and  a  little  over  one  mile  in  width.  To-day  it  measures  102  feet  in  height.      The  white 

The  first  of  these  islands,  on  leaving  the  harbor,  conical  tower  with  its  flashing  white  light  can  be 
is  the  Great  Brewster  which  contains  about  seen  at  a  distance  of  sixteen  nautical  miles  in  clear 
twenty-five  acres  of  land.  The  island  was  bought  weather.  In  1790  Boston  Light  and  other  light- 
in  1848  by  the  city  for  $4,000,  and  is  still  owned  houses  of  the  Commonwealth  were  ceded  to  the 
by  the  city.      In  1849  a  portion  of  the  island  was  United  States. 

ceded  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  Northeast  of  Great  Brewster  is  Middle  Brews- 
building  a  sea-wall  for  the  protection  of  the  harbor,  ter,  composed  of  rocks  and  about  ten  acres  of  fair 
the  Channels  of  which  were  rapidly  shoaling  from  soil,  and  farther  to  the  east  lies  Outer  Brewster, 
the  washing  away  of  the  island.  both  islands  owned  by  individuals. 

From   Great    Brewster   extends  westerly  a   mile  Situated  on  a  ledge  at   the  entrance  to  the  har- 

and  a  half,  a  long  spit   formed   of  debris  which   is  bor  is  The   Graves  Light  Station,  built   in    1905. 

dry  at  low  tide  and   upon  the  extremity  of  which  This  has   a  light  gray,  conical,  granite  tower,  98 

is  an  odd  looking  lighthouse  upon  iron  stilts,  forty-  feet   high,  containing  a   group  flashing  white  light, 

five    feet    high    sometimes    known    as    Spit   Light,  visible   at    a    distance    of    sixteen    miles   in    clear 

more  often  as  Bug  Light.      It  has  a  fixed  red  light  weather. 

which  can   be  seen  for  about   seven  miles.      This  Built  on   the   extreme   edge   of  Minot's  Ledge, 

was  built  in  1856,  and  was  erected  as  a  warning  to  which  extends  about  two  miles  into  the  ocean  from 

marines  to  guard  them  againt  Harding's  Ledge.  the  Cohasset  shore,  is  Minot's  Light.      This  is  the 

Southeast  of  Great  Brewster  and  connected  with  most  dangerously  situated  lighthouse  on  the  At- 
it  by  a  bar,  exposed  at  low  water,  is  the  Little  lantic  coast.  During  the  great  storm  of  April  1851, 
Brewster,  on  which  is  situated  Boston  Light,  one  the  lighthouse  was  destroyed  and  the  keepers  lost 
of  the  oldest  of  the  famous  lighthouses  of  the  their  lives.  The  present  lighthouse  was  corn- 
modern  world,  and  the  first  to  be  erected  in  this  pleted  in  i860.  The  lighthouse  is  dark-gray, 
country.  The  inhabitants  of  Boston  at  the  be-  conical,  with  granite  tower,  85  feet  high,  con- 
ginning  of  the  18th  century  began  to  consider  the  taining  a  flashing  white  light  of  the  "143"  (I  love 
subject  of  establishing  a  lighthouse  at  the  entrance  you)  type,  visible  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles, 
of  the  harbor.  In  1  7 1 5  an  act  was  passed  to  There  are  many  small  islands,  rocks,  and  ledges 
build  a  lighthouse  on  the  southernmost  point  of  in  the  harbor,  which  cannot  be  considered  in  the 
the  Great  Brewster  called  Beacon  Island,  in  order  space  allotted.  Some  of  these,  for  example, 
to  encourage  navigation  and  avoid  shipwrecks  and  Growin  Rock  and  Tower  Rock,  have  been  re- 
loss  of  live.  The  lighthouse  was  built  but  was  moved  by  submarine  drilling,  but  many  still  remain 
much  injured  by  fire  in  175  1,  was  struck  several  as  dangerous  obstacles  to  the  entrance  of  the 
times   by  lightning,  and    again    fared   hard   during  harbor. 
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IMMIGRATION 

The  North  American  Civic  League  maintaining  relations  with  Government  officials  in 

.     .  Washington   and  at  ports  of  entry  as  well  as  with 

Nor  least  among  the    societies  or    real   help  to  c.  »      D  D        ■      c  -r     ,  i  r>u       u  c 

.    6  xt      i      a  v ■   •  State   Bureaus,  Boards  or    1  rade  and  Chambers  or 

the    immigrant,  is  "  1  he    North    American    Civic  r- a_  *u     o     ..u    c  u-  u 

. &  .  ,,ii  •      i    ■  Commerce.      At  the  South   Station,  which   is  sup- 

League  lor  Immigrants,     which  was   organized   in  i  .  •       „u     i  ..  u         r.         i  c 

b  °  .      .        .  .  &  posed  to  receive  the  largest  number  or  travelers  or 

iqoo  "to  protect  the  immigrant  from  exploitation  •,        •      .     ■        •  °    ,       T1    •      ,    c  , 

7      .      ,  c   .       ,  6,  ^  ..  any    railroad    station   in    the    United    States,  much 

after  he  leaves  federal  control  :  to  co-operate  with  ,    i    f  ,  ,  ,         ,      .,      ,,  v  t-        ,       , 

'.  i         •        i  helptul  work   is    done  by  the  "  Young    1  ravelers 

the  public  schools  in  an  extensive  educational  pro-  A  •  i  r>  u     r  .u     t  »> 

v  .  .....  K  .  .  Aid  Branch  of  the  League. 

gram  designed  to   promote  assimilation   by  special  -r.  „  T  .  -p,      a      „  ,      u 

&.  .    6  ,.       .  i  ,      .  •      i      r  *  ne  League   messages.      "  1  he  nag,     by  Hon. 

classes  in  naturalization  and  by  lectures  in  the  for-  ^i      i        c-  tr      u  „     « ^ru      j   .         e  c 

,,  Charles   Lvans   Hughes,   "  1  he   duty    of   foreign- 
born   American   citizens,"  by  George   A.  Gordon, 


eign  languages  on   civic  subjects,  as  well  as  by  in 
strurtions     in     English  ;     and    to    counteract    the 
teaching  of  socialist  or  other  radicals." 

Says  the  report  of  191  2  and  19 13.  u  The  soil 
of  the  United  States  contains  no  virtue  in  itself, 
which  transmits  to  the  immigrant  whose  foot 
presses  it,  the  virtues  of  free  men.  Such  a 
transformation  can  only  be  worked  out  through 
machinery  which  for  the  most  part  appears  to  be 
non-existent  except  for  the  American  child  born 
in    a   home   which    cultivates    the    best    American 


traditions.      In  its  single-handed  endeavor  to  create      u         u  j 

...  &       .  .  .  ...  .      have  been    mad 


D.  D.,  "  The  allegiance  oath,"  by  President 
Wilson, and  "  What  is  expected  of  a  man  seeking 
American  citizenship,"  by  Hon.  Richard  K.  Cam- 
bell  were  sent  forth  broadcast  over  the  land. 

Lectures  were  given  in  school  centers,  attract- 
ing large  crowds  of  men  of  all  nationalities.  In- 
formation Bureaus  were  established  and  maintained 
in  many  places  and  finally,  the  good  offices  of  the 
League  have  been  so  earnestly  appreciated  that  "it 
has  been   embarrassed   because  of  the  calls  which 


machinery  which  must  ultimately  be  administered 
and  controlled  bv  the  Republic  or  the  several 
states,  the  League  has  had  scant  recognition  until 
the  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  1912  verified 
its  forebodings." 

According  to  the  last  report,  twenty- seven  sec- 
retaries and  agents  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
promoting   League  activities   in   New  York,  New 

Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Rhode    Island,      Q     "*       R 

1    \  m  1  t»i  ...  ■       .        otreet,  ooston. 

and    Massachusetts.       1  hese   activities  consist    in 


made   upon  it  to   exercise  its  construc- 


tive  influence     in    Centers   where    revolutionaries 
were  exercising  a  baneful  influence." 

This  short  sketch  can  give  but  an  inadequate 
idea  of  the  important  work  carried  on  by  a  large 
and  well  equipped  body  of  earnest  men  and  women, 
but  if  it  serves  to  arouse  the  interest  of  one  unac- 
quainted with  its  scope,  full  information  can  be 
obtained   at  the  National   Headquarters,  173   State 


Life 

A   Modern  Fairy  Tale 

Copyright  by  Edith  Guerrier 

Scene    II. 

Cast  of  Characters 

Antoinette,  a  French  peasant 
Marie,  a  French  peasant 
Jeanne,  daughter  to  Marie 
Elsbeth,  a  German  peasant 
Gretchen,  daughter  to  Elsbeth 
The  Directress  of  an  Hospital 
Pierre,  son  to  Antoinette 
Dr.  Heinrich,  a  German  physician 
Hans,  a  German  gardener 
Adolphe,  a  French  soldier 
Laon  de  la  Nuit,  a  young  man 
A  Chemist 
Devils  and  Imps 


(  The  Inferno — that  is — the  place  of  wicked  thought ) 

First  D.  :  [Holding  up  a  ball)  :  I  have  here  a 
pretty  toy.  It  is  filled  with  a  poison  that  mixes 
with  the  blood  wherever  it  circulates,  it  causes  a 
man  the  most  exquisite  pain.  He  cannot  but 
curse  the  day  he  was  born,  and  every  man  he 
meets.  It  is  as  if  he  saw  everything  through  Hell 
smoke,  for  a  demon's  own  mixture  is  in  his  veins. 

Second  D.:  It  is  good  but  in  the  end  men 
always  escape  us. 

First  D. :    How  ? 

Second  D. :   They  die. 

First  D.  :  But  they  die  cursing  and  not  aware 
that  beyond  they  will  know  no  fear, — and  so — 

Second  D  .:  The  opposite  of  this  would  give 
them  life;  then  why  not  give  them  life  to  suffer 
more.  Let  them  suffer  the  mockery  of  unending 
pain  for  that  is  what  endless  life  will  mean.  Ha, 
ha,  ha,  ha.  Here  my  merry  workmen,  dealers  in 
death   and   liquid  fire.    Here. 
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[Enter  imps  in  flaming  red  who  dance  and  sing  to 
the  tune  of  the  "  IVatch  on  the  Rhine  ") 

Yes.  dealers  we  in  hate  and  woe 

And  death  is  sought  where'er  we  go 

Our  pains  we  merge  in  others'  pain 

And  human  loss  we  count  as  gain 

O  Hell,  your  hres  shall  never  sleep, 

While  men  their  evil  passions  Keep, 

While  cannon  boom  from  yonder  storm  scarred  height 

To  prove  the  devil's  creed  that  might  is  right. 

When  grim  despair  shall  make  men  weep 
And  hail  with  joy  death's  dreamless  sleep. 
What  deadlier  gift  to  give  than  life 
With   hate  and  pain  and  endless  strife. 
Ha.  ha,  ha,  ha.  you  moital  fools 
You  little  dream  that  you're  our  tools 
Whate'er  you  think,  you  really  only  right 
To  prove  the  devil's  creed  that  might  is  right. 

[Enter  the  head  Chemist  of  the  Kruppengarten 
works.) 

H.  C. :  I  heard  your  call,  what  worse  plague 
than  the  ball  of  unending  pain  have  vou  for  me 
now. 

Second  D.  :  There  was  one  out  to  that,  after  a 
time  the  man  died  and  then  he  knew.  I  have  a 
scheme  to  better  that,  bv  which  he  will  be  wakened 
again  to  life  and  pain.  Take  it  from  the  Devil 
that  this  is  the  worst   thing  we  have  vet  invented. 

H.  C.  :   But  men  right  for  life. 

Devil:  No,  thev  fight  for  power  and  for  ven- 
geance ;    for  nothing  else. 

H.  C.  :      What  about  freedom  ? 

Second  D.  :  What  is  that  but  power.  Something 
powerful  is  oppressing  a  people.  In  the  name  of 
freedom  thev  crush  the  oppressor  and  become 
themselves  in  turn  oppressors.  War  is  the  devil's 
own  invention  and  therefore  its  results  are  in  the 
long  run  alwavs  devilish.  But  do  vou  wish  to 
hear  about  my  life  powder: 

H.  C.  :   Yes. 

Second  D.  :  The  chemicals  from  which  this  ball 
of  pain  is  made  come  from  the  eternal  Hres  of  old 
volcanoes  where  sulphur  and  brimstone  smoke 
make  devils  dance  with  the  kind  of  mirth  we 
know,  but  this  life  powder  is  distilled  from  the 
dried  petals  of  a  white  flower  growing  beside 
everlasting  snows,  and  it  is  potent  onlv  when 
plucked  bv  one  with  a  pure  life  and  a  pure  purpose. 
Do  vou  know  such  an  one  ? 

H.  C:    I  think  I  do. 

Second  D:  I  cannot  believe  that  such  an  one 
exists. 

H.  C.  :      What  is  the  test. 

Second  D.  :  Psss — Psss — The  test — I  choke  in 
telling  vou,  the  test  is  to  find  oneself  in  one's 
fellow  men. 

H.  C.  :  I  do  know  one  who  will  stand  this  test, 
but  I  dare    not  go  near  him. 


Devil:  Stay  I  have  it.  While  he  sleeps  I  can 
send  him  a  dream, —  to-night.  Then  after  six 
months,  on  New  Year's  eve  vou  will  rind  him  in 
the  hut  of  Hans  Rohrbach  in  the  Black  Forest 
above  Freiberg.  I  must  leave  it  to  vou  to  get  the 
powder  from  him  and  as  reward,  vou  are  bound  to 
teach  him  the  compound.  Then,  of  course,  vou 
can  kill  him. 

H.  C.  :   Leave  that  to  me. 

Devil  :    Who  is  this  lad  ? 

H.  C.  :  That  I  do  not  know.  He  is  called 
Laon  de  la  Xuit,  because  he  was  found  in  the 
night  near  the  town  of  Laon  bv  a  French  soldier. 
His  memory  of  his  people  and  of  how  he  lived  in 
the  past  was  gone.  He  speaks  French  like  a 
Parisian  and  German  like  one  from  Berlin  so 
we  can  assume  that  he  has  lived  in  those  two 
places. 

Devil  :  I  know  him  (sniffing)  I  smell  the  morn- 
ing.     We  must  be  off  to  lower  caverns. 

H.  C.  :   And  I  to   deeds  of  night  in  the  dav. 

Curtain 

(  Continued) 


"  You   can   alwavs    tell    a    Bostonian,   but   vou 
can't  tell  him  much." 


North   End   Items 

North   Bennet  St.  Industrial  School  and  Social  Service 
House. 

All  the  clubs  and  classes  are  organized  and  the 
regular  winter  work  has  begun. 

The  66  bovs  who  were  at  Caddv  camp  this 
summer  returned  home  richer  in  health  and  good 
spirits  and  funds.  Altogether  31822.39  was 
brought  back  bv  the  North  End  bovs. 

"The  Collectors  Club"  of  last  year  is  the 
"  Prospectors  Club  "  this  vear,  while  their  younger 
friends  the  tt  Weavers  "  of  a  year  ago  are  the 
"  Collectors." 

North  End  Union  and  Children's  House. 

We  are  verv  glad  to  announce  that  Mr.  Samuel 
F.  Hubbard,  Superintendent  of  the  North  End 
Lnion,  has  completelv  recovered  from  his  recent 
illness  and  is  back  again  at  his  desk. 

A  luncheon  was  tendered  Mrs.  Tebbutt  and 
Miss  Irene  Tebbutt  bv  Miss  Gallagher,  the  nurse 
in  charge  of  the  Babv  Hvgiene  station  at  the 
Children's  House,  at  which  representatives  from 
all  the  Settlements  in  the  North  End  were  present. 
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Civic  Service  House. 

Mrs.  Papazian  is  coaching  three  Christmas 
plavs,  "  The  Three  Wishes,"  "  The  Song  in  the 
Heart,"  "  Goblin  and  the  Huxter's  Jam."  Children 
from  the  various  Houses  are  taking  part,  and  the 
plavs  will  be  given  several  times  during  the  Christ- 
mas vacation  at  the  North  Bennet  St.  Industrial 
School  Hall.  Instrumental  music  will  be  furnished 
by  the  Music  School  Settlement  and  singing  by 
members  of  the  Children's  House. 

Medical  Mission. 

There  will  be  social  evenings  for  the  bovs  and 
girls  of  the  various  clubs  and  classes  during  Christ- 
mas week,  and  a  tree  for  the  little  folks. 

Medical  Mission  will  distribute  greens  to  main 
homes  in  the  North  End,  as  in  previous  years. 

Bible  story  hour  class  has  been  started  at  the 
Mission  on  Sunday  afternoons  which  about  fifty 
children  attend. 

Library  Clubhouse. 

Ask  D.  H.  about  her  engagement. 

On  Saturday  evening,  November  i8,the  Thurs- 
day Evening  Girls,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Miss  Jean  Key  of  Radcliffe  gave  two  plays,  u  The 
Price  of  Coal  "  and  "  A  Proposal  of  Marriage." 

All  younger  groups  of  the  L.  C.  H.  have  started 
work  on  a  new  Operetta  to  be  given  first  at  the 
Winsor  School,  later  in  co-operation  with  the 
North  End  Garden  Association,  and  again  in  co- 
operation with   the  Women's    Municipal    League. 

The  S.  E.  G.  express  their  appreciation  for  in- 
teresting talks  given  before  groups  of  the  House 
during  the  past  month  by  Miss  Marv  McSkim- 
mon,  Miss  Ethel  Tillinghast,  both  of  the  Pierce 
School,  Dr.  Charles  Fleischer,  Miss  Martha  Ran- 
dall of  the  Arlington  High  School,  Miss  Flora 
Corwin  of  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State 
House,  Miss  Smith  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
and  Miss  L.  R.  Harris,  in  charge  of  Welfare  Work 
at  Schrafft's. 

A  European  says  : 

"  It  is  better  to  stand  than  to  walk. 
It  is  better  to  sit  than  to  stand. 
It  is  better  to  lie  than  to  sit. 
It  is  better  to  sleep  than  to  lie. 
It  is  better  to  be  dead  than  to  sleep. 
It  is  better  to  be  dead  than  alive." 

But  the  American  says  : 

Poor  Pessimist  ! 

Wake  up  ! 
Step  Lively  ! 
Strike  Boldly  ' 
Stay  Alive  ! 


Book  Review 

"  Relax — Completely  :  after  a  strenuous  day  it 
pavs  to  forget  your  business,  your  work  and  wor- 
ries," says  the  advertisement  of  Mark  Twain's 
complete  works.  Yet  if  any  book  in  the  world 
would  make  a  confirmed  pessimist  of  any  but  a 
confirmed  optimist  his  last  published  work  u  The 
Mysterious  Stranger"  would  do  it.  Assuming  that 
all  our  readers  are  optimists  we  give  a  few  points 
from  this  really  remarkable  story  which  is  the  sum 
total  of  Mark  Twain's  philosophy  and  adds  another 
grain  of  truth  to  the  assertion  that  humorists  aie  at 
heart  the  saddest  of  men. 

The  story  is  of  three  boys  living  in  an  Austrian 
village  during  the  sixteenth  century.  On  a  winter 
morning  in  the  mountains  they  meet  the  stranger, 
"  a  vouth  of  winning  face  and  friendly  demeanor 
who  tells  them  he  is  a  relative  of  the  fallen  arch- 
angel Satan,  and  named  after  him." 

"  And  alwavs  when  he  was  talking  about  men 
and  women  here  on  earth  and  their  doings — even 
their  grandest  and  sublimest — we  were  secretly 
ashamed,  for  his  manner  showed  that  to  him,  they 
and  their  doings  were  of  paltry,  poor  consequence  ; 
often  you  would  think  he  was  talking  about  flies, 
if  you  didn't  know.  Once  he  even  said,  in  so 
many  words,  that  our  people  down  here  were  quite 
interesting  to  him,  notwithstanding  they  were  so 
dull  and  ignorant  and  trivial  and  conceited,  and  so 
diseased  and  rickety,  and  such  a  shabby,  poor, 
worthless  lot  all  around.  He  said  it  in  a  quite 
matter-of-course  way  and  without  bitterness,  just 
as  a  person  might  talk  about  bricks  or  manure  or 
any  other  thing  that  was  of  no  conseqence  and 
hadn't  feelings.  I  could  see  he  meant  no  offense, 
but  in  my  thoughts  I  set  it  down  as  not  very  good 
manners." 

"  Manners!  he  said.  "  Why,  it  is  merely  the 
truth,  and  truth  is  good  manners  ;  manners  are  a 
fiction." 

"Satan"  is  only  visible  to  the  three  boys  and 
appears  or  disappears  at  will.  There  is  a  thin 
thread  of  plot  in  the  story,  of  an  old  Priest  who  loses 
his  purse  and  finds  in  its  place  a  purse  filled  with 
gold  left  for  him  by  Satan,  which  causes  the  poor 
old  man  to  be  thrown  in  prison  for  witchcraft. 
When  he  is  finally  pardoned  he  is  mad  and  believes 
himself  an  emperor.  K  As  pitiful  a  sight  as  I 
ever  saw,"  comments  one  of  the  boys.  Satan 
replies : 

"Ah,  you  mistake ;  it  was  the  truth.  1  said 
he  would  be  happy  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  he 
will,  for  he  will  alwavs  think  he  is  the  Emperor, 
and  his  pride  in  it  and  his  joy  in  it  will  endure  to 
the  end.  He  is  now,  and  will  remain,  the  one 
utterly  happy  person  in  this  empire." 
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L'his  is  a  difficult  storv  to  do  justice  to,  and  I 
must  close  with  one  of  the  final  paragraphs. 

M  Strange,  indeed,  that  you  should  not  have 
suspected  that  your  universe  and  its  contents  were 
only  dreams,  visions,  fiction  '  Strange,  because 
thev  are  so  franklv  and  hvstericallv  Insane,  like  all 
dreams  :  a  God  who  could  make  good  children  as 
easilv  as  bad,  vet  preferred  to  make  bad  ones  ; 
who  could  have  made  even  one  of  them  happv, 
vet  never  made  a  single  happv  one  ;  who  made 
them  prize  their  bitter  life,  vet  stingily  cut  it  short  ; 
who  gave  his  angels  eternal  happiness  unearned, 
vet  required  his  other  children  to  earn  it;  who 
gave  his  angels  painless  lives,  vet  cursed  his  other 
children  with  biting  miseries  and  maladies  of  mind 
and  bodv  ;  who  mouths  justice  and  invented  Hell ; 
mouths  mercv  and  invented  Hell ;  mouths  Golden 
Rules,  and  forgiveness  multiplied  by  seventv  times 
seven,  and  invented  Hell;  who  mouths  morals  to 
other  people,  and  has  none  Himself;  who  frowns 
upon  crimes,  vet  commits  them  all  ;  who  created 
man  without  invitation,  then  tries  to  shuffle  the 
responsibiiitv  for  man's  acts  upon  man,  instead  of 
honorablv  placing  it  where  it  belongs,  upon  Him- 
self; and  finallv,  with  altogether  divine  obtuse- 
ness,  invites  this  poor  abused  slave  to  worship 
Him  : 

You  perceive  now  that  these  things  are  impos- 
sible except  in  a  dream." 


Interesting  Articles   in    December 
Magazines 

Atlantic  :   u  Some  meditations  of  the  heart." 
Bov's  Life  :   a  Merrv  Christmas  by  accident." 
Catholic  World:   "A  Merrv  Christmas." 
Delineator:   M  High  davs  and  holv  davs." 
Good    Housekeeping :    "  The    seventh    Christ- 
mas. 

Harper's  :   M  Fitting;  the  man  to  the  job." 
Ladies'      Home     Journal :      "  A      Millionaire's 
Monev.      What   should   he   do   with   it:" 

Review  of  Reviews  :   u  The   bov   scouts  train- 

J 

ing  for  citizenship." 

Scribner's  :   "  War  music." 

St.  Nicholas.      "  Bettv's  best  Christmas." 


From  "  The  Social  Workers'  Primer."     For  the 
encouragement  of  those  entering  Social  Work. 

DECEMBER 

The  twenty-fourth,  her  working  day, 
Is  twenty  hours,  so  they  say. 
The  twenty-fifth,  devoid  of  mirth, 
She  thanks  the  Lord  for  Peace  on  Earth. 


Announcements 

S.  E.  G.  Talks: 

December  16,  Mrs.  Hume  on  u  Advertising." 

December  3  1 ,  to  be  announced. 

Januarv  6,  House  Partv. 

Januarv   13,  Business  Meeting. 


Membership    Campaign 
Announcement ! 

s.  E.  G. 

Are  you  remembering  that  the  Membership 
Campaign  is  on? 

Are  you  doing  your  share  in  securing  new 
members-  the  S-  E.  G.  kind  of  members ? 

Are  you  placing  before  your  friends  the  op- 
portunities of  the  S.  E.  G. — good  fellowship, 
comradeship,  the  opportunity  for  self-de- 
velopment, for  helping  those  who  have  less 
than  you,  and  many  other  advantages  too 
numerous  to  mention  ? 

Are  you  also  remembering  that  by  spreading 
the  S.  E.  G.  spirit  you  are  also  helping  to 
reduce  the  membership  fee  ? 

Also  Remember :  each  new  applicant  is  re- 
quired to  fill  out  an  application  blank  and 
send  it  to  the  Campaign  Committee. 

Jennie  S.  Swartzman, 

Chairman. 


(Christmas,   1918 
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Tel.  292  &  293  Brookline 


J.  P.  MACKEY 

HARDWARE,   ROOFING 

SLATE,   METAL,  and  GRAVEL   ROOFING. 
Harvard  Square 

Brookline,  Mass. 


OFFICIAl 
SIGN, 


Chocolates 


BUILD  WITH  BRICK 

Telephone  6620  Main 

NEW  ENGLAND  BRICK  CO. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  in  New   England. 

18  POST-OFFICE  SQUARE  BOSTON 


Metroplitan 
Coal  Company 

General  Offices 

20  Exchange  Place 
Boston,  Mass. 

BROWN  BROS. 

CONTRACTING  AND  JOBBING 
PLASTERERS 

Tel.  2099-M  BRIGHTON 

WINDSOR     CEMENT     COMPANY 

Masons'  and  Plasterers'  Supplies 

Finest  Grade  of  Plaster  Paris 


THE   THOMPSON  C&  NORRIS  CO. 

Corrugated  Paper  and  Shipping  Cases 
Allston  Station  Boston,  Mass. 

B.  F.  DRAKENDFELD  &  CO. 

Established  1869 
Ceramic  Colors 

Decorating  Supplies 

Main  Office,  50  Murray  Street,  New  York 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
131    State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Compliments  of 


FLORIST 


IMPORTER 


342  Boylston  Street 


161  Devonshire  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


Stone  &  Forsyth  Co. 

Paper,  Twine,  Bags,  Boxes 
67  Kingston  St.  Boston 


SINGER   SEWING    MACHINE   COMPANY 

OFFICES 

164  Tremont  Street 
350  Hanover  Street 
101  Green  Street 
55  Meridian  Street,  East  Boston 
409  Broadway,  Chelsea 

JOHN  C.  PAIGE  &  CO. 


65   Kilby  Street 
Telephone  Main  5231 
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Smith,    Patterson    Co. 

Diamond  Merchants  and  Silversmiths 

52  Summer  Street 
HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS 

New  and  secondhand  pianos  in  great  variety  :  lowest 

prices  in  Boston:  easiest  terms     Est.  1863 

always  reliable. 

395   BOYLSTON   STREET 

Telephone  Main  3208 

W.  B.  B.  CHILD  &  Co. 

Life  Endowment,  Personal  Accident 
General  Liability 

INSURANCE 
137  Milk  Street,  Oliver   Building,  Boston 

PAGE  &  BAKER  CO. 

88-94  Fulton  Street,   Boston 
FURNITURE 

Tel.  Richmond  641 

Andrew  J.  Granara 

Plumber,  Steam  and  Gas   Fitter,  Sanitary  Drainage  and 

Ventilation 

174  North  Street,  Boston 

Cambridge  Laundry 
"  The  Laundry  that  Saves  your  linen  " 

Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

80  Nottingham  Road,  Brighton 
is  the  address  of  the 


Paul  Revere  Pottery 

Take  a   Lake   Street    Commonwealth  Avenue    Car. 
Get  off  at  Leamington  Road.     Walk  up  Notting- 
ham steps  to  top  of  Hill 
Telephone,  Brighton  1095 


BROOKLINE    TRUST    CO. 
Brookline,  Mass. 

*^XH01SAT^~CEYLOr>TTEA 
PURE,  RICH,  FRAGRANT 

I  lb.  Canisters  65  cents,  1  -2  lb.  Canisters  35  cents 

We  invite  comparison  with  other  teas  of  the  same  or  higher  price 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 


Boston  and    Brookline 


Herbert  S.  Potter 
Electrical  Engineering  and  Contracting 


238-240  State  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


Tel.  Richmond  1560-1561 


OTTO   J.    PIEHLER,  Inc. 
FURS 


356  Boylston  Street 
Boston 


Brighton  450 


J.  A.  F1NLEY 

Plumber,  Steam  and  Gas  Fitter 
Sanitary  Drainage  and  Ventilation 

119  Brighton  Ave. 


Joseph  Goodnow  &Co.  Inc. 
Lumber 


294  Causeway  St. 

Tel.  Richmond  1096 


Boston,  Mass. 


J.  B.  HUNTER,  CO. 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 


Office  Tel.  Cam.  3239 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
LIME  &  CEMENT  CO. 

Dealers  In 

MASONS'  AND   PLASTERERS' SUPPLIES 

Concrete  Re-enforcing  and  Waterproofing  Specialties 

252-258  Bridge  Street  E.  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Tel.  Beach  4420  Tels.  Brookline  1508,  1599,  2250  Tel.  Brighton  670 
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Editorial 

Dire  Dress 
Fanni    Goldstein 

••  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,"  but  s: 
is  not  the  key  to  heaven. 

Since  society  demands  clothes,  the  question  of 
dress  deserves  due  consideration,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  we  always  give  some  thought  towards  making 
our  external  appearances  attractive ;  but  that  does 
not  always  necessitate  style. 

le  is  the  economic  curse  of  the  day.  It  is 
neither  alwavs  sane,  nor  beautiful,  nor  modest, 
nor  uplifting,  vet  the  question  of  dress  to  the 
modern  girl  is  a  horrible  nightmare,  and  the  current 
dress  extravagances  to  the  conservative  a  constant 
horror. 

I  do  not  aim  to  pose  as  a  dress  reformer; 
neither  do  I  believe  in  uniforms  for  women,  nor 
in  the  so-called  hygienic  dress  conformity  which 
creates  conscious  living  models,  society  fads,  and 
newspaper  talk.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that 
economy,  utility,  individuality,  and  a  simplicity  of 
beauty  are  always  essential  in  the  question  of 
clothes. 

As  it  is  to-day,  style  constantly  clashes  with 
utility.  Paris  designs  the  fashions,  the  stage  de- 
crees, the  societv  woman  adopts,  the  working  girl 
apes  her  economic  peer>. —  and  Dame  .Fashion, 
being  a  tickle  ladv,  sees  well  to'  the  short  life  of 
her  designs 

The  female  heart  is  naturally  a  weak  one  on 
the  subject  of  dress.  Personal  adornment,  the 
love  of  gew-gaws,  color,  and  variety,  is  her  his- 
toric heritage,  but  entirely  too  much  time,  too 
much  money,  and  too  much  precious  energy  is 
wasted  in  order  to  keep  up  appearances  with  the 
crow 

W  hv  err  thus  in  aping  ?  Clothes  do  not  make 
the  person,  and  society  must  after  all  accept  the 
individual  on  his  merits.  May  we  not,  therefore, 
hope  for  a  happy  balance  : 

"  Do  not  preach  conservatism  in  clothes  !  It 
is  not  for  to-day  !  "  our  friends  will  say.  You 
may  try  it  as  a  whim  (if  you  can  afford  to  be  a 
sensation),  for  moral  resistance  (if  vou  are  queer), 
but  for  economic  reasons  you  must  never  whisper 
that,  for  then  vou  will  either  lose  your  friends, 
lose  your  poise,  or,  worse  than  all,  in  the  category 
of  the  day  become  a  "  back  number,"  and  that  to 
the  female  heart  is  the  worst  humiliation. 
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There  is,  though,  little  sense   in   moralizing  on  During  the  course  of  a  recent  conversation  with 

the   question.      Certainly  in  so  tree   and  (un)equal  a  modest  and  frank  voung  workman  in  search  of  a 

a  country  no  one   has  a  right  to  dictate  as  to  what  wife  and  home,  he   said  to  me  :    "It  takes   more 

the  modern  Venus  shall  spend  for  clothes.  courage  than  brains  now-a-days  for  a  man  earning 

Current    dress  extravagances,  however,  cannot  S20  per  week  to  offer  marriage  to  a  girl  when   the 

be   ignored,  nor  are   they  wholly  the   trend  of  the  styles  call  for  silk  stockings  on  week  days,  and  the 

times,  for  the  echo  of  the  slaughter  and  suffering  old-fashioned    theory   of    350    per   annum    for    a 

from   across   the  seas  is  not  conducive  to  frivolity  woman's  dress  has  been  relegated   to  ancient   his- 

and   selfish  adornment  in  the  heart  of  the  altruist,  tory.      To-day  $100  a  year  would   just  about   pay 

Has,  then,  our   sense   of   moral    resistance   weak-  for  her  footgear !  " 

ened  ?  Or  do  we  fear  to  appear  eccentric  in  not  Of  course,  being  a  woman,  I  naturally  contra- 
keeping  pace  with  the  fashion's  demands  ?  Or  is  dieted  and  would'  not  admit  the  truth  of  these 
it  because  we  do  not  fully  realize  that  the  masses  observations  to  him,  but  on  reflection  his  wisdom 
are  far  too  extravagant  in  their  dress,  and  in  reality,  was  forced  home  to  me. 

as  Ben  Franklin  would   say,  "  pay  too  much  for  a  A  modern  street  car  0:1  a  week  day  is  suggestive 

whistle."  of  a  Colonial  reception,  and  an  evening  "  affaire''' 

Most  women   are  entirely  too   much  the  slaves  outwits  the  combined   powers  of  all  old  fairy  god- 

of   shopping.      The   dress    expenditures    and    ex-  mothers  in  producing  its  Cinderellas  ! 

travagances   of  a  working  girl  nowadays   in  com-  When   a  working  girl  who  earns  an  average  of 

parison   to  her  earnings  is  beyond  words.      Dress  Sio  per  week  indulges  in  silk  suits,  Parisian   hats, 

competition    is   in   itself  a   tremendous    incentive,  furs  at  figures  that  would  resurrect  a  Puritan,  and 

and  too  often  anxious  parents  egg  their  daughters  evening  gowns   that  mi-lady  flaunts  and  vies  with 

on    to    unnecessary,    wasteful    extravagances    in  the   rainbow   in   color,  it   is  a  bit   puzzling  as   to 

order  to  maintain  appearances  and  to  outwit  their  who's  who  and  what's  what,  and  high  time  that  we 

neighbors.      Be  the  reason  what  it  may,  a  reaction  cry  "  Halt  !  "   to  the  pace. 

towards    saner   fashions,  and   a    release    from    the  Yet   they  are    good    girls   and  we  must  admire 

whimsical  dictates  of  style,  would  be  most  health-  their  appearance,  even   if  we  pity   their   waste  of 

ful  and  welcome.  effort   in   these   passing  vanities.      But  are   we,  in 

The  current  fashionable  vocabulary,  which  both  following   the   line   of  least    resistance,  that    is,  in 

delights  and   bores,  consists  of  the   following   ele-  keeping   up    with   the  times,  any  happier     in    the 

vating    expressions:    "  Adorable!     Cunning!      The  pursuit  of  the  purse  in  order  to  compete  and  aliav 

cutest  thing  !    Charming  combination  !   Darling  model !  the    expenses    of    the  gay,  gaudy,   giddy    ghost    of 

Extremely  fetching!     Chick  and   Frenchy !   Awfully  Fashion? 

stylish!    Most  individual!    Very   novel!    Sweet  and  Imitation  is  not  culture.      Self-indulgence  is  not 

stunning  '    Stylish   effect!     Up-to-date!"    etc.,    etc.  character  building.     Cleanliness  is  elevating, —  sim- 

Such  talk  can  scarcely  be  called  either  educational  plicity   is   beauty, —  love  is   Godliness,  — but, — 

or  elevating.  style  is  not  the  key  to  Heaven. 


IMMIGRATION 


Fifteen    Years    Later  ^   have  at    present,   I    might    have   even   lost   that 

much  ;   for,  as  far  as   my  father  was   concerned,  I 

ank.        zz  could  have  remained   ignorant:    he  had  enough  to 

I  was  twelve   years   of  age  when    I  was   taken  ao  playing  cards  all  the  time, 

away  from  school.      I  had  been  kept  there  for  five  Thus  deprjvec]  0f  anv  further  education,  I    felt 

whole  years  by  an   uncle   of  mine  who   had   been  j;^   a    ^oy  who,  deeply   interested    in    a   game,  is 

kind  enough  to  adopt  me  as  a  servant,  so  that  while  abruptly  and   unreasonably  interrupted.      I   had   to 

I  went  to  school  with  his  own  sons,  I  could  at  the  resjgn  myself  to  the  following  consequences,  but 

same  time  save  him  the  expenses   of  hiring  a  per-  the  knot  in  my  throat  could  never  vanish  whenever 

son  for  the   necessary  family  errands.      So  that,  as  t    met    mv   former   schoolmates.      They   came    in 

anybody  can  judge,  I   was   exploited   upon   by  my  eiegant  officers'  uniforms  for  their  v  acations  from 

own    relatives,    and    at    a    very    early   age.      If    I  the  Seminaries.      This  I  could   not  forget,  not  be- 

had   had    at    that    time    the    principles    and    ideas  cause    j    env;ec]    their    prosperous,    uninterrupted 
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careers,  but  because  I  felt   I   could   have  done  the 
same  if  someone  had  given  me  the  opportunity. 

I  could  listen  for  whole  days  to  their  tales  of 
college  life,  to  the  imposing  talk  of  the  former  and 
the  mild  narration  of  the  latter.  My  conversation 
with  them  was  no  longer  that  of  a  grammar  school 
mate  with  his  chums ;  my  knowledge  had  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  receded,  while  theirs  had  progressed 
continuously,  as  even  my  limited  imagination  could 
picture  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years. 
They  had  grown  taller  and  so  clean  as  to  compete 
with  the  school  masters  themselves  ;  witty  in  their 
conversation,  frank  in  their  actions,  and  friendlier 
than  ever  with  all  their  acquaintances.  All  these 
qualities  made  me  look  on  them  as  learned  people, 
all  the  more  because  they  could  speak  in  foreign 
languages,  such  as  French,  Latin,  Greek,  or 
German. 

How  nice  it  must  be  for  those  fellows  to  be 
able  to  read  those  books  that  the  grammar  school 
teacher  or  the  pastor  hardly  could  read  !  Often 
I  thought  to  myself,  how  wonderful  it  must  be  to 
be  able  to  read  books  whose  writers  have  long 
since  perished,  and  whose  names  are  so  familiar  in 
every-day  life.  What  a  satisfaction  it  is  for  these 
boys  to  be  able  to  talk  with  someone  from  beyond 
the  Alps,  whose  language  seems  nonsense  to  those 
who  do  not  understand  them.  Then  I  went  fur- 
ther in  my  picturing  of  them  :  one  leading  a  regi- 
ment of  proud  soldiers  towards  unknown  lands; 
another  attracting  the  attention  of  a  whole  public 
from  a  damasked  pulpit;  and  another,  with  Cicer- 
onian eloquence,  trying  to  free  some  poor  delin- 
quent from  the  grasp  of  the  law. 

These  and  many  other  similar  thoughts  have 
run  in  my  memory  since  then,  never  forgetting, 
however,  that  I  might  have  gained  something  by 
my  ability  had  I,  like  the  others,  been  helped  to  do 
so. 

"  Well,  my  son,"  said  my  mother  to  me  one  of 
those  endless  Italian  days  of  summer,  "  it  will  be 
better  for  you  if  you  could  learn  some  trade,  so 
that  you  may  make  a  living." 

"  Be  it   so,"  was   my  answer.     "  What   shall   I 


master.  This  one  was  an  ornamental  worker, 
whose  chief  occupation  was  carving  mortuary  cas- 
kets. He  kept  me  doing  all  the  rougher  parts, 
while  he  incised  all  kinds  of  frightful  figures  on 
the  surfaces  of  the  luxurious  boxes.  But  not  very 
long  after  I  went  there^  he  died. 

What  was  left  for  me  to  do  but  to  go  back  to 
the  old  Professor  Sebastiano,  who  accepted  me 
again,  this  time,  however,  showing  me  a  little  less 
consideration  than  before,  by  often  giving  me 
orders  to  go  and  pick  up  peaches,  oranges,  or  figs 
for  the  "  Maestra."  So  that,  dropping  gauge  or 
fish  skin,  as  it  was,  I  had  to  take  "  paniere  "  in 
hand  and  run  to  the  adjacent  garden. 

This  life  lasted  for  five  or  six  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  I  could  hardly  model  a  dog's  head  in 
clay  or  carve  its  paw  in  wood.  I  was  old  enough 
to  earn  my  own  bread,  however,  so  decided  to 
leave  the  master  to  go  to  do  whatever  I  could. 

Having  worked  a  year  or  so  to  earn  my  passage 
to  America,  I  embarked  from  Naples  the  9th  of 
December,  1904,  landed  in  New  York  seventeen 
days  later,  and  here  I  have  been  since  then,  but 
always  with  the  memory  of  my  school  days  lost 
and  yet  to  be. 

I  have  been  working  ever  since  and  at  all  trades, 
from  the  humble  shoe  shop  to  the  more  profitable 
shovel,  wheelbarrow,  and  pick  ;  frcm  the  hod  to 
the  saw,  square,  and  hammer  again  ;  from  cabinet- 
making  to  drafting,  the  last  and  best  occupation 
I  ever  had  in  my  life,  a  real  pastime  in  comparison 
with  the  jobs  by  which  I  began  to  earn  "American 
bread." 

But  even  this  was  not  satisfactory  to  me  with 
mv  restless  thoughts  and  constant  desire  ever  fixed 
on  for  school.  This  has  finally  been  accorded  to 
me,  and  I  have  succeeded  in  entering  this  school. 
How  I  ever  got  so  far  I  am  at  a  loss  to  sav,  but 
it  has  been  my  only  desire  for  fifteen  long  years, 
from  the  time  I  was  but  twelve  years  old. 

N  B.  The  above  paper  was  written  by  Mr.  Rizzo 
upon  entering  college.  In  the  next  issue  lie  will  relate 
his  impressions  of  an  American  college. 


learn 


"Anything  you  wish,"  said  she. 

"  I  will  go  to  Master  Sebastiano,  who  made  the 
old  St.  Joseph  for  the  Parochial  Church,  and  see 
if  he  wishes  to  take  me  as  his  '  discepolo.'  ' 

Fortunately  he  did  take  me,  but  unfortunately 
enough,  after  a  year  or  more  of  traveling  back  and 
forth  to  that  blessed  town,  I  could  hardly  shape 
an  angel's  thumb,  for  all  I  had  done  during  that 
time  was  sandpapering  the  feet,  hands,  and  faces 
of  saints,  angels,  and  fiends. 

Discouraged  as  I  was,  I  decided   to  change   my 


"  Love  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind  ; 
Love  envieth  not ; 
Love  vaunteth  not  itself,  and  is  not  puffed  up  ; 
Doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly, 
Seeketh  not  her  own, 
Is  not  easily  provoked, 
Thinketh  no  evil ; 
Rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth  ; 
Beareth  all  things,  believeth   all   things,  hopeth   all 
things,  endureth  all  things." 
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We  have  a  ■' Vocational'"  department  in  this  paper.     In  addition  to  articles  appearing  under  that  heading  we 
hope  to  have  from  time  to  time  descriptions  of  manufacturing  plants,  trades,  and  industries. 

A    Visit   to  One   of  H.    P.    Hood  &  Sons'    Model  Milk  Stations 

Edith  Guerrier 

In   the   Boston  City  Record   of  December  23d      at   a   temperature  of  45   degrees,  it   remains  until 
an  article,  on   the  impurities  to   be   found  in  milk,      packed  on  the  teams  for  delivery, 
attracted  my  attention  and  caused  me   to  think   it  So  much  for  the  pasteurization  process,  and  the 

worth  while  to  know  whether  there  was  in  Boston  machine-devised  methods  which  give  a  safe,  clean 
a  milk  firm  that  could  be  trusted  to  give  us  the  article  of  food  to  the  public  at  a  price  the  public 
pure  article.  I  believe  I  have  made  the  acquaint-  can  afford  to  pay,  and  which  guards  against  the 
ance  of  such  a  dealer,  and  through  the  columns  of  possibility  of  the  disease  germs  of  scarlet  fever, 
this  paper  I  want  to  give  an  account  of  the  man-  diphtheria,  tonsilitis,  tuberculosis  and  typhoid 
ner  in  which  H.  P.  Hood  &  Sons  manage  their 
milk  business,  to  the  end  that  our  readers  may 
feel,  as  I  do  now,  that  a  bottle  with  Hood's  seal 
on  it  stands  for  cleanliness,  purity,  and  safety. 

There  are  in  Boston  several  receiving  stations 
for  milk  from  the  five  thousand  or  more  farms 
from  which  milk  is  bought.  A  description  of  one 
of  these  stations,  that  at  West  Lynn,  will  answer 
for  all  the  rest.  As  soon  as  the  milk  arrives  it  is 
emptied  into  large  glass-lined  receiving  tanks  and 
carried  through  sanitary  pipes  into  an  "agitator," 


fever. 

Extract  from  the   Boston  City  Record,  Decem- 
ber 23,  1916  : 

"  Undoubtedly  the  most  efficient  single  safeguard 
against  disaster  from  a  milk  supply  which  has  become 
accidentally  infected  is  efficient  pasteurization  as  the  last 
step  before  delivery  to  the  consumer,  with  due  precau- 
tion to  avoid  all  possibility  of  infection  subsequent  to 
pasteurization.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  prevention 
of  typhoid  fever  and  other  infectious  diseases,  pasteuiiza- 
tion  may  well  be  considered  an  essential  adjunct  to  all 
other  safeguards,  since,  in  all  the  other  defences  against 
infection,  there    are    numerous    breaks   which    can   be 


where   the    milk    is    kept   in    constant    motion    by      guarded  against  only  by  this  final  measure  of  destroying 


means  of  blades  connected  with  the  motor.  This 
process  prevents  the  cream  from  rising  to  the  top, 
and  assures  an  adequate  amount  of  butter  fat  to 
the  entire  quantity.  From  these  agitators  milk  is 
conveyed  to  the  pasteurization  room. 

In  pasturization  the  milk  is  heated  to  145  de- 
grees and  held  there  for  thirty  minutes.  A  chart 
on  the  wall  keeps  a  written  record  of  the  decrees 
of  heat  reached  in  the  heating  machine,  and  bv 
means  of  an  electrical  device  connected  with  this 
chart  if  the  temperature  reaches  more  than  145 
decrees  the  heat  is  automatically  shut  off.  But  it 
is  automatically  turned  on  again  when  the  ther- 
mometer again  registers  144  degrees.  From  the 
heating  device  the  milk  passes  into  porcelain  com- 
partments, where   it  remains  one-half  hour,  at  the 

end  of  which  time  it  is  released  automatically  and 

....            1      •        1  ers   touring  New  hngland   in   search   or  desirable 

passed    to   the    cooler,   which    is    made    in    three  ,  .      c  c            1  •   1     _„    1             -n,       \\tu~„    n 

Va3SK-                                 »  dairy  farms  from  which    to    buy   milk.      \\  hen    a 

sections   of  copper    tubing.      "  1  hrough    the    top      c      ■    ,         ,               .  .    ■    „      .1      1'        c   Un    1,      „„„ 
^v                &                      &                  r      farm  has    been   added    to  the  list  of    Hood  s    pro- 
section  is   running  constantly  a   stream   of  water;       ,  ,       c  :.,„„„ „*i.i..  <■„  r~  ~,.a 

ducers,  the   farmer  receives  a   monthly  score  caid 


such  infectious  material  as  may  have  slipped  past  the 
first  lines  of  defence. 

"  The  foregoing  principles  are  well  recognized  and 
generally  applied  in  the  control  of  milk  supplies, and  it  is 
well  known  that  according  to  efficiency  with  which  they 
are  carried  out  the  indicated  measures  reduce  or,  with 
thoroughly  efficient  universal  pasteurization,  probably 
eliminate  the  typhoid  infection  from  milk." 

The  fact  that  in  seventy  years  no  case  of  infec- 
tious disease  has  been  traced  to  Hood's  milk 
speaks  well  for  the  efficiency  of  their  methods. 

Having  the  safety  of  the  milk  proved  to  mv 
satisfaction,  by  personal  inspection  of  the  process 
and  the  intelligent  information  by  the  guide  who 
conducted  me,  I  proceeded  to  ask  questions  which 
brought  forth  the  following  interesting  informa- 
tion. The  milk  business,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
supply  demanded,   has  a  number  of  traveling  buy- 


through  the  second  below  it,  ice  water,  and  into 
the  third  section  is  pumped  brine  at  a  very  low  tem- 
perature. Running  over  these  sections,  the  milk 
is  cooled  in  ten  seconds  to  38  degrees." 

From  the  cooling  machine  the  milk  flows  into 
an  aluminum  agitator,  whence  it  passes  through  a 
filling  device  directly  into  the   bottles,  which  are 


with  the  following  questions  : 

Station  H.  P.  HOOD  &  SONS         Dairy  No 

Milk  Producers  Score  Card 
(Based  on  the  Honor  System  1 
January  31,  1917 

1.     Has  all   milk  produced  at  your  dairy  during  the 
month  of  January  been  cooled  in  water  to  a  temperature 


instantly  capped  bv  a  capping  machine,  after  which      of  50  cleg.  fah.  inside  of  one  hour  after  being  milked,  and 

r  not  above  50  deg.  or  below  35  deg.  un*:' 
was  not  at  any  time  allowed  to  freeze? 

Answer 


a  perfectly  clean,  safe  and  pure  food  in  a  sterilized,      J^ld  *™  not  above  50 deg.  or  below  35  deg 
clean,  safe  and   pure  receptacle  slides  along  a  sort 
of  roller  coast  railway  to  the  storage  room,  where, 
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2.  Have  you  a  milk  house  or  a  milk  room  used  for 
nothing  but  milk  and  milk  utensils,  and  is  the  water  tank 
wholly  within  the  milk  house  or  milk  room,  and  was  all 
the  milk  produced  in  your  own  dairy  during  the  month 
kept  in  this  room  ? 

Answer 

3.  Has  your  dairy  barn  tight  walls  and  ceiling,  and 
was  it  whitewashed  between  October  1st  and  November 
30th,  1916  ? 

Answer 

4.  Has  your  dairy  barn  at  least  4  sq.  ft.  of  window 
glass  per  cow,  and  not  less  than  500  or  more  than  1,000 
cu.  ft.  of  air  space  per  cow  ? 

Answer 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  statements  are  correct. 

Signed 


NOTICE:  —  In  order  to  receive  premiums  the  following  rules  must  be 
observed : 

Answer  each  question  by  either  "  Yes  "  or  "  No.''  No  premium 
will  be  allowed  on  any  item  of  the  above  not  definitely  answered  in 
the  appropriate  column. 

No  score  card  shall  be  made  out  until  the  last  day  of  each  month, 
and  must  be  in  the  hands  of  our  agent,  if  there  is  one  at  your  station, 
or  if  not,  in  the  Boston  office,  by  the  5th  of  the  following  month. 

According  to  his  answers  he  receives  or  does  not 
receive  a  premium  on  his  product. 

This  card  is  of  course  in  addition  to  the  score 
card  kept  by  the  Boston  Board  of  Health,  which 
is  marked  once  or  twice  a  vear  by  inspectors  sent 
to  every  New  England  dairy  sending  milk  to 
Boston.  This  card  has  over  ninety  questions, 
covering  every  conceivable  point  affecting  health 
as  connected  with  the  using  of  milk  as  a  food. 
Copies  of  the  answers  are  filed  at  the  Boston 
Board  of  Health,  at  the  dairy  farm,  and  with  the 
milk  firm  handling  the  product. 

Recalling  some  old  New  Hampshire  farms  in 
the  White  Mountain  region,  I  said, "How  are  you 
able  to  make  the  farmers  see  the  virtue  of  methods 
their  great  grandfathers,  their  grandfathers,  and 
their  fathers  never  used  ?  "  "Through  the  Al- 
mighty Dollar,"  was  the  replv.  "If  a  farmer 
needs  more  window  space  for  his  cows,  if  his  barn 
wall  needs  whitewashing,  if  he  hzs  an  unclean  barn 
cellar,  we  say, 'If  you  remedy  these  defects  we 
will  pay  you  an  extra  price  for  every  can  of  milk.' 
Last  year  we  paid  over  $40,000  in  premiums  of 
this  kind.  We  have  twenty-six  men  employed  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  educating  the  farmers  dealing 
with  us." 

In  the  clean,  light,  chemical  laboratory  I  found 
the  chemist  applying  his  tests.  He  is  at  this  work 
from  morning  until  night.  Of  course  each  dairy 
is  not  tested  individually  every  day,  but  milk  from 
a  certain  number  at  one  time.  If  any  impurity  is 
discovered,  the  different  dairies  contributing  to  the 
quantity  tested  are  analyzed  separately,  until  the 
offending  one  is  located.  In  the  laboratory,  also, 
modified  milk  for  babies  is  prepared  according  to 
the  family  physician's  prescription. 

"  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  the  dif- 


ference between  certified  and  pasteurized  milk," 
I  said.  "  Your  pasteurized  milk  can  be  bought 
for  ten  and  twelve  cents  a  quart,  but  for  the  certi- 
fied one  must  pay  seventeen  cents."  "  The  differ- 
ence between  the  ten  and  twelve  cent  pasteurized 
is  with  regard  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  milk,  twelve 
cent  milk  being  from  Jersey  cows  only.  As  to 
the  certified  milk,  it  is  all  produced  at  our  own 
Cherry  Hill  Farm,  Beverly,  Mass.,  and  is  certified 
by  the  Boston  Medical  Commission." 

According  to  Dr.  Galland,  in  an  aricle  written 
for  the  Mother's  Magazine, 

••Certified  milk  is  the  perfected  product  of  perfectly 
equipped  model  Dairy  k  arms  that  are  the  culmination 
of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  painstaking,  costly 
experimentation  in  scientific  dairying  — combining  every 
advancement  known  to  science  and  man  in  conscien- 
tiously safeguarding  and  certifying  a  milk  supply. 

"  No  fastidious  housewife  could  be  more  scrupulous  or 
exacting  in  the  care  of  her  home  than  we  are  in  maintain- 
ing immaculate  surroundings  for  our  Certified  Milk 
herds.  The  sleek,  contented  animals  are  tuberculin 
tested  every  six  months.  They  are  watched  over,  fed, 
and  attended  as  systematically  as  nursing  mothers  would 
be.  Employees,  too,  are  selected  with  the  strictest  re- 
gard as  to  health  —  always  clean  and  neat  —  medically 
examined  regularly.  The  pure,  rich  milk  is  weighed, 
cooled  and  bottled  with  the  utmost  thoroughness  and 
rapidity.  Every  surface  it  touches  is  steam  sterilized. 
And  it  is  kept  cold  until  delivered  in  your  heme.  Theie 
is  not  the  slightest  chance  foi  contamination. 

"  It  is  certified  by  the  Boston  Medical  Milk  Commis- 
sion."" 

As  we  discussed  the  various  phases  of  milk  pro. 
duction,  we  had  been  walking  through  the  vauous 
rooms  of  the  large  plant,  and  had  paused  for  a 
moment  before  the  bottle  sterilizing  machine. 
The  machine  used  here  is  similar  to  that  used  for 
washing  and  sterilizing  the  cans.  I  think  I  neg- 
lected to  mention  that  all  cans,  as  well  as  bottles, 
are  furnished  by  the  company  at  a  cost  for  tin 
ware  of  over  515,000  a  year.  The  bottles,  in 
steel  cases,  as  they  pass  through  the  sterilization 
machine,  are  first  subjected  to  jets  of  boiling  water, 
next  to  a  solution  of  washing  soda,  and  finally,  to 
live  steam.  From  the  sterilizing  room  the  metal 
cases  of  clean  bottles  are  railroaded  to  the  clean  jar 
storage  room  to  cool,  whence  thev  pass  to  the  pas- 
teurization room  to  be  filled.  Prom  the  pasteuri- 
zation room  the  filled  bottles  go  to  the  refrigera- 
tion room,  and  thence  to  the  shippers. 

Noticing  several  wagons  being  loaded  in  the 
yard,  I  said,  "  You  are  so  up-to-date  in  every  way 
I  wonder  at  your  not  using  motortrucks  for  deliv- 
ering milk."  My  guide  laughed  and  said,  "You 
could  not  expect  a  motor  truck  to  follow  a  milk 
man  from  house  to  house  as  a  horse  does,  now 
could  vou  ?  But  perhaps  you  would  like  to  see 
the  stable,"  and  he  led  me  to  the  most  wonderful 
barn  imaginable,  the  only  place  I  have  ever  seen 
like  it  being  the  model  cow  barn  at  Yollendam  in 
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Holland,  the  main  difference  being  that  the  cows 
have  lace  curtains  at  their  windows,  which  the 
horses  have  not,  and  the  cowherd  slept  in  the 
barn  with  his  cows,  which  the  stable  men  do  not. 
Over  one  stall  I  noticed  the  legend,  "  Prince.  28 
years,  in  constant  service;  22  years  delivering 
milk  to  the  Lynn  public."  "  He  is  on  his  route 
now,"  said  my  guide. 

"  Your  drivers  seem  wonderfully  interested  in 
the  business  welfare  of  the  concern,"  I  said. 
"  We  at  our  house  received  a  Christmas  letter 
from  our  route  salesman,  quite  as  if  he  were  a 
stockholder."  "  He  is,"  was  the  reply.  "  In  the 
first  place,  every  one  of  the  drivers  is  paid  a  flat 
rate  of  $21  a  week,  and  by  increased  sales,  on 
which  he  is  paid  a  premium,  as  well  as  upon  the 
care  of  his  horse  and  wagon,  he  brings  the  amount 
up  usually  to  over  $25  a  week.  Then  fifty  per 
cent  of  our  employees  are  stockholders  in  the  com- 
pany.    They  can    buy  preferred   stock  at    $10   a 


shaie  with  a  guarantee  of  seven  per  cent  interest. 
All  stockholders  have  voting  power,  so,  since  no 
outsider  is  allowed  to  own  stock,  the  policy  of  the 
business  is  literally  outlined  by  those  employed  in 
carrying  it  on.  If  an  employee  leaves,  his  stock  is 
bought  back  by  the  company  for  a  sum  twenty- 
five  per  cent  in  excess  of  what  he  originally  paid 
for  it.  We  have  frequent  meetings,  in  which 
suggestions  are  welcomed  from  anyone  having 
suggestions  to  make.  Mr.  Hood,  who  is  president 
of  the  concern,  himself  drove  the  first  milk  wagon 
owned  by  the  company.  He  is  one  of  us,  too; 
knows  us  all  by  our  first  names,  works  as  hard  as 
any  of  us,  and  often  attends  our  meetings  to  help 
arrange  things  for  the  good  of  the  public  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  employees." 

"  I  thank  you  for  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable 
morning,"  I  said  on  taking  leave,  "  and  I  shall  let 
as  many  of  my  friends  as  possible  know  what  I 
have  seen  of  Hood's  model  methods." 


THE    LIBRARY 
A  Few  Valuable  Reference  Books    A  truth  that. is  orought  home>  as  one  glances  at 

the  frontispiece  portrait  of  the  doctor  and  then 
at  the  seventv-four  physicians,  psychologists,  and 
economists  —  the  Reference  Boaid  —  grouped  in 
the  initial  pages  of  "  How  to  Live,"  by  Fisher  and 
Kisk  (  i  915).  This  is  a  wonderful  example  of  co- 
laborative  effort    on    a    nig   scale,  though    the  con- 


Tames   M.   Dearborn 
(Boston  Athenaeum) 

«  There  is  no  man  living,  and  none  dead,  whose 
writings  have  been  so  eagerlv  sought  for,  and  no 
man  whose  whole  life  was  So  devoted   to  the  good 


of  others."       If  superlatives   are   dangerous,  they  tents   are  condensed    into   a   paltry  three    hundred 

are    not    so   viewed    by   the    publisher    of   books,  pages.      Its  purpose   and   scope  are   pretty  clearly 

neither  to-day  nor  yesterday.      The  subject  of  this  set  forth  in  the   title,  and    it    is   probably  the   most 

eulogy  may  not  first   be  guessed,  save   perhaps  by  authoritative  work  in  its  particular  field. 

the   owner  or   subscription    agent   who   "left"   a  Another  valuable   book,  also   of  the  multum  in 

copy  of  Dr.  Chase's  "  Third,  Last,  and  Complete  parvo  sort,  is  better   known   to   most   readers.      If 

Receipt  Book  and  Household  Physician,  or  Practi-  one  would  swap  an  admission  ticket   to  the  movies 


cal  Knowledge  for  the  People."  A  reference 
book  ?  Yes,  for  may  it  not  be  affirmed  that  books 
en  masse  are,  in  the  larger  sense,  reference  books  ? 
And  the  volume  in  question,  too,  has  this  real 
kinship  with  reference  books  as  commonly  known 
through  the  fact  of  its  having  been  consulted,  it 
may  be  believed,  more  frequently  than  the  diction- 
ary in  many  homes.  So  that  to  attempt  to  men- 
tion a  few  reference  books  is  a  procedure  somewhat 
like  that  of  holding  up  for  examination  a  few 
flowers. 

If  the  old  doctor's  medical  observations  have 
among  the  enlightened  now  lapsed  into  innocuous 
desuetude,  they  at  least  serve  to  illustrate  the  point 
that  reference  books,  like  automobiles,  are  ever- 
lastingly getting  out  of  date.  But  what  a  vast 
subject  for  one  individual  to  attempt  to  illuminate  ! 


for  a  good,  up-to-date  reference  book,  how  could 
one  bargain  better  than  to  choose  a  copy  of  the 
1916  World  Almanac?  Simply  amazing  is  the 
store  of  useful  information  therein  classified.  To 
mention  a  few  of  the  headings  :  — 

Progress  of  Woman  Suffrage. 

Chronological  Record  of  Events  in  191  5. 

Review  of  Recent  Legislature  in  the  Various 
States. 

Parcel  Post  Information. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Laws  of  the  States 
and  Territories. 

Concise  Account  of  the  Great  War. 

American  Learned  Societies. 

Such  themes  as  the  above  are  usually  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  most  everybody.  Of  para- 
mount importance,  if  not  of  interest  in  these  days, 
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however,  is  the  ever-changing  black  cloud  of  the 
Great  War.  How  shall  one  follow  the  struggle  ? 
Books  and  pamphlets  upon  it  pour  from  the  presses 
by  the  hundred ;  the  newspapers  are  often  far 
from  reliable;  much  that  is  affirmed  to-day  will  be 
denied  to-morrow.  To  answer,  it  may  be  stated 
that  there  is  surely  at  least  one  suitable  source  to 
which  reference  may  be  had,  namely,  the  newest 
edition  (1915)  of  ourold  friend  Ploetz,  "  Epitome," 
or  "  Manual  of  Universal  History."  Here  is 
chronicled  in  a  concise  form  the  leading  events  of 
the  war  from  the  assassination  of  Arch  Duke 
Ferdinand  to  the  end  of  1914.  Though  not,  of 
course,  exactly  up  to  date,  it  will  prove  a  useful 
compendium  on  the  subject  so  far  as  its  course 
runs. 

On  the  bibliographical  side  of  current  European 
history,  there  is  as  yet  but  a  single  really  important 
contribution,  Lange  and  Berry's  "Books  on  the 
Great  War."  Three  volumes  have  already  been 
compiled  and  a  fourth  will  probably  appear  in  1 9 1  7. 
How  may  one  better  become  acquainted  with  the 
occurrences  than  through  the  medium  of  this  an- 
notated and  well-indexed  guide  ?  And  if  Diplo- 
matic Correspondence  and  Plans  of  Battle  and 
the  like  do  not  attract,  there  are  still  the  Personal 
Narratives  and  Ambulance  and  Medical  Work, 
which  must  unfailingly  rekindle  within  us  a  gen- 
erous measure  of  real  human  interest. 

Passing  from  the  bibliographical  to  the  biograph- 
ical, it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  at  last,  under  the 
masculine  supervision  of  one  John  William 
Leonard,  the  first  Woman's  Who's  Who  of 
America  has  been  launched  (19 15).  About 
10,000  brief  biographical  sketches  are  listed,  and 
all  the  important  lines  of  endeavor  in  which  women 


engage, —  education,  charity,  journalism,  social 
service,  club  life,  official  life,  etc., —  are  repre- 
sented. Incidentally,  the  work  augurs  well  for 
the  future  of  woman  suffrage,  as  4,787  out  of 
5,560  women  therein  named  who  responded  to  a 
referendum  on  the  subject  expressed  themselves 
as  being  in  favor. 

Of  a  more  idealistic  than  practical  value  are 
books  of  quotations.  Of  such  is  Bartlett's  "  Fa- 
miliar Quotations,"  a  collection  of  passages, 
phrases,  and  proverbs,  both  poetical  and  prose, 
chronologically  arranged.  For  years  a  common 
household  companion,  further  description  of  it  is 
perhaps  needless,  except  to  say  that,  after  having 
passed  through  ten  editions,  Bartlett's  is  still  the 
best.  Yet  one  further  word,  to  make  mention  of 
the  newest  (1914)  edition,  edited  by  Nathan  Has- 
kell Dole,  in  which  representation  is  given  a  select 
number  of  writers  who  attained  standing  since  the 
early  nineties. 

Probably  worthy  of  companionship  with  Bart- 
lett  is  a  compact  volume,  issued  the  other  day, 
Wilstach's  "  Dictionary  of  Similes."  "  It  is  diffi- 
cult," said  George  Moore,  "to  find  a  simile  when 
one  is  seeking  one."  This  is  "the  first  attempt 
to  collect  the  best  similes  from  the  English  as 
well  as  from  all  other  literatures."  About  15,000 
examples  are  given,  "  ranging  from  the  ancient 
Persian  to  the  writings  of  1  916,"  though  naturally 
the  most  are  gleaned  from  English  literature.  So 
one  may  find  the  subwav  thief  that  eloped  with 
one's  pocket  book  was  as  "  sly  as  a  fox  "  and  also 
as  "elusive  as  a  submarine";  and  that  in  her 
latest  she  looked  as  "pretty  as  a  picture,"  or  was 
she  as  "  pretty  as  a  Pingree  potato  patch  ? ' 


EDUCATIONAL 

PoetrV  in  the  North  End  Much  depends,  however,  on  the  way  children  are 

taught   to  approach  the   subject  while    thy  are  still 

An  Interview  with  very   young.      In   the    North  End,  more,  perhaps, 

Miss   Marion  F.  Dogherty  tnan  U1  anv  otber  district,  the  necessity  for  intui- 

of  the   Hancock  School  tive  gllidailce  aIong  this  line  is  to  be  greatl>'  de" 

sired,  and  we  are  most    fortunate  in  having  at  the 

Yesterday   morning   I  went    into  a   bookstore  Hancock  School  a   highly  gifted  and  sympathetic 

to  buy  several   books  of  poems.      While  the  very  teacher  of  this'  subject  so  much   more  important 

young  man  who  waited   on    me  was  wrapping   up  (excuse  the   heresy)  than  "  2x2  "  or  "  a  noun  is  a 

my  purchases  I  heard  him  sav,  "  I  buy  only  poetrv,  name  word,"  etc. 

I    love    it    better   than    anything   in    the    world."  The  grade  teachers  have  not  the- time  necessary 

"  Pardon   me,  but  why,"  I   asked.      With   a   most  for  helping  the  children  to  appreciate  and  love  the 

charming  smile  he   replied,  hesitatingly,  "  You  see  great  poems   of    the  world.      This   love  must  be 

I  write  poetry  myself."  awakened,  not  by  insisting  that  the  children  find 

There  is  inherent  in  every  one  of  us  a  love  for  out    the  exact   location   of  Canobie    Lea   or   how 

written  poetry  and  for  the  poetry  of  life  unwritten.  many  turns    there   are    in    the    Esk   river,  but    by 
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causing  them  to  love  the  poems  because — because 
— well  thev  mustn't  be  expected  to  tell  why. 

I  recall  the  story  of  a  little  girl  who  was  sent 
on  an  errand  to  a  house  where  she  saw  framed 
and  hanging  on  the  wall,  w  Crossing  the  Bar." 
Looking  at  the  poem  with  great  joy  she  said, 
"  Before  I  went  to  Miss  Dogherty's  room,  I  used 
to  hate  poetry,  but  now  I  love  it."  "  What  do 
vou  do  to  make  them  love  it,  Miss  Doghertv,"  I 
said.  "  Why,  first  and  last,"  she  replied,  "I  love 
it  myself,  and  I  have  never  yet  been  guilty  of  mak- 
ing a  child  memorize  poetrv.  It  must  be  learned 
unconsciously,  and  never  made  a  task  of.  The 
children  enjoy  the  poems  with  me,  and  without 
being  aware  of  the  process,  thev  learn  them." 

"  A  few  days  ago,"  I  remarked,  "  I  heard  the 
6th  grade  children  reciting  very  beautifully,  all 
together,  '  Young  Lochinvar.'  What  if  you  are 
responsible  for  a  few  elopements  later  on  ?  ': 
"  Don't  worry  about  that,"  she  laughed,  "  the 
children  will  never  think  of  that ;  they'll  just  revel 
in  the  glorious  swing  of  the  verse  and  be  glad  of 
Allen's  good  fortune." 

t;  What  if  there  are  words  and  phrases  difficult 
to  understand  ?  "  I  questioned.  "  Those  I  always 
write  on  the  blackboard  before  beginning,  and 
explain  difficulties,"  she  replied.  "Then  I  write 
the  entire  poem  on  the  board,  because  I  find  it 
has  a  better  result  when  the  children's  attention  is 
concentrated  on  one  particular  spot  ;  better  far 
than  if  each  child  is  holding  a  book  in  his  own 
hand.  The  poetry  stays  with  them,  too.  You 
remember  A.  L.  who  worked  in  that  dark  little 
provision  shop  on  M.  street.  Whenever  I  met 
her  she  always  said.  '  I  remember  all  the  poetry 
I  learned  with  you.      I  love  to  say  it  even  now.'  " 

Miss  Doghertv  not  only  has  charge  of  the  poe- 
try, but  of  all  composition  work  done  in  the  Han- 
cock School.  With  regard  to  this  she  said,  u  I 
wish  there  were  no  such  thing  as  a  topic — we 
teachers  are  too  arbitrary.  We  should  treat  every 
child  with  the  respect  due  an  author.  Why,  one 
mav  have  any  number  of  authors  here — I  some- 
times feel  as  if  I  must  shout  from  the  housetops 
— "  The  strongest  note  in  composition  is  freedom, 
freedom." 

The  results  of  the  composition  work  can  be 
best  shown  bv  a  few  compositions  written  by 
children  of  the  different  grades. 

Mother 

My  mother  is  not  only  pretty  but  her  character  is  a 
beautiful  one.  Her  hair  is  hlack  mixed  with  white  and 
falls  in  soft,  pretty  waves.  She  has  brown  eyes  that 
have  a  soft,  tender  look,  while  the  rest  of  the  face  is  not 
exactly  pretty  but  the  only  word  that  would  describe  it 
is  "  motherly."  We  have  a  picture  of  my  father  and 
mother  when  thev  were  sixteen  and  fifteen.  My  mother 
was  very  beautiful  then.     No  one  can  comfort  us  more 


than  she  when  we  are  sick  or  in  trouble.  To  me  an  old 
Hebrew  saying,  to  the  effect  that  as  God  couldn't  be  in 
the  world  to  correct  and  help  us  He  created  mothers, 
is  true. 

Grandmother 

Old  grandmother  Loo  sits  in  her  chair  all  day,  with 
her  snow  white  locks  peeping  out  of  her  lace  cap.  Her 
light  blue  eyes,  her  winning  smile  and  the  kind  old  face 
with  its  happy  look  cheers  me,  but  many  a  time  I  have 
caught  grandma  Loo  wipe  a  tearfiom  her  eyes  as  she 
thinks  of  the  past.  When  1  have  any  sad  troubles  I  ask 
grandma  for  advice  and  I  feel  as  though  she  takes  them 
away. 

An  Ideal  Woman 

When  I  grow  up  to  be  a  woman  I  should  like  to  be 
neat  and  attractive,  f  shall  never  be  beautiful  but  my 
inside  will  be  pure  and  clean.  I  hope  I  shall  be  loved 
by  everybody  If  by  chance  some  poor  travelers  come 
along  without  food  or  shelter  I  shall  take  them  in  and  give 
them  as  much  food  as  I  can  spare.  I  shall  be  noted  for 
being  hospitable.  When  the  people  leave  me  and  go  to 
some  other  country  they  will  talk  about  me  and  therefore 
I  shall  have  a  great  many  friends.  I  shall  take  the  bolts 
off  my  windows  and  doors  and  all  the  travelers  shall  be 
welcomed,  for  I  am  sure  the  people  will  do  me  no  harm 
because  I  do  them  no  harm.  When  I  die,  my  children 
shall  copy  my  character  and  their  children  shall,  so  that 
we  shall  have  a  world  of  perfect  people. 

Summer  Time  of  Life 

After  the  springtime  of  life  comes  the  summer  time  of 
life.  Some  people  think  that  the  summer  time  is  not  so 
beautiful  as  the  spring  time,  but  I  think  it  is.  I  know  it  is 
because  my  mother  is  in  the  summer  time  of  life  and  she 
is  just  as  happy  as  I  am.  In  the  summer  time  of  life 
there  is  some  joy  and  some  sorrow.  Marriage  is  one 
of  the  joys.  It  leads  to  all  beautiful  things.  When  we 
get  married  we  have  beautiful  children  to  take  care  of 
and  we  sew.  It  helps  us  to  think  of  the  poor  people, 
because  we  would  think  our  children  were  in  their  place. 

Signs  of  Spring 

The  days  are  growing  longer  and  the  sun  shines  till 
late  afternoon.  Every  day  isgetting  pleasanter  and  soft 
winds  blow.  Birds  are  coming  to  make  their  homes  in  the 
boughs  of  the  trees.  The  Pussy  willow  is  here.  The 
bou»hsof  the  trees  are  getting  ready  to  put  on  their 
coat  of  green.  The  rivers  and  brools  are  beginning  to 
flow  and  they  feel  happy  to  awake  from  their  long  winter 
sleep.  The  grass  is  beginning  to  grow  and  smell  the 
fresh  air. 

If  I  had  a  Fairy's  Wand 

The  very  first  thing  I  should  do.  if  I  had  a  fairy's 
wand  would  be  to  stop  this  awful  war,  which  is  killing 
so  many  men,  breaking  the  hearts  of  so  many  mothers 
and  children  and  which  is  only  helping  to  spread  hatred 
throughout  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  I  would  stop 
all  the  misery  in  the  homes  and  I  would  make  the  cruel 
masters  of  any  animals  be  kind  to  them.  I  would,  also, 
give  work  to  those  who  have  none  and  would  make 
every  girl  and  boy  have  a  good  education.  I  would  also, 
give  women  a  good  many  more  rights,  not  in  the  home, 
but  in  the  outside  world,  because  I  think  some  women 
know  a  great  deal  more  than  some  men  about  outside 
affairs. 

The  following  outline  is  the  one  used  by  Miss 
Dogherty  in  teaching  poetry  in  the  Hancock 
School : 

If  there  is  any  poem  in  the  list  which  you  do 
not  enjoy  teaching,  please  substitute  for  it  one  from 
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the  additional  list  or  else  a  favorite  of  your  own 
and  let  me  know  of  the  change.  The  poems 
suggested  can  be  covered  with  ease  in  a  half 
hour  lesson  each  week  in  every  grade  below  the 
seventh.  The  new  course  of  study  requires  the 
memorizing  of  ioo  lines  in  the  fourth  grade. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  minimum.  The  teacher 
who  enjovs  good  literature  and  makes  her  class 
enjoy  it  will  find  it  not  only  possible,  but  easv,  to 
teach  a  good  deal  more  than  ioo  lines  in  a  vear. 
Please  let  the  children  have  the  M  Land  of  Song  " 
in  their  own  hands  occasionally  and  read  the  sim- 
ple, beautiful  poems  with  as  little  explanation  as 
possible.  Let  the  children  revel  in  the  rhvthm 
and  beauty  of  them.  Most  of  the  reading  should 
be  done  bv  the  teacher,  whose  inflections  and  in- 
telligent interpretation  will  greatly  help  the  child 
to  understand. 


Additional  List  From  Which  to  Select 
Substitutes 


Poems  to 
September  and 

October 
November 
December 
January 
February 

March 

April 

May 
June 


be  Memorized  by  Grade  4 

The  Child's  World 

Land  of  Song  Book  1 

Fable  Emerson 

The  Wind  Stevenson 

The  Lost  Doll  Kingsley 

The   Land   of    Story  Books 

Stev*enson 

Answer  to  a  Child's  Question 

Coleridge 

Lullaby  of  an  Infant  Chief 

Scott 
A  Farewell  Kingsley 

Read  to  the  children  all  vnu 
can  from  Stevenson's  Child's 
Garden  of  Verses 

Additional  Poems  to  Select  From 


Davbreak 
March 

In  School  Days 
The  Children's  Hour 
Home  they  brought  her 

Warrior  Dead 
Written  in  March 
What  does  Little  Birdie 

Say 
The  Owl  and  the  Pussv- 

Cat 
The  Fountain 
A  Little  Cock  Sparrow 


Longfellow 
Celia  Thaxter 
Whittier 
Longfellow 

Tennyson 

Wordsworth 

Tennyson 

Edward  Lear 
Lowell 
Mother  Goose 


Poems  to  be  Memorized  by  Grade  5 


October 
November  and 

December 
January 


February 
March 


April 
May 

June 


The  Sun's  Travels,  Stevenson 

The  First  Snowfall        Lowell 
Read  and  study  Barbara 

Frietchie  Whittier 

Read  and  study  in  School 

Days  Whittier 

The  Daffodils      Wordsworth 
To  the  Dandelion  1st  and  3rd 

stanzas  Lowell 

To  a  Butterfly  (Stay  near  me) 
Wordsworth 
Read  and  enjoy 

The  Children's  Hour 

The  Village  Blacksmith 

Paul  Revere's  Ride 

Longfellow 
Read  and  enjoy 

The  Land  of  Song.  Book  1 


Longfellow 
Lowell 

Longfellow 
Thomas  Carlyle 
Tennyson 
James  T.  Field 


The  Rainy  Day 

The  Fountain 

A  few  Stanzas  from  Rain 

in  Summer 
To-day 

Sweet  and  Low 
The  Captain's  Daughter 
Lines  from  "  The  Ancient  Mariner." 

He  Prayeth  Well,  etc. 

Poems  to  be  Memorized  bv  Grade  6 
(except  when  it  says  "  study  or  "  read  ") 

October  and  November     Lochinvar  Scott 

December  The  Night  Wind  Eugene  Field 

Read  and  Enjoy 

January  The  Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree,   Bryant 

To  the  Fringed  Gentian, 
Robert  of  Lincoln.  " 

February  *'  Good  name  in  man  or  woman," 

Shakespeare 
"  L'nder  the  Greenwood  Tree, '"      " 

March  Ingratitude,  " 

Rrad  and  Enjoy 

The  Barefoot  Boy.  Whittier 

In  School  Days 
The  Palm  Tree, 

Barbara  Frietchie.  " 

April       To  a  Butterfly  (I've  Watched  You  Now), 

Wordsworth 
May  Flower  in  the  Crannied  Wall,  Tennyson 

Read  bits  from  Hiawatha.  Longfellow 

June         Enjoy  '"The  Land  of  Song.'"  Book  1  and  2 

Additional    List 

Abou  ben  Adhem,  Leigh  Hunt 

Shiv  and  the  Grasshopper,  Kipling 

The  Village  Blacksmith,  Longfellow 

The  Destruction  of  Sennacherib,  Byron 


October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

Longfellow's 


Tennvson's 


Whittier's 

March 

April  and  May 
June 


Poems  For  Grade  7 

To  the  Cuckoo,  Wordsworth 

The  Chambertd  Nautilus,  Holmes 

The  Snow  Storm,  Emerson 

Breathes  there  a  man  Scott 

Read  to  the  children  or.  better  still, 
with  them  the  following: 
Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs 
Rain  in  Summer 
Arrow  and  the  Song 
The  Rainy  Day 
My  Lost  Youth 
Daybreak 
A  Farewell 

Home  They  Brought  Her  Warrior  Dead 
New  Year 
Crossing  the  Bar 
Lady  Clare 
TheBugle  Song 
Maud    Muller,  Telling 

Skipper  Ireson's  Ride 
The  Quality  of  Mercy, 
Music. 

The  Rhodora. 
Enjoy  "  The  Land  of  Song,''  Book  2  and 
also    a    set    of    books,  collections   of 
Longfellow's  poems,  called  "  The  Chil- 
dren's Hour." 


the    Bees,   and 

Shakespeare 

Emerson 

bv  Emerson 
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Additional  List  for  Memorizing 

The  Reverie  of  Poor  Susan,  Wordsworth 

My  Captain,  Whitman 

Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Browning  . 

The  Year's  at  the  Spring,  " 

Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  Tennyson 

Poems  for  Grade  S 
Shakespeare,  Ben  Johnson 


On  Shakespeare,  Milton 

Passages  from  Shakespeare's  plays, 
A  Man's  a  .Man  for  a'  That.  Burns 

She  was  a  Phantom  of  Delight,        Wordsworth 
My  Love,  Lowell 

An  afternoon  with  Fields, 

James  Whitcomb  Riley 
Summing  upof  best  known  poems  of  Longfellow, 
Holmes,  Whittier,  Bryant,  Emerson,  Lowell. 


THE    NORTH   END 

Boston     Street     Names      and     their      Part  of  our  present  Tremont  Street,  other  portions 

being  called   Common   Street  and  Walker's  Lane. 


Washington  Street  was  even  more  broken  up, 
having  been  called  in  various  parts  at  various  times 
Cornhill,  High  Street,  Marlboro  Street,  Newbury 
Street,  Orange  Street,  and  finally,  after  a  visit  of  the 
President,  Washington  Street.      Other  instances  of 


Origins 

Gretchen  Tremere 

Strangers   coming  to  Boston    invariably  com- 
plain  of  the  wandering  nature  of  our  streets,  and 

declare    that    they   never   know  whether   they   are  our    patriotism    are    Court    Street,   changed    from 

going  toward   or  away  from   their  destination.      A  Queen    Street,   and    State    Street,    which    usurped 

true  Rostonian,  however,  much  as  he  may  deplore  King  Street,  and  these  streets  named  after  various 

their  narrowness  and  general  inconvenience,  loves  governors,  Adams,   Bowdoin,  Endicott,  and  Lev- 

his  streets    and  would  not    have  them  changed   for  erett. 

all  the    modern  boulevards.      When    he  pauses    to  Boylston   Street,  which  once  bore  the  euphoni- 

consider   that  his  ancestors,  the  .people  who  made  ous  title   of   Frog    Lane,   keeps    in    mind    the  old 

it    possible    for    him    to  be    here  at    all,  trod    these  Boston  family  of  Boylstons,    while    the    Rev.    Dr. 

streets    on    their  way   to   church,  business,  school,  Chauncv    and    William  Ellerv  Channing  are  both 

and  even  to   pasture,  he   follows  their  indirections  similarly  commemorated.      Chauncy   Street   is  one 

and  grumbles  no  more.  that    has    had    a    changeable    career,    having    been 

We  have  unfortunately  not  held  to  names  as  we  known  as   Bury   Street,  Barrack   Lane,  and    Berry 

have  to  appearances.      Old  landmarks  passed  away,  Street. 

the  Revolution  came  with  its  new  sentiments,  and  Col.  Shrimpton  kept  the  Royal  Exchange  Tav- 

the  general    feeling   for  improvement  caused  many  em  on  Shrimpton's  Lane  or  Royal  Exchange  Lane, 

of  the  alleys  to  become   avenues    and    the  lanes  to  as  it  was  often  called,  now  shortened  to  Exchange 

become  streets,  and  with  their  growth  to  change  Street, 
as  to  name.  After  one  of  Boston's  big  fires  in  1760,  Devon- 

In   1  708  the  first  official  list  of  streets  was  pub-  shire,  a  merchant  of  Bristol,  contributed  largely  to 

lished.      There  were  one  hundred  names,  of  which  the   sufferers,   and    to    show    their   gratitude    they 

thirty  are  still  in  use.      Beacon  Street,  named  from  changed  Pudding  Lane  to   Devonshire  Street,  and 

the  hill  which  it  crossed,  and  which  took  its  name  added    the  parts  called  Joyleiff's   Lane  and   Black 

from  the  beacon  on  its  summit  to  be   lighted  in  a  Jack  Alley.      Christopher  Kilby   was  aiso  a  large 

time  of  great  danger,  stood   thirty-first  on   the  list  contributor  at  that   time,  and   although   not  men- 

and  is  thus  described  :      "The    way    leading    from  tioned,  it   is   likely   that   this   is   the  man    the  town 

Mrs.    Whitcomb's    corner    westerly    through    the  had    in    mind    when    they    united    Mackrill    Lane, 

upper  side  of  the  Common  and  so  down  to  the  sea."  Cooper's  Alley,   Miller's   Lane,  and  Adams  Street, 

Another  street  which  had  to  do  with  the  same  and  called    the  whole    Kilby    Street.      Milk  Street 

Mrs.    Whitcomb's    Corner   was  School  Street,  on  was  named  from  the  old    Milk   Street   in    London, 

which  stood  at  that   time   the  Old    Boston    Latin  having   been   called   also  Fort  Street  as  it  had  lead 

School.  down  to  the  South  Battery. 

When  the  new  Post  Office  was  built   there  was  To  quote  once  more  from  the  first  list.     "  The 

discovered  a  spring  of  fresh  water  which  had  been  way  leading  from  Briscow's  corner  in  Marlborough 

used  by  the  town  before  the  Revolution,  and  had  Street    passing    by    Justice    Bromfield's   into    the 

been    approached    by   Spring     Lane.      Merchant's  Common.      This  was  afterwards  called  Bromfield 

Row,    whose   name   is   self-explanatory,  was  also  Rawson's  Lane,  and  is  now  Bromfield  Street, 
on  that  old  list.  In  the  West  End   we  find  the  governors  repre- 

Trea-mount  Street  was  at  that  time  only  a  small  sented    again    in    Hancock  Street,      In    1729   one 
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John  Allen  opened  a    forty    toot  highway    from  his  was  made  permanent  in    Tileston  Street.      Henry 

thirty  foot  way    (afterwards    Shute    and    Wiltshire  Sheafe,  a  merchant,  is  another  whose  name  remains 

Street  and  now  part  of  Chambers  Street)  to  another  in  that  fashion.      At  one  time  Avery  Street,  named 

thirty  foot  way,  later  Copper  Street,  now  Brighton  for  John  Avery,  Secretary  of  State  of  Massachu- 

Street.      This,  too,  changes  its   name  occasionally  setts,  was  called    Sheafe's    Lane,  but    the    name 

to  return  appropriately  to  Allen  Street.  remains  finally  in  the  North  End. 

The  Scollay  Building,  named  for  William  Scol-  Declination  Passage  or   Day's   Alley   has  taken 

lay,  an  apothecary  at  number  6  Old  Cornhill,once  the  family  name  of  Henchman,  a  person  of  note 

stood  in    Scollay  Square,  and   though   the   building  in  Provincial  history. 

was    torn    down  section  by  section,  the  name  still  There  were  three   principal   streets   in  this  sec- 
remains,  tion,  and  the  one  which  transversed  them  all  was 

Fort    Hill    has    also    disappeared,   so   the    name  naturally  called  Cross  Street,  being  sometimes   re- 
High  Street  has  no  significance   for  us,  nor  would  ferred   to  as  the   Highway    to    Breeders'    Wharf. 
Low   Lane  seem  any   more  fitting  now,  yet  both  Prince  Street  is  one  of  the  compliments  to  royalty 
were  descriptive  of  the  present  High  Street  at  one  —  it  was  previously  called  Black  Horse  Lane, 
time.  -     In   the   Revolutionary   times  and   before,    there 

Last  but  not  least,  either  then  or  now,  we  come  was  a  fort  at  the   foot  of  Salutation  Alley.      Some 

to  the  North  End   of  Boston,  at  one  time  spoken  say  that  it  was  from  this  that   the   street  received 

of  as  the  island  of  Boston,  Causeway  Street  being  its    name,   the    fort    being  called    the    Salutation, 

then  a   real   causeway.      Copps'    Hill    was   at   one  Others    say    that  the    Tavern,  which  stood  at  the 

time    Snow    Hill,   from    which    comes   Snow    Hill  head  of  the   street  and   had    for   its   sign    board    a 

Street.      Hull  Street  cut  through  the  field  of  John  picture  of  a  man  with  a  lifted  hat,  was  responsible. 

Hull,  and  so  it  seems  only  fair  to  call  it  so.  However,  Salutation  Alley  it   was   then,  and   Salu- 

Charter  Street   well    deserves    its    name,    being  tation  Street  it  is  to-day. 

called  after  the  Province  Charter;  and  it  has  been  The   three  principal   streets  were  Salem  Street, 

said    that   the  Colony  Charter  was  hidden   at   one  called   Green    Lane,    and    Back   Street,   Hanover 

time  in  the  house   of  John  Foster,  which  stood  at  Street,  another  tribute  to  kings,  or  Middle  Street, 

the    corner    of    Charter    Lane   and    Foster    Lane,  and  North  Street,  which  rivals  Washington  Street 

Phipps'    Place    takes    its    name  directly    from    the  in    its  diversity  of  names,  some  being  Fore,  Ann, 

Governor  Phipps'  estate,  which  stood  there.  Drawbridge,  Conduit,  Fish,  and  Ship  Streets. 

On  Love  Lane  or  Street  was  situated  the  North  We  have  come   to  the  Atlantic  and  the  streets 

Writing    School,   whose    master    was   "  johnny  "  cease,  but  those  who  will  turn   again  and  meander 

Tileston,    a    gentleman    who    taught    the    Boston  through    them    with    the  mem<  ry    of  the    past   in 

round  hand  to  all  the  young  folks  of  the  neighbor-  their  minds  and  hope  for  the  future  in  their  hearts 

hood,  being  so  well   liked   that   in    1821    his  name  will  find  them  rich  in  interest. 


VOCATIONAL 


Opportunities  in  a  Retail  Store  retail  stores  now  send  the  Junior  hel^  to  salesn,an- 

ship  classes,  where  a  girl  gets  training  which  helps 

Eva   Sharaf  to  make  her  an   e^cjent   salesperson.      All  of  the 

The  field  of  work  in  a  retail   store  offers  great  modern  stores  demand  and  pay  for  efficient  work, 

advantages  to  a  young  girl    starting  on   a   business  as  they  want  the   public    to    get    the  best  possible 

career,  whether  or  not  she  has  fitied  herself  for  the  service, 

work.  The  art  of  selling  is  by  no  means  a  small  thing. 

The   average    girl    starts    as    a   bundle  girl,  and  A    salesperson,  to   be   successful,  must    have    first 

while  she  is  doing  this  work  becomes  familiar  with  of  all,  a  pleasing  personality,  and  understand   hu- 

the  system  of  the  store.      Her  next  step  is  that  of  man  nature. 

stock  girl.  Here  she  becomes  familiar  with  mer-  Now  a  word  about  salaries.  Most  stores  offer 
chandise  and  its  values,  and  although  she  does  not  good  salaries  and  a  commission  to  efficient  sales- 
come  in  close  contact  with  the  public,  she  can  people.  If  you  have  ability  and  confidence,  you 
watch  the  salespeople  at  their  work,  and  benefit  will  generally  get  what  you  demand,  providing  you 
greatly  by  what  she  sees  and  hears.     If  she  desires  are  worth  it. 

to  advance  herself  in   this   line  of  work,  there  are  While  the  majority  advance   from   stock  girl  to 

many  opportunities    open    to    her.      Most    of   the  salesperson,  there  are  many  who  are  better  adapted 
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for  clerical  work.  For  the  girl  who  is  always 
looking  ahead,  and  is  not  afraid  to  do  a  little  more 
than  that  which  is  required  of  her,  opportunities 
will  come  for  her  further  advancement. 

Buvers  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  good  assist- 
ants. Preference  is  given  to  one  who  has  grown 
up  in  the  store.  The  task  of  assistant  buyer  is 
not  a  light  one,  as  her  duties  are  many.  It  is 
verv  essential  that  she  work  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  selling  force.  She  meets  the  public,  and 
helps  to  adjust  difficulties  that  arise.  She  must 
watch  the  stocks  closely,  and  be  able  to  inform 
the  buver  about  the  merchandise  most  desired  bv 
the  public.  An  assistant  must  be  ever  on  the 
alert  to  fit  herself  for  the  position  of  buver  when 
the  opportumtv  comes. 

A  buver  must  be  keen,  intelligent  and  capable. 
The  work  is  verv  difficult,  as  market  conditions 
are  continuously  changing,  but  the  salarv  attached 
to  the  position  is  a  large  one. 


Life 

A   Modern  Fairy  Tale 

Copyright  by  F.dith  Guerrier 

Scene    II. 

Cast  of  Characters 

Antoinette,  a  French  peasant 
Marie,  a  French  peasant 
Jeanne,  daughter  to  Marie 
Elsbeth,  a  German  peasant 
Gretchen,  daughter  to  Elsbeth 
The  Directress  of  an  Hospital 
Pierre,  son  to  Antoinette 
Dr.  Heinrich,  a  German  phvsician 
Hans,  a  German  gardener 
Adolphe,  a  French  soldier 
Laon  de  la  Nuit,  a  young  man 
A  Chemist 
Devils  and  Imps 

Act  II.     Scene  I. 

A  German  cottage  interior  in  the  Black  Forest. 
A  roaring  fire  on  the  hearth.  A  sturdy  peasant 
woman  spinning  in  the  corner.  Gretchen,  her  daughter 
and  Laon  sitting  on  the  floor  before  the  fire.  Gretchen 
plucking  petals  from  dried  edelweiss  and  Laon  pound- 
ing them  in  a  mortar. 

Gretchen  :  Hear  the  storm  roaring  in  the  fir 
tops,  while  we  sit,  on  this  New  Year's  Eve  well 
fed,  warm  and  dry,  as  for  the  men  in  the  trenches 

Laon  :  Gretchen,  why  do  the  German  people 
fight  ? 

Gretchen  :   For  freedom. 


Laon  :  Have  they  not  been  free  these  hundred 
years. 

Gretchen  :  Yes,  but  the  English  were  getting 
readv  to  take  away  our  freedom. 

Laon  :  Then  why  were  the  English  not  ready 
with  men  and  arms?  What  if  you  unjustly  sus- 
pect them  : 

Gretchen  :  I  am  but  an  untaught  peasant 
girl.  It  is  for  those  above  to  think  of  things  like 
these. 

Laon  :  I  thank  Almighty  God  that  I  never 
heard  a  girl  of  France  talk  thus.  You  should  hear 
mv  Jeanne  ! 

Gretchen:    But  I  have  had  no  schooling. 

Laon  :  Nor  had  she  —  but  Gretchen  dare  once 
to  think  and  tell  me  now  truly.  Did  you  or  the 
women  ot  Freiberg  ever  realize  before  this  war 
that  you  were  not  free  ? 

Gretchen  :   No. 

Laon  :  And  does  it  make  you  anv  freer  that 
instead  of  being  here  to  mend  the  thatch  and 
feed  the  cattle  and  dig  the  paths,  your  father  and 
fifty  men  from  this  town  fell  fighting  their 
enemies  ?  No,  nor  any  man's,  save  those  with 
greed  for  power  and  wicked  lust  for  gain  in 
precious  metals  bought  with  the  lives  of  men. — 
In  France,  I  saw  a  pink  mv  comrade's  dead  father 
held  in  his  hand  ;  you  show  me  a  rose  from  the 
bush  set  on  vour  mother's  wedding  dav.  Would 
these  men  have  thought  that  freedom  meant  burn- 
in  tr.  one  another's  homes,  destroying  one  another's 
gardens  and  killing  men,  women  and  little  children  ? 

Gretchen  :  Ah,  Laon,  almost  you  make  me 
believe  that  war  is  of  the  devil. 

Laon  :  Could  anv  but  a  devil  set  men  to  spend 
their  lives  inventing  means  to  kill  their  fellows  : 
Could  anv  but  a  devil  make  a  man  believe  that 
killing  his  fellow  man  would  bring  him  peace. 
But  Gretchen,  in  my  dream  of  which  I  told  you, 
it  was  on  such  a  night  as  this  that  the  great  man 
with  the  evil  face,  who  vet  knew  the  secrets  of 
life  and  death,  came  for  mv  flowers. 

Gretchen  :  When  I  think  of  what  vou  have 
told  me  of  green  valleys,  clustered  hamlets  with 
white  roads  and  red-tiled  cottages,  roaring  torrents, 
and  at  last  the  eternal  snow  glistening  in  the  first 
flush  of  dawn  and  the  wonderful  field  of  pure 
white  fur-petalled  edelweiss  stretching  to  the  edge 
of  the  snow,  I  forget  that  war,  cruelty,  want 
and  revenge  are  at  our  doors  —  (A  knock  is  heard. 
Laon  goes  to  the  door.  Enter  the  Head  Chemist,  an 
old  man,  ivith  flowing  ivhite  heard  and  long  black 
cloak.} 

Laon  :  [Struggling  to  close  the  door  —  the  stranger 
helps  him.)  Ah,  sir;  you  have  braved  a  mighty 
tempest,  this  New  Year's  eve. 
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H.  C.  :  When  one  is  intent  on  saving  lite,  not 
even  the  spirits  of  darkness  riding  on  wings  of 
sleet  in  the  heart  of  a  tempest,  can  stop  one  from 
reaching  his  goal.  You  are  the  young  man  known 
as  Laon  de  la  Nuit. 

Laos:  I  am  —  the  flowers  are  ready  for  you 
there  hv  the  fire. 

Elsbeth  :   Sir,  your  cloak  and  hat. 

H.  C  :  I  thank  you  —  stay  my  crucible  and 
other  matters  in  the  pockets.      [He  takes  them  out.) 

Elsbeth  :  Sir,  I  will  bring  you  bread  and  a  cup 
of  hot  milk. 

H.  C.  :  Thanks,  good  frau,  but  not  now  —  I 
must  first  test  this  powder  of  life,  {to  Laon)  In 
your  dream  what  was  to  be  your  reward  for  the 
service  you  do  me  : 

Laos":  You  were  to  teach  me  the  secret  of 
life. 

H.  C.  :  You  are  over  young  to  be  willing  to 
take  such  a  responsibility  as  this  knowledge  gives. 
Though  it  means  life  to  others,  it  may  mean  death 
to  vou. 

Laon  :    I  will  take  the  responsibility. 

H.  C.  :  Will  you  women  lend  us  the  use  of  this 
fire  for  half  an  hour,  and  be  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
to  what  we  do  : 

Elsbeth  :  We  will  sit  like  statues,  with  our 
backs  turned  so  vou  will  not  know  we  are  here. 
Come,  Gretchen. 

H.  C.  :  (  Opening  a  small  box.)  These  ingredients, 
you  will  see  the  names  on  the  phiais,  I  shall 
mix,  you  must  watch  me  and  ask  no  question  — 
when  a  blue  flame  rises,  cover  it  for  about  half  a 
minute  and  then  —  we  shall  have  ashes  enough 
for  the  lives  of  a  million  men.  (He  works  silently 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  the  blue  flame  leaps  up. ) 
Cover,  cover!  (Laon  looks  about  wildly,  and  seeing 
no  cover,  claps  his  hand  over  the  crucible.  1  he  old 
chemist  counts  aloud  thirty  and  then  says)  :  Remove 
vour  hand. 

Laos  :  But  I  felt  no  heat,  and  my  hand  is 
unscorched. 

H.  C.  :  That  is  proof  that  the  powder  is  a  suc- 
cess. One  grain  of  these  ashes  mixed  with  a 
quart  measure  heaped  with  flower  dust,  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  lives  of  ten  thousand  men.  Now 
vou  know  the  secret,  and  I  more  than  fulfil  my 
contract  by  giving  vou  half  the  first  mixture  — 
The  strain  of  this  adventure  begins  to  tell  on  me. 
After  all,  I  am  an  old  man,  and  I  would  sleep. 

Elsbeth  :    The  hot  milk  and  bread  are  ready. 

H.  C.  :   No,  let  me  sleep. 

Elsbeth  :  It  is  very  cold  in  the  upper  chamber, 
but  there  is  a  bed  stuffed  with  goose  feathers,  a 
lambswool  coverlet  and  a  bearskin  rug. 

H.  C  :  It  is  well,  let  us  go.  (Exeunt  H.  C. 
and  Elsbeth.) 


(Gretchen  and  Laon  listen  a  moment.) 

Gretchen  :  Laon,  he  is  a  cruel  man  ;  he  will 
do  vou  injury.  Laon,  do  you  believe  the  powder 
has  life  for.  men  ? 

Laon  :    I  do. 

Gretchen  :  Then,  while  yet  you  have  time, 
leave  now,  silently,  and  take  with  you  the  rest  of 
the  flowers. 

Laon  :  No,  I  will  take  only  half.  As  to  mv 
going,  I  believe  you  are  right.  (He  draws  the  cur- 
tain and  the  wildly  whirling  snow  is  seen.)  In  re- 
quest 1  have  become  hard)  as  a  mountain  lion, 
and  I  know  not  the  thing  men  call  fear.  (While 
talking  he  is  putting  on  his  great  coat  and  his  cap,  and 
packing  tbe  flowers  in  a  sack.  Gretchen  is  preparing 
bread  and  meat  and  pouring  wine  into  a  flask. ) 

Enter  Elsbeth  :  He  fell  down  like  a  log  on 
my  good  bed,  with  all  his  clothes  on.  (She  looks  at 
Laon.)     Yes,  vou  are  right  —  go. 

Gretchen  :  (Handing  him  the  food.)  Laon, 
Germany  has  given  you  shelter.  My  people  are 
Germans,  and  thev  love  and  hate  as  other  men  ; 
use  the  life  powder  for  —  Germans. 

Laon  :  (Vanishing  in  the  storm,  calls  back  with  loud 
clear  voice)  For  my  fellow  men. 

(Immediately  heavy  steps  are  heard  overhead  and 
hounding  do-wn  the  stairway  the  Head  Chemist  bursts 
open  the  door  and  tumbles  into  the  room.  Elsbeth  and 
Gretchen  crouch  in  the  comer  trembling.) 

H.  C.  :  Laon  de  la  Nuit.  (He glares  about  wildly.) 
Give  me  a  lantern  befi  re  I  wring  your  wretched 
necks.  (  He  sees  one  hanging  from  a  beam,  snatches 
a  brand  from  the  fire,  lights  it,  tears  open  the  door  and 
rushes  into  the  storm.  Elsbeth  and  Gretchen  using 
all  their  strength  at  last  ciose  the  door.) 

Gretchen  :  (  Trembling.)  He  went  straight 
toward  the  precipice  —  but  Laon  went  the  oppo- 
site way. 

Elsbeth  :   Ah,  —  what  was  that  sound  ! 

Gretchen:  (Falling  on  her  knees).  O  God, 
gh  e  us  the  dawn. 

[Curtain.] 


North   End   Items 

Rebecca  G.  Heiman 

Civic  Service  House  has  undertaken  Natural- 
ization inquiry  within  its  immediate  block.  The 
object  is  to  find  out  the  citizenship  outlook  for 
the  adult  in  this  vicinity.  Eight  men  from  Har- 
vard College  have  agreed  to  take  a  house  to  house 
census  and  make  out  first  or  second  citizen  papers 
for  any  men  who  are  ready  for  them. 

There  is  great  rejoicing  through  the  North  End 
and  particularly  at  the  C.  S.  H.,  because  the  City 
Council   has  passed  "  The  Morton   Street  "  order 
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for  a  $203,000  playground  in  the  lower  North 
End.  Mr.  Philip  Davis,  one  of  the  leaders  in  this 
movement  says,  "  The  three  years'  fight  for  a 
breathing  spot  in  the  North  End  has  been  won. 
Henceforth  our  Thanksgiving  dav  will  be  observed 
on  Mondav,  Dec.  n.  No  longer  will  the  North 
End  kiddies  be  scared  black  and  blue  in  the  midst 
of  their  games  by  express  wagons,  fire  engines 
and  automobiles.  Mothers,  too,  will  have  a  place 
to  bring  their  babies  for  an  airing.  At  the  present 
time,  the  North  End,  which  has  a  population  of 
nearly  35,000  has  two  small  parks,  neither  worthy 
of  the  name  and  neither  accessible  to  the  lower 
North  End." 

"  The  North  End  Improvement  Association  " 
has  co-operated  in  bringing  this  movement  about. 

The  North  Ben  net  St.  Industrial  School.      Social  Serv- 
ice House. 

The  N.  B.  S.  I.  S.  had  at  the  Allied  Baazar,  in 
Mechanics  building,  an  exhibition  of  their  pottery 
in  the  Pottery  Booth,  and  many  attractive  garments 
in  the  Lingerie  Booth. 

The  Boy  Scouts  have  a  picked  troop  that  is 
going  to  train  new  bovs  who  want  to  be  Scouts. 
Each  boy  will  have  a  different  part  of  the  "  Ten- 
derfoot "  examination  to  teach. 

Owing  to  lack  of  space  we  are  obliged  this 
month  to  omit  the  book  review  ;  also  "  Interest- 
ing Articles  in  the  January  Magazines." 


Tel.  292  &  293  Brookline 

J.  P.  MACKEY 

HARDWARE,   ROOFING 

SLATE.   METAL,  and  GRAVEL   ROOFING 
Harvard  Square 

Brookline,  Mass. 
BUILD  WITH  BRICK 

Telephone  6620  Main 

NEW  ENGLAND  BRICK  CO. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  in   New  England. 
18   POST-OFFICE  SQUARE  BOSTON 


WINDSOR     CEMENT     COMPANY 

Masons'  and  Plasterers'  Supplies 

Finest  Grade  of  Plaster  Paris 


Announcements 

January  20,  Miss  Frost  of  .the  Women's  Mu- 
nicipal League. 

January  29  (Sunday)  Musicale  at  Paul  Revere 
Pottery,  Brighton,  at  3  p.  in.      Supper  at  6  p.  m. 

February  3,  Camp  Reunion. 

February  10,  Business  Meeting. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Sarah 
Singer  to  Mr.  Samuel  Lucas,  Dec.  24,  1916. 

S.  E.  G.  express  their  appreciation  for  interest- 
ing talks  given  by  Mr.  Byron  Reed,  Mr.  Irving 
C.  Tomlinson,  and  Miss  Mabel  Frost. 

S.  E.  G.  better  ask  to  see  the  first  issue  of 
the  T.  E.  G.  Newspaper,  which  is  a  credit  to  the 
editors  and  to  the  groups. 

The  rehearsals  for  the  operetta,  "  Boy  Blue," 
are  going  on  well  and  the  first  performance  will 
be  at  the  Winsor  School,  Saturday  afternoon, 
February  18. 

The  vocation  committee  has  been  doing  some 
active  work  in  connection  with  the  gioups,  and 
Miss  Guerrier  has  had  a  conference  with  Mr. 
Meyer  Bloomfield.  Miss  Bigelow,  Mrs.  Hale, 
and  Mrs.  Fitz  have  also  been  asked  to  take  an 
inteiest  in  our  experiment. 


B.  F.  DRAKENFELD  &  CO. 

Established  1869 
Ceramic  Colors 

Decorating  Supplies 

Main  Office,  50  Murray  Street,  New  York 


161  Devonshire  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


JOHN  C.  PAIGE  &  CO. 

65   Kilby  Street 
Telephone  Main  5231 

Metropolitan 
Coal  Company 

General  Offices 

20  Exchange  Place 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Smith,    Patterson    Co. 

Diamond   Merchants  and  Silversmiths 

52  Summer  Street 
HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS 

New  and  secondhand  pianos  in  great  variety  :  lowest 

prices  in  Boston:   easiest  terms     Est.  1863 

always  reliable. 

395   BOYLSTON   STREET 


Telephone  Main  3208 

W.  B.  B.  CHILD  &  Co. 

Life  Endowment,  Personal  Accident 
General  Liability 

INSURANCE 
137   Milk  Street,  Oliver   Building,  Boston 

PAGI&BAKER^O 

88-94   Fulton   Street,   Boston 
FURNITURE 

Tel.  Richmond  641 

Andrew  J.  Granara 

Plumber.  Steam  and  Gas    Fitter.    Sanitary  Drainage  and 

Ventilation 

174  North  Street,   Boston 


Cambridge  Laundry 
'  The  Laundry  that  Saves  your  linen  " 

Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

80  Nottingham  Road,  Brighton 

is  the  address  of  the 

Paul  Revere  Pottery 

Take  a   Lake    Street    Commonwealth  Avenue    Car. 
Get  off  at  Leamington  Road.     Walk  up  Notting- 
ham steps  to  top  of   Hill 
Telephone,  Brighton  1095 


BROOKLINE    TRUST    CO. 
Brookline,  Mass. 


"CHOISA"  CEYLON  TEA 
PURE,  RICH,  FRAGRANT 

1  lb.  Canisters  65  cents,  1-2  lb.  Canisters  35  cents 

We  invite  comparison  with  other  teas  of  the  same  or  higher  price 

S.  S.  PIERCE  CO.         Boston  and    Brookline 

Herbert  S.   Potter 

Electrical  Engineering  and  Contracting 

238-240  State  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  Richmond  1560-1561 

~~^~  BROWN  BROS! 

CONTRACTING  AND  JOBBING 
PLASTERERS 

Tel  2099-M  BRIGHTON 


Brighton  45c 


J.  A.  FINLEY 

Plumber.  Steam  and  Gas  Fitter 
Sanitary  Drainage  and  Ventilation 

119  Brighton  Ave. 


Joseph  Goodnow  &Co.  Inc. 
Lumber 


294  Causeway  St. 

Tel.  Richmond  1096 


Boston,  Mass. 


J.  B.  HUNTER,  CO. 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 


Office  Tel.  Cam.  3239 

THE   MASSACHUSETTS 
LiME  &  CEMENT  CO. 

Dealers  In 
MASONS'  AND    PLASTERERS' SUPPLIES 
crete  Re-enforcing  and  Waterproofing  Specialties 

252-258  Bridge  Street  E.  Cambridge.  Mass. 


Tel.  Beach  4420 

Henry  W.  Savage  Inc. 


Tels.  Brookline  1508.  1599,  2250 

Coolidge  Corner,  Brookline 

129  Tremont  St.  opp.  Park  St.  Subway 

Commonwealth  &  Harvard  Aves.,  Allston 

HEADQUARTERS   FOR    BROOKLINE    AND    ALLSTON    REAL    ESTATE 


Tel.  Brighton  670 


I  have  the  exclusive  sale  of  many  Brookline  and  Allston  estates  that  cannot  be  shown  by  any  other  bioker. 
I  also  have  the  management  of  many  high-class  apartment  houses  in  Brookline  and  Allston. 
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Aphorisms 

Fanny  Goldstein 

The  redemption  of  everv  man  lies  in  his  work. 
The  social  law  should  demand  that  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  universe  each  able-bodied  person 
maintain  himself,  plus  contributing  a  little  towards 
the  world's  whole.  He  who  deliberatelv  abstains 
from  work,  feeding  upon,  and  playing  on  the  toil  of 
others  is  a  parasite. 

Life  is  all  a  game.  Living  a  perpetual  contest. 
The  accepted  theorv  informs  us  "  that  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal."  The  wiser  ones  of  the 
world  sav  thev  are  not.  Why,  just  see  the  differ- 
ence in  brain  and  brawn.  The  idea  of  equalitv  is 
sentimental.  Opportunities  at  least,  ought  to  be 
equal,  —  but  even  long  abused  —  opportunity  is 
hampered  and  far  from  equal. 

The  unbalanced  disposition  of  material  posses- 
sions is  inevitable.  It  draws  wide  uncomfortable 
chasms  It  creates  base  motives  in  competition, 
deception,  spiritual  unhappiness,  and  the  pressing 
woe  cry  of  the  dav,  u  High  cost  of  living." 

The   price  of  existence  is  in  itself  oft   high, — 


when  it  saps  the  courage  and  energies  of  youth, 
steals  proverbial  old  age  and  comfort — and  cuts 
a  man  off  in  his  prime  —  we  are  confused  by  the 
enigma. 

A  fortunate  few  do  live.  The  majority  merely 
exist,  and  an  inter-betwixt  number  struggle  to  live. 
As  to  which  of  these  conditions  is  most  conducn  e 
to  happiness,  —  well,  —  fortunately,  each  one  for 
himself  must  solve  the  problem. 

With  the  high  livers  we  have  an  accentuated 
important  blase  manner,  and  a  lack  of  appreciation 
of  their  good  fortune.  In  the  case  of  those  merely 
existing,  we  have  a  dull  fatalistic  passivity,  resigna- 
tion,—  and  an  old  adage  exemplified,  —  "  Where 
ignorance  is  bliss,  it  is  folly  to  be  wise."  But,  with 
those  who  struggle  ever  onward  climbing  a  ladder 
of  sharp-edged  swords — we  have  the  true  dissat- 
isfaction, and  the  spirit  which  is  the  world's 
progress. 

Someone  once  said  that  "  Pain  (not  physical)  is 
the  choice  of  the  magnanimous,  because,  it  is  better 
to  suffer  all  things, —  but  to  do  well  and  conquer." 
And  herein  comes  the  rub.  It  is  one  thing  to  be 
content  with  what  God  has  given  us,  and  another 
thing  to  be  content  with  what  we  have.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  Almighty  chose  not  to  create  me  a 
man,  I  must  be  content  to  be  a  woman,  —  but,  if 
He  ordained  too  lean  a  purse  to  buy  orchids  in 
December,  I  may  still  gaze  at  the  flower  shop 
windows,  and  pick  wild  roses  in  June. 

If  a  man,  as  we  are  taught  to  believe  is  created 
in  God's  own  image,  then  he  is  most  certainly 
also  endowed  with  the  faculties  to  conquer  all. 
And  all,  hear  means  that  we  must  commence  with 
the  little,  pesky,  annoying,  disturbing,  nerve  rack- 
ing occurences  in  our  daily  lives,  to  be  content  with 
simple  needs,  but  high  aspirations. 

It  is  the  conquering  spirit  which  drove  Columbus 
Westward,  and  has  to-dav  linked  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific, — which  scans  the  sea  bottom,  and  in- 
vades the  ether. 

The  greatness,  of  greatness, — true  nobility  of 
character  lies  in  its  unconscious  unselfishness.  It 
is  both  encouraging  and  inspiring  that  with  so  much 
carnage  and  pillage,  so  much  rending  of  heart  and 
thought  as  the  world  now  exhibits,  that  the  truly 
great  are  still  with  us,  quietly,  modestly. following 
the  banner  of  human  service,  and  administering  to 
the  world's  better  progress  and  truth. 

The  conservation  of  man's  conquering  faculties 
in  the  face  of  repeated  failure  and  spiritual  depres- 
sion is  a  miracle.  Such  constant  miracles  are  self- 
evident.      We  encounter   them  daily,  when   in  the 
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pursuit  of  sham  living  and  hampering  conventions  brook,  we  pitched  a  smaller  tent  to  hold  our  kitchen 

the  Real   Thing  peeps  forth  and   shames  us  in  our  supplies  and  utensils,  and  another  small  tent  to  hold 

small  desires.      We  shade  our  eves  as  if  before  the  our  rugs,  etc.,  and  to  serve  as  a  dressing  room  when 

Holy  of  Holies,  are  grateful  for  a  glimpse  of  Truth  we  went  in  swimming. 

and  Goodness,  inspired,  because  the  Soul  of  Things  Our   furniture  consisted    of  three  small  tables, 

still  abides,  we  pass  on,— encouraged,  with  a  lighter  eight  chairs   for   the  older  members  and   visitors, 

burden  and  an  open  heart.  who  were  unused  to  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  two 

chests  with  padlocks  to  hold  utensils  and  supplies. 

Each    member   provided   her   own    knife,   fork, 

Report  Of  the  Lincoln  Daytime  spoon,  cup,  and   plate,  which   she  washed  herself, 

Camp  aniau  ruf  uj lie  d,own ,0"-  L 

1  he  third  week  in  July  had   been  rainy  and   on 

Mrs.  James  J.  Storrow  juj^  24th,  when  we  assembled  at  nine  o'clock,  it 

Twelve  girls,  whose   ages    ranged    from    13  to  vv"as  misty  and  showery  and  the  ground  was  soak- 

25,  and    7   women    formed    the   personnel   of  the  ing  wet.      The    same  weather  continued   for  five 

Lincoln  Daytime  Camp.     We  represented  all  kinds  days,  soaking  rain  every  night  and  showers  during 

of   conditions  and   circumstances,  and   degrees  of  the   day,  sometimes   drenching  the   cooks;   but   it 

acquaintance.      Anyone  was  eligible,  and  the  plan  failed    to    dampen  our  spirits   or  to   interfere   with 

appealed    to   widely    different    types.      Those   who  our  plans  in  any  way. 

could  not  easily  pay  S^  a  week  and    for  the  mate-  Our  first  business  was   to   start   our   camp    fire. 

rials  for  their  costumes,  went  to  work  and  earned  We  chose  a  place  about  15  feet  from    the   tent   in 

the   money   beforehand.      Most  of   the  girls,  and  a  depression  in  the  hill,  placed  some  big  stones  in 

some   of  the   women    made   their  suits    of  khaki  a    circle,  gathered    the    least  wet  wood   we  could 

blouse,    bloomers,   and    (for   the    women)    skirts,  find,  and  tiied,  with  the  help  of  many  newspapers, 

Our  ties  were  of  green   crepe  and  we  found  some  to  start  a  blaze.      We  used  box  after  box  of  matches 

very  good  looking  paper  hats   for  ten   cents  each.  without  coaxing  even  the  damp  paper  to  burn. 

Two  days  before  camp  opened  we  met  for  our  ll  happened   that   in   ordering  our  groceries  we 

medical  examination.      Heart  and  lungs  were  tested  had  included   one  quart  of  oil,  intended   for  salad 

by  a  physician  ;   chest  and   hips   measured,  height  dressing,  but  as   we   had   not  explained    the    kind 

and  weight  taken,  and  the  results  were  written  on  wanted,  the  grocer,  with  uncanny  premonition,  had 

cards  on  which  later  other  data  was  added,  which  interpreted  it  to  mean  kerosene, 

will  make  a  valuable  record   in  the  form  of  a  card  The  temptation  was  too  strong;   we  poured   on 

catalogue.  liberal    libations,    and     our    first     camp    fire    was 

Each  girl  was  at  this  time  numbered  and  each  started.  We  drove  a  forked  stick  into  the  ground 
woman  given  a  letter  to  use  in  working  out  the  on  either  side,  placed  a  green  stick  across  for  a 
schedule.'  As  the  camp  was  to  last  twelve  days,  crane,  and  hung  our  kettles  from  it  and  warmed 
and  there  were  just  twelve  girls,  it  was  arranged  UP  the  macaroni  and  string  beans  we  had  brought 
that  each  girl  should  be  captain  one  day  in  turn.  ready  cooked  for  our  first  meal.  With  one  ex- 
One  of  the  letters  was  elected  treasurer  and  one  ception,  our  two  meals  daily  were  cooked  over  the 
of  the  numbers  her  assistant,  and  later  a  letter  was  camp  fire, 
elected  secretarv  with  an  assistant  number.  After  dinner  and   rest   hour  we  formally  opened 

The  letters  formed  the  council  to  decide  marks  the  Lincoln  Day  Time  Camp  with  the  little  cere- 

and  award  the  certificates,  but  on  all  questions  put  mony  we  had  arranged.      The  captain  of  the  day, 

to  vote  numbers  and  letters  had  equal  rights.  raising  the  flag   said,  "This  flag  is  the  emblem   of 

Originally  we  intended  to  hold  the  camp  on  the  our  country,  the  United  States  of  America,"  then 

school  grounds,  but,  as  it  was  found   impossible  to  »"  unison  we  all  said,  «  We  promise  to  strive  to  fit 

carry  out  the  plans  for  improving  the  grounds  this  ourselves   to  serve   others,  to   work   with   and   for 

year  we  had  to  find  another  site.  our  community,  and  above  all   to   be   loyal  to  our 

Out  of  three  possibilities  we  chose  a  beautiful  country,  ready  to  serve  her  in  time  of  need.'     Then 

spot  offered  by  one  of  our  townsmen  on  his  farm,  we  sang  one  verse  of"  The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

on    the   top    of  a  hill   where  there   was   always   a  Our  first  lesson  was  to  be  about  some  practical 

breeze,  overlooking  a  pond,  with   a   brook  flowing  details  of  camp  life,  and   our  teacher  arrived  just 

by  at   the   foot   of  the  hill.      Here  we  pitched  the  as  we    finished   our  exercises.      He    began  with   a 

pavilion  that  we   rented  for  £25,  which   served   as  short  lecture  on  the  kind  of  wood  for  a  camp  fire, 

our  general  living  and  rest  room.  where  and   how   to   make   a   fireplace,  how   to  lay 

On  a  lower  level  nearer  the   campfire  and   the  and  kindle  a  fire.    With  some  diffidence  we  showed 
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him  our  first    efforts   in   this  line,  but  in   spite   of  We  ate  sitting  on  the  ground,  getting  up  to  help 

some  misgivings  we  were  unprepared  for  the  burst  ourselves  from  the  kettles  on  the  tables. 

of  laughter,  impossible  to  restrain,  when  he  saw  it.  After   dinner  came  our  rest   hour,  when   even 

Everything  about  it  was  wrong.      He  then  showed  some  of  those  who  thought  they  could  never  sleep 

us  a  really  good  spot  to  make  a  fireplace,  against  a  in  the  daytime  found   that  occasionally  they  could 

high  bank,  where  the  prevailing  wind  would  blow  drop  off  for  a  few  minutes. 

the  smoke  away  from  the  tent  and  from  the  cook's  Then  came  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  for  a  confer- 

face.      He  laid  the  stones  in  two  spreading  lines  like  ence  or  discussion  before  the  afternoon  work,  which 

andirons  (he  called   them   "hand  junks  "),  set   up  was  sometimes  a  lesson,  sometimes  practice,  some- 

our  forked  sticks  and  crane  firmly,  then,  taking  us  times  a  swim,  or  a  row. 

into  the  woods,  he  showed  us  how  to  select  wood  After  supper  we  sang  for  half  an   hour,  usually 

that  would  burn   best,  how   it    could    be   cut   into  from  a  book  of  old  English  songs,  and  at  7:15  the 

lengths  to  carry  on  one  shoulder,  while  the  axe  on  captain  lowered  the  flag  while  we  sang  "America." 

the  other  shoulder,  with   the   head   under  the  log,  Our  principal  lessons  were  in  first  aid,  canning, 

helped  to  equalize  the  weight  ;   how  by  splitting  a  and  the  use  of  firearms. 

stick  you   can  get   dry  wood,  how  the   dead  twigs  Our  First  Aid  teacher  was  a  seeond-year  medi- 

broken  from  a  standing  tree,  will  furnish  dry  kin-  cal  student  who  gave  much   thought  and   care  to 

dling  even  in  the  wettest  weather.      Returning  to  preparing  five  lessons,  each  of  which  lasted  two  to 

camp  he  laid  the  twigs  and  pine  needles  between  two  and  a  half  hours.      He  would  begin  with  a  lec- 

the  hand  junks,  laid  the  smaller  sticks  and  then  the  ture,  followed  by  a  demonstration,  and  then  the  class 

larger  ones  over  them,  and  with  one  match  started  would   practice.      The   last  lesson  was  a  series  of 

a    vigorous    fire   most    conveniently   arranged    for  arranged  accidents  acted  out  and  the  suitable  rem- 

cooking.  edies  promptly  applied. 

Thereafter  our  fires  were  started  with  one  or  at  Miss  Sayles,  a  teacher  from  the  Amherst  Agri- 

the  most  three  matches,  and  always  without  paper,  cultural  College,  brought  her  canning  equipment 

and  this  in  spite  of  the  rain.  and    spent   a   whole   day    with    us,  lecturing    and 

We  cooked  our  supper,  cleared  up  and  sang  for  demonstrating  in  the  morning,  and  superintend- 
half  an  hour,  ending  the  day  with  "America"  as  ing  the  campers  who  put  up  peaches,  raspberries, 
the  flag  was  lowered.  currants  and  string  beans  in  the  afternoon.     These 

Our  daily  schedule  was   very   much   as  we   had  were  exhibited   at   the  Grange  Fair  this  autumn, 

planned  beforehand.  and  will   be  consumed   at   future  reunions.      We 

We  met  at  9.  After  the  opening  exercises,  borrowed  an  oil  stove  to  use  for  the  canning, 
which  included  roll  call,  we  went  through  our  set-  An  expert  shot  who  wins  prizes  at  competitions 
ting-up  exercises  for  twenty  minutes,  then,  sepa-  of  the  Middlesex  Rifle  Club,  brought  his  army 
rated  in  two  groups,  one  to  gather  firewood  (which  rifle  and  other  firearms  one  afternoon,  and  with 
meant  chopping  down  a  tree,  cutting  it  into  care  and  precaution  showed  us  how  to  avoid  dan- 
lengths,  splitting  the  sticks,  and  collecting  the  ger  in  handling  firearms,  and  each  of  us  shot  at  a 
twigs  for  kindling),  the  other  half  to  draw  water  target  several  times  with  the  army  rifle,  a  smaller 
for  cooking  and  drinking  from  the  tap  several  hun-  rifle,  and  a  revolver. 

dred  yards  away,  as  the   water  of  the  brook  was  Four  times  we  went  in  swimming  and  three  times 

not    pure   enough    for   drinking,  though   it   served  rowing,  when   those   who   knew  how  gave  a  little 

admirably  as  a  cooler  and  for  washing.  instruction   to  the  others.      We  had  daily  setting 

Each   day  1  letter  (one  grown-up)  and   3   num-  up  exercises  and  occasionally  other  physical  train- 

bers  (girls)  prepared  dinner,  1  letter  and  2  numbers  ing  when  we  could  get  it  in,  but  our  daily  program 

cleaned  up,  1   letter  and  2   numbers  prepared  sup-  was  so  strenuous  it  was  not  possible  to  add  a  great 

per,  and  1  letter  and  2  numbers  cleaned  up.      This  amount  of  extra  exercise. 

was  arranged   by  schedule  in  such  a  way  that  the  The  daily  practical  experience  of  chopping  and 

work  of  each  person  was  changed   each  day,  each  splitting  firewood,  and  cooking  two   meals  a  day 

girl  serving  for  either  wood  or  water,  and  one  other  taught   us  more  than  we  could  have  learned  from 

job  daily.      The  letters  were  scheduled  for  only  one  any  number  of  lectures  on  these  subjects, 

job  each,  but  stood   ready  to  fill   in  whenever  the  Our    food   was    excellent   and    abundant.       By 

work  was  hard,  or  to  take  the  place  of  any  girl  who  popular  vote  we  cut  out  meat,  except  occasionally 

had  to  be  excused.  bacon  or  chipped   beef,  and  depended   for  proteids 

After  getting  the  wood  and  water  for  the  day,  on   beans,  split   pea   soup,  black   bean   soup,  milk, 

came  either  a  lesson   or  practice,  or  a  walk,  or  a  eggs,  and  cheese.      With  potatoes,  macaroni,  rice, 

row,  while  the  letter  in  charge,  with  her  assistant  string  beans,  beets,  and   corn  bread  we  had  plenty 

numbers,  prepared  dinner.  of  nourishment,  and  to  this  was  added  apple  sauce, 
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stewed  raisins,  preserved  fruits,  with  chocolate  and 
barlev  candy  for  sweets. 

Each  member  paid  S2.00  a  week.  As  there 
were  nineteen  the  first  week  and  eighteen  the 
second,  this  gave  us  a  fund  of  37400.  From  this 
we  paid  for  our  food,  $25.00  for  our  tent,  S6.50 
for  the  railway  expenses  of  the  canning  teacher, 
$3.70  for  bandages  to  practice  with,  and  various 
other  incidental  expenses,  and  we  have  left  §15.00. 

Kind  friends  gave  us  at  different  times  milk, 
eggs,  bread,  vegetables,  preserves,  cake  and  candv. 
The  last  three  were  luxuries  which  we  did  not 
need,  and  we  could  easily  have  paid  for  such  nec- 
essaries as  we  received  and  still  have  a  considera- 
ble surplus. 

Our  teachers  all  volunteered  their  services,  but 
they  were  not  amateurs.  Each  was  expert  in  his 
line  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  better 
instructors;  but  all  were  interested  in  our  experi- 
ment and  I  believe  it  would  always  be  easy  to  find 
people  ready  and  eager  to  advance  such  a  cause  by 
giving  their  services. 


We  consider  that  in  every  way  the  camp  was  a 
success.  The  interest  and  co-operation  of  neigh- 
bors and  friends  was  most  gratify  ing,  and  there 
was  a  great  enthusiasm  among  the  members.  We 
plan  to  have  the  camp  another  year. 

The  foregoing  gives  an  outline  of  what  we  have 
done,  but  I  cannot  put  into  words  the  real  value 
of  it  all.  It  is  the  spirit  of  co-operation  between 
old  and  young  on  a  truly  democratic  basis,  without 
fear,  without  chafing  at  restraint,  but  with  respect 
for  the  rights  of  each  and  all.  One  girl,  in  answer 
to  a  question,  said,  "  No  one  manages  us,  we  are 
all  on  a  level."  Another  said,  "  I  had  no  idea  the 
grown-ups  had  so  much  fun  in  them." 

Yet  there  was  no  lack  of  discipline  and  there 
was  no  difficulty  whatever  in  enforcing  it.  All 
differences  of  opinion  were  brought  up  for  discus- 
sion and  settled  in  open  session.  All  camp  rules 
were  made  in  the  same  way,  and  were  carefully 
observed.  We  all  feel  this  is  the  beginning  of  a 
permanent  association  shining  with  possibilic.es  of 
which  we  see  as  yet  only  a  glimmer. 


IMMIGRATION 


College  Impressions 

Frank  Rizzo 

This  is  neither  a  scientific  investigation  nor  a 
critical  discussion  of  colleges  and  universities.  I 
have  merly  formed  these  conclusions  from  events 
which  came  under  my  observation,  and  if  my 
opinions  sound  somewhat  pessimistic,  it  is  not  be- 
couse  I  write  from  an  American  point  of  view, 
nor  from  an  Italian  "punto  di  vita,"  but  from  a 
focus  which  coincides  with  neither  one  nor  the 
other,  since  di  quest'  orfano  mondo  al  pari  di  voi 
spiriamo  I'aere  !  "  (u  Of  this  orphan  world  like  you 
we  breathe  the  air.") 

My  comparisons  of  colleges  are  but  of  inferen- 
tial sort,  since  I  have  only  attended  an  American 
institution  and  never  as  yet  been  inside  of  a 
European  college.  Admission  to  Italian  colleges 
is  by  diploma  from  the  required  preliminary 
schools,  covering  six  vears  of  grammar  school 
works,  five  of  ginnasio  (high  school)  or  three 
of  liceo  (technical  school)  according  to  the  course 
one  wishes  to  follow.  As  far  as  the  entrance  re- 
quirements are  concerned  things  do  not  differ 
much  from  those  of  American  universities. 

Although  Italian  higher  institutions  of  learning 
require  a  very  reasonable  fee  they  are  nevertheless 
intended  for  the  aristocracy  alone.  There  is  no 
definite   law  of  exclusion  nor   restriction    such   as 


there  is  in  Russia,  which  excludes  certain  classes 
of  people  and  limits  others  from  entering  higher 
institutions  of  learning;  yet  the  possibility  of  a 
poor  person  going  to  an  Italian  university  and  still 
being  able  to  earn  his  living  at  the  same  time,  is  very 
unusual.  In  America  things  are  quite  different. 
Many  students  attend  college  and  support  them- 
selves by  honest  labor  at  the  same  time,  although 
the  American  college  fee  is  comparatively  large 
and  other  school  expenses  rather  numerous.  Per- 
haps the  exaggerated  fee  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  universities  are  run  by  private  cor- 
porations and  only  partly  supported  by  the  State. 
The  possibility,  though,  of  acquiring  an  education 
and  of  supporting  oneself  at  the  same  time  is  open 
in  America  to  everyone  who  is  willing  to  make 
personal  sacrifices,  and  has  sufficient  will-power  to 
persevere. 

College  life  is  the  same  everywhere.  Sports, 
military  drill,  and  correlative  paraphernalia  of  va- 
rious characteristics  abound  in  all  institutions. 
The  famous  phrase  that  United  States  students  go 
to  college  in  order  to  graduate  in  "  football,"  is 
nowadays  seldom  true.  Students  may  play  all 
that  thev  wish  to,  but  in  recognized  institutions 
with  high  educational  standards,  such  types  will 
never  get  through  the  courses  without  paying  due 
attention  to  the  prescribed  curriculum.  As  to  the 
value  of  an  American  education   compared  to  that 
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of  other  European  colleges,  people  differ  in   their  courses,  who  would  otherwise  never  have  seen  the 

opinions,  and  each  one  naturally  judges  according  inside  of  a  college  building.    This  excellent  method 

to  the  standards  which  he  brings  with  him.  of   furthering    education   through    evening    school 

Some  Americans  speak  of  a  foreign  education  as  opportunities,  is  at   present   only  in  its  infancy  in 

being  of  little  or   no  importance,  while  many  for-  Europe,  whereas  in   America  it   is  an   established 

eigners  still  believe  that   America  stands  more  for  course  ot  events. 

wealth  than   anything  else.      A  North  End  doctor  Another  reason  which   enables   people  to   reach 

writing   recently   on    this    subject    for    an    Italian  their  goals   here  with   seemingly  less   effort,  is  the 

newspaper  said  that  M  dal  macellaio  al   dottore  in  inborn  characteristics  of  those  who  come.      Most 

America   e'e  che   un   breve  passo."      (In  America  of    the    newcomers    are    tired    of    the    stagnating 

from  butcher  to  doctor,  is  but  a  short  step.)    This  European   life,  disdainful   of  the   aristocratic  yoke 

criticism  brings  forth  two  questions,  namely  :  which  predominates  everywhere,  and  unanimously 

Is  it  true  that  education  is  more  readily  obtained  rebellious  against  the  insuperable  laws  and  dogmas 

here  than  elsewhere?  of  their  native  lands. 

If  so,  what  makes  it  possible  ?  A    third    reason    which    facilitates    educational 

These    questions    might    have  answered  them-  struggles  and   nurses    hope    is  the  greater  freedom 

selves  if  the  astute  doctor  had   followed  the  poor  which  newcomers  enjoy,  and   the  vast  amount  of 

butcher  a  little  further  than  the  butcher  shop.     Our  natural  wealth  and  resources  which  the  continent 

critic  doubtless  did  see  the   unexpected  doctor  sell  offers  to  all. 

meat  during  a  few  hours  of  the  day,  but  failed  to  To    be    sure,  the    educational   undertakings    of 

follow  the  same  butcher,  to  see  where  he  spent  his  some  butchers  is  more  dangerous  and  heart-rending 

evenings,  and  the  rest  of  his  twentv-four  hours  of  than  the  adventures  of  some  Pole  discoverers,  espe- 

each    day,  working   and    studying   for,   God    only  cially   when    these    temporary    butchers    have    no 

knows,  how  many  precious  hours  of  his  life  !  wealthy    papas    to     back    them     in    their    efforts. 

From  all  appearances  we  are  obliged   to  admit  Their  being  exposed  to  the   mercies  of  the  world 

that  education  is  more  readily  obtained  in  America  tends  to   make  them   stronger  in  their  manhood, 

than  elsewhere.      This  fact  does  not  signify,  how-  even   if  they  are  late  in  arriving,  and   lends  them 

ever,  that  the  courses    here    are    any   shorter    or  confidence  in  their  own   powers   to  persevere  and 

simpler.      It   is   partly  due  to  the  splendid  oppor-  trust  the  old   proverb  that  "  it  is   better  late  than 

tunities  which  this  country  offers  to  its  newcomers  never." 

in  the  advanced  evening  school  classes.      Many  a  All    colleges,    whether    American,     European, 

person  in  America  gets  a  degree  through  study  in  African,  Asiatic,  or  Australian,  succeed  only  in  as 

evening    school    work     and    university    extension  much  as  they  aim  to  educate  humanity. 


THE    LIBRARY 


Reading  for  Education  grows  inevitably  to  the  last  day  of  our  life.      Not 

^             Tt    n  all  education  is  reading:   but  all  reading,  whether 

rRANK  H.  Chase  ...               ■      j        -             .                r            i 

we  will  or  no,  is  education  —  the  part  of  our  edu- 

(Boston  Public  Library)  cation  over  u.hich  we  have   most   controi  .    |et  us 

Mure  than   two  hundred   years    ago,  a  few  men  see  to  it  that  the  product  is  one  of  strength  and 

met  together  in  Savbrook,  Connecticut,  for  the  pur-  beauty,  not  misshapen,  crippled,  or  dwarfed, 

pose  of  founding  an  institution  of  higher  learning;  It  is  worth    while  to  consider  for  a  moment   the 

six  of  them  brought  small  parcels  of  books,  chosen  direction   in  which  we  should  like  to  be  educated, 

from   their  own   meagre  libraries,  which  thev  sol-  ar)d  then  see  in  what   ways    reading   can  assist  us. 

emnlv  gave  as  the  first   requisite  for  such  a  school.  ^e  a"  want,  I  suppose,  to  be,  in  such  fashion  as  is 

The   outgrowth   of  those  books  was  Yale  College,  possible  to  us,  larger,  and  finer,  and  stronger  —  if 

and  its  history  is  only  one  illustration  of  Carlvle's  xve  develop  in  those  three  ways,  our  education  is  of 

words  u  The    true    university   of  these  da\  s   is   a  the   sort   that    we    would  wish.      Translated    into 

collection  of  books."  terms  of    mind  and  character,  reading  should  give 

All  life  —  everything  that  we  do  —  is  education  ;  us  breadth  and  depth,  vision  and  sympathy,  power, 
day  by  day,  consciously  and  unconsciously,  we  are  grasp,  efficiency.  These  qualities  will  do  two 
carrying  on,  each  for  himself,  the  process  of  uncov-  things  for  us:  they  will  make  all  life  richer  and 
eringand  drawing  forth  the  personality  which  lies  more  full  of  enjoyment  to  ourselves,  and  will  en- 
hidden    and    undeveloped    within    us,  and    which  large  our   influence,  our    usefulness,  our   achieve- 
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ment,  in   whatever   field    it    may    lie.      We    shall  the  other  :   it  sometimes  seems  as  if  they  were  the 

count  for  more  in  life,  because  of   our   reading —  most  useful   tools  of  our  education — they  include 

because    of    the    man    or   woman    that    we    have  all  our  school-books  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  other 

turned  out  to.  be  as  a  result  of  the  education   that  two  classes  are  quite  as  important,  for  they  go  to 

has  come  to  us  largely  through  books.  make    us   what  we    are,  while   these  only  avail   to 

Some  one  says,  "The   moulding  influences   in  teach  us  how  to  do  what  we  do. 
our  lives  come  from   men,  not  from  books  "  ;  yes,  Finallv,  the  books  which  inspire — which  set   us 

but  "  a  good  book  is  the    precious    life-blood    of  a  standards  and  ideals,  and  stimulate  us  in  the  eflort 

master  spirit,  embalmed   and  treasured  up  on  pur-  to  attain  them.      These  are   the  truly  great  books, 

pose  to  a  life  beyond  life,"    says  Milton  ;  and  it  is  the  books  of  personality,  which  kept  alive  for   us 

only  through   books  that   we  can  hope  to  touch —  the"  masterspirits"  who  speak  through  them.      In 

and  be  touched  by  — the  world's  greatest  personali-  these  we  meet  thought  and  feeling  of  a  higher  type 

ties.      It  was  because  they  believed  this  that  those  than   our  own,  and    get  a   vision  which    is  deeper 

six  men  gave  their   books  to   found  Yale   College,  and  truer  than  that  of  our  own  eyes.      Here  belong 

We   may  classify  books,  considered  as  a  means  essays  like  those  of  Emerson,  penetrating   life  by 

of  education,  into  three  groups:   first  those  which  flashes  of  insight  :   here,  too,  works  of  philosophers 

inform;   second,  those  which  instruct ;   third,  those  like    Plato,  interpreting  experience    by  a    practical 

which  inspire.  wisdom     lighted     up    by    intense     idealism  ;     here 

And  first,  those  which  inform — which  round  us  finally  the  works  of  imagination — the  world's  great 
out,  and  give  us  breadth  and  stature.  Here  we  drama  and  fiction  and  poetry,  in  which  life  is  pre- 
should  naturally  place  books  of  travel,  of  history,  sented  to  us  in  concrete  forms,  stirring  us  by  vivid 
of  biography — to  mention  only  three  classes,  for  example  to  aspire  to  what  is  high  and  to  shun  what 
all  V-  reading  maketh  a  full  man,"  says  Bacon.  is  low.  These  books  educate  the  souls  of  men, 
These  books  widen  our  horizon,  as  we  traverse  and  are  the  reading  which  is  of  all  best  worth  while, 
distant  countries  and  become  familiar  with  odd  No,  one  cannot  read  without  being  educated,  in 
customs;  they  deepen  our  sympathies,  as  we  enter  one  direction  or  another ;  the  good  educates  us  for 
into  the  experience  of  other  men  and  find  them  good,  the  bad  or  empty  book  educates  us  for  evil, 
strangely  like  ourselves,  yet  strangely  different ;  or  for  that  carelessness  of  thought  and  act  which 
they  broaden  our  background,  as  we  learn  of  the  is  quite  as  vicious  as  positive  evil.  Nothing  that 
fates  of  nations  and  cities  confronted  by  problems  we  read  fails  to  leave  its  trace — none  the  less 
like  our  own,  and  passing  through  crises  which  are  real  for  being  faint  or  unseen — on  our  character  or 
the  counterpart  of  those  which  come  to  us.  No  our  conduct.  The  title  of  this  paper  might  as  well 
reader  of  these  classes  of  books  can  ever  be  very  have  been  simply  "Reading";  all  reading  is  read- 
narrow  :  he  knows  the  swing  of  a  camel,  the  roar  ing  for  education.  The  choice  of  books  thus  be- 
of  an  avalanche,  though  he  live  by  Massachusetts  comes  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance;  it  is, 
Bay;  he  respects  the  devout  Brahmin,  though  however,  a  personal  matter  for  each  individual.  It 
himself  an  ardent  Christian;  he  calls  no  man  is  true  of  books  as  of  foods  that,  of  many  excellent 
queer,  after  living  through  books  in  the  homes  of  and  nourishing  sorts,  not  all  are  equally  suited  to 
Tartar  and  Esquimau  and  Patagonian.  all  consumers.      But  for  every  taste,  there  are  some 

The  books  which  instruct  include,  one  may  say,  good   books:   if  one  does   not   like  the   first   great 

those    which    inform — indeed,   the   three   classes  book  that  is  recommended,  he  must  not  turn  away 

which  I  have  mentioned  are  by  no  means  mutually  to   something  cheap  or   meaningless,  in    the  belief 

exclusive;  but  here   I  have  in   mind   books  which  that  good   books  are   not  for  him.      It  is  necessary 

are  specially  designed  to  teach  us,  books  in  which  to   keep  on    trying,  in  the   conviction    that   among 

the  method  of  presentation  is  quite  as  important  as  the   giants,  each    one   of  us  has   a  kindred   spirit  ; 

the  subject-matter.      Here  is  all  the  wide  literature  when  we   find  him,  we  are  devoutly  thankful   that 

of  the  arts  and  sciences — books  in  which  men  set  we  preservered  in  the  search. 

forth   the    products  of  investigation,  in  which   the  For  education  is  satisfaction,  when  once  we  get 

meaning   of  facts   is  explained,  in    which  we  are  the   education  that   is  suited  to  us;   and   education 

shown  how  to  apply  facts  to  the  work  of  life.      It  means  usefulness,  a  full  life,  instead  of  futility  and 

is  these  books  which  we  require  for  the   practical  a    shallow  life.      But   we   must   never   forget,  and 

purposes  of  every  day — which   make  us  expert  in  allow  ourselves  to  think  that  all  the  education  is  in 

thinking   and    doing,  which   help   us    to    earn   our  the  text-books  :   they  give  us  one   limited   sort  of 

living  and  to   fulfil  our  duties  of  good  citizenship.  education,  and  we  need   all  the  sorts  contained   in 

They  occupy  an   intermediate   place  between   the  the   many  kinds  of  books  that    I  have  mentioned, 

books  which   broaden  our  background  on   the  one  "  We   needs   must  love  the  highest  when  we  see 

hand,  and  those  which  urge  us  to  higher  living,  on  it";   and  the  highest  is  not  in  the  text-books. 
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THE    NORTH   END 

Old    Landmarks  in  the    North    End  Stone>  »  736  —  do  not  explain  its  meaning,  but  only 

increase  one's  curiosity.      There  w  tie  many  stories 

Jennie  S.  Swartzman  told  concerning  its  origin,  some  supposing  it  to  have 

In  the   rush   and   bustle   of  these   modern  days,  been  left   by  Indians,  others   that  it  had  been  used 

comparatively    Few    people    living    in    Boston    are  for  grinding  paint.      Mr.  Hcue,  the  owner  of  the 

aware   of  the  existence    of    anv   quaint    and    pic-  property  on  which  this  stone  was  found,  decided  to 

turesque  buildings   of  the  earlv  times  which  stand  use  it  as  a    protector  for  the   corner   of  his   house 

as    instructive,  though    modest,   reminders   of   the  against  passing  vehicles. 

past.      In    the    North    End    particularly,  the   very  Perhaps   no  building  in   Boston   has   been   more 
wandering  nature  of  the   streets,  their  narrowness  widely  known  in  our  history  than  Faneuil  Hall  — 
and  general  inconvenience  suggest  small,  weather-  devoted    to    market    purposes    and    great    popular 
beaten  houses  with  gabled  roofs  and  brass  knockers,  gatherings.      In  the  early  Colonial  peric  d  there  was 
but  these  are  pityingly  few,  and  it  is  onlv  bv  some  no  regular  market  house  in  Boston,  pro\isions  were 
old  stone  or  weathered  tablet  that  we  know  these  carried  from  house  to  house,  or  sold  at  certain  con- 
ever  existed.  venient  points  in  the  streets.     In  1740  Peter  Faneuil 
The   Old    State    House,  which    more   than   any  offered  to  build  a  market  house  at  his  own  expense, 
other  in  the  history  of  Boston    has  been  identified  and  give  it  to  the  town.      In  1742  Air.  Faneuil  en- 
with  Municipal   and  State  affairs,  stands  upon  the  larged  his  original  plan, and  added  a  hall  above  the 
site  of  the  original  market  place.      In  1656  Cap-  market.      The  town  gratefully  recognized  the  gift, 
tain    Robert    Keavne,  one  of  the  founders   of  the  on  which  occasion  the   name  "  Faneuil  Hall  "was 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  left  in  given  to  it  to  be  retained  forever.      Here  the  great 
his  will  "  the  sum  of  300  pounds  current  money  "  questions  of  the  century  touching  the  commercial, 
for  a  Town  House  which  was  to  furnish  room  for  political,  and  philanthropic  interests  of  Boston  have 
the  market,  as  well   as  for  the  courts,  a  library,  an  been  eloquently  discussed  by  the  foremost  orators 
exchange,  an  armory,  etc.      This  building  was  de-  of   the  time.      It  is  emphatically  the  peoples'  hall, 
stroved   by   fire   in    171 1.      But    the    need    for    a  and   will   always   remain    so;    for  bv    provision   in 
Town  House  was   so   great   that   in    1713  another  the  Citv  Charter,  neither  Faneuil  Hall  nor  Boston 
one  was  erected.      Much   of  the   interior  was   de-  Common  can  ever  be  sold  or  let  for  money.      The 
stroved  bv  a  second  fire,  but   the   building  was  re-  grasshopper  weather  vane  on  Faneuil  Hall,  made  in 
constructed  as  before  and  from  that  day  to  this  no  1742,  is  an  interesting  relic.      The  insect  is  made 
great  changes  have  taken  place  in  its  appearance.  of  copper.      The  eves  are  of  glass,  and  shine  in  the 

Walking  down  Washington  Street,  to  Hanover,  sunlight  with  brilliancy. 
and  a  short  distance  down  Hanover  Street,  is  an  Through  all  the  changes  in  the  neighborhood 
old  narrow  passage  way,  of  which  there  were  for-  Christ  Church  remains  practically  the  same.  Built 
merlv  many  in  Boston.  Marshall  Lane  was  a  well-  in  1723,  this  is  the  oldest  church  building  now- 
known  and  very  convenient  little  thoroughfare,  standing  in  Boston.  It  was  an  offshoot  from 
connecting  Hanover  and  Union  Streets.  The  King's  Chapel,  and  the  second  place  of  worship 
name,  Marshall  Lane,  comes  from  Thomas  Mar-  for  members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
shall,  one  of  the  early  settlers,  who  appears  fre-  town.  Although  never  in  the  Colonial  period  a 
quently  in  the  old  records  from  1634—1660,  as  self-supporting  church,  it  had  a  good  congregation 
ferryman,  shoemaker,  land  owner,  selectman,  rep-  and  did  much  to  promote  the  religious  and  social 
resentative,  and  deacon  of  the  First  Church.      He  welfare  of  the  community. 

had  a  house  and  garden  on  Hanover  Street  near  The  steeple  of  the  church  also  has  an  interest- 
this  point,  and  in  1652  offered  to  the  town  a  road-  ing  history.  When  finished  in  1740  it  was  191 
wax  across  his  land  to  shorten  the  distance  to  the  feet  high.  From  its  upper  windows  General  Gage 
drawbridge  which  stood  where  Blackstone  Street  is  said  to  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  Battle 
now  crosses  Hanover  Street.  Marshall  Lane  has  of  Bunker  Hill.  In  Pete  ber.  1804.  the  steeple 
since  become  Marshall  Street  and  here  mav  still  was  blown  down  in  a  violent  gale.  A  new  steeple 
be  found  many  old  buildings  dating  as  far  back  as  was  erected  in  1807  upon  the  old  model,  though 
1796.  not  so  high  by  16  feet.  As  this  church  was  the 
One  of  the  most  interesting  relics  in  this  short  most  northerly  place  of  worship  in  the  town,  and 
lane  is  the  Boston  Stone.  It  is  embedded  in  the  the  on'v  Episcopal  Church  at  the  N  orth  End,  it  be- 
wail against  the  sidewalk,  and  does  not  attract  came  known  as  the  North  Church.  The  title 
general  attention      The  name  and   date — Boston  "Old   North"   is   comparatively    recent,  although 
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technically  the  name  "  Old  North  Church"  be- 
longs to  the  ancient  church  of  the  Mathers  or- 
ganized in  1650,  and  located  in  North  Square. 
The  Church  is,  perhaps,  best  known  to  the  gen- 
eral public  for  the  historical  event  of  Paul  Revere's 
Lantern  Signals. 

Directlv  opposite  Christ  Church  is  Hull  Street, 
familiar  chiefly  to  people  who  know  Copp's  Hill 
Burving  Ground,  to  which  it  leads.  This  street 
was  cut  through  the  old  pasture  of  John  Hull,  the 
mint-master,  who  conveyed  the  strips  of  land  as  a 
gift  to  the  town  "  to  be  forever  hereafter  called  and 
known  bv  the  name  of  Hull  Street."  Copp's  Hill 
was  a  conspicuous  elevation;  a  part  of  it  was  taken 
for  a  burial  ground  as  early  as  1659,  being  the 
second  place  of  burial  in  Boston.  There  is  hardly 
a  name  among  the  old  North  End  families  that  is 
not  represented  here.  Many  of  the  epitaphs  which 
are  still  legible  give  interesting  histories  of  these 
old  families. 

North  Bennet  Street  has  acquired  its  greatest 
distinction  from  the  School  which  was  established 
here  in  17 13,  and  which,  under  various  names,  has 


continued  to  the  present  day.  The  building  was 
the  gift  of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  one  of  Boston's 
greatest  benefactors.  His  name  would  probably 
have  been  given  to  the  school,  had  not  his  son,  the 
Tory  governor,  incurred  the  popular  displeasure. 
At  that  time  the  most  respected  man  in  the  North 
End  was  John  Eliot,  the  pastor  of  the  North 
Church,  for  whom  the  school  was  named,  and 
which    name   it   still  retains. 

Amid  all  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
North  Square  the  home  of  Paul  Revere  still  stands. 
The  house  was  built  soon  after  the  great  fire  of 
1676.  The  present  building,  like  most  of  those 
which  stood  at  that  time,  was  constructed  on  their 
favorite  Dutch  plan,  with  an  overhanging  second 
story.  The  chief  interest  connected  with  this  an- 
cient house  is  the  fact  that  it  was  the  residence  of 
the  distinguished  patriot  during  the  most  eventful 
period  in  our  history. 

All  these  quaint  and  old-time  relics  tell  a  storv 
we  shall  never  tire  of  hearing, —  "  the  ever  fascin- 
ating story  of  the  grand  heroic  age  in  which  the 
Republic  was  born." 


EDUCATIONAL 

The  Worcester  Trade  SchOOl  conditions  of  the  place.     The  atmosphere  one  feels 

as  one  enters  the  building,  is  full  of  good  fellowship, 

Jessie   Guttentag  industriousness,  and  interest  in  the  work. 

"  The  latest  philosophy  in  education  reenforces  The    trade  courses  are  open   to  all    girls  over 

the   demands   of  productive   industry  by    showing  fourteen  years  of  age,  preferably,  grammar  school 

that  that  which  fits  a  child  best  for  his  place  in  the  graduates,  who  wish  to   receive  training  for  indus- 

world   as   a   producer,   tends    to    his   own   highest  trial  work.      The  day  courses  offered  at  this  school 

development  —  physically,  intellectually,  morally."  are:    Dressmaking,   Power     Machine    Operating, 

This  is  the  conclusion  to  which   educators  have  Millinery,   Trade    Cooking;,   and    Home    Making, 

come  after  investigating  the  needs   for  industrial  With  each  of  these  courses  the  allied  subjects  are 

education.      In  June,    1905,  a   group  of  citizens  studied   as   thev  are   related   to    the    work    in    the 

known  as  the  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Tech-  trades. 

nical  Education  started  to  investigate  into  indus-  The  dressmaking  course  is  a  two  years'  course 
tries  and  industrial  conditions  in  order  to  ascertain  for  girls  who  have  shown  ability  to  become  good 
whether  or  not  there  was  any  real  need  for  Indus-  trade  workers.  The  first  year  the  work  is  elemen- 
trial  Education.  As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  tarv  sewing  and  preparatory  dressmaking,  begin- 
trade  schools  were  established  throughout  the  ning  with  a  review  of  the  work  learned  in  gram- 
state,  mar  school.  Next,  the  stitches  and  processes 
Six  years  after  the  first  investigation,  a  Trade  which  develop  in  the  garment  construction  of 
School  was  established  at  Worcester.  Since  that  aprons,  blouses,  underwear  and  children's  clothing 
time  the  school  has  almost  outgrown  its  quarters,  are  worked  out.  The  preparatory  dressmaking 
for  it  is  very  popular.  It  is  free  to  all  residents  which  follows  the  elementary  work,  consists  of 
of  Worcester,  because  it   is   supported  by  that  city  work    on    shirt    waists,   plain   skirts,   nurses'    uni- 


and  the  state. 

The  Worcester  Trade  School  is  situated  in  what 
was  formerly  a  dwelling  house,  therefore  the 
arrangement  of  rooms   is   not  what   it   ought  to  be 


forms,  etc.      This  work,  if  well  done,  is  placed  on 
sale. 

The  second  \  ear  the  girls  are  in  the  dressmaking 
shop,  and  work   on   cotton,  woolen,  silks,  voiles, 


for  a  school,  but  much   has  been  done  to  improve      etc.,  for   orders.      There    is    a    third    year    course 
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offered  for  those  who  can  afford  the  time,  and  who 
show  ability  to  do  independent  work. 

In  Worcester  there  are  many  opportunities  for 
women  to  engage  in  the  trade  of  Power  Machine 
Operating,  and  the  school  offers  a  two  years'  course 
on  the  subject.  The  first  vear  the  girls  learn  to 
control  the  machine  and  to  use  it  on  many  different 
cotton  materials  used  in  simple  garments  which 
take  in  the  fundamental  stitches  and  processes. 
Each  process  is  worked  out  on  a  practice  piece 
first,  but  a  garment  which  takes  in  the  last  process 
is  given  immediately.  The  second  year,  with  the 
skill  which  has  already  been  acquired,  much  more 
complicated  work  is  done;  and  special  machines, 
such  as  hemstitching,  and  button-hole  machines, 
are  used. 

As  the  millinery  seasons  are  not  very  long,  and 
girls  must  have  some  artistic  ability  to  do  the  work, 
the  classes  are  not  large.  But  in  order  to  make 
up  somewhat  for  the  short  seasons  much  hand 
work,  especially  sewing,  is  taken  up  with  which  to 
supplement  the  course. 

Only  those  girls  who  are  especially  adapted  are 
allowed  to  take  up  the  Trade  Cooking  course. 
The  first  year  the  work  consists  chiefly  of  the  care 
of  supplies,  and   the   preparation   of  simple  foods. 

The  second  \ear,  menus  are  planned,  and  costs 
reckoned.  Meals  are  bought,  cooked,  and  served, 
and  much  time  is  de\  oted  to  the  theory  and 
science  of  cooking. 

The  academic  work  relating  to  the  trade  courses, 
is  taken  both  years;  Arithmetic  and  English  the 
first  year;  and  Textiles,  Industrial  History,  and 
Geography  as  related  to  women's  work,  Appor- 
tionment of  Income,  and  Citizenship,  the  second 
year. 

- 

The  first  year  of  the  Art  course  color  scales 
good  proportions,  and  trimming  designs  are  stud- 
ied ;  developing,  the  second  \  ear,  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  design  as  applied  to  dresses  and  hats. 

The  Physical  Training  course  comes  under  this 
heading  of  academic  work.  This  course  is  well 
adapted  to  the  school,  and  the  results  are  shown, 
by  the  way  in  which  a  girl  starts  to  work  again, 
after  her  physical  training  period. 

The  Home  Making  course  is  especially  inter- 
esting, and  fits  a  girl  for  all  kinds  of  work  in  a 
home.  The  full  course  is  four  years;  but  a  cer- 
tificate is  given  for  the  first  two  years,  in  which 
time  all  the  elementary  principles  of  work  in  the 
home  are  taken  up.  The  third  year  much  of  the 
time  is  spent  in  furnishing  a  complete  house,  which 
the  girls  are  at  liberty  to  use,  if  they  wish  to.  The 
fourth  year  the  care  of  children,  home  nursing, 
etc  ;  are  studied  very  carefully.  All  of  this  work 
is  carried  on  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  furnished 
houses,  so  that  the  girls   may  feel   the  freedom  of 


the  home  as  they  work.      Of  course  the  academic 
work  also  is  carried  on  at  the  same  time. 

The  evening  courses  at  the  school  are  open  to 
all  women  over  sixteen  \ears,  with  the  condition 
that  they  are  at  work  either  at  home  or  outside. 
These  are  short  unit  courses;  that  is,  a  definite 
number  of  lessons  are  allowed  for  each  ccuise. 
The  time  required  depends  upon  the  rapidity  of 
the  average  worker.  Courses  are  offered  in  Mil- 
linery, Sewing,  and  Dressmaking.  Each  sewing 
and  dressmaking  course  consists  of  twehe  lessons, 
two  evenings  a  week  for  six  weeks.  For  those 
who  know  nothing  about  the  work  there  is  a  very 
simple  course,  then  the  work  advances  with  each 
group,  but  the  millinery  course  consists  of  eioht 
lessons  during  a  period  of  four  weeks. 

The  work  throughout  the  school  is  most  inter- 
esting. Every  girl  does  her  best  in  each  line  of 
work,  for  all  the  work  is  planned  with  much  care 
and  forethought,  and  the  girls  are  helped  to  select 
that  course  which  best  fits  their  ability  by  the 
instructors. 

The  Worcester  Trade  School  has  accomplished 
much  in  the  few  years  that  it  has  existed  and  it 
takes  but  a  glance  through  the  rooms  to  judge  the 
value  of  such  a  school, — and  yet,  when  one  has 
only  paid  a  short  visit,  it  makes  one  feel  the  need 
of  Industrial  Education  and  Trade  Schools. 


Life 

A    Modern   Fairy  Tale 

Copyright  by  Edith  Guerrier 

Act    IV. 

Cast  of  Characters 
Antoinette,  a  French  peasant 
Marie,  a  French  peasant 
Jeanne,  daughter  to  Marie 
Elsbeth,  a  German  peasant 
Gretchen,  daughter  to  Elsbeth 
The  Directress  of  an  Hospital 
Pierre,  son  to  Antoinette 
Dr.  Heinrich,  a  German  physician 
Has?,  a  German  gardener 
Adolphe,  a  French  soldier 
Laon  de  la  Nitt,  a  young  man 
A  Chemist 
Devils  and  Imps 

(Bench  in  hospital  garden.  Txvo  men  near  a  wall. 
One  in  the  uniform  of  a  French  the  other  of  a  German 
officer. ) 

La  Roche  :  The  fifth  time  I  begged  them  not 
to  give  me  the  life  powder.  Fancv  dying  five 
times,  being  deaf  to  shot  and  shell  and  blind  to 
blood  and   fire,  and  five   times  waking  to  pain  and 
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fear  and  desolation.  When  I  was  no  longer  fit 
to  fight  they  called  me  mad  and  sent  me  here,  but 
how  did  you,  a  German  doctor,  have  this  wonderful 
thing? 

Dr.  Heinrich  :  Do  you  call  it  wonderful  to 
be  brought  back  again  and  again  to  an  existence 
which  is  a  living,  instead  or  an  oblivious  death  ? 
Well  never  mind  that.  You  remember  the  night 
after  we  attacked  hill  30. 

La  Roche  :  I  cannot  remember  it,  for  I  died 
as  your  guns  began  to  fire. 

Dr.  Heinrich  :  I  was  working  as  I  never 
worked  before  with  no  one  to  help  me,  when  in 
the  half  light  1  recognized  in  a  soldier  whose 
breast    was   fearfullv    mutilated — a    woman.      She 

J 

was  half  conscious  and  her  efforts  to  tell  me 
something  were  heartrending.  At  last  I  under- 
stood. She  had  the  powder  in  a  pouch  bv  her 
side.  When  I  had  used  the  magic  dust  and  she 
was  gifted  with  full  life,  but  destined  still  to  suffer 
all  the  pain  her  wounds  had  given,  she  helped  me 
through  the  long  night  and  as  fast  as  the  men 
sprang  to  life  so  fast  they  sprang  back  to  battle. 
It  was  many  nights  before  I  knew  from  this  maid 
Gretchen  that  you  French  had  the  same  help. 
There  was  an  order,  that  any  man  who  gave  a 
grain  of  the  life  powder  to  an  enemy — but  who 
can  find  enemies  in  men  helpless  and  wounded  to 
the  death.  I  gave  the  powder  to  a  young  French 
lad — and — my  comrade  shot  me.  It  was  for 
Germany,  he  said.  Then  your  ambulance  corps 
gathered  me  up  "For  France"  I  suppose.  {The 
directress  comes  into  the  garden.) 

Directress:  You  men  are  no  longer  mad. 
Your  eyes  are  clear  as  those  of  one  waked  from 
sleep.      I  must  send  vou  back  to  your  camps. 

Both  :  Madam,  we  are  ready  to  go.  {A  bell 
rings  and  she  passes  in.) 

Dr.  Heinrich  :  How  comes  she  an  American 
to  speak  French  like  a  French  woman  and  Ger- 
man as  if  she  had  been  born  in  Germany. 

La  Roche  :  Before  her  husband  was  ambassa- 
dor he  was  professor  of  languages  and  what  he 
taught  to  others  he  taught  to  his  own  family. 

Dr.  Heinrich  :  You  have  never  finished  tell- 
ing me  about  her  son  that  disappeared  from  the 
train,  that  sounds  like  such  an  unlikely  tale. 

La  Roche  :  Yes,  it  does.  When  last  seen,  the 
young  American  was  leaning  from  a  window  watch- 
ing a  driving  storm.  His  mother  and  the  others 
were  in  another  compartment  studying  a  map. 
When  after  a  time  they  called  the  lad  it  was  dis- 
covered that  he  was  not  on  the  train.  As  they 
were  traveling  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  an  hour, 
with  important  despatches  for  Paris,  they  could 
not    stop.      The   supposition    is  that   in   passing  a 


wide,  deep  river — 1  forget  the  name — the  young 
man  became  dizzy  and  fell  from  the  window  into 
the  water. 

Dr.  Heinrich:  And  his  brave  mother,  instead 
of  nursing  her  grief,  nurses  the  grief  of  others 
and  loses  herself  to  find  herself.  {Enter  the 
gardener. ) 

Gardener  :  Here  am  I  a  graduate  of  Leipsic 
with  degrees  from  Berlin,  I  who  wear  this  iron 
cross  for — well  for  sniping  a  score  or  more  of 
French  officers.  Here  am  I  almost  in  tears  be- 
cause some  one  has  broken  my  finest  rose  tree, 
did  either  of  you  do  this  horrid  deed  ? 

Both  :  No. 

La  Roche  :  Tell  me,  Hans,  why  you  and  all 
the  villagers  who  love  their  homes  and  open  their 
doors  to  the  stranger  make  such  good  butchers  of 
men  ? 

Gardener  :    Butchers  ? 

La  Roche  :  Yes,  butchers,  you  must  kill  with  a 
purpose.      Why  do  you  kill  ? 

Gardener  :  As  I  kill  this  cutworm  which 
would  otherwise  destroy  my  plants.  No,  it  has 
not  done  so  yet,  but  it  would  if  I  let  it  live. 

La  Roche  :  And  we  kill  you  for  the  same 
reason. 

Gardener  :   Compare  me  to  a  cutworm  ? 

Dr.  Heinrich  :   Me  to  a  cutworm  ? 

La  Roche:  Did  our  ambulance  people  leave 
you  two  to  die  ? 

Dr.  Heinrich  :  Did  I  refuse  you  the  last  drop 
of  water  in  my  flask?  Come  on  —  cutworm! 
{takes  off  his  coat.) 

La  Roche  :   Worm  [takes  off  his  coat). 

Gardener  :  Comrades,  comrades,  this  is  the 
way  war  begins. 

La  Roche  :  {Putting  on  his  coat.)  Ah,  comrade, 
I  had  forgotten  you  were  a  boche. 

Dr.  Heinrich:  {Putting  on  his  coat.)  Forget 
it  again.      {J  young  nurse  passes.) 

La  Roche  :  Jeanne,  Jeanne,  suppose  you  were 
director  of  this  hospital  ? 

Jeanne  :  There  would  still  be  a  God  in  Heaven 
to  give  me  strength  for  the  daily  task  as  he  gives 
it  now. 

La  Roche  :  Would  you  take  here  your  enemies 
as  our  American  directress  does  ? 

Jeanne  :   Are  these  my  enemies  ? 

Doctor  Heinrich  :  No,  my  child  ;  no. 

Jeanne  :  Then,  it  only  seems  necessary  to 
know  one's  enemies  to  find  them  friends,  and  if 
we  kill  our  enemies,  we  have  not  the  opportunity 
to  know  them  ;  but  friends,  I  am  very  tired;  the 
directress  has  given  me  a  little  time  in  this  garden. 
Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  sit  quietly  among  the 
flowers — 1  want  to  forget.    [She  sits  on  a  bench). 
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The  Frenchman  softly  sings:   {Tune  of  the   Mar- 
sei  liaise.} 

The  moon  looked  down  thro'  oak  trees  tall, 
Is  it  Spring,  quoth  she  ?     Is  it  Spring  or  Fall  ? 
Branches  are  bare, 

No  leaf  buds  show, 
Beware,  beware, 
I  sense  the  snow. 
The  oak  tree  murmured,  buds  a'sheen, 
"Tis  the  snow  of  blossoms  you  sense.  O  Queen. 
Dark  is  the  night 
Before  the  day, 
Bleak  winter's  night 
Is  merged  in  May. 

(  'Jeanne  is  now  asleep,  and  the  three  steal  away. 
Almost  immediately  Laon  leaps  over  the  wall.  He 
stands  still  a  moment,  looting  at  "Jeanne.  She  hears 
htm  and  starts  up  wide  awake.} 

Laon  :   Jeanne  ! 

Jeanne  :    Have  I  waked  in  Heaven  ? 

Laon  :   Perhaps —  for  vou  have  waked  to  peace. 

Jeanne  :  Talk  to  me,  talk  to  me  '  Let  me 
touch  vou  !      O,  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  dream. 

Laon  :  You  know,  Jeanne,  how  1  set  forth  on 
the  quest.  How  manv  score  of  miles  I  wandered, 
I  cannot  tell  vou.  Through  lonelv  forests  along 
the  banks  of  mountain  streams.  Now  and  then 
coming  to  a  little  cluster  of  huts,  where  live  men 
and  women  who  work  and  share  their  joy  in  stars 
and  flowers  and  plenty,  and  their  sadness  in  sorrow 
and  want,  with  pure  hearts  and  simple  faith  in  God, 
and  I  said  to  mvself  contmuallv,  whv  do  we  not  all 
strive  to  make  earth  more  lovelv,  instead  of  making 
it  a  very  Hell  ?  Finally,  I  came  to  the  region 
of  eternal  snows,  and  won  the  flowers  from  which 
the  life  powder  is  made — and  when  I  came  with 
it  to  the  battlefields  —  O  Jeanne,  I  knew  that  men 
would  curse  me,  for  giving  them  back  life  —  but 
I  was  bound  to  do  it.  I  mvself  seemed  to  bear  a 
charmed  life.  Night  after  night  I  spent  among 
the  wounded,  and  one  night  when  the  roaring 
guns  were  still,  and  the  great  golden  moon  shewed 
the  crumpled  dead  and  the  white  wan  faces  of 
the  wounded,  I  lav  on  the  ground  a  moment,  too 
weary  to  move,  and  as  I  lav,  I  heard  a  Frenchman 
and  a  German  taking  in  French,  and  one  said  to 
the  other  :  M  This  is  the  fifth  time  I  have  lain  on 
this  field  With  a  mere  thousandth  of  this  awful 
toil,  mv  little  homestead  could  have  been  made  a 
Paradise.  Comrade,  if  strive  we  must,  whv  not 
strive  for  beautv,  instead  of  ugliness,  for  pleasure 
instead  of  pain.  1  and  mine  cannot  eat  nor  wear 
more  than  so  much,  and  a  small  roof  shelters  us. 
And  the  other  answered,  "  I  mvself  have  been  five 
times  dead.  You  are  a  German,  vet  vou  speak  mv 
language,  and  when  vou  saw  me  dving  of  thirst, 
vou  gave  me  the  last  drop  in  vour  flask.  I,  too, 
am  of  simple  folk,  who    love  simple  things.      We 


do  not  want  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  therefore, 
whv  should  we  kill  one  another,  and  ruin  our 
sweet  homes  to  give  those  we  have  never  seen  — 
what  we  do  not  want  ourselves  !  "  Ah,  Jeanne, 
when  I  heard  those  words,  I  rose  as  one  rises  on 
a  fresh  June  morn.  My  courage  was.  mightv  : 
w  Brothers,"  I  said  to  those  men,  "  If  vou  had  re- 
mained dead,  you  never  would  have  known  this 
wonderful  thing.  It  is  living  over  and  over  that 
has  shown  vou  the  futile  horror  of  it  all."  Then, 
I  anointed  them  with  the  powder,  and  thev  rose 
and  walked  with  me. 

Jeanne  :  I  can  see  it  all,  and  if  I,  an  unlearned, 
unskilled  girl  feel  it,  then  how  about  men  who 
fling  awav  their  glorious  lives  for  a  poisonous 
dream. 

Laon  :  Hear  what  the  men  said.  There  are 
of  the  like  of  us  a  million  to  one  war  lord — mil- 
lions content  to  win  with  honest  toil  the  things 
we  need.  Let  those  rulers  who  want  the  power 
and  weaith  we  fight  to  win  for  them,  get  it  for 
themselves.  We  be  fellow  men  whether  French, 
German,  Serb  or  Russian. 

Jeanne  :   They  were  but  two. 

Laon  :  Yes,  but  my  heart  told  me  thev  spoke 
the  truth.  As  bearer  of  the  life  powder  1  have  a 
charmed  life.  I  was  passed  along  the  trenches  as 
the  air  passes,  and  mv  German  comrade  of  the 
battle  field  bore  the  word  to  the  German  maid 
who  had  the  life  powder  among  the  others,  and 
we  two  bore  the  word  along  the  trenches  from 
Alsace  to  the  Carpathians,  from  the  Tvrol  down 
through  Serbia  to  far  off"  Turkev.  We  worked 
hard  and  fast  for  we  had  agreed  that  Easter  morn 
should  be  our  resurrection  from  the  trenches. 

Jeanne:  And  this  is  Easter  even  and  all  dav 
long  I  have   not  heard  the  guns. 

Laon  :  The  guns  stopped  when  the  men  on 
whom  the  burdens  fall  came  to  the  knowledge 
that  thev  were  not  pawns  on  a  chess  board  and 
that  their  rulers  were  not  gods,  but  men,  spoiled 
bv  power  millions  of  their  fellows  had  given  them. 

Jeanne:  1  know.  We  do  not  like  to  think, 
and  this  is  the  price  we  pav  when  others  think  for 
us.      But  what  of  the  life  powder  : 

Laon:  There  is  no  more  of  that  kind  in  the 
world  and  the  secret  I  will  never  give.  That 
kind  of  life  is  the  gift  of  the  devil,  we  want  that 
kind  which  is  the  gift  of  God.  ' 

(Enter  the  directress  trembling  with  excitement.) 

Directress  :  Jeanne,  Jeanne,  thev  sav  there 
is  peace,  peace. 

Jeanne:  Ladv,  Here  is  the  Messenger  of 
Peace. 

Directress:   Mv  son. 

Laon  :   The  veil  is  lifted. 


Civic  Service  House 
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North     End    Items  clubs'  the    M<    P>    Li   Washington,  Liberty  and 

Italian    Women.      Wednesday   evening    is    given 

Rebecca  G.  Heiman  over  to  Boys' clubs.  There  are  the  Columbia  Out- 
ing, North  End  Union  Juniors,  Endicott  Braves, 
and  the  Mazzini  Club  for  men. 

Is  engaged  in   a   Legislative  Campaign  covering  Dr    jrving  Stowe,  who  was  associated  with  the 

several   important    bills    which    ought   to   interest  North  End  \jnion^  has  jeft   to  take  charge  of  the 

every  resident  of  the  North  End.     A  bill  to  estab-  Massachusetts  Societv  for  Social  Hygiene, 
lish   an   Immigration   Commission,  which  has  had 

the  support   of  the   C.   S.    H.  for   four  years,  was  Library  Clubhouse 

this  vear  introduced  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  The    Librarv   Clubhouse   groups   are    planning 

and  has  the  endorsement  of  the   Governor  in  his  to  give  three  performances  of  "  Boy  Blue."      Feb- 

inaugural  address,  as  well  as  that  of  many  import-  ruary  15,  at  8  p.m.,  at  The  North   Bennet  Strte.: 

ant  civic  and  social  organizations.  Industrial  School    Hall,  Saturday,  February  17,  at 

Another  bill  of  the   utmost  importance  to  the  3    p.  m.,   at    the    Winsor  School,  and   Thursday, 

Norch   End   provides   for  the  establishment    of   a  February  22   at  the   Neighborhood   Clubhouse   in 

deputy  commissioner    under    the    State   Board    of  Newton.      Angelina  Dolce,  Secretary. 

Education  to  supervise  the  education  and  citizen-  xr     7   _.    .  „  ,    ,  ~ 

,.rL              A      ..  ,            ,.                 ,      ,           ,  +\ort/i  End  School  Centre 
ship  or  the  non-hnghsh  speaking  people  throughout 

the  Commonwealth.     '  The   work  of  the  North  End  Sch°o1  Centre  is 

The  third  bill  has  the  indorsement  of  the  leading  now  raPidl.v  growing, 

educators,  provides   for   State  aid  to    all    schools,  At    the  beginning   the  work    seemed  to   move 

which    have    now,    or    will     organize    Vocational  slowly'  but  now  .voung  and  old  are  interested,  and 

Guidance  departments  offering  advice  and  informa-  eager  not  on]y  to  ,earn:  but  to  helP  others  SrasP 

tion,  as  well  as  opportunity  for  vocational  advance-  the  unlimited  opportunities  open  to  them.      A  word 

ment  to  the  end  "  that  the  young  worker   mav  be  to  those  not  acquainted  with  our  work  and  asp.ra- 

guided  and  directed  towards'  progressive  efficiency  tlons-     The  Centre  is  an  informal  mstitution  of 

both  as  a  worker  and  as  a  citizen."  learn. ng  for  all  the  people  of  the  North  End.   Clubs 

This   bill,  if  it    becomes   a   law,  will  therefore  of  a11   kinds   are    organized   and   encouraged,  and 

place  the  benefits  of  the  vocational  guidance  move-  everyone  is  welcome  to  a  place  and  to  express  his 

ment  — which    was    first    organized    here    in    the  or  her  views  —  a  need  long  felt.      Here  are  a  few 

North  End,  by  Professor  Frank  Parsons,  its  founder  clubs    already    fully    established    and    enjoyed    by 


main' 


—  within  reach  of  every  worker  in   the  State.      It 

is   signed   bv   Philip   Davis,  Chairman   Legislative  First>  we   have  the   Centre  Council,  a   club   in 

Commission  Boston  Social  Union.  ltselt    composed    of    delegates    from    the    various 

groups.      It  undertakes  and   sees   the  larger  affairs 

North  End  Union  and  Children's  House  of  the   Centre  carried  through.      Then,  we  have 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note  the  various  clubs  for    girls,  an    Emoroidery    Club,   with   an    expert 

and  classes  which  are  held  at  the  North  End  Union  teacher,  a  Choral   Club   for  boys  and  girls,  under 

and  Childrens'  House.  the  direction  of  thewell-known  Miss  Rose  Casassa  ; 

Four  afternoon  dressmaking  classes,  one  after-  a  junior  City  Council,  Band  and  Orchestra,  led  by 
noon  sewing  class  for  beginners  ;  one  dressmaking  one  of  our  leading  Professors.  Debating  and 
class  in  the  evening,  where  girls  make  their  own  Public  Speaking,  Dancing  Classes,  and  most  im- 
dresses  ;  one  Italian  mothers'  club,  the  mothers  portant  of  all  a  Citizenship  Class,  where  our  new 
bring  their  babies,  and  have  the  privilege  of  using  arrivals  learn  not  only  to  become  citizens,  but  the 
the  sewing  machine  ;  one  knitting  group  for  small  finer  ideals  of  American  home  and  social  life, 
girls;  one  housekeeping  class,  —  in  this  class  the  Now,  the  City  provides  for  some  of  these  teach- 
little  girls  have  a  toy  house,  which  they  papered,  ers  and  workers  for  us,  but  there  is  a  great  need 
and  furnished  ;  they  dress  dolls  and  keep  their  for  more  volunteers  to  help  interest  more  people, 
clothes  in  order;  one  singing  group;  five  cooking  and  carry  through  this  great  work  for  the  old  and 
classes,  these  groups  are  in  charge  of  young  women  new  neighbors  of  our  communitv.  Girls  and  bovs  ! 
from  the  Practical  Arts  High  School.  There  are  Let  us  get  together  and  help  our  parents  to  have 
only  nine  in  a  group,  so  that  each  child  gets  individ-  a  little  recreation,  as  well  as  knowledge  of  this 
ual  attention.  Twelve  children  study  the  piano,  American  Progressiveness.  Make  them  feel  that 
three  study  violin.  One  afternoon  a  week  is  de-  they  are  welcome  to  come  as  well  as  their  children 
voted  to  story-hour  and  games.  The  social  clubs  to  the  dear  old  school  building,  where  we  first 
include     Miss    Perry's   and    Miss     Frothingham's  were  fitted  for  a  place  in  this  great  Commonwealth. 
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Book  Review 

Contributed 

Many  of  those  who  think  themselves  well  read 
have  spent  so  much  time  on  current  reading  mat- 
ter that  the  pleasure  of  following  the  development 
of  any  one  particular  branch  of  literature  has 
seemed  so  much  like  school  day  tasks  that  it  has 
escaped  them. 

Professor  Phelps  in  "  The  Advance  of  the 
English  Novel  "  whets  the  jaded  appetite  for  read- 
ing with  his  presentation  of  the  delights  of  new  old 
books,  forgotten  and  dust  covered  on  the  shelves, 
nor  does  he  neglect  the  very  recent  books  which 
live  up  to  the  traditions  of  matter  and  style  ad- 
hered to  by  his  predecessors. 

The  chapter  headings,  "  The  Present  State  of 
the  Novel,"  "The  Age  of  Anne — Defoe  and 
Richardson,  '  "  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne," 
"Eighteenth  Century  Romances,"  "The  Mid- 
Victorians,"  "  Romantic  Revival,  1894,""  Mere- 
dith and  Hardy,"  "  Conrad,  Galsworthy,  and 
Others,"  "  Twentieth  Century  American  Novel- 
ists," "  Henry  James,"  give  the  scope  of  the  book, 
and  the  two  quotations  following  serve  to  exemplify 
the  author's  charming  style  and  broad  knowledge 
of  his  subject. 

"  If  a  true  novel  be  a  good  story  well  told,  it  is 
certain  that  the  majority  of  so-called  novels  aie 
not  stories  at  all;  of  the  saving  remnant,  only  a 
ftw  are  good  stories;  and  still  fewer  are  well  told. 
The  great  bulk  of  modern  fiction  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes  —  those  that  are  merely  rambling 
accounts  of  the  lives  of  uninteresting  characters, 
and  those  that  are  treatises  on  aspects  of  modern 
thought.  Among  the  '  best  sellers  '  of  the  past 
thirty  years  only  a  small  number  could  possibly  be 
classified  as  artistic  novels." 

"  Artists  who  write  to  please  themselves  —  that 
is,  to  satisfy  the  imperious  demands  of  their  con- 
science —  are  more  happy,  I  must  believe,  than 
the  successful  caterers  to  the  public.  The  man 
who  writes  novels  to  please  the  public  is  like  an 
actor,  a  singer,  a  parlour  entertainer  ;  his  happi- 
ness has  passed  beyond  his  control,  and  is  in  the 
keeping  of  others.  A  slightdiminution  in  applause 
casts  a  shadow  on  his  heart.  Sometimes  we  hear 
the  absurd  remark  that  actors  must  be  tired  of 
coming  before  the  curtain  at  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
recall.  Why,  that  is  the  very  breath  of  life  to 
them  !  Indifference  or  prefunctory  applause  de- 
stroys their  happiness;  and  they  are  entirely  at 
the  mercy  or  the  caprice  of  the  public.  But  a 
serious  artist,  who  does  his  best  all  the  time,  even 
with  scant  recognition,  enjoys  the  pure  delight  of 
creation  ;   lack   of  wide  recognition   cannot    make 


him  unhappy,  for  the  sources  of  his  pleasure  are 
elsewhere  ;  and  when,  at  the  end,  fame  comes  to 
him,  as  it  is  bound  to  come,  if  he  really  be  a 
genius,  then  he  has  the  pleasure  of  gaining  the 
whole  world  and  saving  his  own  soul." 

His  power  of  analysis  is  brought  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage:  "  The  first  half  of  'The  Free- 
lands'  (1916)  is  wholly  delightful.  It  has  all  the 
charm  of  '  The  Patrician'  with  the  added  effect 
of  even  maturer  art.  In  the  burning  of  the  rick 
the  conflagration  consumes  not  merely  the  grass 
of  the  field,  but  all  the  natural  beauty  of  the  story, 
which  straightway  becomes  tiresome  and  pedantic, 
The  boy  is  a  prig,  and  we  can  only  hope  that 
Nedda  will  remain  as  blind  to  his  inherent  dull- 
ness after  marriage  as  she  is  before.  The  great 
redeeming  feature  of  this  novel  is  the  character  of 
Granny  Freeland.  She  is  as  real  as  life  itself;  no 
one  who  pavs  any  attention  to  her  can  help  loving 
her.  The  unselfishness,  resignation,  tenderness 
and  gentleness  that  long  years  have  taught  her 
contrast  sharply  with  the  egotistic  dogmatic  assur- 
ance of  her  grandson.  For,  as  Browning  says, 
'  The  young  man  struts  along  as  though  he  owned 
the  world  ;  the  old  man  walks  the  pavement  quietly, 
asking  for  nothing,  merely  hoping  that  nobody  will 
kill  him."  Her  delightful  little  remedies  are  ironi- 
cally shown  up  by  the  author;  but,  after  all,  they 
are   real  remedies  for  real  (and  curable)  troubles." 


Announcements 

Professional  Opportunities  for  Women 

A  series  of  conferences  to  be  held  at  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union, 
264  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  at  4  o'clock, 
Wednesdays,  on   dates   indicated   below  : 

191 7 
February  14.     Nursing. 

The  General  Field. 

Miss  Sara  E.  Parsons,  Superintendent  of 
the  Training  School  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital. 

District  and  Public  Health  Nurses. 

Miss  Mary  Beard,  Director  of  the  In- 
structive District  Nursing  Association. 

Dental  Nurses. 

Dr.  Harold  DeW.  Cross,  Director  of  the 
Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  for  Children. 

February  21.     Secretarial  Work. 

A  Doctor's  Secretary. 

Miss  Carolyn  Hawkins. 

The  Private  Secretary  of  a  College  Dean. 

Miss  Mary  Louise  Smith. 
Secretarial  Work  in  the  Office  of  a  Law  Firm. 

Miss  M.  L.  Rand. 
Secretarial  Work  in  a  Business  House. 

Miss  H.  L.  McAllister. 
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February  28.     Social  Work. 

Settlement  Work  as   One   of    the  Aspects  of 
Social  Service. 
Miss  Jane  R.  McCrady,  Head  Resident 
Ellis  Memorial. 

Probation  Work. 

Mr.  Herbert  Parsons,  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner on  Probation. 

March  7.     Home  Economics. 

Lunch  Room  Management. 

Mrs.  Helen  E.  McLean,  Superintendent. 
Massachusetts  Institute  Technology 
Dining  Room. 

An  Apartment  Hotel  for  Women. 

Miss  Charlotte  F.  Lester.  Resident  Man- 
ager, Hotel  Priscilla. 

Home  Economics  and  Girls'  Club  Work. 

Miss  Katherine  Wright  Scudder.  Secre- 
tary, Girls"  Club,  Gloucester. 

The  above  speakers  will  tell  of  the  opportunities 
for  women  and  the'qualifications  required  in  the 
work  they  represent.  An  opportunity  will  be 
given    for  informal    discussion   with  the   speakers 

These  conferences  have  been  arranged  by  the 
Vocational  Committee  representing  the  Boston 
Branch  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae 
co-operating  with  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrtial  Union. 

Admission  by  free  ticket  only,  to  be  procured 
from  the  Main  Office,  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union. 
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Feb.  17.      Mr.  Fisher,  of  Filene's,   will    speak 

on  "  Co-operative  Business." 
Feb.   24.      To  be  announced. 
Mar.     3.      Mothers'  party. 
Mar.  10.      Business  meeting. 


Interesting   Articles   in   the 
February  Magazines 

Atlantic:   "Contemporary    Novelists — Joseph 

Conrad." 

Boys'  Life:  "  The  Story  the  Tracks  Told." 
Catholic  World  :   "  The  Prayer  of  the  Pope  for 

Christian  Unity,  and  the  Christian  Churches." 
Delineator  :   "  Popular  Japanese  Gardens." 
Good    Housekeeping:     "Keeping     Household 

Accounts." 

Harper's  :   "  The  Psychology  of  Shopping." 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  :  "  The   Best  I  Can  Do 

for  a  Dollar  a  Day." 

Popular  Mechanics  :   "  A  Compact    Bungalow, 

With  Folding  Rooms. 

Review  of  Reviews  :   "  Carranza,    After    Two 

Years." 

Scribners' :   The   Glory  of  Ships.  —  A  Poem." 
St.  Nicholas  :   «  A  Wise  Man  From   the  East." 


Tel.  292  &  293  Brookline 

J.  P.  MACKEY 

HARDWARE,   ROOFING 

SLATE,  METAL,  and  GRAVEL  ROOFING 
Harvard  Square 

Brookline,  Mass. 
BUILD  WITH  BRICK 

Telephone  6620  Main 

NEW  ENGLAND  BRICK  CO. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  in  New  England. 

18  POST-OFFICE  SQUARE  BOSTON 

WINDSOR     CEMENT     COMPANY 

Masons'  and  Plasterers'  Supplies 

Finest  Grade  of  Plaster  Paris 


611  Devonshire  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


B.  F.  DRAKENFELD  &  CO. 

Established  1869 
Ceramic  Colors 

Decorating  Supplies 

Main  Office,  50  Murray  Street,  New  York 

JOHN  C.  PAIGE  &  CO. 

65   Kilby  Street 
Telephone  Main  5231 

Metropolitan 
Coal  Company 

General  Offices 

20  Exchange  Place 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Smith,    Patterson   Co. 

Diamond  Merchants  and  Silversmiths 

52  Summer  Street 

BROOKLINE    TRUST   CO. 
Brookline,  Mass. 

HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS 

New  and  secondhand  pianos  in  great  variety  :  lowest 

prices  in  Boston:  easiest  terms     Est.  1863 

always  reliable. 

395  BOYLSTON  STREET 

"CHOISA"  CEYLON  TEA 
PURE,  RICH,  FRAGRANT 

1  lb.  Canisters  65  cents,  1-2  lb.  Canisters  35  cents 

We  invite  comparison  with  other  teas  of  the  same  or  higher  price 

S.  S.  PIERCE  CO.         Boston  and   Brookline 

Telephone  Main  3208 

W.  B.  B.  CHILD  &  Co. 

Life  Endowment,  Personal  Accident 
General  Liability 

INSURANCE 
137   Milk  Street,  Oliver   Building,  Boston 

Herbert  S.  Potter 

Electrical  Engineering  and  Contracting 

238-240  State  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  Richmond  1560-1561 

PAGE  &  BAKER  CO. 

88-94   Fulton   Street,   Boston 
FURNITURE 

BROWN  BROS. 

CONTRACTING  AND  JOBBING 
PLASTERERS 

Tel.  2099-M  BRIGHTON 

Tel.  Richmond  641 

Andrew  J.  Granara 

Plumber,  Steam  and  Gas    Fitter,   Sanitary  Drainage  and 

Ventilation 

174  North  Street,  Boston 

J.  A.  F1NLEY 

Plumber,  Steam  and  Gas  Fitter 
Sanitary  Drainage  and  Ventilation 

119  Brighton  Ave. 

Brighton  450 

Cambridge  Laundry 

"  The  Laundry  that  Saves  your  linen  " 

Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

Joseph  Goodnow&Co.  Inc. 
Lumber 

294  Causeway  St.                         Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  Richmond  1096 

80  Nottingham  Road,  Brighton 

is  the  address  of  the 

Paul  Revere  Pottery 

Take  a  Lake   Street    Commonwealth  Avenue    Car. 
Get  off  at  Leamington  Road.     Walk  up  Notting- 
ham steps  to  top  of  Hill 
Telephone,  Brighton  1095 

J.  B.  HUNTER,  CO. 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 

Office  Tel.  Cam.  3239 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
LIME  &  CEMENT  CO. 

Dealers  In 

MASONS'  AND   PLASTERERS' SUPPLIES 

Concrete  Re-enforcing  and  Waterproofing  Specialties 

252-258  Bridge  Street                               E.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Tel.  Beach  4420  Tels.  Brookline  1508,  1599,  2250  Tel.  Brighton  670 

HCnry    W.    S^Va^C   InC.         IZOTremontSt^opp^Partfst.  Subway 

Commonwealth  &  Harvard  Aves.,  Allston 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR    BROOKLINE   AND    ALLSTON    REAL   ESTATE 

We  have  the  exclusive  sale  of  many  Brookline  and  Allston  estates  that  cannot  be  shown  by  any  other  broker. 
We  also  have  the  management  of  many  high-class  apartment  houses  in  Brookline  and  Allston. 
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The  regular  editorial  is  omitted  this  month  and  the 
following  tribute  printed  instead,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Josiah  Henry  Benton,  for  many 
years  a  faithful  public  servant  and  benefactor. 

The  Editors. 


Josiah  Henry  Benton,  L.  L.  D. 

A  Public  Servant  and  a  Public  Benefactor 

Otto  Fleischner 
Assistant  Librarian,  Boston  Public  Library 

The  readers  of  the  S.  E.  G.  News  will  not  ex- 
pect and  indeed  would  not  fully  appreciate  a  biog- 
raphy of  the  late  Mr.  Benton  as  a  great  lawyer  or 
as  a  useful  citizen  at  large,  but  I  take  it,  would 
like  to  read  an  appreciation  of  the  man  and  some 
reminiscences  of  him  by  one  who  knew  him  in- 
timately for  many  years,  and  who  is  fully  ac- 
quainted with  his  fine  character  and  his  love  of 
mankind  and  who  loved  him  as  a  true  friend,  and  I 
trust  that  the  readers  of  the  News  will  realize  and 
keep  in  mind,  that  those  who  knew  Mr.  Benton 
best,  loved  him  the  most. 

To  give  a  few  biographical  dates,  Josiah  Henry 
Benton  was  born  in  Addison,  Vt.,  August  4,  1843. 
He  attended  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institute  at 


New  London,  N.  H. ;  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
enlisted  in  the  Twelfth  Vermont  Volunteers,  and 
was  mustered  out.  In  1.863  he  entered  the  Albany 
Law  School,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1  866,  and 
began  to  practice  in  Bradford,  Vt.  He  came  to 
Boston  in  1873,  anc^  began  a  practice  which  soon 
carried  him  to  the  top  of  the  profession  in  Boston 
and  was  known  as  one  of  the  foremost  railroad 
lawyers  in  the  country. 

He  became  Trustee  of  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brarv  in  1894,  and  presidt  nt  of  the  Board  in  10,08. 
He  gave  his  knowledge  and  more  valuable  time 
and  care  to  the  Library  than  any  other  Trustee 
who  ever  held  that  office ;  he  had  the  interest  of 
the  city  and  the  welfare  of  the  Library  at  heart  be- 
fore any  other  interests,  and  his  thoughts  were  ever 
for  the  employees  of  the  Library.  His  magnificent 
bequest  and  the  well-considered  conditions  under 
which  it  was  left  must  prove  that  the  Library  was 
his  beloved  child. 

An  outstanding  side  of  his  character  was  his  ab- 
solute sense  of  justice  and  his  insistence  on  truth, 
and  here  I  quote  his  advice  to  some  young  men  on 
entering  the  law  profession:  "If  a  thing  be  not 
seemly,  do  it  not.  If  it  be  not  true,  speak  it  not. 
For  Truth  is  the  highest  thing  that  man  may  keep." 

He  was  open,  honest  and  bold  in  all  his  dealings 
and  conduct,  and  hated  sham  and  subterfuge,  and 
if  he  found  you  to  be  honest  and  true  and  trustful 
he  became  your  friend,  and  was  loyal  to  you  to  the 
end.  While  he  was  always  positive,  tenacious, 
and  sometimes  belligerent,  he  had  under  all  a  grest 
heart  full  of  kindness  for  the  unfortunate,  and  ten- 
derness  for  the  afflicted. 

He  had  an  eminently  legal  mind,  an  active  and 
restless  temperament,  and  a  high  appreciation  of 
poetry  and  literature  and  everything  beautiful. 
How  he  did  love  a  well-printed  book!  He  loved 
children,  and  he  loved  dogs  and  horses,  and  he 
loved  and  knew  birds  and  flowers,  and  he  loved  to 
wander  in  the  woods  and  fields,  and  could  grow 
enthusiastic  over  a  well-kept  farm  or  garden. 

But  the  really  distinguishing  trait  of  his  charac- 
ter was  the  veneration  of  the  memory  of  his  parents. 
The  writer  spent  a  delightful  month  of  travel  with 
Mr.  Benton  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  home  of  his 
boyhood  and  the  grave  of  his  mother.  He  then 
told  me  the  pathetic  story  of  the  long  and  tedious 
journey  of  his  parents  from  Vermont  to  Michigan, 
by  canal  boat,  stages,  and  finally  the  lake  steamer. 
He  was  only  six  years  old  then,  and  his  mother  in 
uncertain  health  had  two  other  children  in  her 
care,  one  only  three  years  old,  and  one  an  infant 
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inarms.  I  remember  his  words  :  "  It  was  a  weary 
journey  for  the  frail  young  wife  and  her  little 
ones." 

Arriving  at  our  journey's  end  at  Clinton,  Mich., 
where  Mr.  Benton's  mother  is  buried,  we  did  not 
go  directly  to  the  hotel,  but  went  first  to  the  farm 
where  he  lived  and  worked  as  a  bov,  and  where  his 
mother  died.  He  did  not  allow  me  to  leave  the  car 
with  him,  but  walked  alone  up  the  lane  ;  stopped 
and  looked  over  the  fence,  passed  through  the  yard- 


gate  and  walked  slowly  towards  the  house.  After 
along  communion  with  the  memory  of  his  mother, 
he  showed  me  with  some  pride  where  he  husked 
corn,  where  he  ate  green  apples,  and  u  better  tasting 
apples  than  vou  can  get  now,"  and  where  he  played 
many  a  day's  prank. 

Nobody  could  be  a  more  delightful  companion 
socially  than  Mr.  Benton;  he  had  his  faults,  which 
is  the  common  lot  of  all,  but  he  was  a  true  man 
and  loyal  friend.      He  was  a  king  among  men. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The  Training  of  Teachers 

Katharine   H.  Shute 

Any  familiar  adage  that  has  been  passed  on 
from  generation  to  generation  for  uncounted  years 
bears  testimony  to  the  homely  wit  or  wisdom  of 
mankind  ;  but  the  literal  acceptance  of  such  an 
adage  serves  as  testimony  of  quite  another,  and  a 
more  unflattering,  sort.  u  The  exception  proves 
the  rule,"  quotes  the  literalist,  and  he  solemnly 
offers  the  exception  to  prove  the  soundness  of 
some  theory  that  is  in  debate.  A  very  hard- 
worked  bit  of  wisdom  asserts  that  teachers  are 
born  not  made.  "Therefore,"  reasons  the  pas- 
sive recipient  of  this  wisdom  of  the  past,  "  normal 
schools  and  so-called  educational  courses  are 
futile;  we  cannot  make  teachers  by  any  amount 
of  training."  A  less  slavish  interpretation  of  this 
dictum,  however,  would  probably  be  endorsed  by 
all  who  have  ever  tried  to  make  teachers  ;  they 
know  that  candidates  who  lack  certain  essential 
qualifications  cannot  be  transformed  into  teachers, 
even  by  the  best  professional  courses  or  the  most 
well-equipped  schools.  These  qualifications  are  : 
first,  a  genuine  liking  for  the  companionship  of 
younger  people,  —  children  and  growing  boys  and 
girls ;  and  second,  a  certain  natural  pleasure  in 
sharing  with  other  people  what  one  knows  and 
cares  for,  and  in  helping  other  people  to  find  out 
for  themselves  the  truth  about  things,  how  things 
are  done,  and  why. 

There  are  hosts  of  people  in  homes,  in  busi- 
ness, and  in  other  professions  than  teaching,  who 
have  these  qualifications,  and  who  are  —  to  a 
degree —  teachers,  and  good  ones.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  too  many  people  in  charge  of 
classes  and  schoolrooms  who  lack  these  qualifica- 
tions, and  who  might  be  labeled  "teacher"  until 
they  attained  the  age  of  Methuselah  without  ever 
deserving  the  name.  Nevertheless  the  person 
with  the  native  sympathy  and  teaching  instinct  is 
not  ready  to  step  into  a  school-room  to  guide  boys 


and  girls.  He  does  not  see  education  in  any  com- 
prehensive way  ;  he  has  not  thought  about  the 
relative  values  of  the  processes  that  go  on  in  the 
schoolroom  ;  he  has  not  considered  how  children's 
minds  may  do  their  work  with  the  least  friction 
and  wastefulness,  nor  how  the  condition  of  their 
bodies  affects  the  action  of  their  minds  ;  he  may 
have  no  systematized  knowledge  of  the  very 
things  in  which  children  should  become  interested 
while  in  school  ;  he  may  care  very  little  for  those 
great  achievements  of  the  human  spirit,  that  we 
call  Art,  or  for  that  greater  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  that  we  call  Nature. 

B\  implication,  as  vou  see,  I  have  been  trying 
to  suggest  what  professional  training  for  teachers 
attempts  to  do.  It  strives  to  show  the  student 
what  education  really  is  —  how  large  and  many- 
sided  a  thing.  It  undertakes  so  to  deepen  and 
broaden  the  student's  knowledge  of  those  subjects 
that  he  is  to  teach  that  he  may  have  plenty  of 
material  to  choose  from,  and  may  have,  also,  that 
sense  of  independence  and  power  which  comes 
from  the  happy  consciousness  of  a  margin  beyond 
the  mere  facts  that  he  wishes  to  impart.  It 
attempts  to  awaken  and  foster  a  love  for  the 
beauty  that  Nature  and  Art  have  to  give.  It 
makes  such  a  study  of  the  human  mind  and 
human  body  as  may  help  teachers  to  be  intelligent 
and  reasonable  in  their  management  and  instruc- 
tion of  children.  It  pro\  ides  opportunities  for 
actual  contact  with  children  and  developes  a  gen- 
uine sense   of  responsibility  in    dealing  with  them. 

To  illustrate  this  general  statement  of  what 
professional  training  for  teachers  tries  to  do,  let 
me  say  a  few  words  about  the  way  in  which  the 
City  of  Boston  prepares  many  of  its  public  school 
teachers.  Through  the  Boston  Normal  School 
the  city  now  offers  two  three  year  courses  to 
graduates  of  high  schools  who  can  show  the 
required  high  school  certificates  or  pass  the  nec- 
essary entrance  examinations.  One  of  these 
courses  prepares  teachers  for  the  kindergarten  and 
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first  three  grades  ;  the  other  prepares  for  all  the 
elementary  grades,  but  not  for  the  kindergarten. 
Each  course  includes  a  number  of  subiects,  such 
as  psychology,  biology,  and  English  composition, 
which  receive  from  the  Harvard  Administrative 
Board  for  University  Extension  credit  toward  the 
degree  of  Associate  in  Arts.  Eight  such  courses 
have  recently  been  accepted  ;  consequently,  a 
student  on  being  graduated  from  the  Boston 
Normal  School,  has  already  made  substantial  pro- 
gress toward  a  degree.  It  has  not  been  considered 
desirable  to  put  all  the  studies  of  the  school  on  a 
college  basis  ;  some  of  the  subjects,  such  as  meth- 
ods of  teaching  the  studies  taken  in  the  elementary 
schools,  can  be  handled  with  greater  freedom  and 
can  be  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  student 
if  thev  are  considered  from  the  normal  school, 
rather  than  from  the  college,  standpoint.  In 
addition  to  the  time  devoted  to  the  two  lines  of 
work  just  mentioned,  a  generous  proportion  of  time 
during  the  three  years  is  spent  in  actual  contact 
with  children  :  in  watching  them  as  they  are  taught 
bv  experienced  teachers,  and  in  instructing  them 
under  the  direction  of  such  teachers.  Each  year 
provides  such  opportunities,  but  the  longest  period 
of  observation  and  practice  occurs  in  the  third 
year,  when  each  student  spends  five  months  in  the 
schools  of  the  city,  working  in  several  different 
grades. 

To  college  graduates  —  both  women  and  men 
—  the  school  offers  one  year  of  training,  half  of 
which  is  spent  in  observation  and  practice  in  the 
city  schools.  A  large  majority  of  these  students 
are  planning  to  teach  in  high  schools;  consequently 
the  training  provided  prepares  them  specifically  for 
high  school  work. 

Any  earnest,  industrious  student,  who  has  reason- 
ablv  good  ability  and  good  health,  can  do  the  work 
of  the  school  creditably.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  work  is  heavy  and  taxing.  Young 
people  who  desire  to  have  an  easy  time,  should 
turn  their  attention  in  some  other  direction. 
Teaching  is  an  arduous  profession  ;  and  the  pre- 
paration for  it  should  not  mislead  the  candidate  as 
to  the  time  and  strength  and  devotion  that  it  de- 
mands. It  is  true  that  there  are  superficial  and 
unconscientious  teachers  to  be  found  in  any  great 
school  system  ;  and  the  type  is  not  unknown 
among  the  students  in  a  professional  school.  How- 
ever, the  majority  of  teachers  and  the  majority  of 
students  who  are  preparing  to  teach,  are  hard- 
working people,  genuinely  interested  in  the  pro- 
fession they   have  chosen. 

One  necessary  evil  clouds  the  sky  of  our  city 
normal  school  :  the  students  are  graduated  on  a 
merit  list  in  order  that  civil  service  principles  may 
be  applied  to  the  appointment  of  teachers.      Now 


it  is  self-evident  that  in  a  class  of  a  hundred  or 
more,  not  every  one  can  be  among  the  first  ten. 
A  student's  rank,  in  which  the  fitness  for  teaching 
shown  in  the  periods  of  observation  and  practice 
plays  a  large  part,  is  later  modified  materially  by 
the  work  which  the  student  does  as  a  substitute  or 
temporary  teacher.  Immediate  permanent  ap- 
pointments are  practically  out  of  the  question. 

It  is  a  long  road  to  travel,  is  it  not?  Four 
years  of  high  school  study  ;  then  three  years  of 
normal  school  work;  and  then,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  a  year  or  two  of  substituting  before  the 
coveted  permanent  position  is  won.  And  after 
that,  promotional  examinations  must  be  passed  to 
determine  one's  advance  in  the  service.  But  do 
we  respect  very  highly  a  position  that  is  easily 
won  ?  And  is  there  not  great  need  of  all  the 
culture,  all  the  training,  and  all  the  practical  ex- 
perience that  can  be  secured  in  these  years  of 
preparation  : 

In  the  struggles  of  the  first  years  of  teaching, 
when  problems  of  discipline  loom  large,  it  is  easy 
to  underestimate  the  value  of  the  long  years  of 
training  and  to  feel  that  the  preparation  failed  to 
anticipate  the  pressing  needs  of  the  actual  situa- 
tion. No  professional  school  can  prepare  its 
students  for  the  specific  situations  that  they  are 
to  meet.  The  personal  equation  plays  so  tremen- 
dous a  part  that  no  clergyman  nor  physician  nor 
teacher  can  be  absolutely  prepared  for  the  human 
problems  that  await  him.  But  in  the  long  run  it 
is  only  ignorance  or  self-complacency  that  perma- 
nently undervalues  the  years  of  training.  They 
are  imperfect  at  the  best,  inadequate,  and  some- 
times wasteful  of  energy  and  time  ;  but  to  those 
who  are  humble  enough  to  learn  they  have  much 
to  teach  ;  to  those  who  are  giateful  enough  to 
appreciate,  they  have  much  to  give. 

The  best  things  which  a  professional  school  has 
to  offer  never  appear  in  the  printed  curriculum. 
One  of  them  is  the  chance  to  work  with  other 
earnest  young  people  who  are  bound  on  the  same 
journey,  to  share  in  their  hopes,  to  triumph  in  their 
successes.  Another  is  the  opportunity  to  study 
under  instructors  to  whom  teaching  is  truly  a 
profession,  a  profession  for  which  they  are  ready 
to  make  personal  sacrifices.  And  still  another  is 
the  possibility  of  learning  to  measure  one's  own 
limitations  and  one's  own  power,  of  developing 
steadily  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  the  desire 
to  serve.  But  we  must  never  forget  that  all  these 
serious  conceptions  are  perfectly  compatible  with 
fun  and  lightheartedness  and  joy.  Indeed,  as 
Stevenson  savs,  "  if  we   miss  the  joy  we  miss  all." 

No  teacher  can  watch  a  group  of  young  people 
three  years  in  succession  without  seeing  and  re- 
joicing  in  just   such   growth  as   I   have  suggested 
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here.      It    is    generally    expected   that   pupils  will  sional   school  does   not  need  "  to  go  back   to   the 

respect  their  teachers,  but  few  people   realize  how  reunions  "  ;    the   miracle  often   takes   place   under 

much  teachers  see  to  respect  in  their  pupils.    "Of  her  eyes.      A   profession   is  a  calling;   to  enter  a 

course   I  go  back  to  the   reunions,"  said  a  high-  professional  school  is  to   accept   a  call  to  service; 

school  teacher  of  long  experience,  in  my  hearing,  such  service  should  mean  effort  and  sacrifice   and 

"that  is  what  keeps  up   my  courage — seeing  how  consecration.     To  the   sincere  it  means  all'these, 

many  of  the  flightiest  girls  develop  into  women  of  but  it  also  means  joy. 
character  and  power."     The  teacher  in  a  profes- 
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The  Social  Worker  later  on,  for  the  State  has   its  greatest  hold  on  the 

future  of    the  country   in   the   school   children   of 

Margaret    riTZ  to-day,  and  work   for  the   next  generation   is  pre- 

The  Social   Worker  is   feeling  more  and   more  ventive     and     constructive.      In     many     districts, 

every  year  that   he   is  doing  a   worth   while   work  school   visitors   are  now  trying  to   bridge  the  gap 

and  is  filling  a  legitimate  place  in  society.      In  an  between   the   school    and    the    home,  to   clear   up 

ideal  community,   it   is   true   he   would    hardly   be  misunderstandings  and  to  see  that  all  children  get 

necessary  for  if  given  a  fair  chance   in  the  begin-  as   large   a  share   as    possible  of  their   heritage  of 

ning,   the    majority    of    people    could    look    after  healthful,  happy  childhood. 

themselves  and    their    children.      But  the   fact   is  The  workers  connected  with  all  these  agencies 

indisputable  that  we  are  not  started  out  with  equal  should  be  persons  who  from  constant  dealing  with 

chances,  and    therefore  some    people    are    handi-  the  problems  arising  out  of  adverse  circumstances 

capped  throughout  their  lives.  become  fitted  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  would 

Whole  classes  are  too  busy  struggling  for  the  be  discouraging  to  the  less  trained  mind.  Train- 
bare  necessities  of  life  that  they  have  little  time  to  ing  for  Social  Service  in  any  special  school  is 
care  properly  for  their  children  or  to  provide  for  desirable,  but  not  by  any  means  essential.  The 
the  future.  For  these  people  especially  do  the  qualities  needed  are  a  strong  feeling  that  the  work 
numerous  and  various  social  service  agencies  is  worth  while,  courage,  patience,  tact,  and  above 
exist, —  institutions  with  the  avowed  aim  of  bet-  all  experience.  The  best  way  to  enter  the  field 
tering  conditions  in  a  given  community.  Social  of  Social  Service  is  probably  to  ally  oneself  with 
Service  departments  in  connection  with  hospitals,  some  settlement,  or  agency,  and  then  having 
District  Nursing  Associations,  Milk  and  Baby  Hy-  learned  the  methods,  to  help,  wherever  possible, 
giene  Associations ;  Day  Nurseries,  are  all  being  those  people  who  through  force  of  circumstances 
wisely  developed  and  correlated  to  care  for  vital  need  it.  Most  workers  at  first  run  the  danger  of 
needs  in  alleviating  distress  and  in  the  constructive  wishing  to  cover  too  large  a  field,  whereas,  concen- 
field  of  building  up  the  public  health.  Settlements  trated,  intensive  work  in  a  single  direction,  will 
aim  to  give  recreation  and  mental  stimulus  and  to  probably  in  the  end,  accomplish  more, 
arouse  in  the  neighborhood  a  spirit  of  civic  con-  A  Social  Worker's  first  duty  is  to  attempt  to 
sciousness.  Charities  help  families  through  hard  diagnose  the  causes  of  our  various  social  ills  and 
times  and  back  again  to  a  state  of  self-respecting  then  to  undertake  reconstructive  work.  Let  a 
independence.  Child  caring  agencies  look  after  Social  Worker  ask  himself  the  following  question 
dependent  or  neglected  children  and  see  that  even  in  every  first  case:  "What  caused  this  hardship, 
though  deprived  of  natural  guardians,  they  may  yet  this  poverty,  sickness,  ignorance, —  whatever  it  is, 
be  placed  in  a  good  environment  with  every  chance  to  exist  ?  Is  it  primarily  the  result  of  some  trait 
given  them  of  becoming  useful  citizens.  in  human  nature  which  we  must  therefore  endeavor 

Social  Service  is  now  being  adopted  even  in  con-  to  stamp  out,  or  is  it  due,  chiefly  to  unjust  economic 

nection   with  public   schools,  for  we  have   learned  conditions?"      That   is  the  great  question  which 

that  it  is  not  enough  to   provide  free  education  for  is   vital  to  everyone.     "  Where  shall   we   lay  the 

the  children,  we  must  also  see  that  they  are  physi-  blame  for  so  much  unnecessary  misery  ?  "   "  How 

cally   able    to    benefit    by    it.      If  the  community  much  of  it  is   preventable,  and   how  can  we  avoid 

wishes   the   next  generation   to  be   worthy  of  the  its  recurrence  in  the  future  ?  '       A  Social  Worker 

advantages  which  plain  justice  demands  should  be  of  years  of  service  has  an   unusual   opportunity  to. 

given   it,  many  obstacles   must  be   removed   from  answer    such    momentous  questions    intelligently. 

the  path   of  the  children.      This   latter  branch  of  He  should  have  attempted  to  answer  them  in  every 

Social    Service  will    probably    be   more  developed  individual  case  he   tried   to   help  ;   he   should  have 
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studied  human   nature,  and   should   know  well  the  In  the  same  way  a  social  worker's  greatest  contribu- 

conditions     of  environment,  and    its  relative  im-  tion    should   lie    in    his   attempt    to   discover  the 

portance  in  the  formation  of  character.  forces   which    are   working   for  social   justice  and 

A  doctor's  greatest  service  to  humanity  lies  not  happiness,  and  those  forces  which  are  retarding  it, 

in  curing  the  diseases  of  individuals,  but  rather  in  and  are  causing  so   much   misery,  which  we  know 

discovering  their  causes  and  so  showing  the  world  could  be  prevented  by  human  intelligence, 
how  such   diseases   may  be  avoided   in   the  future. 


IMMIGRATION 


The  Effect  of  the  European  War  The  result  of  this  exodus  is  obvious.   Laborers 

became    scarce  •,    those   who    remained    asked    fcr 

On     Italians    in     America  and   received   higher  wages,  and   in  line  with   this 

Felicita   C.    Pellegrini  country's  general   prosperity,  the  periods  of  work 

have   become   longer.      This    also   is    the    case   in 

To  an  individual  living  in  this  country,  reading  reRard   to   certain   industries.      Italian   food-stuffs, 

of  the  turmoil  and  strife  now  going  on  in  Europe,  sucn   as   macaroni,  etc.,  that   previously  were   im- 

comes  the  question  :    "  How  are   the    peoples   of  ported,  have  so  increased  in  cost,  owing  to   infre- 

the   warring    nations   who    reside    in    the    United  quent  sailings,  higher  transportation  rates  and  cost 

States    affected    by   the   European   War  ?  "      This  Gf  production,  that  they  are  now  as  a  result  being 

question  is  of  particular  interest  to   the   American  successfully  manufactured  in  this  country, 

public,  since  these  peoples  form  a  large  part  of  the  ln  by-gone  years  men  left  their  families  in  Italy 

population  of  the  United  States.  anc|  migrated  to  America.      Here  they  remained   a 

Let  us  take  for  example  the  case  of  Italy.      Be-  few  years,  looking   forward   and  working  towards 

fore  the  war  she  contributed  the  largest  number  of  a   jay  wrien   they  could   return  to  their  native  vil- 

immigrants  to  this  country.      Many  of  these  men,  ]ages  and   become  owners  of  small   cottages  sur- 

who   were  «  contadini  "  (peasants)   in   Italy,  after  rounded  by  a  few  acres  of  land,  where  they  could 

arriving    here   worked    as   laborers.      In    many  in-  spend   the  remainder  of  their  lives  in   peace  and 

stances  work  was  to  be  had  only  during  the  warmer  tranquility.      This,  too,  has  changed,—  for  failure 

months,  and   the   remainder  of  the  year  was  spent  to   respond   to   their  native  country's   call    means 

at   home;   not   through  choice,  but   lack  of  work.  ex;ie  or  years   0f   imprisonment  on   returning  to 

But    when    war   was   declared    in   August,   19 14,  Italy.      Men    are    now  sending    for  their   families 

Italian  men  able  to  do  military  duty  were  at   once  wjtri    the    intention    of    permanently    establishing 

forbidden  to  leave  Italy.      Although   Italy  did   not  themselves    here.       Formerly    few   of  these    men 

enter  the    war   until    May,    1915,  she   started   to  interested   themselves  in  civic  duties,  but  now  has 

mobilize   nine    months    previously.      Her  men   of  come  the  realization  that   assimilation   is  the  first 

military  age   were   recalled   throughout  the  entire  duty  of  the  naturalized  citizen  in  the  United  States, 

world,  to  return  and  help  her  regain  her  lost  prov-  Almost  every  Italian  family  has  some   dear  one 

inces.      Many  responded   to   this  call  to  duty,  for  fighting  in  this  war,  and  is  hoping  that  he  will   be 

over   fifty  thousand   men    from   the   United   States  spared  until  victory  is  theirs,  and  peace  once  more 

alone  returned  home.  reigns.   " 


The  Violin  note  's  °^ten  produced,  the  real  character  of  the  in- 
strument is   melodic,  and  therefore  needs  the  sup- 

b annie  Levis  port  Qf   anotrier   instrument  to  bring    out    its    full 

How  often  you  hear  people  say  :  "  Next  to  hear-  effect, 

ing  the  human  voice,  I  prefer  the  violin,"  and  that  The   violin   originally   comes   from   the  Orient, 

is  because    the  violin  like  the    human  voice,  is  un-  the  ancient  Hindoos  having  had  an    instrument  of 

limited  in  its    expression.      All  the  emotions    from  that  kind.      Later  it  appeared    in    Europe,  but  it  is 

the   deepest    pathos  to  the  wildest  jollity  belong  to  only  within  the  last    two    centuries    that    its    full 

it,  while  all  sorts  of  embellishments  can  be  executed  value  as  the    king   of    instruments    is    understood, 

on  it.  The  golden  period  of  violin  making  was  from  about 

Then  again,  like   the   human   voice,  it   is   melo-  1650-1750.      Then   lived  the  great   masters  such 

die:  —  that  is  —  vou   produce   a    single    note  at  a  as  Amati,  Stradivarius  and  Guarnerius,  but  their  art 

time,  and   although   harmonies  or   more   than   one  died  with  them  and  if  to-day  you  wish  to  purchase 
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one  of  the  old  master's  violins,  you  are  fortunate  to  pressure   of  the   bow.      A    very   effective  mode  of 

buy  it  at  any  price.      They  are  precious,  indeed,  like  plucking  the  instrument,  like  a  guitar.     This   is 

the  old  paintings.  called  "pizzicato"  and   produces   woodeny  sound 

The  strings  of  the  violin,  are  always  spoken  of  in  the  high  register,  and  a  hoarse   one   in   the    low 

as  being  made  of  catgut,  but,  as  Mr.  Louis  Elson  register. 

says,  "  The  cat  is  innocent  of  making  violin  music  Whenever  one  speaks  of  the  violin  the  name  of 
at  least"  the  strings  are  really  made  of  the  intes-  "  Pagan  ini  "  seems  to  hover  in  the  background, 
tines  of  the  sheep  or  goat,  the  G  string  being  the  He  was  the  greatest  violin  virtuoso  who  ever  ex- 
only  one  wired  —  at  times  the  quality  of  tone  is  isted.  Some  of  his  brilliant  cadenzas  have  never 
altered  and  much  diminished  by  applying  the  been  excuted,  even  by  the  wonderful  masters  of  the 
"  mute,"  a  small  weight  placed  on  the  bridge  of  violin  to-day,  and  so  he  stands  alone  a  remarkably 
the  violin,  lessening  the  vibrations  of  tone.  The  unique  figure  in  the  hrstory  of  the  violin, 
quality  of  the  tone,  however,  depends  mostly  on  the 


Christopher  Columbus 

In  different  parts  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  librarians  are  reporting  the  need  of  books  about 
American  history  in  foreign  languages.  Experts  in  immigrant  work  tell  us  that  dramatic  presenta- 
tions in  foreign  languages  of  scenes  of  United  States  history  are  very  helpful  to  those  among  us 
who  do  not  yet  speak  English,  but  are  interested  now  in  the  history  of  this  fine  country  of  ours. 

The  following  play  has  been  written  and  presented  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  supply  these 
needs.  They  are  given  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Civic  Education  of  the  Women's 
Education  Association.  The  aim  in  giving  the  play  in  Italian  is  to  preserve  in  the  younger  gen- 
eration their  mother  tongue.  This  not  only  makes  a  valuable  asset  for  the  young  people  themselves, 
but  makes  them  far  more  helpful  in  the  community  in  aiding  those  who  have  not  yet  acquired  the  power 
of  speaking  English. 

This  play  of  Christopher  Columbus  was  originally  written  by  Miss  Esther  W.  Bates  for  the 
Association.  It  was  afterward  translated  and  adapted  to  arouse  Italian  interest  by  Dr.  George 
La  Piana  of  Harvard  University  who  coached  it  also.  The  organizing  of  the  players,  the  staging  and 
costuming  was  done  by  Miss  Hester  W.  Brown  and  Miss  Lotta  A.  Clark  who  are  directing  the  civic 
work  of  the  Association. 

Two  very  successful  performances  have  already  been  given,  —  one  at  the  Hancock  School,  and 
the  other  at  the  Boston  Public  Library.      A  third  performance  will  be  given  in  April. 

The  audiences  have  been  enthusiastic  because  the  play  shows  delightfully'  the  picturesque  Italian 
life  which  surrounded  the  youth  of  Columbus;  because  the  trials  of  the  great  explorer  are  made  very 
real  to  us;  and  because  the  young  Italian  Players  present  the  characters  so  earnestly  and  faithfully 
that  we  feel  that  we  have  here  with  us  in  our  city  much  of  the  spirit  and  color  of  beautiful  Italy  itself. 


Christopher  Columbus  Cristoforo  Colombo 

Dramatic  Action  in  4  Episodes  Azione   Drammatica  in  4  Episodi 


First  Episode  Episodio    Prime 

Columbus  a  youth  in  Genoa  Colombo  fanciullo  in  Genova 

The  scene  takes  place  in  Genoa  in  about  1465.  La  scena   ha   luogo   in    Genova  verso  il    1465. 

Columbus   is   about    16  or    17   years   old;   he  has  Colombo   e   un   giovanetto  di    sedici  o    diciassette 

already  been   on   sea   voyages   many  times  and  his  anni ;   ha  gia  percorso  il  mare  diverse  volte  e  sogna 

dream  is  to  become  a  great  sailor  and  a  discoverer  di  diventare  un  grande  marinaio  ed  uno  scopritore 

of  new  lands.      He  lives  with  the  humble  families  di   terre   nuove.      Vive  con   le    umili   famiglie  dei 

of    the   fishermen    on    the   Riviera  and   to  all  he  pescatori   sulla    Riviera    e    parla    a    tutti    dei    suoi 

speaks    of    his   dreams   and  hopes  :     but  the    old  sogni  e    delle  sue  speranze  :   ma    i  veccht   marinai 

sailors  and    his   fellow  youths   make   fun   of  him.  ed  i  giovanotti  si  ridono  di  lui.      Vi  e  pero  una  ra- 

There  is  one  girl,  however,  who  has  faith  in  him  :  gazza  che  ha    fede   in   lui :      E  un   piccolo  idillio 

Bella.      Theirs   is  a  little  youthful  idyl   which   is  di   gioventu  che   resta   spezzato   dalla   partenza  di 
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ended  by  Christopher's  departure.  An  uncle  of 
his,  who  is  Captain  of  a  Genoese  mercantile  ship, 
arrives  from  Constantinople  and  is  to  sail  imme- 
diately for  Lisbon  ;  he  decides  to  take  Christopher 
with  him  on  this  voyage.  Father  Bartholomew, 
who  has  taken  much  interest  in  Christopher,  edu- 
cating and  instructing  him,  encourages  him  in 
persevering  and  Christopher  departs  after  having 
said  adieu  to  Bella,  the  girl  whom  he  loves  and 
whom  he  is  never  to  see  again. 

The  scenes  in  this  episode  are  imaginary  and  are 
merely  intended  to  give  an  idea  of  the  good  and 
simple  life  of  the  Genoese  fishing  folk,  among 
whom  Columbus  spent  his  early  youth,  dreaming 
of  future  discoveries  and  great  adventures,  near  to 
that  sea  over  which  still  shone  the  glories  of  the 
old  Republic. 

Characters 
Christopher  Columbus,  16  or  17  years  old. 
Baciccia,  old  sailor,  about  60  years  old. 
Uncle  Peter,  ship's  captain,  45  years  old. 
Father    Bartholomew,   Franciscan    Monk,  65 

years  old. 

Gasper,  fruit  seller,  25  years  old. 

Anthony  1  ..  0  ,, 

T  >  young  sailors,  17,  10  years  old. 

Leopold    jy        6  '     '  J 

Catherine,  wife  of  Baciccia,  50  years  old. 

Bella,  daughter  of  Catherine. 

Mary  |  sisters,     cousins    to 

Margaret  j       years  old. 

Michela,  gipsy,  40  years  old. 

I 

( Catherine,  Bella,  Mary,  and  Margaret  in  a  group 
sitting  on  stools,  are  mending  various  parts  of  a  sail.) 

Bella  (suddenly  jumping  up  and  sucking  the  middle 
finger  of  her  right  hand)  :  Oh,  mother  !  I  have 
broken  my  needle,  and  it  has  hurt  my  finger ! 
This  sail  is  so  hard  to  sew  !  Won't  you  give  me 
another,  mother  ? 

Catherine  (in  a  tone  of  reproof)  :  This  is  the 
third  you  break  since  this  morning!  And  they 
cost  a  lot  !      But  where  is  your  head  to-day,  Bella  ? 

Margaret  (smiling  ?neaningly) :  Perhaps  she 
thinks  of  Christopher  — 

Mary  (the  same)  :  Or  of  the  lands  where  there 
are  golden  trees  — 

Margaret  :   And  birds  made  of  rubies  — 

Mary  :   And  rivers  of  milk  and  lakes  of  wine  — 

Margaret  :   And  lovelorn  youths  — 

Mary:  And  where  flowers  are  dewed  with 
pearls  and  emeralds  grow  like  thistles  — 

Bella  (in  a  vexed  tone)  :  I  know  it,  you  are  all 
mean  and  love  to  make  fun  of  me ;  but  it's  from 
envy  that  you  talk. 

Catherine:  Oh,  daughters  !  When  will  you 
make  an  end  of  your  bickering  ?      And  you,  Bella, 


Bella,    17,    18 


Cristoforo.  Uno  zio  di  lui,  capitano  di  una  nave 
mercantile  genovese,  arriva  da  Constantinopoli  e 
deve  ripartire  subito  per  Lisbona ;  egli  decide  di 
portare  con  se  Cristoforo  in  questo  viaggio.  Fra 
Bartolomeo,  un  frate  che  si  e  preso  cura  di  Cris- 
toforo, educandolo  ed  istruendolo,  lo  incoraggia  a 
perseverare  e  Cristoforo  parte  dopo  aver  detto 
addio  a  Bella,  la  fanciulla  che  egli  ama  e  che  non 
non  rivedra  mai  piu. 

Le  scene  di  questo  episodio  sono  immaginarie 
e  vogliono  solo  dare  un'idea  della  vita  semplice  e 
buona  dei  marinai  genovesi,  fra  cui  Colombo  passo 
la  sua  fanciullezza,  sognando  di  future  scoperte  e 
grandi  avventure,  vicino  a  quel  mare  su  cui  riful- 
geva  ancora  tutta  la  gloria  della  vecchia  Republica. 


Personaggi 
Cristoforo  Colombo — 16  017  anni. 
Baciccia — vecchio  marinaio — sui  60  anni. 
Zio  Pietro — capitano  di  nave — 45  anni. 
Fra  Bartolomeo — frate   Francescano — 65  anni. 
Gaspare — venditore  di  frutta — 25  anni. 

Antonio  )  0 

p  V   giovani  manual — 17-10  anni. 

Caterina — moglie  di  Baciccia — 50  anni. 

Bella — sua  figlia — 16  anni. 

Maria  1     Sorelle,  cugine    di    Bella    17—18 

Margherita  j         anni. 

Michela — zingara — 40  anni. 

I 

(Caterina,  Bella,  Maria  e  Margherita  siedono  in 
gruppo,  su  sgabelli,  rattoppando  una  gran  vela  in  vari 
punti.) 

Bella,  (scattando  in  piedi,  c  succhiandosi  T indue 
della  mano  destra):  Oh,  Mamma  !  U  mio  ago  si  e 
rotto  e  mi  ha  fatto  male  alle  dita  !  Questa  vela 
e  cosi  dura  a  cucire !  Mamma,  me  ne  dai  un 
altro  ? 

Cat.  (con  tono  di  rimprovero)  :  Questo  e  il  terzo 
che  rompi  da  stamane  !  E  mi  costan  tanto  !  Ma 
dove  hai  la  testa,  tu,  oggi,  Bella  ? 

March,  (sorridendo  maliziosamente)  :  Pensa  forse 
a  Cristoforo  !      ... 

Maria,  (lo  stesso) :  Ed  alle  terre  dove  ci  sono 
alberi  d'oro      .   .   . 

Maria.   E  uccelli  di  rubini      .   .   . 

Margh.    E  giovanotti  innamorati      .   .   . 

Maria.  E  dove  le  perle  spuntano  sui  fiori  e  gli 
smeraldi  fioriscono  come  i  cardi  selvatici      .   .   . 

Bella.  Lo  so,  che  voi  siete  cattive  e  che  vi 
piace  di  canzonarmi :  ma  tutta  invidia  che  vi  fa 
parlare. 

Cat.  Oh,  figliole!  Quando  la  finirete  con 
uesti  pettegolezzi  ?       E  tu  Bella,  prendi   un  altroq 
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go  and  get  another  needle  in  that  basket  over  there, 
and  look  to  what  you  do,  father  will  soon  be  here 
and  this  sail  must  be  ready. 

Bella  (walks  away  to  a  basket  which  is  on  a  stool 
some  distance  back  of  the  women,  and  while  seeking  for 
a  needle  stops  to  look  off  to  the  right,  then  exclaims  in  a 
tone  of  surprise):  Oh,  girls  !  Do  you  know  who's 
coming  ? 

Margaret:   Who? 

Bella  :  Michela,  the  gypsy,  who  reads  one's 
fortune  in  the  palm  of  one's  hand. 

Mary:  Call  her,  Bella,  call  her !  We'll  have 
her  telj  our  fortunes,  too  ! 

Margaret:   Not  I.      I'm  afraid  of  hell,  I  am! 

Bella  :  You're  just  a  child.  What  harm  is 
it,  after  all  ? 

Catherine  :  If  Father  Bartholomew  hears  of 
it  he-will  give  you  all  a  good  scolding. 

Mary  :  Oh,  come  ;  what  harm  is  it  ?  Thev  say 
that  even  the  Duchess  has  had  Michela  come  and 
tell  her  fortune.  (She  goes  toward  the  back  and 
calls),  Here,  Michela'  Michela  !  Won't  you  tell 
me  my  fortune  ? 

II 

Michela  :  (Enters  from  the  back,  stops  a  moment 
to  look  and  then  begins  saying,  in  a  monotonous  and 
mysterious  tone)  :  Like  pullets  are  these  girls  ever 
picking,  picking  to  fill  their  crops  ;   but  this  old — 

Bella  [interrupting  her):  Oh  Michela!  don't 
be  bothering  us  with  vour  sermons — we  understand 
that  you  know  more  than  we  do;  but  since  you 
began  to  get  old  you  do  nothing  but  grumble. 
Won't  you  tell  me  my  fortune: 

Mary  :    Mine,  too  ! 

Michela:   And   vou,  what  will    vou   give  me? 

Bella  :  When  father  goes  fishing  I'll  give  vou 
a  basket  of  mullets  to  fry  in  olive  oil,  or  if  vou 
like  it  better  I'll  give  vou  a  big  boiled  polvpus. 

Mary:  Father  is  a  calker:  don't  vou  want  a 
piece  of  tar  ?      You  can  use  it  in  your  witchcraft  ! 

Michela:  No,  I'm  afraid!  If  I  tell  vour  for- 
tunes vou'll  sav  I'm  a  witch  ;  then  You'll  go  and 
tell  Father  Bartholomew,  and  he'll  tell  it  to  the 
Archbishop  who  will  have  me  caught,  and  then 
thev'll  burn  me  on  the  Market  Square.  No,  no, 
girls,  I'm  afraid,  and  I  value  mv  skin  ! 

Bella  :  We'll  not  say  a  word,  you  know 
Michela.  We'll  be  as  silent  as  fish.  And  be- 
sides the  boiled  polvpus  I'll  give  vou  a  lobster 
that  will  become  as  red  as  fire  when  You'll  have 
boiled  it  ! 

Michela  {after  a  moment  of  hesitation)  :  Hold 
out  your  hand,  Bella.  (67/*  observes  her  palm  for 
some  moments,  then  shakes  her  head  as  a  sign  of  bad 
news.)  Bella  !  Bella  !  There  is  weeping  in  store 
for  your  eyes  !      There   is   some   one  who  will  go 


ago,  la  nel  canestro,  e  bada  a  quel  che  fai  ;  babbo 
ritorna  presto  e  bisogn.a  che  la  vela  sia  pronta. 

Bel.  (va  in  fondo,  dove  sopra  una  sgabello  e'e  il 
canestro  e  nel  cercare  I  'ago,  si  ferma  a  guardare  verso 
destra,  e  poi  con  voce  di  sorpresd).  Oh  donne  ! 
Sapete  chi  e'e  ? 

March.     Chi? 

Bel.  Michela,  la  zingara  che  legge  la  fortuna 
sulla  palma  della  mano  ! 

Mar.  :  Chiamala  Bella,  chiamala  !  e  ci  farem 
dire  la  fortuna  anche  noi ! 

March.    Io  no;   io  ho  paura  dell'inferno,  io  ! 

Bel.      I  u  sei  bambina.     Che  male  e'e  in  fondo  ? 

Cat.  Se  lo  sapra  Fra  Bartolomeo,  vi  sgridera 
ben  bene  — 

Mar.  Ma  si,  che  male  e'e?  Anche  la  du- 
chessa  si  dice  1'abbia  fatta  chiamare  e  si  e  fatta  dire 
la  fortuna  '  (va  versa  il  fondo  e  chiama).  Oh,  Mi- 
chela !       Michela  ! 


II 

Mich,  (entrando  da  I  fondo,  si  ferma  un  istante  a 
guardare,  scuote  la  testa  e  poi  dice  con  voce  monotona  e 
in  tono  di  mistero). 

Son   le   ragazze  come   le  galline 

che  beccan  sempre  e  riempiono  il  gozzule, 

ma   la  vecchia      .    .    . 

Bel.  (iuterrompendola)  :  Oh,  Michela  !  non  c'in- 
fastidire  con  le  tue  sentenze —  Lo  sappiano  che 
ne  sai  piu  di  noi.  Ma  da  che  cominci  ad  invec- 
chiare,  borbotti  sempre.      Mi  dici  la  fortuna  ? 

Mar.    Anche  a  me  ' 

Mich.    F  voi  che  mi  date3 

Bel.  Ouando  babbo  va  alia  pesca  ti  daro  una 
cesta  di  triglie  da  friggere  nell'olio,  o  se  ti  piace 
meglio,  un  polipo  bollito. 

Mar.  Babbo  e  calafato  :  vuoi  un  pezzo  di 
pece  :      Ti  servira  per  gli  scongiuri  ! 

Mich.  No:  ho  paura!  Se  vi  dico  la  fortuna 
voi  mi  chiamerete  Strega,  e  poi  lo  direte  a  Fra 
Bartolomeo,  che  lo  dira  all'Arcivescovo,  che  mi 
fara  pigliare  e  poi  mi  bruceranno  sul  Mercato. 
No,  no,  ho  paura,  ragazze,  e  la  pelle  mi  preme  ! 

Bel.  Non  diremo  nulla,  sai  Michela  :  Staremo 
zitte  come  pesci.  Ed  oltre  al  polipo  ti  daro  una 
aragosta,  che  diventi  rossa  come  il  fuoco  quando 
l'avrai  cotta  ! 

Mich,  (dopo  un  po  di  esitazione)  Dammi  la  mano, 
Bella,  (osserva  la  palma  un  poco  e  poi  scuote  la  testa  in 
segno  di  cattivc  notizie).  Bella  !  Bella  !  Hanno 
da  piangere  i  tuoi  occhi  !  C'e  qualcuno  che  andia 
lontano,  Iontano,  Iontano :   Non   so   dove  ;   e   non 
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far,  far  away  ;  where,  I  don't  know  ;  but  no  one 
has  been  there.  And  vou  will  remain  here,  always, 
and  he  will  never  return  again  ;  no.  never  again  ; 
he  will  forget.  Bella  !  Bella  !  Shut  vour  eves 
and  never  look,  shut  vour  lips  and  never  speak,  join 
vour  hands  (taking  Bella's  bands  and  putting  them  to- 
gether) and  do  not  tell  him  good-bye.  Handsome 
eves  are  never  lovelv  without  tears  — 

Baciccia  (loudly  from  behind  the  scenes):  Ho 
there  !      Women  !      Is  that  sail  ready  r 

Michela  (starting):  Mercv  on  me'  Here's 
Friend  Baciccia'  If  he  sees  me  I'll  get  a  beat- 
ing: {hastening  away)  good-bve,  children  and  — 
Bella,  remember,  I  want  that  lobster' 

III 
Baciccia  (entering):  You're  as  slow  as  a  bread- 
less  dav,  mv  good  women  '  There's  come  up  such 
a  promising  breeze,  and  the  sea,  it's  like  oil  !  But 
with  no  sail  vou  don't  go  fishing,  good  women,  and 
if  vou  don't  fish  you  can't  have  anv  fire  under  vour 
big  cauldron  ! 

Peter  (entering  on  the  left):  Friend  Baciccia' 
And  how's  mv  old  sea  wolf  (effusively  clasping  his 
band). 

Baciccia:  Whv  '  Master  Peter'  It's  a  for- 
tune to  see  vou ! 

Peter  :   And  Christopher  :      What's  gone  with 
Christopher  r      that  scapegrace  nephew  of  mine  ? 
Bella  :    He  was  here  this  morning  — 
Peter   (looking  round  at  her  and  interrupting): 
Whv,  little  Bella!      You've  grown  up  since  I  last 
saw  vou  '     And  Christopher,  he'll  be  grown  up  too. 
Bella:    He's    grown    so    much,  Uncle    Peter' 
And  he's  learned  so  many  things  ! 

Peter  (meaningly)  :  And  it  seems  that  he  comes 
here  everv  morning  — 

Bella  (bashfully)  :  Why,  he  comes  in  the  eve- 
ning, too,  sometimes. 

Peter  :  He  does,  does  he  ?  And  do  vou  know 
where  he  is  now  : 

Bella  :  He  told  me  he  was  going  to  see  Father 
Bartholomew,  the  monk  who  lives  up  there  in  the 
church  of  the  Carmine,  from  whom  he  was  going 
to  get  a  book  which  tells  about  the  distant  lands 
that  are  wav  otF  beyond  the  6un. 

Peter  (laughing  loudly}:  The  lands  that  are  be- 
yond the  sun  :  And  who  is  it  who's  been  there 
to  see  them  : 

Bella  :  Why,  I  don't  know  — some  one  must 
surely  have  been  there,  since  they've  written  the 
book. 

Baciccia:  Master  Peter,  I  really  believe  that 
Christopher  has  a  sick  brain  ;  he's  always  telling 
these  stories  and  he  can't  talk  of  anything  else 
but  distant  lands  still  to  be  discovered,  and  of  the 
marvelous  things  that  exist  there. 


c'e  stato  alcuno.  E  tu  resterai  qui  sempre,  e  non 
tornera  piii,  no,  non  tornera  piu ;  dimentichera. 
Bella  !  Bella !  Chiudi  gli  occhi  e  non  guardare, 
chiudi  la  bocca  e  non  parlare,  chiudi  le  mani 
(gliele  chiude  colle  sue),  e  non  gli  dire  addio.  Occhi 
belli  non  son  belli  senza  pianto      .   .   . 

Bac.  (a  voce  forte  detro  la  scenaj  :  Ola  donne  ! 
E  pronta  quella  rete  : 

Mich,  fspaventata):  Misericordia  !  Compare 
Baciccia !  Se  mi  vede  mi  bastona  (  allontanandosi 
in  fretta).  Addio  bambine  e  ricorda  Bella,  voglio 
l'aragosta  (scappa:  Bella  rata  melanconica  e  pen- 
sierosa. ) 

III 

Bac  (entrando) :  Siete  piu  lente  di  una  giornata 
senza  pane,  le  mie  donne  !  S'e  levata  una  brezza 
da  le\ante  che  promette  bene,  e  il  m*re  e  come 
l'olio  !  Ma  senza  vela  a  pesca  non  si  va,  le  mie 
donne,  e  se  non  si  va  a  pesca  non  s'accende  il 
fuoco  sotto  il  pentolone  — 

Pietro.  (entrando  da  destra)  :  Compare  Ba- 
ciccia !  !  come  state,  il  mio  vecchio  lupo  ?  (strin- 
gendogli  la  mano  con  eifusionc. ) 

Bac.  Oh'  Mastro  Pietro'  Beato  chi  vi 
vede  !  — 

Pietro.  E  r  dov'e  Cristoforo  ?  quella  buona 
lana  di  mio  nipote  ?  — 

Bella.    E  stato  qui  stamattina   .   .   . 

Pietro.  (guardandola  ed  interrompendo)  :  Oh,  Bel- 
luccia  !  Sei  fatta  grande  da  che  non  ti  ho  rive- 
duta  '      E  Cristoforo,  sara  grande  anche  lui. 

Bella.  E  cresciuto  tanto,  zio  Pietro  !  Ed  ha 
imparato  tante  cose  ! 

Pietro  (con  intenzione):  E  pare  che  ci  venga 
tutte  le  mattine  qui  — 

Bella,  (con  imbarazzo)  Viene  anche  la  sera 
qualche  volta. 

Pietro.     Meglio:   e  sai,  dov'e  adesso  ? 

Bella.  Mi  disse  che  dovea  andare  da  Era 
Bartolomeo,  il  padre  che  sta  lassu  alia  chiesa  del 
Carmine,  perche  gli  dovea  dare  un  libro  che 
descrive  le  terre  lontane  che  stanno  al  di  la  del 
sole. 

Pietro.  (ridendo  rumorosamente)  Le  terre  che 
stanno  al  di  la  del  sole?  E  chi  c'e  stato  a  ve- 
derle  ? 

Bella.  Oh!  Io  non  so  —  certo  qualcuno  ci 
sara  stato  se  hanno  scritto  il  libro. 

Bac.  Mastro  Pietro  :  io  credo  che  Cristoforo 
abbia  un  po  il  cervello  malato.  E  lui  che  le  rac- 
conta  quelle  cose  :  e  non  parla  di  altro  che  delle 
terre  lontane  da  scoprire  e  delle  grandi  meraviglie 
che  vi  si  trovano. 
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Peter  :  I'll  soon  get  all  these  notions  out  of 
his  head.  You  know,  Friend  Baciccia,  that  he's 
an  orphan,  and  you  know  how  much  his  father 
begged  me,  before  dying,  to  care  for  him.  I  have 
planned  to  take  him  with  me  on  this  trip  to  Portu- 
gal ;  and  so  he'll  have  to  work,  and  won't  have 
time  for  dreams. 

Bella  :  You're  going  to  take  him  awav  with 
vou  ? 

Peter  :   Doesn't  that  suit  vou  ? 

Bella  :  No.  Why  take  him  so  soon  ?  Father 
Bartholomew  says  that  Christopher  is  the  brightest 
boy  he's  ever  known  ;  and  he'd  like  to  take  care 
of  him — to  teach   him   and  — 

Baciccia  :  (interrupting)  and  then  to  make  a 
monk  of  him,  too. 

Bella  :    (hastily)  ( )h,  no  !    not  that  ! 

Peter:  (laughing)  Not  that,  nor  Then  he'd 
better  come  with  me,  else,  good-bve  Christopher, 
thev'll  either  monk  him  or  marrv  him. 

Bella  :    Where  would  be  the  harm  in  that  ; 

Peter:   (jestingly)   Brazenface  ' 

IV 

(Caspar 's  voice  comes  from  behind  the  scenes,  crying 
out  his  goods.) 

Gasper:  Fine  fruit  —  sweet  pears,  oranges 
from  Palermo:  try  them,  trv  them,  thev're  like 
gold  !  —  (he  enters ;  he  has  a  hamper  on  his  shoulders 
and  a  basket  on  his  arm.) 

Baciccia:  Hey,  Gaspar  '  Is  it  vour  stomach 
makes  vou  shout  like  that ' 

Caspar  :  I'm  trving  to  earn  mv  bread,  Friend 
Baciccia.  And  don't  vou  shout  worse  when 
you're  on  the  market  place  selling  vour  fish  : 
Whv  !  Master  Peter  —  what  a  chance  to  see  vou 
again  ;   where  have  you  been  ? 

Peter  :  First  give  me  a  pear  to  sweeten  mv 
mouth. 

Gasper:     Help   vourself,    Master    Peter;     Ah, 
you're  so   rich,  coming  as  vou   do   from   Eastern 
ports.      That's  where  one  makes  the  money  ! 

(Peter  picks  out  some  pears  and  hands  one  each  to 
Bella,  Catherine  and  the  other  girls  saying)  : 

Peter:  You  taste  them,  too,  fair  women.  Fine 
fruit  and  girls  that  wait  to  wed  are  well  coupled  ! 
(He  turns  and  gives  a  fetv  coins  to  Gasper.) 

Gasper  :   Thank  vou,  sir. 

Peter  :  They're  trulv  delicious,  not  even  in 
Pera  and  Galata  at  Constantinople  have  I  tasted 
such  sweet  ones!  Yet,  there's  God's  bounty  in 
those  lands. 

Bella  :  Is  it  true  that  Constantinople  is  more 
beautiful  than  Genoa? 

Peter  :  (Scratching  his  head)  I  don't  know,  to 
me  Genoa  is  more  beautiful.  And  then  —  Con- 
stantinople —  it  can't  last  long,  (with  feeling) 
Those  dogs  of  Turks  — 


Pietro.  Adesso  gliele  faccio  passare  io  tutte 
queste  melanconie.  Voi  sapete  compare,  che  egli 
e  orfano  e  che  mio  fratello  prima  di  morire  me  lo 
raccomando  tanto.  Ho  pensato  di  portarlo  con 
me  in  questo  viaggio  in  Portogallo  :  lavorera  e 
non  avra  piu  tempo  di  sognare. 

Bella.    Ye  lo  portate  via  ? 

Pietro.    Ti  dispiace  ; 

Bella.  Si  —  Perche  cosi  presto  ?  Fra  Bartolo- 
meo  dice  che  Cristoforo  e  il  giovanetto  piu  intel- 
ligente  che  egli  abbia  mai  conosciuto  e  se  ne 
prenderebbe  cura  —  lo  istruirebbe  e    .    .    . 

Bac  (interrompendo)  :  e  farebbe  un  frate  anche 
di  lui. 

Bella  (vivacemente)  :    Oh,  questo  no  ! 

Pietro  (ridendo)  :  Ah  questo  no?  E  allora  e 
meglio  me  lo  porti  via,  se  no,  addio  Cristoforo; 
o  me  lo  fanno  frate,  o  me  lo  fanno  sposo. 

Bella.    Che  male  ci  sarebbe  ? 

Pietro.     (scherzoso) :    Sfacciatella  !  — 


IV 

(Si  sente,  dietro  le  scene  la  voce  di  Gaspare  che  grida 
la  sua  merce.) 

Gasp.  P  rutta  fresche — pere  zuccherine,  arance 
di  Palermo;  Mangiale,  mangiale — sono  come 
1'oro  — 

(Entra  suila  scena:  Ha  una  sporta  sulle  spalle  ed  un 
canestro  con  frutta  in  mano.) 

Bac  Ohe  Gaspare.  Hai  il  male  di  stomaco 
che  urli  in  questo  modo  ? 

Ga>p.  Cerco  di  guadagnarmi  il  pane,  com- 
pare Baciccia.  E  voi  non  fate  peggio  quando 
andate  sul  mercato  coi  vostri  pesci  ?  Oh,  Mastro 
Pietro  —  beato  chi  vi  vede  :    dove  siete  stato  ? 

Pietro.  Dammi  una  pera  prima,  che  mi  umetti 
la  bocca. 

Gasp.  Fate  pure  Mastro  Pietro;  gia  voi  siete 
ricco  e  venite  dagli  scab  di  Levante.  E  li  che  si 
fanno  i  denari. 

(  Pietro  sceglie  alcune  pere,  ne  da  una  per  ciascuno  a 
Bella,  Caterina  ed  alle  ragazze  dicendo)  :  Assagiatele 
anche  voi,  donne  belle.  Gia,  frutta  fresche  e 
ragazze  da  marito  stanno  bene  in  compagnia  !  (da 
alcuni  soldi  a  Gaspare)  : 

Gasp,      (prer.dendo  il  denaro)  :    Grazie,  signoria  ! 

Pietro.  Gustose  davvero:  Neppure  a  Pera  ed 
a  Galata  in  Costantinopli  ne  trovai  di  cosi  sapo- 
rose  !      Eppure  anche  la  c'e  tanto  ben  di  Dio! 

Bella.  E'vero  che  Costantinopoli  e  piu  bella 
di  Genova  ; 

Pietro.  (raspandosi  la  testa  ) :  Non  lo  so  :  per 
me  Genova  e  piu  bella.  E  poi  Costantinopoli  — 
la  dura  poco,  in  mano  di  quei  cani  di  Turchi  — 
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Caspar  :  There's  where  one  could  use  one's 
fists  — 

Bella  {who  meantime  has  walked  to  the  left  and 
is  looking  towards  the  icings,  joyfully)  :  Oh  !  here's 
Christopher  with  Father  Bartholomew  {calling) 
Christopher,  Christopher,  Uncle  Peter  is  here  an'd 
he  wants  you  ! 

Y 

{Christopher  and  Father  Bartholomew'  enter  from  the 
back  of  the  stage.  Christopher  has  a  book  in  his 
hand :    he  sees  Peter  and  runs  to  him;    they  embrace.) 

Christopher:  Why,  Uncle  Peter,  you  here  in 
Genoa  ! 

Peter  :  Yes,  since  this  morning.  I  came  in 
on  the  victualling  galleys.  I  am  leaving  again 
to-night  for  Lisbon  with  a  cargo  of  spices.  And 
you,  vou'll  come  with  me. 

Christopher  {joyfully):   1   ? 

Peter  :    Yes,  won't  you  like  to  ? 

Christopher  :  Oh,  yes  !  —  Uncle  Peter  ;  don't 
you  know  that  the  sea  is  my  passion,  and  that  I 
want  to  become  a  great  sailor,  a  discoverer  of 
distant  lands  —  ?      Let's  start  Uncle —  let's  start  ? 

Peter  {clapping  him  on  the  shoulder)  :  That's  my 
fine  lad  !  You've  the  stufF  to  make  an  old  sea 
wolf!  {seeing  Father  Bartholomew xvho,  meantime,  has 
come  forward)  Oh!  Father  Bartholomew!  I  kiss 
your  hands,  how  are  you  ?  {He  bends  and  kisses 
Father  Bartholomew 's  hand.) 

Fr.  Bartholomew  :  I  thank  you,  Master 
Peter!  I  am  happy  to  see  you  again,  and  have  a 
care  —  do  not  let  this  boy  take  a  wrong  path. 
There  is  some  good  in  him  —  Who   knows  —  ? 

Gasper  {laughing): — whether  he  won't  be- 
come Doge  of  Genoa  ? 

Fr.  Bartholomew  :  I  did  not  say  that,  but 
there  is  something  in  that  head.  Who  can  see  in 
the  future  : 

Bella  :  The  gipsies  can,  they  read  it  on  the 
palm  of  one's  hand!  {Mary  pulls  at  her  arm  to 
silence  her.) 

Christopher:  Oh,  Father  Bartholomew!  Do 
vou  think  that  it  is  possible  ? 

Baciccia  :  Ah!  There  he  goes  again  !  He's 
back  with  the  distant  lands,  that  are  way  off  be- 
yond the  sun,  as  Bella  says —  {they  all  laugh). 

Christopher:  Whv  do  you  laugh  ?  Yes,  those 
lands  exist,  thev  must  exist  — 

Caspar  (jokingly)  :  Who  knows,  perhaps  I'll  be 
going  there  to  sell  melons  — 

Christopher  :  See  that,  Father  Bartholomew  ? 
They  just  think  I'm  crazy.  Yet  I  have  seen  those 
lands.  I  had  a  vision  a  few  evenings  ago,  while  I 
slept  there  (pointing  to  a  pile  of  cords).  I  saw  islands, 
husje  islands,  there  were  strange  and  beautiful  trees 
on  them,  and  birds  of  a  thousand  colors  —  and  there 


Gasp.   Li  si  che  ci  sarebbe  da  menar  le  mani  — 

Bella.    {Che  frattanto  si  e  avvicinata  a  sinistra 

guardando  verso  le  quinte.)    Oh!  ecco  Cristoforo  con 

Fra   Bartolomeo.      Cristoforo,  Cristoforo,  c'e  Zio 

Pietro  che  ti  \  uole  ! 


Y 

{Cristoforo,  Fra  Bartolomeo  entrauo  dal  fondo. 
Cristoforo  ha  un  libro  nelle  mani ;  vedendo  Pietro,  corre 
a  lui  e  lo  abbraccia.) 

Crist.      Oh,  zio   Pietro!      Voi  qui  in  Genova? 

Pietro.  Si,  da  stamane  ;  sono  anivato  con  le 
galee  dell'  annona.  E  riparto  stasera  per  Lisbona 
con  un  carico  di  spezie.      E  tu  verrai  con  me. 

Crist,  (con  gioia)    lo  ? 

Pietro:  Si;  ti  dispiace  ? 

Crist.  Oh,  no!  —  zio  Pietro,  non  lo  sapete 
che  il  mare  e  la  mia  passione  e  che  io  voglio  di- 
ventare  un  grande  marinaio,  uno  scopritore  di  terre 
lontane?      Partiamo  zio  —  partiamo  !  — 

Pietro.  (battendogli  la  mano  sulla  spalla)  :  Bravo 
il  mio  ragazzo  !  Stoffa  di  vecchio  lupo  di  mare  ! 
{vedendo  Fra  Bartolomeo  che  frattanto  si  e  avvicinato 
al proscenio.)  Oh  Fra  Bartolomeo!  Vi  bacio  le 
mani,  come  state  ?      (67  piega  a  baciargli  la  mano). 

Fra  B.  Grazie,  mastro  Pietro !  Sono  con- 
tento  di  rivedervi,  e  badate  —  non  mi  mandate  a 
male  questo  ragazzo.  C'e  del  buono  in  lui  — 
Chi  sa  ?      ... 

Bac.    —  che  voglia  diventare  doge  di  Genova  ? 

Fra  B.  :  Non  dico  questo  :  ma  c'e  qualcosa 
in  quella  testa.      Chi  pud  conoscere  l'avvenire  ? 

Bella  :  Le  zingare  lo  sanno,  quelle  che  leggono 
sulle  mani! —  (Maria  le  afferra  di  nascosto  il 
braccio  faccndole  segno  di  tocere.) 

Crist.  Oh  Fra  Bartolomeo  !  Credete  voi  che 
sia  possibi'le  ? 

Bac  Ah  !  siamo  da  capo  !  si  tratta  delle  terre 
lontane,  che  stanno  al  di  la  del  sole,  come  dice 
Bella  —  (tutti  ridono.) 

Crist.  Perche  ridete  ?  Si,  le  terre  ci  sono, 
ci  debbono  essere  — 

Gasp.  (Scherzando) :  Chi  sa,  se  pctro  andarci 
anch'io  a  vender  cocomeri  ? 

Crist.:  Yede,  Fra  Bartotomeo  !  Mi  pren- 
dono  per  pazzo.  Eppure  io  le  ho  viste  quelle 
terre.  Io  ho  avuto  una  visione,  mentre  poche 
sere  fa,  dormivo  li,  in  quel  posto  (accenna  il  mucchio 
di  gomene).  Ho  visto  delle  isole  grandi  grandi 
con  alberi  strani  e  bellissimi,  con  uccelli  dai  mille 
colori  —  e   c'era  gente  anche.      Gente  strana  che 
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were  people  too.  Strange  people,  people  who  do 
not  know  God  and  who  need  to  be  enlightened  — 

Peter  {smiling) :  Was  Bella  there  too  in  that 
island  ? 

Christopher  {bashfully  and  looking  at  Bella)  : 
Why  no,  she  wasn't  there,  but  she  can  come,  if  she 
wants  to,  afterwards.  {They  all  laugh.)  But  why 
do  you  laugh  ?  Do  you  see  this  book  ?  The  man 
who  wrote  it  travelled  and  he  too  had  been  to  dis- 
tant lands  far,  far  away —  {Anthony  and  Leopold 
enter  on  the  left.) 

VI 

Anthony:  Say,  Uncle  Baciccia !  There's  a 
fine  breeze  :   aren't  we  going  fishing  to-night  ? 

Baciccia  :  The  sail  isn't  ready  yet :  wait  a  bit, 
boys. 

Catherine  :   It'll  be  ready  in  two  minutes. 

Leopold  :   You'll  come,  too,  Christopher  ? 

Christopher  :  No,  Leopold ;  I'm  going  off 
with  Uncle  Peter  this  evening.  I'm  beginning 
my  travels  to  new  lands. 

Anthony  :   Already  ?      I'll  go  with  you  too  ! 

Leopold  :   I  want  to  go  too. 

Peter  :  What  a  hurry  you're  all  in  !  Softly, 
softly,  children  !  I'm  not  going  to  discover  new 
lands  :  I'm  just  going  to  Libson  with  a  cargo  of 
spices.  If  you  want  to  come,  you're  welcome; 
but  you'll  not  find  any  new  lands  but  a  lot  of  hard 
work,  down  in  the  hold  and  up  on  the  masts  with 
the  sails.  Then  if  your  good  will  gets  faint  or 
you  grow  any  fancies,  there'll  be  a  good  rod  to 
strengthen   your   wills  and   clear  your  brains  ! 

Bella  :    Even  for  Christopher,  Uncle  Peter  ? 

Peter  :  Yes,  even  for  Christopher,  if  he  doesn't 
get  done  with  his  dreaming ! 

Christopher:  I  know  it ;  they  all  think  I'm 
mad.  But  the  man  who  wrote  this  book  wasn't 
mad,  and  he  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes  —  but  no 
one  believes  in  me  {with  much  feeling). 

Fr.  Bartholomew  :  Listen,  my  son  ;  don't  take 
things  so  much  to  heart.  You  are  still  too  young, 
and  it  is  too  soon  for  you  to  be  believed.  I  know 
that  you  are  not  mad  ;  I  know  that  far  away  across 
the  seas  something  awaits  you  !  And  perhaps  it 
will  please  God  to  use  you  for  His  glory.  But 
be  patient ;  your  day  will  come.  Study  now,  and 
learn,  and  when  the  right  time  comes  God  will 
provide. 

Baciccia  :  Well  said,  Fr.  Bartholomew  ! 

Peter  :  Yes,  yes,  some  day  God  will  provide  ; 
but  now  it's  I  who  have  to  provide.  And  the  sun 
will  soon  be  gone  and  we  must  be  weighing  anchor 
—  {The  bells  ring  out  the  Angelus ;  six  slow  strokes  ; 
all  kneel  in  various  attitudes  of  reverence,  while  the 
monk,  standing  in  the  center  of  the  stage,  recites  the 
prayer). 


non  conosce  Dio,  e  che  ha  bisogno  d'essere  illumi- 
nata  — 

Pietro  (sorridendo)  :  Cera  anche  Bella  in  quella 
isola  ? 

Crist,  {un  pb  imbarazzato  e  guardando  Bella)  : 
No,  non  c'era,  ma  ci  verra,  se  vorra,  dopo,  {tutti 
ridono).  Ma  perche  ridete  ?  —  Vedete  questo 
libro  ?  L'ha  scritto  un  uomo  che  e  stato  in  terre 
lontane  anche  lui  — 


VI 

{Antonio  e  Poldo  entrando  da  sinistra). 

Ant.  Ola  zio  Baciccia!  La  brezza  tira  a 
buono  ;   si  va  stasera  alia  pesca? 

Bac  La  vela  non  e  pronta  ancora  :  aspettate 
ragazzi. 

Cat.    Due  minuti  ancora  ed  e  finita. 

Pol.    Cristoforo,  vieni  anche  tu  ? 

Cris.  No,  Poldo ;  io  parto  stasera  con  Zio 
Pietro.  E  comincio  i  miei  viaggi  per  le  terre 
lontane. 

Ant.    Di  gia  ?     Vengo  anch'  io  con  te  ! 

Pol.    Anch'  io  vcglio  venire  ! 

Pietro.  Che  furia!  !  Calma,  calma,  bambini ! 
Io  non  vado  a  scoprire  terre  nuove  :  vado  a  Lis- 
bona  con  un  carico  di  spezie.  Se  volete  venire, 
tanto  piacere ;  na  non  vi  saranno  terre  da  scoprire, 
bensi  ci  sara  da  lavorare  molto  nella  stiva  e  su  per 
gli  alberi  con  le  vele.  Che  se  poi  vi  manca  la 
voglia  o  vi  vengon  la  fantasie,  ci  sara  una  buona 
sferza  per  rimettervi  a  posto  il  cervello  ! 

Bella.    Anche  per  Cristoforo,  zio  Pietro? 

Pietro.  Anche  per  lui,  se  non  la  finisce  di 
sognare  ! 

Crist.  Lo  so  :  Mi  dicono  pazzo.  Ma 
l'uomo  che  ha  scritto  questo  libro  non  era  un 
pazzo,  ed  egli  ha  veduto  con  gli  occhi  suoi  —  Ed 
a  me  nessuno  vuol   credere,      {con  vivo  rammarico.) 

Fra.  Bart.  Senti  figliolo:  Non  ti  accorare 
cosi.  Tu  sei  ancora  troppo  giovane  e  non  e 
tempo  per  te  di  esser  creduto.  Ma  io  lo  so  cie 
tu  non  sei  pazzo  :  io  lo  so  che  forse  al  di  la  dei 
mari  c'  e  qualcosa  che  aspetta  !  E  forse  il  Signore 
vorra  servirsi  di  te  per  la  sua  gloria.  Ma  abbi 
pazienza  !  verra  1'  ora  tua.  Ora  studia  ed  impara, 
e  a  suo  tempo,      Dio  provvedera. 

Baciccia.    Ben  detto  Fra    Bartolomeo  ! 

Pietro.  Si,  si  Dio  provvedera ;  ma  per  ora 
bisogna  che  provveda  io.  Ed  il  sole  intanto  se  ne 
va  e  a  momenti  bisogna  levar  1'  ancora —  {suona 
U  Ave  Maria  a  lenti  rintocchi  :  sei  in  tutto.  7  utte 
s'  inginocchiano  in  varii  atteggiamenti  di  pieta,  mentri 
il  frate  in  piedi,  nel  centra  della  scena,  recita  la 
preghiera.) 
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Fr.  Bartholomew  (jn  a  solemn  tone,  slowly): 
Hail  Mary,  of  many  graces,  the  Lord  is  with  you, 
you  are  blessed  among  women,  and  blessed  be 
Jesus,  the  fruit  of  your  bosom.  Holy  Mary  — 
give  your  blessing  to  this  earth  of  ours  and  to 
the  enterprises  of  this  youth,  for  your  glory  — 
(he  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross.)  In  the  name  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen  ! 
(They  all  rise.)  And  now,  my  children,  good-bye  ! 
Good-bye,  Christopher  (embracing  him). 

Christopher  :  Good-bye,  Father  (kissing  his 
liana). 

Fr.  Bartholomew  :  Have  courage  and  place 
your  trust  in  God  (the  women  kiss  his  hand).  May 
God  bless  you  all ;  and  you  too,  Master  Peter, 
good-bye;   may  your  journey  be  happy.     (Exit.) 

Catherine  :   Here's  vour  sail,  all  mended. 

Baciccia  (shouldering  the  sail,  together  ivith  Leo- 
pold and  Anthony)  :  Ho  boys,  let's  get  on  ;  it's 
already  late.      Good-bye,  Christopher  ! 

Leopold  and  Anthony  :  Good-bye,  Chris- 
topher ! 

Christopher:  Good-bye!  good-bye!  You'll 
come  over  and  join  me  some  time.  (Baciccia, 
Leopold,  and  Anthony  exuent.) 

(Meanwhile   Catherine  and  Margaret  have  gath- 
ered up   the  fishing   nets  and  are  carrying  them  to  the 
house.      Christopher   and   Bella   are   left   alone  on  the 
stage.      Evening  is  falling  and  the  light    is   rapidly 
failing.) 

VII 

Bella  (approaching  Christopher  and  taking  his 
hand)  :    And  so  you're  going,  Christopher  ? 

Christopher:  Yes,  Bella  !  I  must  go  ;  I  must 
follow  the  voice  that  calls  me. 

Bella:    And  —  will  you  remember  me? 

Christopher  (sadly)  :  Oh  !  Bella  !  Bella  !  The 
world  is  so  vast,  and  the  sea  is  so  infinite,  we  are 
only  poor  boats  beaten  by  the  wind.  Who  knows 
if  I  shall  ever  return  to  Genoa?  Who  knows 
whether  I  shall  ever  again  see  these  shores,  these 
skies  ?    Whether  I  shall  ever  again  see  you,  Bella  ! 

Bella  (covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  with  a 
sob)  :  I  know  it ;  I  know  it  ;  I  shall  never  see 
vou  again  —  the  gvpsy  told  me  so  ! 

Christopher  :  Oh,  Bella,  you  know  it,  don't 
you  ?  You  only  have  been  a  good  friend  to  me. 
When  all  the  others  wouldn't  believe  in  me  you 
had  faith  in  me;  you  believed  in  my  visions;  you 
smiled  with  me  and  hoped  and  exulted  with  me! 
No,  I  shall  never  forget  you,  Bella. 

Bella:    And  you  will  return,  Christopher? 

Christopher:  1  don't  know;  I  may  die  in 
my  enterprise,  but  I  shall  always,  always  remember 
you  —  (a  sharp  whistle  sounds ;  the  signal  for  the 
sailors  to  weigh  anchor). 

(Sailors'  voices  from  within,  in  chorus,  loudly)  : 
Ahoy  !    Ahoy  !    Ahoy  ! 


Fra  Bart,  (con  voce  lenta  e  solenne)  :  Ave  Maria, 
piena  di  grazie,  il  Signore  e  teco,  tu  sei  la  bene- 
detta  fra  tuttle  le  donne,  e  benedetto  il  frutto  del 
tuo  seno  Gesu.  Santa  Maria,  benedici  la  nos- 
tra terra  e  benedici  gli  ardimenti  di  questo  giovane 
per  la  tua  gloria  (fa  il  segno  delta  croce).  Nel  nome 
del  Padre,  del  Figliolo  e  dello  Spirito  Santo  :  cosi 
sia  !  (Tutti  si  alzano).  Ed  ora  figlioli  miei  addio  ! 
Addio  Cristoforo  (lo  abbraccia). 

Crist.     Addio    padre,  (bacia  la  mono  alfrate.) 

Fra  Bart.  Abbi  coraggio  e  fede  in  Dio.  (Le 
donne  gli  baciano  la  mano.)  II  Signore  vi  benedica 
tutte  ;  e  addio  anche  a  voi  Mastro  Pietro,  e  buon 
viaggio  (via). 

Cater.    La  vela  e  pronta.      Eccola  qui. 

Bac.  (caricandosi  la  vela  con  Poldo  ed  Antonio). 
Su  ragazzi,  andiamo,  che  gia  si  fa  tardi.  Addio, 
Cristoforo  ! 

Crist.  Addio !  Addio  e  venite  a  raggiun- 
germi  poi  !      (Baciccia,  Poldo  ed  Antonio  escono.) 

(Cater  ina,  Maria  e  Margherita  in  tan  to  hannorac- 
colto  le  red  e  le  portano  dentro.  Cristoforo  e  Bella 
rest  a  no  soli  sulla  scena.  E  il  crepuscolo  e  la  luce  si 
smorza  sempre  piu.) 


VII 

Bella  (avvicinandosi  e  predendo  Cristoforo  per 
mano)  :    Cosi,  vai  via  —  Cristoforo  ? 

Crist.  Si  Bella  !  Bisogna  che  io  vada,  ch'io 
segua  la  voce  che  mi  chiama. 

Bella.    E      ...      ti  ricorderai  di  me  ? 

Crist,  (con  malinconia)  :  Oh,  Bella  !  Bella  !  II 
mondo  e  vasto,  il  mare  e  infinite),  e  noi  non  siamo 
che  povere  barche  sbattute  dal  vento.  Chi  lo  sa 
se  io  tornero  piu  a  Genova  ?  Se  rivedro  piu  questi 
lidi  e  questo  cielo,  se  rivedro  piii  te,  Bella! 

Bella,  (si  copre  il  viso  con  le  maui  e  poi  con  un  sin- 
ghiozzo)  :  Lo  so,  lo  so,  non  ti  vedro  mai  piu  ;  me  lo 
ha  detto  la  zingara  ! 

Crist.  Oh  Bella,  tu  lo  sai :  tu  sola  sei  stata 
l'amica  mia  buona,  e  mentre  tutti  gli  altri  sono 
stati  increduli,  tu  sola  hai  prestato  fede,  tu  sola  hai 
creduto  alia  mia  visione,  hai  sorriso  ai  miei  sor- 
risi  ed  esultato  alle  mie  speranze !  No,  non  ti 
dimentichero  Bella. 

Bella.    Tornerai  Cristoforo  ? 

Crist.  Non  lo  so  :  Forse  morro  nelle  mie 
imprese,  ma  ti  ricordero  sempre,  sempre. 

(si  sente  un  fischio  acuto ;  e  Vordine  dato  ai  marinai 
per  che  alzino  Pancora). 

Voci  di  Marinai  Dentro.    Issa  !   Issa  !   Issa  ! 
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Christopher:    Do  you   hear?     I  must  go  — 
good-bye,  Bella  ! 

Bella  :    Good-bye,  and   if —  you  should   never 
return  —  ? 

Christopher  [embracing  her):    We   shall   meet 
again,  up  there  beyond  the  stars  —  !    (exit  running.) 

Bella  (stretching  her  arms  out  towards  direction  in 
which  Christopher  has  just  disappeared,  then   turning 
and  casting  her  eyes  to  the  heavens,  exclaims)  :    Oh, 
Mother,  Mother!   protect  him  from  harm! 

(Curtain.) 


Crist.  Senti  ?      Bisogna  partire — Addio  Bella  ! 

Bella.  '  Addioe  se     .   .   .     non  dovessi  tornare 
piu  ?      ... 

Crist,  (abbracciandola):  Ci  rivedremo,  lassii  dove 
risplendono  le  stelle  —  !  !    (via  di  corsa-.) 

Bella,   (tende  le  braccia  dalle  parte  d'onde  Cristo- 
foro  e  scomparso  e  quindi  rivolgendosi  al  cielo  esclamd)  : 
Oh,  Madonna,  Madonna,  proteggilo  Tu  ! 

(Sipario) 


S.  E.  G.  Announcements 

Mar.  17.      Business  meeting  at  7  p.  m.      Miss 

Wills,  Lincoln  House,  8  p.  m. 
Mar.  23.      (Friday)  Miss  Heloise  Hersey. 
Mar.  31.      Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell. 
Apr.      7.      Vacation. 
Apr.    14.      Business  meeting. 

Miss  Frances  Kaplan  was  married  to  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Friedman  on  Wednesday  evening,  Febru- 
ary 2 1  st. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Pearlmutter  [nee  Rose 
Singer)  announce  the  birth  of  a  son,  William 
Herbert,  February  21. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Eleanor 
Crehore  to  Mr.  John  Gait  of  Honolulu. 


North   End   Items 

R.  G.  Heiman 

All  the  Houses  in  the  neighborhood  are  cooperat- 
ing to  have  a  successful  meeting  of  North  End 
people  at  the  Eliot  School,  March  16th  at  7.30  p.  m. 
The  subject  for  the  evening  is  "  Women  and 
War."  Mrs.  Winona  Osborne  Pinkham  will 
speak  in  English,  and  Mr.  Ubaldo  Guidi  in  Italian. 
There  will  also  be  an  Italian  band,  folk-dancing, 
and  singing.  It  is  hoped  by  this  meeting  to  arouse 
public  interest  in  the  present  war  crisis  and 
woman's  relation  to  it.  All  are  welcome  to  at- 
tend this  meet'ng. 
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Editorial 
What  is  Democracy? 

Fanny   Goldstein 

What  is  Democracy  : 

In  the  first  place  it  is  a  question  never  answered 
in  the  whole,  and  a  term  often  much  abused,  for 
under  its  winu;s  many  queer  actions  take  shelter. 

Democracy  ?  What  is  it  that  in  dreams  con- 
jures up  so  much,  and  yet  in  dailv  practice  works 
so  little  ? 

The  Centurv  Dictionary  defines  the  word  as  "  a 
state  of  society  in  which  no  hereditary  differences 
of  rank  or  privileges  are  recognized  .  .  .  opposed 
to  aristocracy."  Truly  an  impossible  state  ac- 
cording to  present  indications,  and  a  definition  too 
far  fetched  and  out  of  focus  with  the  times.  As 
yet  we  have  neither  social  nor  political  equality  — 
economic,  ph\  sical,  nor  mental  equality,  and  he- 
reditary differences  of  aristocracy  and  conventions 
are  still  very  much  in  vogue. 

The  learned  Britannica  says,  u  Democracy  is 
based  on  the   extension    of  citizenship  to  all  adult 


persons  with  or  without  distinction  of  sex."  This 
definition  is  too  humorously  evasive  and  incon- 
sistent. Else  why  then,  for  example,  such  ener- 
getic agitation  on  a  simple  question  like  Woman 
Suffrage  ? 

Then  what  is  Democracy  ?  If  such  learned 
definitions  do  not  suffice,  then  what  is  this  im- 
aginary, picturesque,  elusive  state  of  society  of 
which  the  dreamers  have  so  long  dreamt,  and  for 
which  we  still  so  ardently  hope  ? 

If  Democracy  means  equality,  as  we  have  so  long 
been  taught  to  believe,  does  it  mean  a  merging 
of  distinguishing  characteristics  into  one  perfect 
human  type  in  a  state  that  presents  no  handicaps  ? 

Does  it  mean  stereotyped  action  ?  No  impulse  ; 
No  spontaneity  ?    No  individualism  ? 

Does  it  mean  an  accomplished  smile  in  public 
over  an  inner  volcano  ? 

Does  Democracy  mean,  as  we  often  are  led  to 
infer,  all  talk  —  just  publicity,  no  privacy,  no 
truth  ? 

And  what  does  it  mean  to  be  a  Democrat  ? 

In  order  to  be  truly  Democratic  does  it  mean 
to  share  equally  with  one's  fellow  men  all  posses- 
sions, all  work,  all  pleasures  ? 

Does  it  mean  that  because  one  shares  his  bread 
he  must  also  share  his  toothbrush  ? 

No,  this  is  not  Democracy  —  only  words, 
Words,  WORDS  ! 

In  attempting  to  define  Democracy,  I  fear  that 
I  must  treat  the  subject  from  a  somewhat  personal 
point  of  view,  with  the  hope  that  I  may  not  be 
misconstrued. 

Democracy  had  for  many  years  been  my  ar- 
dent belief  and  ideal.  I  verily  believe  that  I 
listened  to  discussions  of  Democracy  long  be- 
fore I  could  spell  the  word.  With  all  my  heart 
and  all  my  soul  and  all  my  courage  I  looked 
for  actual   Democracy   in   daily  life.      I  idealized, 

I  dreamed  in  my  inner  self  of  the  perfect  state 
to  come — I  refused  to  admit  the  realistic.  For 
years  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  life  in 
its  various  phases,  struggling  as  I  thought  towards 
Democracy  and  a  harmonious  adjustment  of 
things.      I   childishly    believed   in    the   theory  that 

II  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal"  —  that  in  itself 
surely  was  a  sufficient  basis  for  Democracy.  I 
continued  to  dream,  and  to  suppose  that  Democ- 
racy merely  meant  an  honorable  equality  of  give 
and  take,  and  in  so  much  I  aimed  to  be  truly 
Democratic. 

Then  came  a  prolonged  period  of  forced  com- 
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parisons  and  reflections.  Contrasts  and  impossi- 
bilities heretofore  never  conceived  were  forced 
home  to  me.  The  practical  side  of  my  heritage 
dominated,  and  I  said,  "  Bah !  The  wildest  op- 
timist cannot  make  me  believe  that  this  is  Democ- 
racy, when  the  talk  and  deeds  of  men  as  applied 
to  preachable  and  practical  Democracy  differ,  oh 
so  much  !  " 

Unfortunately  practical  Democracy  to-day  means 
one  of  two  things  —  to  one  type  it  means  "  How 
much  can  I  use  you  ?  "  —  to  another  "  How  much 
can  you  amuse  me  ?  " 

And  so  I  thought  further  on  the  matter  of 
Democracy  until  I  concluded  that  Democracy 
based  upon  a  condition  of  equality  was  impossible. 
Nay  it  would  even  be  boring  to  society  to  have  it 
thus,  for  variety  is  the  spice  of  life  —  and  there- 
fore some  must  ever  remain  the  bountiful  givers 
and  others  the  grateful  recipients. 

Democracy  is  in  reality  composed  of  three 
factors,  economic,  social,  and  political.  We  can- 
not have  true  Democracy  unless  these  three  states 
are  evenly  adjusted. 

So  long  as  we  continue  to  have  so  unbalanced 
a  disposition  of  material  possessions,  we  will  have 
social  unhappiness  and  political  unworthiness. 

When   a   man's   material  wants  are  satisfied  he 


awakens  to  Democracy  —  in  society  he  tastes  De- 
mocracy, in  politics  he  fashions  Demccracy. 

A  man's  mental  capacity  to  consider  Democracy 
is  insufficient  until  his  economic  wants  are  gratified 
and  he  attains  a  footing  of  self-respect  and  inde- 
pendence. Then  the  social  conscience  awakes 
and  the  Golden  Rule  commences  to  mean  some- 
thing to  him.  The  sense  of  responsibility  and 
service  develops  later — right  for  right's  sake, 
justice  to  all,  and  we  have  the  opening  for  political 
Democracy,  which  is  doubtless  the  acme  of  man's 
Democratic  visions. 

Men  are  different.  Opportunities  are  different. 
States  are  different  —  still  the  hope  of  a  future 
Democracy  is  universal. 

Only  youth  is  impatient.  If  Democracy  is 
ever  to  come  we  must  have  an  infinite  amount  of 
faith  and  patience. 

To  be  trulv  Democratic  means  to  develop  your 
own  character,  to  be  self-reliant,  to  retain  your 
courage  in  the  face  of  obstacles,  to  have  faith  in 
the  conquest  of  good,  and  a  desire  to  serve  man- 
kind. 

Democracy  at  its  best  is  still  but  a  spiritual  con- 
ception of  a  state  that  will  offer  equal  opportunities 
to  all  men —  and  a  strong  belief  in  the  uncom- 
mon good  in  the  common  man  to  make  good  — 
because  he  is  God-like. 


What  is  Democracy? 

A    SYMPOSIUM 

The  Saturday  Evening  Girls  have  for  several  years  been  testing  an  experiment  in  practical  democracy  and 
aimed  for  a  true  definition  of  the  word.  We  have  this  month  asked  a  few  friends  and  representative  people  to  help 
us  define  and  to  give  us  in  about  one  hundred  words  their  definition  of  "  Demccracy." 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  all  the  busy  people  who  so  cordially  co-operated  with  us  in  our  rrcdest 
efforts,  and  publish  with  pleasure  the  interesting  answers  received.  The  Editors. 


Prof.  Emily  G.  Balch 

Wellesley  College,  Mass. 

By  Democracy  I  mean  a  state  of  society  in  which 
each  personality  has  the  fullest  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  to  the  best  of  which  it  is  capable. 
This  connotes  freedom  and  justice;  it  also  con- 
notes the  prevalence  of  warm  and  active  brotherli- 
ness.  Political  democracy  and  equality  before  the 
law  (with  ideals  only  imperfectly  realized  as  yet) 
are  only  one  part  of  democracy.  Economic 
democracy  is  even  harder  to  achieve  and  richer  in 
its  promise.  True  democracy,  in  its  social  and 
personal  aspects,  is  at  once  the  condition  and  the 
result  of  political  and  economic  democracy.  War 
tends  to  undermine  them  all. 


Meyer  Bloomfield 
Director,  The  Vocation   Bureau,  B<3ston,  Mass. 

We  may  differ  in  definitions  of  so  big  an  idea 
as  democracy,  because  language  is  at  best  none  too 
sharp  a  tool.  But  our  attitude  toward  so  tremen- 
dous a  dramatization  of  the  idea  as  Russia  has 
just  given  us  is  clear  enough.  The  American 
spirit  felt  an  invigoration  when  news  from  Petro- 
grad  came  of  the  great  miracle  such  as  mankind 
must  have  been  privileged  to  enjoy  not  more  than 
few  times  in  all  history. 

A  new  faith  in  human  freedom  has  come  as  one 
of  the  war's  fruits — a  striking  lesson  that  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  through  laws  of  their  own  making 
are  better  fitted  to   rule   than  any  line  of  rulers. 
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We  have  learned  further  that  any  system  of  ruler- 
ship  other  than  that  which  the  people  themselves 
control  spells  final  misery  and  ruin. 

So  democracy  is  at  once  a  spirit  and  a  system 
— only  the  spirit  is  the  more  important.  Democ- 
racy holds  that  every  individual  is  unique,  and  has 
an  unbargainable  right  to  make  the  utmost  use  of 
gifts  of  service  on  terms  which  make  for  self-re- 
spect and  develop  the  social  soul. 


Dr.   Richard  C.   Cabot 

Boston,  Mass. 

I  am  trying  to  keep  and  make  myself  demo- 
cratic in  action.  I  regard  definitions  as  often 
sterile  ;  hence  I  do  not  care  to  undertake  a  state- 
ment such  as  you  ask.     The  times  demand  action. 


* 
*    * 


MEANS    THE    OTHER    FELLOW 

George  W.  Coleman 

Director,  Ford  Hall  Foundation,  Boston,  Mass. 

Democracy  is  the  practice  of  the  Golden  Rule 
in  all  the  relationships  of  life, —  social,  economic, 
industrial  and  political.  In  religion  we  pray  for 
it;  in  politics  we  play  with  it;  in  business  we 
slay  it.  The  democratic  idea  —  brotherliness  — is 
as  old  as  the  hills,  but  it  is  only  a  little  over  a 
hundred  years  since  we  began  to  apply  it  to  govern- 
ments on  a  large  scale.  We  are  only  just  now 
beginning  to  think  about  applying  it  to  business. 
We  are  still  horrified  at  the  mere  suggestion  that 
it  be  applied  to  economics.  We  are  gradually 
waking  up  to  the  fact  that  if  we  can  hope  to  keep 
what  we  have  of  Democracy,  we  must  have  more 
Democracy  and  have  it  quickly. 

*    * 
James  V.  Donnaruma 

Editor,  Gazzetta  del  Massachusetts 
Boston 

Democracy  is  government  by  the  people  and 
rests  upon  the  principle  that  the  people  shall  rule. 
It  knows  no  class  or  privilege  ;  it  is  the  application 
of  God's  law  as  laid  down  in  the  immortal  Decla- 
ration of  the  Colonists  proclaiming  the  dissolution 
of  the  union  of  the  Colonies  with  Great  Britain, 
that  "all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  the  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  Happiness." 

Democracy  is  the  antithesis  of  Monarchy  — 
where  heredity  proclaims  the   ruler  and  the  people 


have  no  other  choice  than  to  acknowledge  its  de- 
cree—  though  it  makes  government  a  mere 
mockery. 

Democracy  aims  to  make  the  general  welfare  of 
Society  the  end  and  object  of  law  ;  it  is  the  most 
progressive  form  of  Constitutional  Government. 

Modern  problems  of  government  beget  pre- 
plexities.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  get  away  from  the  peo- 
ple, but  the  underlying  principle  of  Democracy, 
that  the  consent  of  the  governed  must  be  had, 
keeps  government  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 


President  Emeritus  Charles  W.  Eliot 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  write  a  definition  of 
Democracy  for  you.  I  think  you  would  find  what 
you  want  in  James  Russell  Lowell's  address  on 
Democracy  made  while  he  was  Ambassador  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James. 


Mr.  A.  Lincoln  Filene 

Boston,  Mass. 

The  best  definition  of  democracy  is  contained 
in  the  President's  last  message  to  Congress.  De- 
mocracy means  freedom  from  autocratic  rule  and 
equal  opportunities  for  all  persons  to  voice  them- 
selves on  matters  which  immediately  affect  them 
in  their  welfare  and  welfare  of  others. 

* 
*    * 

Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham,  D.  D. 

Arlington  Street  Church 

The  word  "  Democracy  "  is  made  up  of  two 
Greek  words  which  mean  the  people  rule,  or  the 
people  are  strong.  As  a  system  of  government, 
therefore,  Democracy  can  be  successful  only  when 
the  people  are  fit  to  rule,  and  are  strong  enough  to 
rule  with  wisdom  and  justice. 

Democracy  does  not,  as  so  many  people  think, 
imply  equality  of  condition,  it  implies  equality  of 
opportunity.  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
asserts  that  "  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal."  It 
has  been  pointed  out  by  critics  and  philosophers 
that  neither  statement  is  wholly  true.  None  of 
us,  it  is  said,  are  really  free,  and  all  of  us  are 
manifestly  wwequal.  On  all  sides  of  us,  and  in- 
volved with  our  temperaments  and  inmost  nature 
are  things  which  put  and  keep  us  under  a  regime 
of  necessity,  so  that  a  large  part  of  our  seeming 
freedom   is  illusory.      And,  what  is  true  of  free- 
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dom,  is  still  more  true  of  equality.  For,  how 
unequal  are  human  beings, —  unequal  in  abilities, 
capacities,  physical  development,  mental  endow- 
ment, and  all  the  rest. 

Leaving  all  this  aside,  however,  we  may  fairly 
enough  say  that  Democracy  stands  for  equality  of 
opportunity,  and  freedom  for  individual  develop- 
ment. As  a  system  of  government  it  rests  upon 
the  principle  that  every  one  should  have  a  chance. 
It  removes  handicaps,  in  every  way  possible,  and 
says  that  so  far  as  external  things  are  concerned, 
the  field  must  be  free  to  all.  What  we  need  nowa- 
days to  remember,  however,  and  what  we  are  having 
taught  us  is  this  —  that  Democracy  means  not  only 
equality  of  opportunities,  but  equality  of  responsi- 
bility. A  free,  or  popular  government,  while  it 
leaves  us  free  to  get,  also  places  on  us  the  duty  to 
give  and  serve.  We,  the  citizens,  are  the  govern- 
ment. We,  therefore,  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
ourselves  and  help  !  For  this  reason,  among  others, 
I  believe  in  universal  compulsory  military  training, 
of  which  we  hear  so  much  at  the  present  time.  I 
believe  in  it  not  simply  because  it  is  democratic,  in 
the  sense  of  treating  all  alike ;  but  because  it  en- 
forces the  great  principle  of  Democracy  that  all 
have  a  common  burden  to  bear,  and  a  common 
duty  to  discharge. 


mutual  service,  recognizing  the  principle  of  M  All 
for  each  and  each  for  all,"  and  has  a  due  regard 
for  the  rights  of  every  individual. 

A  strict  definition  of  democracy  would   include 
social  equality  and  social  justice. 


* 


Edith  Guerrier 

Custodian,  North   End   Branch  Boston  Public 
Library. 

Democracy  is  that  force  which  converts  indi- 
viduals into  one  mighty  power  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion, by  causing  each  person  to  unite  with  his 
fellows  in  the  common  consideration  of  a  great 
constructive  thought,  and  in  the  performance  of 
the  resulting  act.  The  true  democrat  is  the  one 
who  sees  his  well  Toeing  in  that  of  his  fellow  man. 
The  one  who  believes  in  the  vision  of  a  united 
people  ;  the  one  who  lives  and  works  for  the 
realization  of  that  vision,  undiscouraged  by  fail- 
ures ;  whose  belief  never  falters,  who  remains 
throughout  the  years  joyous,  tireless,  uncon- 
querable. 

*    * 

Samuel  F.   Hubbard 

Superintendent,  The  North  End  Union 
Boston. 

Democracy  is  a  system  of  government  wherein 
the  will  of  the  people  is  expressed  in  all  laws, 
either  directly,  as  in  town  meeting,  or  through 
representatives  chosen  by  them. 

It  is  a  government  "by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  of  the  people."      Its  legislation  is  based  on 


William  F.  Kenney 
Pres.  of  Trustees,  Boston  Public  Library. 

Democracy  —  A  word  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Before  its  influence 
the  thrones  of  kings  totter  and  fall  ;  under  its 
glorious  banner  the  rights  of  mankind  are  recog- 
nized. The  fundamental  principle  of  the  fathers, 
— that  each  one  is  entitled  to  "  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  is  strikingly  exemplified 
to-day  in  the  masterly  action  of  our  government 
in  entering  the  World  War  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  human  race,  and  the  perpetuation  of  Democ- 
racy. We  are  living  in  an  age  fraught  with  great 
dangers,  but  the  voice  of  the  people  will  be  heard. 

The  United  States,  made  up  of  the  children  of 
all  lands  and  races,  has  thrown  down  the  gauntlet 
to  the  autocracy  of  Europe.  The  triumph  of  De- 
mocracy,— The  soul  of  the  people — will  teach  the 
world  that  the  best  government  is  that  whichgoverns 
the  least,  and  that  the  consent  of  the  governed  is 
the  permanent  safeguard.  The  hope  of  the  future 
lies  in  the  desire  of  men  to  love  their  neighbors  as 
themselves,  and  with  God  guiding  their  actions,  to 
see  that  Justice  and  Equality  prevail. 


* 
*    * 


Rabbi  Harry  Levi 

Temple  Israel,  Boston,  Mass. 

Democracy  is  "government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people."  And  it  can  be  for 
the  people  only  when  it  is  by  them.  Democracy 
is  representative  government.  The  people  may 
not  rule,  but  they  must  be  permitted  to  have  a  say 
in  determining  who  shall  rule.  And  they  must 
exercise  the  privilege,  else  their  government  is 
democracy  in  name  only.  Democracy  means  the 
right  "  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  " 
for  every  person  sharing  in  it.  Democracy  means 
more  than  the  right,  it  means  protection  in  exer- 
cising the  right.  What  avails  a  privilege  people 
cannot  enjoy  ?  Democracy  means  equality  of 
right  and  of  recognition,  though  not  necessarily 
of  opportunity  and  ability.  Democracy  means 
equality  before  the  law,  as  religion  means  equality 
before  God.  Democracy  is  more  than  a  form  of 
government,  it  is  a  way  of  life.  We  have  no 
democracy  until  we  know  how  to  live  democrati- 
cally, and  we  fall  short  of  the  understanding  until 
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we  live  not  only  beside  each  other,  but  with  each 
other,  until  we  have  achieved  brotherhood  and 
co-operation,  and  tolerance  and  mutual  respect. 
In  a  real  sense  democracy  is  as  much  a  religious 
as  a  political  institution.  The  first  real  democracy 
was  therefore  a  theocracy.  To-day  real  democracy 
is  rather  an  ideal,  a  hope,  than  a  reality.  But  we 
are  on  the  way. 


Frank  L.  Locke 
President,  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Union. 

Replying  to  your  request  for  a  definition  of 
Democracy,  I  understand  the  word  to  mean  : 

That  social  organization  in  which  the  rule  of 
the  people  prevails  as  opposed  to  rule  by  hered- 
itary power  or  aristocracy.  The  real  spirit  of 
Democracy  is  perhaps  well  defined  in  these  words 
from  our  own  Declaration  of  Independence  : 

"  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights, 
that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit 
of  Happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights,  Gov- 
ernments are  instituted  among  Men,  deriving  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  etc." 

In  these  words  and  in  what  I  understood  Democ- 
racy to  mean  there  is,  I  think,  implied  a  sort  of 
complete  Brotherhood,  the  enjoyment  of  rights 
and  privileges,  yet  not  without  regard  for  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  others,  and  I  understand  also 
that  true  Democracy  recognizes  and  even  enforces 
an  obligation  to  share  in  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  of  government  and  citizenship. 


transmit  the  rule  of  the  people,  dearly  bought 
through  age-long  struggle  with  Kings,  Emperors 
and  Tzars.  >■  Shall  one  autocrat  through  his  hire- 
lings, do  the  thinking,  voting  and  governing  for 
an  entire  world  r  Or,  shall  the  people  do  their 
own  thinking  and  their  own  governing,  by  their 
own  servants,  elected  by  their  own  votes  ?  Au- 
tocracy means  Caesar,  Kaiser,  Tzar.  Democracy 
spells  free  speech,  free  press,  free  ballot,  free 
schools  and  free  men. 

Autocracy  is  a  government  of  the  King,  by  the 
King,  and  for  the  King.  Abraham  Lincoln  de- 
fines Democracy  as  a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people.  On  which  side 
are  you  fighting  ?  There  are  but  two,  for  in  this 
day  there  can  be  no  neutrals.  There  is,  then, 
but  one  answer.  All  Americans  will  fight  and 
work  for  the  right  of  the  many  to  think  for  them- 
selves, to  act  for  themselves,  and  to  rule  for  them- 
selves. Every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  free 
United  States  of  America  will  give  his  all,  if  need 
be,  to  preserve  his  rights,  and  give  all  mankind 
the  blessings  of  a  free  republic,  a  world-wide 
democracy. 


* 
*    * 


* 
*    * 


Irving  C.  Tomlinson 
Member  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


be? 
Au- 


Democracy,  Autocracy,  which  shall  it 
Behold  a  warring  world  in  these  two  camps, 
tocracy,  waging  a  ruthless  warfare  to  impose  the 
will  of  the  few  upon  the  will  of  the  many.  De- 
mocracy,  giving    its    life   blood    to    preserve    and 


Mrs.   Eva   W.   White 

•  Director,  Extended  use  of  Public  Schools, 
School  Committee,  Boston. 

Democracy  is  not  a  mechanism  of  government ; 
not  a  theory,  but  a  code  of  everyday  action  based 
on  fundamental  ethical  conceptions.  It  is  not  a 
panacea  by  which  all  difficulties  are  smoothed 
away  and  one  gains  ease  and  comfort.  Neither 
does  it  permit  us  to  do  exactly  what  we  choose. 
Democracy  stands  for  that  order  of  society  when 
we  shall  all  pull  together  for  the  common  good  ; 
when  mutual  co-operation,  established  by  focussing 
the  accomplishment  of  each  man  and  woman  on 
the  general  welfare  shall  be  a  fact,  and  when  the 
body  politic  shall  truly  represent  the  will  of  the 
people.  Nothing  will  bring  democracy  to  its  own 
but  the  application  of  the  simple  Golden  Rule  in 
the  relation  of  one  person  to  another. 


THE   NORT        END 
What  the  North  End  Needs 

Edith  Guerrier 
I  have  been  asked  to  write  on  this  comprehen- 
sive subject  :  such  a  space  filler  would  require  an 
addition  of  the  scope  of  the  encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,  and  the  two  columns  I  have  to  fill  could  be 
merely  padded  with  reams  of  reasons  why  I  can- 
not produce  an  article. 


At  present  every  one  is  crying  from  Back  Bay 
housetops  that  the  North  End  needs  gardens,  but 
none  excepting  those  who  have  tried  to  produce 
them  know  the  difficulties.  On  the  Library  Club 
House  roof,  which  was  floored  with  slate  tiles, 
lighted  with  electricity  and  furnished  with  a  sill 
cock  with  hose  connection  we  had  about  60  feet 
of  roof  boxes  —  these  were  filled  by  a   gardener 
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with  rich  earth  in  which  he  planted  geraniums, 
and  vincas.  All  went  well  till  the  hot  weather 
came,  then  on  the  high  roof  which  received  the 
full  force  of  the  sun,  constant  watering  was  nec- 
essary, this  was  attended  to,  but  with  August  came 
some  very  beautiful  flies  with  irridescent  backs 
and  rainbow  colored  wings — which  specked  the 
leaves  not  only  causing  them  to  look  unsightly  but 
to  curl  and  dry  up.  I  tried  spraying  the  plants 
but  without  effect,  and  after  hours  of  labor  gave 
up.  What  the  flies  did  not  do,  the  coal  smoke 
and  fumes  from  the  gas  house  accomplished. 

Each  summer  we  tried  again — nasturtiums,  be- 
gonias, foliage  plants,  marigolds,  ageratum,  zinnias, 
petunias  and  other  plants  experienced  people  re- 
commended, the  only  things  we  succeeded  with 
was  scarlet  runners,  marigolds  and  ageratum. 
People  who  saw  the  roof  always  said  "  How 
lovely  "  !  and  so  it  was  from  a  North  End  point 
of  view.  It  meant,  however,  little  time  outside  the 
day's  work  for  anything  excepting  caring  for  that 
garden.  In  short,  it  meant  trying  to  do  things  on 
too  large  a  scale  without  adequate  help. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  to  have  at  least  three 
window  boxes  and  to  have  them  beautiful  all  sum- 
mer. The  main  thing  is  for  individuals  not  to 
attempt  gardens  in  the  North  End  on  too  large  a 
scale.  In  the  first  place  one  must  have  sufficient 
initiative  to  get  to  the  office  of  the  North  End 
Garden  Association  at  39  No.  Bennet  St.  There 
window  boxes  can  be  bought  for  fifteen  cents  each 
— and  good  rich  garden  earth  for  one  cent  a  pail, 
one  package  of  seed  is  given  with  every  pail  of 
earth  and  as  much  other  seed  as  one  needs  can  be 
bought  for  a  small  sum  and  instruction  about 
planting  will  be  given,  also  a  person  competent  to 
give  advice  will  visit  and  inspect  roof  and  window 
boxes  on  request. 

Most  of  the  Italians  in  this  district  succeed  in 
raising  sufficient  basilico  and  mint  for  "  minestra  " 
and  it  is  proposed  this  summer  to  try  a  few  other 
simple  vegetables,  together  with  marigolds,  scarlet 
runners,  morning  glories,  sunflowers  and  zinnias. 

As  for  raising  anything  in  this  district  in  a  back 
yard  it  is  impossible,  1st,  for  the  lack  of  sun  and 
air;  2nd,  because  of  cats  ;  3rd,  because  of  soft  coal 
dust  and  smoke  which  settles  in  the  yards  and 
areas  and  does  not  blow  away  as  it  does  on  the 
roofs  and  window  ledges.  We  have  the  Germans 
to  thank  for  the  fact  that  the  gas  tank  has  been 
emptied  and  we  have  not  the  gas  fumes  to  contend 
with. 

People  who  wish  extensive  garden  plots  should 
apply  to  the  Public  Safety  Committee,  at  33  Bea- 
con St.,  or  to  their  representative,  at  39  North 
Bennet  St.,  and  a  small  plot,  within  a  five  cent 
fare  of  Boston  will   be  assigned   to   each  person, 


furthermore,  he  will  be  given  potatoes  and  kidney 
beans  and  the  plot  will  have  police  protection. 
The  Italian  is  a  natural  gardener,  but  there  may 
be  a  few  things  that  even  the  natural  gardener 
does  not  know  and  at  the  North  End  Branch 
Library  we  have  collected  the  bulletins  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  The 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  The 
Amherst  Agricultural  College  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  Chemical  Co.  at  92  State  St., 
which  we  believe  are  most  useful  to  the  people 
who  wish  to  do  intensive  gardening.  These  pam- 
phlets can  be  obtained  free  from  the  various 
Departments. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Pruning  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  181 

Tomatoes  "  "  "     220 

The  Home  Fruit  Garden  "  "  "     154 

Soil  "  "  "     257 

Cucumbers  "  "  "     254 

Beans  "  "  "     289 

The  small  Vegetable  Garden  "  '    "  "     818 

Insecticides,  Fungicides  Circular    "        2 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  : 

How  to  Grow  more  Corn  this  year         "  "       15 

Plan  for  Family  Garden  "  "       16 

Plant  beans  in  1917  "  "      21 

Planting  table  for  the  Home 

Vegetable  Garden  "  "       22 

Farmers'  Home  Garden  "  "      23 

Boys  and  Girls'  Club  Garden  "  "      24 

Cropping  and  Fertilizer  Suggestions 

for  191 7  "  "      25 

State  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

The  Spiny  Elm  Caterpillar     Nature  Leaflet   No.    6 
Bordeau  Mixture  "  "  "17 

The  Destruction  of  Weeds 

by  Chemical  Treatment  "  "  "      47 

The  Home  Vegetable  Garden     "  "  "      42 

The  Gvpsy  Moih  "  "  "       27 

Tent  Caterpillars  "  "  "        2 

American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co: 
How  to  get  a  crop  of  Potatoes 
How  to  get  a  crop  of  Onions 
How  to  get  a  crop  of  Beans 
How  to  get  a  crop  of  Cabbage 
How  to  get  a  crop  of  Tomatoes 
How  to  get  a  crop  of  Corn 
Lime  a  fertilizer 

What  the  North  End  needs  along  with  com- 
munity spirit,  better  housing  and  cleaner  streets  is 
a  little  Public  Garden  properly  protected.  There 
is  a  story  of  a  bronze  lion,  in  the  square  of  a  for- 
eign city  with  a  back  so  tempting  that  no  boy 
could  resist  it.  The  city  fathers  finally  decided 
to  plant  a  flower  garden  around  the  base  of  the 
statue  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  yet  per- 
fectly true,  that  the  lion  was  thenceforth  riderless; 
the  boys  respected  that  flower  garden  too  much  to 
trample  upon  it. 

Copps  Hill  Terrace,  for  instance,  might  be 
made  really  beautiful  and  given  sufficient  protec- 
tion of  the  right  sort,  I  mean,  supervision  by 
the  kind  of  person  willing  to  help  inculcate  respect 
and  desire  for  a  beautiful  city,  and  to  teach  that 
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waste  of  order  which  brings  disorder  and  waste  of 
beauty  which  brings  ugliness  is  unpatriotic  to  the 
last  degree.  That  rising  to  salute  the  flag  and 
loudly  shouting  the  "  Star-spangled  Banner," 
means  nothing  if  the  next  minute  a  bov  who  does 
these  things  chalk-marks  Municipal  buildings, 
pulls  refuse  from  the  ash-barrels  and  throws  it  on 
the  street,  or  wantonly  destroys  what  few  trees 
and  plants  the  Park  department  allows  the  district. 


The  Rest  of  It 

Alice  Clark 

w  I  doubt  if  you'll  get  to  Europe  at  all,"  said  my 
cheerful  friend,  "  what  with  mines  and  bombs, 
and  the  rest  of  it." 

It  was  very  much  in  that  vague  state  of  mind 
that  I  sailed  from  New  York,  bound  for  "  mines 
and  bombs  and  the  rest  of  it." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mines  and  bombs  were 
simple,  verv  simple.  The  mines  you  sailed  around, 
and  as  for  the  bombs — much  as  I  hate  to  disap- 
point you — there  weren't  any.  But  oh,  the  rest 
of  it'' 

Had  I  but  known  the  miles  and  miles  of  red 
tape  that  awaited  me,  I  might  have  turned  tail, 
and  gone  back  to  New  York  via  the  peaceful 
mines. 

Mv  experiences  in  Rotterdam,  brief  as  thev 
were,  did  not  exactly  make  for  self-confidence. 
I  ask  for  a  comfortable  room,  intending  to  enjov 
sleep  untempered  by  life  boat  drills  —  and  I  get 
an  uncomfortable  hole  with  two  women  thrown  in. 
I  ask  for  fire,  and  a  round-eyed  servant  opens  the 
windows  wide.      I  ask  for  tea  —  J  get  beer. 

Elated  at  leaving  this  hopeless  place  and  having 
gladlv  paid  an  exorbitant  bill,  I  looked  benignlv 
on  the  placid  Dutch  scenery  flying  past  the  train 
windows.  I  could  afford  benevolent  feelings  with 
the  hope  before  me  of  soon  being  in  a  place  where 
I  could  talk  and  be  understood.  At  Bentheim, 
the  first  German  town  on  the  border,  all  passen- 
gers were  neatlv  lined  up  on  the  station  platform, 
and  allowed  to  file,  one  bv  one,  into  the  building 
to  have  their  papers  examined. 

I  advanced,  holding  mv  passport  in  readiness. 
It 's  verv  difference  of  shape  caught  an  officer's  eve. 
He  reached  over  eagerlv,  took  it,  and  glanced  it 
over. 

"  An  American,  hm,  hm,  so,"  he  said  in  a  non- 
committal voice,  pulling  at  his  mustache.  "You 
have  come  from  Rotterdam,  Fraulein  ? 

I  agreed,  cautiously.  "You  have  spent  there  a 
night,  no  ?  " 

I      agreed,    coldly,     remembering      the      night. 


"  There  is  on  this  passport  no  permission  indicated 
to  have  done  so." 

"  Bitte  r"   I  ventured,  a  cold,clutchy  feeling  at 
mv  heart. 

H  Even  so,"  says  my  officer  complacently,  and 
calling  one  of  his  men  gives  him  this  order: 
"  Take  Fraulein  on  to  the  next  train  back  to  Rot- 
terdam, there  to  get  her  consul's  signature.  You 
may  leave  your  baggage,  Fraulein,"  and  my  officer 
turns  to  the  next  traveler,  a  compatriot  of  his,  who 
volunteers  this  cheering  remark,  as  she  catches 
my  eye  :  "Ja,ja,  mein  Fraulein,  so  ist  das  Leben." 
I  wondered  if  she  would  have  retained  her  un- 
ruffled calm  had  life  selected  her  for  this  little 
detour.  In  Rotterdam  the  consul  assured  me  I 
needed  no  permission,  no  signature,  no  seal,  but  I 
firmly  resolved  not  to  leave  until  my  passport  had 
been  signed,  countersigned,  dated  and  stamped. 

I  realighted  at  Bentheim  towards  night,  and  was 
told  that  "die  Herren  Offiziere  "  were  at  supper; 
however,  I  might  wait  —  in  fact,  sit  on  a  bench. 
"  Ought  I  not  have  a  permission  to  sit  here  ?  ' 
I  flippantly  asked  a  solemn  soldier,  who  at  once 
considered  this  in  all  seriousness,  contenting  him- 
self, however,  bv  lining  up  a  soldier  at  each  end 
of  the  bench  and  placing  sentries  at  the  door  —  a 
procedure  which  thrilled  me. 

After  an  hour's  time  the  officer  of  the  morning 
came  back  and  reopened  fire.  Mv  keys  were 
given  to  two  soldiers  with  enormous  hands,  who 
slowly  unpacked  my  bags,  placing  all  letters  and 
books  on  a  pile.  The  former  were  burned,  the 
latter  sent  to  Berlin  for  examination,  and  forwarded 
to  me  later.  While  the  officers  were  still  quiz- 
zing me,  one  of  the  men  approached  and  stood 
attention. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  the  officer,  curtlv. 
"  We  have  found  a  weapon  in  Fraulein's  effects, 
Herr  Leutnaunt."  The  officer  shot  me  a  glance 
as  much  as  to  say  :  "  Here,  then,  is  your  precious 
innocence,"  and  turned  eagerlv  to  gaze  on  the 
"  weapon."  Carefully  the  soldier  handed  him  my 
aluminum  shoe  trees. 

I  looked  for  mirth.  Not  at  all.  I  found  my- 
self explaining  their  use  at  length,  all  of  which  was 
duly  set  down  in  writing  by  a  verv  young  soldier 
in  spectacles.  This  matter  settled,  I  looked  for 
my  deliverance.  Surely  now  my  guiltlessness  was 
established.  But  here  I  had  not  counted  with  the 
famous  German  thoroughness.  One  thing  was 
needful. 

A   neat  woman   with  a   white    apron    appeared 
suddenly  from   nowhere,  bore   me  with   her  into  a 
small   room   and   began  —  with  an  utterly  expres- 
sionless face  —  to  undress  me  deftly. 
"  But,  Fraulein,"  I  objected  feebly. 
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"  Frau,"  she  corrected  me  promptly. 

"But,  Frau,"  I  ventured. 

"  Ja,  Fraulein  ?  "  and  my  outer  garments  were 
off. 

Instinctively  I  reached  to  help  with  the  hooks 
of  my  skirt. 

M  Bitte,  Fraulein,"  and  I  found  my  hands  firmly 
clasped.     No  interference  tolerated  here,  evidently. 

Before  I  could  emit  another  "  Aber,  Frau,"  I  was 
neatly  rolled  up  in  a  sheet-like  blanket, and  deposited 
with  some  finality  on  a  stool,  while  "  Frau " 
herself  steamed  out  of  sight  with  my  clothes. 
Before  I  could  lose  much  time  in  wandering  about 
things  to  come,  she  was  back,  had  convinced  her- 
self that  my  scanty  hair  contained  no  papers, 
dressed  me  in  my  "censored  "  clothes,  and  turned 
me  back  to  headquarters.  My  admiration  for  her 
was  unbounded. 

"  Danke  sehr,"  I  proffered  humbly. 

"  Bitte,  Fraulein,"  she  said  crisply,  and  van- 
ished. 

It  was  rather  a  dazed  person  that  boarded  the 
night  train  for  Berlin  a  few  moments  later,  neatly 
ticketed  : 

u  Gepruft  und  unverdachtig."  (Examined  and 
free  from  suspicion.) 

I  never  felt  less  like  a  person  and  more  like  a 
thing. 

In  Berlin  I  spent  three  days  getting  permission 
to  spend  one  night  there.  I  sat  through  peaceful 
hours  in  ante-rooms  waiting  for  officials  to  return 
from  their  breakfast,  dinner  or  "  Kaffee,"  as  the 
case  might  be,  to  confer  on  me  more  signatures, 
dates,  seals  and  permissions. 

Thus  duly  sealed  and  signed  I  got  myself  to 
Dresden,  where  I  spent  a  happy  week  sight-seeing, 
while  the  police  decided  whether  or  not  I  had  a 
right  to  stay  there. 


On  the  Austrian  border  the  military  mind 
seemed  to  run  to  shoes.  A  soldier  insisted  on 
seeing  a  peculiarity  about  mine.  Of  course  cnce 
you  have  seen  your  duty  —  and  so  I  sat  in  a  big 
station  with  light  blue  bedroom  slippers  on,  while 
the  soles  of  my  only  oxfords  were  being  ripped 
off. 

I  remember  being  an  object  of  interest  to  a 
woman  who,  pointing  to  my  feet,  asked  the  soldier 
guarding  me,  in  a  hoarse  whisper :  "  "  Warum  ?  " 
(Why.) 

"Eine  Amerikanerin,"  was  the  answer. 

u  Ach,  so,"  she  said,  and  the  wag  of  her  head 
told  more  eloquently  than  words  what  she  thought 
of  a  country  whose  women  traveled  —  and  so  far 
from  home  —  in  light  blue  bedroom  slippers. 

Since  then  I  have  traveled  with  and  without  my 
coat  lining,  with  and  without  my  hat  lining,  with 
and  without  my  buttons,  and  with  sewed  and 
ripped  skirt  hems. 

I  have  scattered  photographs  in  twos,  fours,  and 
sixes  at  all  consuls  needed  to  get  in  and  out  of 
Switzerland.  I  have  become  an  expert  in  having 
my  thumb  prints  taken. 

I  have  left  records  of  my  life  and  the  life  of  my 
ancestors  wherever  I  have  chanced  to  pass. 

A  few  months  ago  I  was  back  in  Bentheim, 
this  time  outward  and  homeward  bound.  The 
examing  officer  searched  the  photograph  on  my 
passport  keenly. 

"  This  is  not  you,  Fraulein.  Take  off  your 
hat." 

Blind  obedience  had  become  second  nature. 
The  officer  viewed  me  closely.  "  It  is  you,"  he 
said  finally  with  relief,  a  relief  I  shared.  "  But, 
ach,  how  you  have  in  looks  changed  ! 

The  "  rest  of  it  "  had  done  it. 


THE    LIBRARY 


The  Simmons  Library  School 

June  Richardson  Donnelly,  Director 

Readers  of  the  S.  E.  G.  News  are  naturally 
interested  in  libraries  and  perhaps  a  little  curious 
to  know  how  librarians  are  made  and  what  they 
have  to  learn,  so  your  editor  gives  me  to-day  a 
little  space  to  tell  you  how  some  of  them  are 
started  on  the  road,  right  here  in  Boston,  in  a 
school  planned  just  for  that  purpose,  the  Library 
School  of  Simmons  College. 

Not  every  librarian  goes  to  a  library  school,  some 


start  in  at  the  bottom  in  a  library  and  gradually 
pick  up  the  work.  Others  have  gone  to  libraries 
like  those  in  Springfield  or  Brookline,  which  have 
apprentice  courses  of  several  months,  where  the 
girls  are  taught  and  also  do  practical  work  in  the 
library  at  the  same  time. 

Until  about  thirty  years  ago  those  were  the  only 
possible  ways  to  become  a  librarian,  but  about  that 
time  the  first  library  school  was  started  at  Columbia 
University  and  now  there  are  a  dozen  in  the 
country. 

People  have  very  queer  ideas  of  what  a  librarian 
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has  to  do.     They  say  "it  must  be  such  easy  work,  course  of  study  usual  college  subjects,  like  English, 

just   reading  all  the  latest  books.''      Quite  often  History,  Science,  modern  languages,  and  the  study 

people  come  to  me  and  tell  me  they  want  to  become  of  library  work. 

librarians  because  they  have  had  a  break-down   in  It  admits  high  school  graduates  and  for  the  first 

health  and  cannot  do  any  hard  work,  but  they  love  year  gives   them    no  "  technical,"  that    is,  library 

books.  work,  and   not   much  the  second  year,  but   in   the 

You  who  know  the  North  End  Branch  would  third  and  fourth  year  they  divide  their  time  be- 
laugh  at  such  ideas,  and  understand  why  I  usually  tween  library  subjects  and  the  ordinary  college 
say  to  them  that  good  health  is  the  first  thing  a  branches,  so  in  the  end  about  one-fourth  of  the 
librarian  ought  to  have,  because  she  does  hard  whole  four  years  is  given  to  library  work.  All 
physical  work  as  well  as  mental  work.  library  schools  make  a  great  point  of  modern  Ian- 
People  do  not  always  realize  how  much  a  good  guages,  requiring  at  least  French  and  German, 
active  librarian  has  to  be  on  her  feet  all  day,  and  Just  what  do  I  mean  by  library  work,  then  ? 
that  she  works  often  in  the  evening,  and  handles  Well,  first,  the  study  of  the  book,  how  it  is  made, 
heavy  books  and  does  many  other  things  that  the  way  it  is  printed  and  illustrated  and  bound, 
need  strength.  Then   the  choosing   from   the   many,  many   thou- 

So   we  warn   off  those   who  are  looking  for  an  sands  of  books  those  the  library  ought  to  buy,  next 

easy  job,  for  we   want   people  to  join   the  library  the  ordering  them   and   keeping  the  financial  ac- 

workers  because  they  believe  that  libraries  are  very  counts  very  carefully,  because  the  library's  money 

useful,  and  because  they  want  not  merely  to  earn  c6mes  from  taxes  and  belongs  to  all  the  people  and 

their  living,  but  to  do  everything  they  can  to  make  not  a  cent  should  be  wasted. 

people  like  to  come  to   the  library  and  get  all  the  After  the  books  come   to  the   library  someone 

service  they  can  from  it.  must   see  what  they  are  about,  and  put  each   new 

Not  lazy  people  then,  not  selfish  people,  but  en-  book  with  others  about  the  same  subject.      That  is 

ergetic   people   who  are   interested   in   everybody,  classification  and  is  studied  at  the  library  school, 

and  eager  to  be  helpful  are  the  ones  libraries  want,  and  so  is  cataloguing  which  teaches  one  to  make 

Starting    with  the  right    kind  of  girls,  the   next  the  cards  in  the  catalogue  which  show  whether  the 

thing  is  to  see  that  they  have  the  best  kind  ofedu-  library  has  a   book   by  Longfellow   or   one   about 

cation  and  training.  Russia  or  "The  Bird's  Christmas  Carol." 

Just  think  of  all  the  different  people  who  come  In  short,  all  the  duties  of  a  librarian  are  studied, 

to  libraries.      There  is  the  little  tot  who  wants  to  the  way  to  charge  books  to  those  who  want  to  take 

hear  stories,  and  the  librarian  has  to  be  able  to  tell  them   home,  the  quickest  way  to  find  answers   to 

the  story  simply,  and  yet  she  has  to  know  the  great  questions  that   people  ask,  how  to  take  charge  of 

stories  from   fairy  tales  and  myths  and   history  of  the  children   and   help    them   in   looking  up  their 

all  times.      There  are  foreigners,  who  perhaps  can  school   work,  or  in  finding  a  good  story  to   read, 

speak   English   very   little,  and   the   librarian   may  and  many  other  things  which   come  into  the  day's 

have  to   talk  to   them   in  their  own  language  and  work  of  the  librarian. 

cannot   help    them   much   if   she  does   not    know  Besides  this  four-year  course  Simmons  gives  an- 

something  about  their  country  and  its  customs.  other  which  takes  but  one  year, but  this  is  because 

In    fact   a   librarian   may  be  asked  for  anything  girls  enter  it  who  have  already  been   to  other  col- 

from  a  recipe  for  coloring  a  lace  waist  to  the  story  leges,  such  as  Wellesley  or  Boston  University,  and 

of  Paul  Revere.  have  their  general  education,  so  all  they  need  is  one 

So  it  seems  that  a  girl  who  wants  to  be  a  libra-  year  given  entirely  to  the  study  of  library  work, 

rian   needs  the  greatest  amount  of  education   she  So  you  see,  library  work  is  not  something  to  be 

can   possibly   get.      All   the  library   schools  admit  learned  in  a  day,  but  something  to  be  carefully  pre- 

only  people  who    are  at    least  graduates  of  a  high  pared  for  and  then  improved  upon  by  every  year  of 

school,  and  some  of  them   also  give  entrance  ex-  actual   experience    in   a   library,  but  librarians  are 

aminations  that  are    harder  than  the   average   high  pretty  sure  to   tell  you   that   it  is  a   kind   of  work 

school   graduate  could   pass.      Most  schools   then  that  grows   more   interesting  every  day,  and  gives 

for  a  whole  year  teach  only  library  work.  a  good  return   for  the  time  and  work  of  making 

Two  library  schools  will   not  take  any  students  ready, 

who  have  not  already  been   four  years  in  a  college,  In  the  summer,  when   the  regular  students  are 

and  then   they  must  spend   two  more  years  at  the  away  Simmons  gives  a  simpler,  six-weeks'  course 

library  school  before  they  go  out  to  take  positions  to  any  person  who  is  now  working  in  a  library,  and 

in  libraries.  wants  to  know  more   about  the  reasons  for  doing 

Simmons     is    different    from    all    other    library  things  or  perhaps  to  learn    better  ways  of  doing 

schools   in   one  point,  it  combines   in   a   four  year  them. 
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The  Massachusetts  Industrial  scoPe  to  the  Powers  of  the  Board  in  its  admini- 
stration of  the  Act,  and  its  intent,  and  the  absence 

ACClQ6nt  OOard  of  regular  and  hindering  court  formalities  has  thus 

Margaret  M.  Lavezzo  h/ou^  about  a  sPe*d7  trial  a"d  settlement  of  in- 

dustnal   cases  and   has   created  an   atmosphere  of 

In    1910  a   Commission   was  appointed  of  five  good    feeling   and    confidence   among   all    parties 

persons   to  look  into  and   to  determine  a  plan  for  which  no  other  court   can  produce,  as  it  is  plainly 

compensating  employees   for  injuries   received   in  discerned  that  equity  and  justice  toward  all  is  the 

the  course   of  their  employment.      It   resulted  in  slogan. 

the  establishment  of  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  On  the  whole  the  average  workman  is  anxious 
Accident  Board  on  July  1,  1912.  This  Board  to  get  back  to  his  task  as  quickly  as  possible,  but 
consists  of  five  members  who  act  as  chairmen  at  there  are  many  cases  where  employees  are  over- 
arbitration  hearings  and  conferences.  In  connec-  sensitive  and  imagine  their  condition  worse  than  it 
tion  with  the  direct  work  of  the  Board,  there  are  actually  is.  This  delays  their  return  to  work, 
three  departments,  the  reporting,  arbitration,  and  when  all  that  is  needed  is  a  little  courage  on  their 
statistical.  There  is  also,  in  addition,  a  Medical  part  and  an  effort  to  forget  their  ailment.  The 
Advisory  Board  which  diagnoses  and  prognoses  insurer,  of  course,  is  anxious  to  return  the  em- 
cases,  and  an  Inspection  Department  which  inves-  ployee  to  industry,  and  in  order  to  determine  the 
tigates  disputed  cases.  The  prevention  of  acci-  exact  time  of  the  cessation  of  disability  a  confer- 
dents  and  adjustment  of  claims  are  the  important  ence  is  called,  with  a  Member  of  the  Board  presid- 
features  of  the  work.  ing,  at   which    time    the   opinion    of   the    medical 

The  Board  administers  the   Workmen's  Com-  advisor   is  important.      If  a  conference  is  unsuc- 

pensation   Act,   which    provides  compensation   to  cessful   in  adjusting  a  case,  the  matter  is  set  down 

employees   for  injuries  sustained  in  the  course  of  for  a  hearing  before  a   Committee   of  Arbitration, 

their  employment,  and  to  dependents  in  fatal  cases  which   hears  a   case    to   the   finish   and   renders  a 

on   the  basis  of  66^3    per  cent,   of   their  average  decision.      If  either  party  disputes  the  decision  of 

weekly  wage  after  an   employee  has  been  disabled  the    Committee    of    Arbitration,  the  case   may  go 

for  ten  days.      Employees  are  also  given  free  medi-  before  the  full  Board    for  a   review  under  Section 

cal  treatment  and  hospital  attendance  for  a  period  12,  Part  III  of  the  Act,  at  which  time  the  decision 

of  two  weeks,  beginning  with   the  date  of  the  in-  of  the    Committee    is   either  affirmed    or  revised, 

jury.       Every  accident,  wnether  the  employer  is  There   have   been   instances  of  extraordinary  and 

insured  under  the  Act  or  not,  must  be  reported  to  complicated   cases,  which   it  is  necessary  to  bring 

this  Board  and  when   insured,  to  the  company   in-  to  the  Supreme  Court  in   order  to  obtain  a   final 

suring  the  employee.      Notices  are  posted  at  most  decision. 

industrial  places  informing  all  employees  of  the  The  work  has  many  interesting  features  and  a 
rules  and  regulations  in  administering  this  Act.  large  educational  value.  During  the  course  of 
Sometimes  these  notices  are  also  posted  in  the  pre-  such  work  it  is  possible  to  acquire  a  considerable 
vailing  foreign  languages.  The  Board  does  not  knowledge  of  matters  of  law  and  medicine,  as 
recognize  ignorance  of  this  Act,  or  of  the  law,  well  as  an  insight  into  the  lives  of  the  "  other 
because  everyone  has  the  opportunity  of  becoming  half;"  in  fact,  there  are  so  many  interesting 
acquainted  with  it.  Formerly,  when  injured,  phases,  pleasurable  and  otherwise,  connected  with 
employees  resorted  to  the  courts  of  law,  the  pro-  the  handling  of  cases  of  industrial  accident  and 
cess  was  very  long  and  expensive  and  as  they  us-  occupational  diseases  and  the  possibilities  of  their 
ually  employed  professional  interpreters  and  not  prevention,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  discuss 
always  the  best  lawyers,  they  many  times  agreed  them  at  large.  I  personally,  in  my  work  for  the 
to  a  settlement  of  their  cases  for  much  less  than  Board,  do  a  great  deal  of  interpreting  in  cases 
thev  should  have  received  under  a  fair  and  equi-  where  Italians  have  none  or  very  little  knowledge 
table  settlement.  The  Industrial  Accident  Board  of  English,  and  am  called  to  all  parts  of  the  State 
in  its  administration  of  the  compensation  act,  bends  to  interpret  at  hearings  and  conferences.  Many 
every  effort  to  bring  about  a  just  settlement  and  Italians  who  are  injured  in  the  course  of  employ- 
has  thus  secured  the  full  confidence  of  all  parties  ment  and  who  come  under  the  provisions  of  the 
concerned  in  these  cases,  and  the  least  intelligent  Act  have  no  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
workmen  have  shown  a  grateful  appreciation  of  the  and  cannot  make  their  cases  clear  without  the 
very  apparent  interest  of  the  Board  in  each  parti-  assistance  of  an  interpreter,  whom  the  State  now 
cular  case.     The  Supreme  Court  has  given  wide  provides  free  of  charge  to  them.     Such  hearings 
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and  conferences  have  so  increased  in  number  that 
within  the  last  three  years  the  Board  has  appointed 
interpreters  to  act  for  Italians,  Poles,  Lithuanians, 
Armenians,  Finns,  Swedes,  Portuguese,  and 
Spaniards.  Each  of  these  interpreters,  in  addi- 
tion, performs  regular  work  of  an  important  steno- 
graphic and  clerical  nature,  and  when  necessary 
translates  foreign  correspondence  and  legal  docu- 
ments relating  to  cases.  There  is  besides  the 
general  routine  work,  the  particular  interest  which 
each  case  holds  in  connection  with  the  causes  and 
effects  of  accidents  and  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the 
poor  victim. 

The  following  letter  sent  to  the  Board  by  an 
Armenian,  is  a  specimen  of  some  of  the  letters 
we  receive  : 

"  Dear  Sir  : 

"  The  November  eightbe  a  unfortune  day  forme,  when 
I  was  working  at  once  the  roel  to  jump  out  and  strike 
my  lefth  hand  a  forth  finger.  Your  Doctor  in  the  Cor- 
poration Hospital  they  cut  my  finger  of  irom  first  joint. 
So  I  lost  my  finger.  Consequently  I  sent  my  petition 
to  you  gentle  Mens  and  I  to  pray  would  you  please  do 
me  a  compensation  because  I  am  a  poor  and  child 
owner  man. 

"  Yours  very  respectively 

"K.  M." 

The  following  cases  are  cited  as  illustrations  of 
the  variety  of  problems  decided  by  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board  : 

An  employee  received  an  injury  to  his  right  eye, 
and  according  to  medical  testimony,  the  sight  of 
the  eye  will  probably  be  lost  completely.  The 
accident  happened  while  he  was  at  work  in  a  shed. 
He  was  struck  in  the  eye  by  a  piece  of  wood 
which  came  through  a  window.  It  had  been 
thrown  by  a  fellow-employee  at  some  cats  which 
were  making  a  "dreadful  racket,"  and  the  noise 
was  so  great  that  they  "  couldn't  hear  themselves 
talk,"  the  employee  himself  having  told  his  fellow- 
workman  to  "  chase  them  away."  According  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the  Committee  of  Arbi- 
tration was  compelled  to  find  that  the  "  throwing 
of  missiles  at  cats"  was  not  an  accident  arising 
out  of  or  in  the  course  of  employment,  and,  of 
course,  compensation  could  not  be  awarded. 

In  a  fatal  case,  two  employees  were  checkers, 
the  fatally  injured  employee  having  the  reputation 
of  being  a  quiet  and  peaceful  man  of  even  and 
steady  disposition,  and  his  assailant  being  known 
to  his  fellow-employees  and  the  superintendent  as 
a  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  to  intoxi- 
cation, and  when  intoxicated  being  quarrelsome 
and  dangerous  and  unsafe  to  be  permitted  to  work 
with  his  fellow-employees.  Not  being  satisfied 
with  the  way  in  which  the  employee  was  per- 
forming his  work,  the  assailant  began  to  quarrel 
with  him,  the  employee  only  defending  himself 
and  trying  to  get  away.      As  a  result  of  the  beat- 


ing  administered,   the    employee    died,   leaving    a 
widow  and  one  child. 

The  Board  found  that  the  injuries  to  the  em- 
ployee arose  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his  em- 
ployment, and  that  his  dependents  were  entitled 
to  compensation. 

In  another  case,  a  foreman  in  a  produce  gas 
plant  was  required,  in  connection  with  his  duties, 
to  see  that  the  furnaces  which  produced  the  gas 
were  properly  supplied  with  coal,  burning  evenly, 
at  the  right  color,  and  to  prevent  incandescent 
spots,  caused  by  a  forced  draught.  It  was  in  evi- 
dence that  a  man  in  the  performance  of  his  task 
was  obliged  every  few  minutes  to  keep  the  water- 
sealed  cover  of  one  of  these  holes  open  twenty 
minutes  to  look  at  the  fire.  The  ordinary  inside 
heat  of  the  furnace  was  15,000°  F.  The  heat 
coming  through  these  holes  burns  the  hair  and 
eyebrows.  In  addition  to  the  heat  and  the  result- 
ing glare,  certain  noxious  gases  escaped  when  the 
holes  were  opened,  such  as  carbon  monoxide,  car- 
bon dioxide,  carbon  sulphite,  and  other  impurities 
contained  in  anthracite  coal.  There  was  some 
medical  evidence  of  "tabes,"  but  this  was  with- 
drawn by  the  insurer  at  the  hearing  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  Arbitration,  the  medical  evidence  of  the 
two  specialists  called  —  one  for  the  employer  and 
the  other  for  the  employee  —  testifying  that  in 
their  opinion,  the  employee's  blindness  was  caused 
by  the  poisonous  gases,  and  was  not  due  to  other 
physical  causes. 

It  is  held  that  the  employee  received  an  injury 
arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his  employment, 
and  that  he  is  entitled  to  payment  on  account  of 
total  incapacity  for  work,  in  amount  $3,000,  and 
to  additional  payments  for  loss  of  vision,  in  amount 

$952. 

In  another  case  the  deceased  employee,  having 
remarried  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  left  a 
widow  and  four  children,  one  by  his  first  wife,  and 
an  "  agreement  in  regard  to  compensation  "  was 
filed  with  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  providing 
for  the  payment  of  half  of  his  average  weekly 
wages  to  the  widow.  Later,  a  guardian  who  had 
been  appointed  for  the  child  by  his  first  wife, 
raised  a  question  as  to  the  right  of  said  child 
to  a  share  of  the  weekly  compensation  under  the 
statute. 

The  Board  rules  that  the  widow,  living  with 
her  husband  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  surviving 
him,  is  entitled  to  the  compensation. 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  rules  that  there 
should  be  an  equal  division  between  the  widow 
and  the  daughter  of  an  earlier  marriage,  who  has 
no  surviving  parent. 

In  another  case,  the  deceased  employee  received 
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an  injury  in  the  course  of  and  arising  out  of  his 
employment  through  a  splash  of  molten  lead  into 
his  eye,  on  September  17,  1913.  He  was  treated 
at  a  hospital  until  October  13,  1 9 1 3,  when,  as 
was  found  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Board, 
"  while  insane,  as  a  result  of  his  injury,  he  threw 
himself  from  a  window  and  was  fatally  injured." 
The  Board  found  further  that  "  this  insanity  was 
brought  about  and  resulted  from  the  injury,"  and 
that,  while  the  evidence  was  very  close  upon  that 
point,  the  death  "  did  result  from  '  an  uncontrollable 
impulse  and  without  conscious  volition  to  produce 
death.'"  The  Arbitration  Committee,  whose 
findings  were  affirmed  and  adopted  by  the  In- 
dustrial Accident  Board,  put  it  this  way  : 

'*  We  find  and  decide  as  a  fact  that  the  accident 
injured  the  eye-sight  of  the  deceased,  caused  the 
loss  of  his  eye,  caused  a  nervous  and  mental  de- 
rangement, caused  insane  hallucinations,  and  caused 
him,  while  mentally  deranged,  in  a  state  of  in- 
sanity and  under  the  influence  of  hallucination,  by 
an  irresistible  impulse,  to  commit  suicide,  and  that 
the  accident  was  the  sole,  direct,  and  proximate 
cause  of  the  suicide." 

During  the   past   four   and   one-half  years,  this 


Board  has  supervised  the  speedy  payment  of  over 
$11,000,000  to  injured  employees  and  their  de- 
pendents. About  500,000  cases  of  injuries  to 
employees  have  been  reported  to  it.  The  thou- 
sands of  cases  handled  by  the  Board  have  been 
settled  at  an  average  administrative  cost  of  43 
cents  per  case.  Nearly  a  million  employees  in 
Massachusetts  are  now  under  the  provisions  of  the 
compensation  law.  The  Board  has  accomplished 
this  great  task  with  very  little  friction  with  in- 
surers, all  the  parties  concerned  striving  to  work 
together  to  accomplish  its  object  —  the  automatic 
furnishing  of  benefits  to  workmen  and  their  fam- 
ilies in  the  time  of  their  greatest  need. 

More  than  any  other  court  work,  the  humani- 
tarian side  is  foremost,  and  I  should  be  happy  to 
tell  of  some  of  my  personal  experiences  with  some 
of  these  unfortunates,  their  childlike  simplicity 
and  dependence,  and  the  little  cheer  and  comfort 
that  I  have  been  able  to  give  them  ;  and  how  I 
have  accompanied  them  to  physicians,  to  insurance 
offices,  and  to  the  ct  vapore  "  to  see  that,  after  having 
been  crippled  or  otherwise  disabled  in  the  course 
of  their  labors  here,  they  were  enabled  to  return 
to  their  mother-country — sunny  and  beloved  Italy. 


VOCATIONAL 


Vocations   for   High   School  Girls 

Laura   F.  Wentworth 

Practical  Arts  High  School 

Before  entering  any  vocation,  the  High  School 
girl  should  definitely  decide  to  do  the  following 
things : 

1.  Survey  the  field  open  to  a  girl  of  her  train- 
ing. 

2.  Measure  her  own  possibilities  against  the 
requirements  of  the  different  occupations. 

3.  Choose  a  lofty  ideal  and  determine  to  suc- 
ceed. 

4.  Throw  herself  into  her  work  heart  and 
soul. 

5.  Be  ready  to  change  her  vocation  if  not  sat- 
isfactory. 

6.  Be  determined  eventually  to  be  well  trained 
for  some  definite  piece  of  work. 

Let  me  discuss  in  detail  the  various  processes 
in  the  order  above  mentioned. 

In  the  first  place,  too  many  girls  stampede 
either  into  the  first  line  of  work  of  which  they 
hear,  or  else  they  go  into  some  shop'  where  they 
have  friends,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  fitted 


for  the  line  of  work.  This  is  of  course  entirely 
wrong.  The  only  satisfactory  thing  to  do  is  to 
carefully  survev  the  lines  of  work  to  which  they 
are  eligible.  This  may  he  done  by  reading  such 
books  as  : 

(1)  "  Profitable  Vocations  for  Girls,"  by  Eli 
Weaver. 

(2)  M  Vocations,  for  Girls,"  by  Laselle  and 
WTiley. 

And  then  following  up  the  lines  of  work  described 
by  definite  investigation  into  them  by  visits. 

The  second  step  for  the  girl  should  be  a  study 
of  her  own  possibilities  and  a  measuring  up  of 
these  capacities  against  the  requirements  of  the 
various  jobs. 

In  order  to  accomplish  anything  in  this  com- 
plex industrial  world,  the  young  worker  must 
choose  a  very  lofty  ideal,  and  must  constantly 
strive  for  it,  not  allowing  disappointment  to  dis- 
courage her.  Let  her  remember  that  u  where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way." 

Many  a  young  girl  takes  the  stand  in  going  to 
work  that  she  will  probably  be  married  so  soon 
that  it  really  is  not  worth  while  for  her  to  settle 
down  and  do  a  satisfactory  piece   of  work.      This 
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attitude  is  not  fair  to  the  employer  or  to  the  girl 
herself,  as  it  means  that  the  girl  will  not  do  a  good 
bit  of  work  for  which  she  is  being  paid,  and 
neither  will  she  be  happy  in  her  work.  In  order 
to  do  work  which  is  both  satisfactory  and  satisfy- 
ing, the  girl  must  throw  herself  into  it  heart  and 
soul. 

One  of  the  most  fatal  attitudes  for  a  young  girl 
to  take  when  she  begins  work  is  that  she  will 
remain  forever  in  the  establishment  where  she 
starts  in.  The  successful  girl  is  the  one  who  does 
as  well  as  possible  the  first  piece  of  work  under- 
taken, but  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  a  bigger 
opening  in  the  same  line,  or  possibly  in  something 
radically  different. 

If  the  young  girl  finds  that  the  line  of  work 
which  she  first  takes  up  is  not  that  which  she 
really  wants,  let  her  train  herself  outside  of  her 
regular  business  hours  for  some  better  kind  of 
position.  The  trained  woman  is  the  one  who 
succeeds  in  this  world.  At  this  point  the  young 
girl  might  get  much  help  and  inspiration  from 
u  Vocations  for  the  Trained  Woman,"  published 
by  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 
of  Boston. 

There  are  various  openings  for  the  high  school 
girls  of  Boston  in  clerical  work  of  all  sorts,  in 
telephone  operating,  in  dressmaking,  in  millinery, 
and  in  salesmanship.  This  will  provide  either 
opportunities  to  work  up  in  these  same  lines,  or 
else  they  will  be  the  means  of  earning  enough 
money  to  enable  the  girls  to  go  on  and  train  for 
more  highly  organized  work,  such  as  nursing  or 
teaching. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  I  have  been  trying 
to  point  out  that  the  thing  which  counts  in  this 
world  is  not  where  the  young  girl  starts,  but  where 
she  finally  arrives.  Let  her  choose  as  wisely  as 
possible  at  the  beginning,  then  gain  the  necessary 
preparation  for  a  Hefinite  position,  and  she  will  in 
the  course  of  time  be  a  trained  and  successful 
worker. 


North   End   Items 

Rebecca  G.  Heiman 

"  Baby  Week  " 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  vital  exhibitions 
ever  given  in  the  North  End  took  place  during 
the  week  of  April  14th.  The  Babv  Milk  and 
Hvsiene  of  the  North  End  Union,  The  District 
Nursing  Association,  Board  of  Health  Nurses, 
Hull  Street  Mission,  Associated  Charities,  North 
Bennet  St.  Industrial  School,  Children's  House, 
Social  Service  House,  and  Civic  Service  House  were 


the  organizations  which  undertook  to  enlighten  the 
Italian,  Polish,  and  Jewish  mothers  of  the  North 
End  as  to  the  care  of  babies,  according  to  the 
most  modern  methods. 

Gordon's  Olvmpia  Theatre  gave  a  free  Liogram 
of  Health  pictures  on  Saturday  morning  April 
14  —  "  Baby  Sabbath"  —  for  the  children  of  the 
North  and  West  Ends.  Dr.  Micheie  Nigro  and 
Dr.  Carl  Percy  spoke  at  a  mass  meeting  at  theN. 
B.  S.  I.  School  on  Sunday  April  15  — "  Babv 
Sunday."  Music  was  renderd  by  Mrs.  Meyer 
Bloomheld  and  the  Salandri  Ouartette. 

During  the  week  Dr.  Agnes  Vitor,  Dr.  Ray- 
mond P.  Bonnelli,  and  Dr.  Harry  Finkelstein  gave 
talks,  in  Italian,  on  the  "  babv,"  Dr.  Holsey  of  the 
Forsvth  Dental  School  spoke  on  the  care  of  the 
teeth.  Mr.  Jordan  of  the  Health  Department 
gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  how  to  feed,  bathe,  and 
clothe  the  babv. 

There  were  practical  demonstrations  on  life-size 
dolls  —  showing  the  way  a  baby  should  sleep,  and 
eat,  and  dress.  The  exhibition  was  very  well  at- 
tended which  means  that  the  North  End  mothers 
are  ready  and  eager  to  improve  their  methods  in 
bringing  up  children. 


"  Caliban   by   the  Yellow   Sands,"   is  a   Cum- 

J  * 

munitv  Masque,  written  by  Percy  Mackaye.  "  It 
is  a  great  outdoor  drama,  a  play  in  which  hundreds 
of  people  are  actors  at  one  time,  a  spectacle  of  ten 
lands  and  twenty  centuries.  To  produce  this  play 
five  thousand  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  from 
all  sections  and  all  social  groups  of  Greater 
Boston  will  meet  together  around  the  huge  "  Cali- 
ban "  stage  next  June   "  Caliban  "  will 

make  a  united  Boston.  It  was  the  realization  of 
M  Caliban's  "  power  to  arouse  the  community  spirit 
which  led  to  the  choice  of  this  great  play  as  a 
means  of  helping  Greater  Boston  to  become  abet- 
ter and  a  happier  citv.  In  this  spectacle  everyone 
will  have  a  part.  If  his  talent  is  acting,  dancing 
singing,  organization,  clerical  work, — whatever  it, 
is  — "  Caliban  "  has  a  place  for  him.  All  nations, 
all  peoples,  every  civic  and  social  interest  will  be 
represented  in  this  great  Community  Masque  .  .  . 
Only  as  a  united  community  can  the  people  of  this 
widely  extended  city  of  Boston  truly  serve  the  state 
and  the  nation  in  whatever  task  it  undertakes. 

The  proceeds  of  "  Caliban  "  will  go  to  the  Red 
Cross.      June  12-22,  is  the  date. 


Notice 


Owing  to  lack  of  space  in  this  month's  paper 
the  "  Little  Operetta  of  Puss  in  Bocts,"  will  be 
concluded  in  the  June  number. 
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Interesting  Things  in  the  May   Magazines 


Atlantic  Monthly  :  "From  the  land  of  the  liv- 
ing death." 

Boy's  Life:  "The  letters  of  a  Boy  Scout  in 
war  time." 

Catholic  World  :  "  Some  war  impressions  of  a 
chaplain." 

Delineator  :  "  Betty  iMarchand  :  The  real  story 
of  a  real  girl." 

Good  Housekeeping:  "  The  Confession."  A 
new  storv  by  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart. 

Harper's  Monthly  :   "  Immigrant's  luck." 


Information  :    "  Current    events    alphabeticallv 
arranged." 

Ladies'  Home  Journal  :   "  How   four  girls   dis- 
covered   Maine." 

National  Geographic  :   "  Russia's  democrats." 
Popular    Mechanics :    "  Beginnings    of    recon- 
struction in  France." 

The  Rosary  :   "  The  woman  who  ran  away." 
Scribner's  :   "  Our  future  immigration  policv." 
St.     Nicholas  :     "  Marie     Sklodowska     Curie  : 
"  The  heroine  of  radium." 
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PIANOS 
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Paul  Revere  Pottery 
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Joseph  Goodnow  &Co.  Inc. 
Lumber 

294  Causeway  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  Richmond  1096 

J.  B.  HUNTER,  CO 

HARDWARE 
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Office  Tel.  Cam.  3239 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
LIME  &  CEMENT  CO. 

Dealers  In 

MASONS'  AND   PLASTERERS'  SUPPLIES 

Concrete  Re-enforcing  and  Waterproofing  Specialties 
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Commonwealth  &  Harvard  Aves.,  Allston 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR   BROOKLINE   AND    ALLSTON    REAL   ESTATE 

We  have  the  exclusive  sale  of  many  Brookline  and  Allston  estates  that  cannot  be  shown  by  any  other  broker. 
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Americans  All 

Fanny*  Goldstein 

We  have  been  asked  to  say  something  on  the 
attitude  of  our  foreign  parents  towards  the  present 
war  situation  and  the  Draft  Bill.  It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  try  to  convey  wholly  uninfluenced  to 
our  readers  fired  with  enthusiasm  and  patriotism 
for  the  national  honor,  their  point  of  view.  The 
philosophy  and  experience  contained  in  their  epi- 
grammatic idioms  are  non-translatable.  To  really 
grasp  and  appreciate  their  standpoint  one  has  to 
have  racial  sympathy  and  comparative  insight;  — 
for  although  they  appear  to  be  doing  little  in  the 
present  crisis,  they  are  far  from  being  cowards,  as 
sacrifice  and  suffering  have  long  ceased  to  be  a 
novelty  to  them. 

To  begin  with  they  hate  this  war.  The  whole 
war  situation  to  them  is  incomprehensible.  The 
murder  at  Sarajevo,  Austria's  curt  ultimatum, 
Germany's  long  preparedness  with  hatred  and 
malice  aforethought  meant  nothing  to  them. 
"With  such  troubles"  they  will  tell  you  "let 
the  diplomats  struggle."  The  mobilization  of 
Russia,    the   ruthless   spoliation   of  Belgium,  and 


u  War  Brides  "  in  the"  Movies,"  brought  the  thing 
home  to  them. 

Then  scientific  warfare  with  its  ceaseless  slaugh- 
ter of  the  innocent  appalled  them  ;  the  subsequent 
European  suffering  stunned  them  also;  our  own 
present  situation  means  them  too;  while  the 
thought  of  the  future  haunts  us  all, —  for  all  —  all 
reasonable  people  hate  this  war  even  though  ne- 
cessity demands  action,  the  heart  faith,  and  the 
spirit  prayer. 

All  war  is  terrible.  It  is  too  abstract  to  say  in 
the  face  of  it  "  What  is  the  death  of  the  body  to 
honor  and  the  freedom  of  a  man's  soul  ?  "  Can 
a  slaughtered  man's  soul  really  soar  when  it  is 
chained  to  the  earth  with  memories  of  sorrow  and 
suffering  and  the  broken  heart  of  his  mother? 
Does  "  Somewhere  in  prance  "  mean  very  much 
to  the  average  person  who  does  not  know  the  map 
of  Europe  ?  And  yet  to  that  "  Somewhere  in 
France  "  our  parents  too  must  soon  heroically  and 
dumbly  contribute  their  quota  of  young  manhood  ! 

Preparedness  ?  What  shall  they  do  about  Pre- 
paredness who  even  in  the  time  of  the  country's 
prosperity  live  from  hand  to  mouth  by  the  veritable 
sweat  of  their  brow  ?  What  shall  such  as  these 
prepare  for, — and  on  what  ?  Economize  ?  How, 
— when    every  day    spells   an  essay  on  economy  ? 

The  wealthy  can  well  afford  to  give  up  luxuries 
and  needless  extravagances,  but  when  the  poor 
must  and  are  deprived  of  necessities  it  is  a  differ- 
ent story.  The  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  the  national 
welfare  is  truly  greater,  and  honor  and  duty  and 
patriotism  of  the  highest  type  are  dearly  paid  for. 

How  much  since  August  1914  has  left  this 
country  as  voluntary  contributions  for  foreign 
relief  from  the  masses,  and  which  represented 
such  self-denial  as  no  millionaire  can  experience 
in  signing  away  a  million, — is  only  written  in  the 
book  of  deeds. 

As  the  war  progressed  abroad  and  the  "  High 
Cost  of  Living  "  increased  here  in  leaps  and 
bounds  due  to  the  unpatriotic  and  almost  traitor- 
like actions  of  those  who  cornered  the  markets 
for  personal  aggrandizement,  whilst  they  prattled 
of  "  Preparedness  "  and  called  themselves  Ameri- 
cans, the  workmen,  although  their  salaries  did  not 
increase  proportionately,  submissively  paid  the 
price  and  accustomed  themselves  to  gradually  do 
with  less. 

They  did  not  talk  "  Preparedness,"  nor  indulge 
in  khaki,  nor  knit  mufflers,  nor  take  "First  Aid 
Courses,"  nor  preach  conservation,  because  their 
regular  daily  life  was  already  too  crowded  with 
actualities  to  leave  room  for  fads. 
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In  the  meantime  their  slow  minds  were  groping  Ruthless   warfare    is    to    have    its   pick  of   the 

to   understand   the   world   situation   and   to   adjust  flower  of  the  Nation's  manhood.    The  young,  the 

themselves   in   these   critical    and    shifting    times,  able-bodied,  the  promising  ones  only, — these  will 

Atoms  only, —  but   praying  and  hoping  that  God  go,  and    leave   in    their   wake — the    old,  and    the 

in  His  mercy   would   soon   strike  "  Dem  Kaiser"  blind,  and    the  helpless!      And  the  world  calls  this 

and  end  this  horrible  destruction, —  but  at  the  same  Glory, — the  Nation  Patriotism, — man   Honor, — but 

tim;:  doing  their  uninteresting,  nerve-racking  little  parents — they  call  it  "  Darkness  " — and  in   sorrow 

jobs  at  hand  steadily,  faithfully,  undramatically.  they  live — and — hope. 

The  war  —  "  the  war  in  Europe  "  —  they  hoped  Duty  no  longer  whispers  low  "  thou  must."      It 

and  hoped,  and  hoped  would  come  to  an  end  soon,  is  daily  enblazoned  before  us  in  ghastly  letters, — 

and  America  would  act  as  peacemaker.      Was  not  yet  all  —  all  are  ready   to  do  their  bit, —  and  fear 

that  America's  glorious  mission  to  make  peace  and  — fear  must  die,  whilst   hope  and  service  create 

help  the  needy  ?  only  victory. 

When  instead  of  this   Congress  on  April  2  de-  Our  parents  did  not  want  war.      They  hate  the 

clared   America   to   be    in    a  state  of  war  and  the  war.      They  do  not  want  their  sons  to  go  as  food 

Draft    Bill    came   under   discussion,    fear    gripped  for  shot  and   shell — the  toll  of  a  Nation's  honor  ! 

their  already  weary  spirits.  They  cannot  even  understand  why  we  are   in   the 

Bloody  memories  of  forced  conscription,  tales  of  war.      But — now  that  America    is  at  war   and  the 

the  brutality  of  the  Czar's  officials,  and  the  suffer-  men   must  go,  they  too  stand   ready  to   serve  and 

ing  of  their  kinsmen   in  service  is  burnt  into  their  send  their  sons  on  call  in  the  same  spirit  of  obedi- 

very  souls.      Military  training   to  them    is  a  night-  ence  and   faith  which   led  Abraham   to  offer  Isaac 

mare.      They  seek  no  martial  glory.      The  fashion  on  the  altar  of  God. 

for  military  service  and  their  enthusiasm  for  it  was  And  because  of  this  spirit  America  shall  not 
killed  long,  Jong  ago.  The  horror  of  conscription  find  her  hidden  servants  wanting  ;  because, —  like 
alone  brought  myriads  of  immigrants  to  America,  all  true  Americans  they  love  this  land  which  ty pi- 
No  suffering  nor  sacrifice  was  too  great  in  order  fies  liberty  and  opportunity,  and  are  in  gratitude 
to  exempt  their  children  from  such  service,  because  bound  to  the  country  which  has  for  so  long  been  a 
they   are  rather    a   peace  loving  and    law   abiding  haven  to  the  weary  wanderer. 

people  who  prefer  a  spiritual  victory  to   a   bloody  In  such  a  crisis  there  are  no  "  Old  Americans" 

conquest  with  the  sword.  nor  "New   Americans"  —  only    Americans — all 

Now  America  too  calls  their  sons  !  for  the  Right,  World  Democracy,  and  Peace. 


THE    NORTH   END 

For  a  Playhouse  in  War-time  ^fy™*  <°  f  nk  still  more  quickly ;  how  to 

J  make  plans,  if  they  have  been  chosen  leaders,  now 
Alice  O.  Davis  to  carry  out  these  plans,  if  they  belong  to  the  rank 
In  these  days  the  obvious  thing  to  do  is  to  en-  and  file ;  how  to  "  do  their  bit  "  without  question, 
list  —  if  one  can  —  or  to  dig  potatoes  —  if  one  as  a  part  of  the  big  thing  they  are  pulling  toward, 
can't.  But  in  spite  of  this  the  greater  part  of  the  There  are  few  forms  of  play,  or  of  work,  which 
people  must  go  on  with  their  work  and  their  play,  teach  these  lessons  so  well  as  the  staging  of  a  good 
even  if  the  play  comes  in  homoeopathic  doses.  P^y.  Once  a  coach  is  chosen,  her  word  is  obeyed 
The  question  is  "  What  sort  of  play  is  worth  as  absolutely  as  that  of  any  general ;  and  the  play 
keeping  at  all  ?  "  Clearly,  our  spare  time  is  of  is  only  successful  if  every  person  from  the  butler 
much  more  importance  than  it  was  before,  and  who  proclaims  "  Miloid,  the  carriage  waits,"  to 
mere  aimless  "amusement  "  will  fall  into  the  dis-  the  heav7  villain,  forgets  himself  and  pulls  toward 
card  for  all  except  chronic  "slackers."  The  the  single  result.  Obedience,  quick  thinking, 
only  forms  of  play  which  can  really  meet  the  quick  action,  unselfishness  are  the  invariable  by- 
test  of  the  times  are  those  which  give  definite  products  of  a  good  production.  And  this  is  only 
training  in  the  virtues  which  the  war,  like  any  the  beginning  of  the  possibilities  for  training  and 
other  great  crisis,  teaches  us  to  value.  The  soldiers  development  which  exist  in  the  least  serious  group 
in  the  trenches  and  the  women  who  work  at  home  of  players. 
are  learning  how  to  obey  instinctively,  how  to  act  The  war,  too,  apart  from  its  demands  upon  our 
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strength  and  courage,  has  brought  home  to  us  the 
need  of  a  better  organization  of  democracy.  De- 
mocracy must  be  made  something  more  then  a 
mere  word  or  even  a  feeling,  if  we  are  to  fight  for 
it  and  keep  it.  We  must  learn  how  to  obey  the 
leaders  of  our  own  choice  ;  how  to  lead  if  we  are 
chosen.  Here,  again,  the  theatre  has  much  to  offer. 
It  is  already  organized  on  the  basis  of  ability,  with 
a  fair  try-out  for  every  comer,  and  it  trains  its 
heroes  and  its  mobs,  its  property-men  and  its  stage- 
managers  to  put  their  best  work  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. It  teaches  a  democracy  which  means,  notthat 
every  one  can  play  the  "lead,"  but  that  every  part 
has  a  value  of  its  own,  and  that  a  member  of  the 
"  mob  without  "  well  done  is  better  than  a  poor 
heroine. 

Each  group  of  players  has  in  it  the  germ  of 
"a  working  democracy"  ;  but  the  most  successful 
groups  have  been  those  which  are  organized  on  a 
"  neighborhood  "  basis,  where  the  people  of  a 
neighborhood  furnish  the  audience,  the  actors,  and 
the  staging  the  play.  The  Neighborhood  play- 
house on  the   lower  East   Side  of  New  York   is  a 


good  example  of  this  type  of  organization.  At 
present  it  has  a  theatre  building  of  its  own  on 
Grand  Street.  But  it  began  some  years  ago  with 
small  plays  given  at  the  Henry  Street  Settlement 
by  groups  of  young  people.  It  has  undergone 
gradual  development,  tried  bigger  and  bigger  plays, 
until  it  was  really  prepared  to  take  over  the  running 
of  a  theatre.  In  just  the  same  way,  I  feel  that  the 
Library  Clubhouse  Groups  would  do  well  to  or- 
ganize their  various  acting  groups  and  work  slowly 
toward  a  Neighborhood  Playhouse  of  their  own  in 
the  North  End.  A  group  of  outside  people  inter- 
ested in  staging  and  coaching  plays  could,  I  think, 
be  worked  up  to  take  over  much  of  the  routine  of 
such  an  organization,  and  there  is  talent  enough 
in  the  various  groups  to  put  on  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  plays.  I  urge  that  this  undertaking  be 
started,  not  in  competition  with  the  war  work 
which  must  be  carried  on,  but  as  a  piece  of  or- 
ganized democracy,  which,  if  successful,  will 
contribute  its  bit  to  the  thing  for  which  we  are 
fighting. 


EDUCATIONAL 


What  Keeps  the  Long  Service 
Grade  Teacher  Alive 

Mary  McSkimmon 

Our  graded  schools  all  over  the  land  have  tens 
of  thousands  of  teachers  grown  gray  in  the  service. 
These  women  have  taught  sometimes  in  the  same 
grade  for  a  generation.  Promotion  has  passed 
them  by.  No  special  increase  of  salary  has  ever 
come  to  them.  Their  names  are  unknown  beyond 
their  own  tiny  circle.  To  a  casual  observer  they 
look  as  if  they  were  plodding  along  without  ambi- 
tion. One  young  friend  of  mine  wonders  if  they 
are  not  stranded  on  life's  shore  with  powers 
atrophied. 

In  contrast,  see  the  opportunities  offered  to 
young  women  in  business.  A  few  months  in  one 
department,  the  mastery  of  conditions,  promotion 
to  the  head  of  a  department,  perhaps  growth  from 
travel,  always  the  quickening  of  her  powers  by 
the  attrition  of  rubbing  her  intelligence  against 
the  greater  ones  of  her  superiors.  So  it  hap- 
pens in  the  life  of  the  office  girl,  who  may  become 
second  only  in  breadth  of  grasp  to  the  president  of 
the  company,  and  is  often  that  potentate's  right 
hand.  So  in  research  work,  where  any  day  may 
reveal  a  discovery  that  will  redound  to  her  undying 
honor,  and  make  a  living  name  of  herself. 


Now  contrast  the  teacher's  position.  How 
straight  and  narrow  are  the  limitations  of  her  one 
grade.  The  high  school  and  college  teachers  have 
the  inspiration  of  the  noble  literature  they  teach. 
They  have  the  mental  joy  of  gripping  new  prob- 
lems in  science,  in  economics,  etc.  The  field  is 
ever  widening,  both  material  and  method  call  for 
every  ounce  of  their  powers. 

But  the  grade  teacher  has  little  hope  of  promo- 
tion to  a  larger  field.  If  promotion  comes  it  is  to 
an  administrative  position  where  she  must  often 
sacrifice  her  life  work  of  teaching  to  the  attention 
of  training  a  machine.  You  shrink  from  a  life  of 
such  monotony  ?      Look  closer. 

Every  good  seed  that  will  enrich  and  ennoble 
life  must  be  planted  early  !  The  world's  tares  are 
sown  in  every  empty  field  and  they  never  wait  for 
a  more  convenient  season.  Your  grade  teacher 
knows  her  opportunity,  and  rejoices  that  she  may 
plant  this  plot  with  seed  that  promises  a  harvest  of 
one  hundred  fold. 

Then  every  little  human  being  is  an  entirely 
new  problem  in  himself.  Get  close  enough  to 
him  and  you  will  see  that  he  is  no  mere  epitome  of 
his  father,  or  brother,  or  any  being  who  ever 
lived.  He  is  new  and  he  reacts  upon  the  world 
in  a  new  way  at  every  turn.  This  same  grade 
teacher    must    help    the    child   to   see   the  world 
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steadily  and  see  it  whole,  and   that  is  life's  job  to  now  in  the  primary  schools.     These  children  are 

accomplish   for  one   child.      She  has   to  do   it   for  the  only  hope   of  the  world.     Spare  your  pity  for 

forty-two    at    a    time.      He  must    have  a   healthy  the  grade  teacher.     The  high  places  of  earth  where 

bodv,  clean,  strong,  whole  teeth,  with  eyes  and  ears  wealth  rules  are  not  hers,  but  she  craves  them  not. 

free  from  distortion  that  report  to  the  soul  within  The  truncheon  of  command  will   not   be  wielded 

the   world    as   it    truly   is   without.      The    teacher  by  her  hand,  but  in  her  heart  dwells  not  lust   for 

can  do  more  than  any  other  one   human   being   to  that  kind  of  power.      She  is  learning  that  the  great, 

accomplish  this.  '    enduring   qualities   of   noble  character  in  her  chil- 

Although  the   multiplication  table   and   spelling  dren   are  to   be   her  reward.      Her   motto,  in   the 

book  remain   unchanged,  the   problems   of  life  are  words    of  the    saintly  James   Martineau,  is  "  To 

new  and  strange.      This  wisdom  of  the  past,  hoary  teach    children    what   to   love    and   what    to   hate, 

with  the  centuries,  has  failed  to  solve  the  simplest  whom  to  honor  and  whom  to  despise." 

of  these  —  how  to   live  and   let   live.      In   a  land  With  the  salvation  of  civilization  depending  on 

flowing  with   milk   and   honey,  how  to   keep  chil-  the  kind  of  work  the  grade  teacher  can  do,  dream 

dren    from   hunger.      It   is  to  the  solving  of  these  not,  oh  measuring  soul,  that  she  stays  in   her  little 

problems  that  the  grade  teacher  dedicates   her  life  vineyard  because  her  powers  of  brain  and  soul  are 

through   the   vicarious   service   of   the   generation  atrophied.      These  vines  have  tender  grapes. 


VOCATIONAL 


A  Glimpse    intO  the    Profession     Of  it  into  a  chain  of  circumstances  leading  to  justice, 

is  the  tremendous  task  of  the  lawyer. 

LclW  The  terms  lawyer,  attorney,  and  advocate  are 

c  T  loosely   used  as  having  the  same  meaning.      The 

Sophie  Lager  .  /.        .  b ..  6,.    . 

profession,  however,  well  recognizes  two  distinct 

Most  people  care  little  nor  are    they  interested  branches  —  court    procedure  and    office    practice. 

in   the  dry  rules  of  law  or  the    forms    of  practice  Consequently    the    term  "advocate"  is  used   by 

and    procedure    in   our   courts,  but    everybody    is  men  in  the  profession  to  designate  one  engaged  in 

interested  in  the  drama  of  a  great   trial  where  the  the  trial  of  cases  in  court  and  whose  special   busi- 

life,  liberty,  reputation,  or  property   of  a    human  ness  is  to  deal  with  facts,  to  elicit  them   from   the 

being  is  at  stake.  witnesses  and  present  them  to  the  judge  and  jury. 

Our  leading  newspapers  publish  detailed  accounts  The   less  arduous  duties  of  the  office  practitioner 

of  not  only  controversies  that  reach  our  courts  but  or  office   lawyer   or  attorney    as    he   may   well  be 

accounts  of  every  occurrence  of  general    interest  called,  whose  tedious  attention   to  detail,   patient 

long  before  such  matters  reach  the  stage  of  litigation,  study   of  the  law  books    and   laborious    plodding 

Many  controversies  and  disputed  questions  of  fact  over  papers  and  accounts,  finds  him  with  a  peison- 

that  daily  demand  the  attention  of  the  newspapers  ality   comparatively   unlike   that  of   the  advocate, 

perhaps   never  reach  our  courts   and  the   reading  We  cannot  compare  the  rapid   thought,  clear  and 

public,  like  a  jury,  weighs  each  step  of  the  evidence  quick  comprehension  and  prompt  decision  requited 

and   render  their  own    verdict  upon   the  truth   or  of  the  advocate  with  the  slow  and  placid  judgment 

falsity  of  any  question.  and   plodding  methods   of  the  office  lawyer,  who 

In  our  private  life,  in  business  and  even  at  the  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  books  and  papers, 
club,  we  are  constantly  confronted  with  the  prob-  However  obvious  the  fact  that  the  two  are  op- 
lem  of  determining  the  right  and  wrong  of  any  posites  in  their  legal  tastes,  the  young  man  to-day 
dispute  or  question  and  it  is  this  difficult  problem  when  first  the  portals  of  this  great  absorbing  field 
that  lawyers  battle  with  in  open  court  or  in  the  are  thrown  open  to  him,  first  perhaps  to  gam  ex- 
confine  of  their  offices.  Getting  at  the  truth  of  any  perience  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  pinch  of 
dispute,  when  it  lies  hidden  beneath  human  motives  necessity  to  earn  a  livelihood,  invites  any  and  all 
and  enmities  and  when  met  with  conflicting  and  trade  that  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  profession, 
perplexing  evidence  and  facts,  requires  such  The  variety  of  work  affords  him  a  wide  experience 
ingenious  methods  as  only  the  skillful  advocate  and  unsparing  knowledge  of  matters  and  often 
can  accomplish,  and  herein  rests  the  duty  of  the  develops  such  natural  endowments  and  qualities 
successful  lawyer.  as  go  to  make  up  a  good  trial  lawyer. 

To  remove  from  what  appears  to  be  a  mass   of  Both    advocate   and  office  practitioner,  besides 

inconsistent  and  inexplicable  evidence  buried   be-  being  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  law  in  order 

neath  hostile  prejudices,  and  to  successfully  weave  to  be   successful,  must    be   well   equipped   for  his 
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work  by  education,  general  knowledge,  and  keen  The  witnesses  become  confused  when  cross- 
insight  of  human  nature.  This  is  particularly  true  examined,  and  tell  a  different  story  on  the  witness 
of  the  advocate  whose  duties  require  a  great  intel-  stand,  new  facts  appear  from  the  testimony  of 
ligence  and  broad  knowledge  of  men  and  things  witnesses  on  the  other  side,  and  the  whole  case 
since  his  attention  is  turned  to  work  of  all  variety,  takes  on  an  entirely  different  aspect.  The  advo- 
To-day,  he  may  be  called  upon  to  try  a  damage  cate  with  training  and  skill  quickly  perceives  these 
suit  against  a  railroad  companv,  to-morrow,  to  changes  and  knows  just  how  to  meet  the  situation, 
defend  a  client  in  some  commercial  case  involv-  He  has  no  time  to  ponder  over  a  thought  or  stop 
i tig  knowledge  of  manufacturing  or  perhaps  some  to  devise  a  line  of  defense.  He  must  understand 
intricate  questions  of  bookkeeping,  one  hour,  to  and  grasp  each  phase  that  is  brought  out  as  fast 
defend  a  man  for  some  criminal  offense  and  the  as  speech  can  convey  it,  for  when  we  consider 
next  a  homicide  case  involving  a  knowledge  of  that  any  little  turn  in  the  evidence  may  make  for 
phvsiologv  and  medicine.  victory  or  defeat,  we  can  fully  appreciate  the 
The  law  profession  more  than  any  other  calling  power  of  the  advocate  to  meet  such  a  situation, 
requiresparticular  mentaland  physical  endowments.  The  ability  to  meet  every  emergency  that  arises 
The  successful  advocate  must  have  a  strong  men-  comes  to  the  advocate  after  long  practice  and  ex- 
talitv,  quick  perception,  sound  judgment,  good  for-  perience. 

sight  and  above  all  fluency  of  speech  and  eloquence  It  is  sometimes  said  that  strict  justice  is  not 
to  persuade  and  convince,  and  further,  he  must  always  obtained  in  the  court  room,  that  partiality 
have  the  physical  attributes  that  can  withstand  the  is  shown  counsel  or  clients  on  account  of  either 
shocks  and  surprises  caused  by  unexpected  testi-  religious,  social  or  political  influences.  This  is  a 
monv  from  his  own  or  adversary's  witnesses.  common  error  made  on  the  part  of  those  unfa- 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  strain  miliar  with  court  procedure,  for  to  the  experienced 
of  court  work.  Spectators  at  a  trial  who  watch  habitue  of  the  court  room,  a  verdict  either  by  a 
the  advocate  with  seeming  ease,  skillfully  drawing  judge  or  jury  is  usually  fair  and  in  accordance  with 
the  truth  out  of  witnesses,  arguing  with  the  court,  the  law  and  the  evidence,  and  only  in  rare  cases 
making  speeches  to  the  jury,  all  without  apparent  does  the  jury  or  judge  err,  and  then  only  when 
effort  or  labor,  can  hardly  realize  the  long  hours  they  are  personally  charmed  or  swaved  by  the 
spent  over  law  books.  Let  us  then  observe  the  magnetism  of  the  attorney  to  whose  side  they 
advocate  in  open  court.  He  enters  the  court  room  lean.  The  frailty  of  human  nature  is  such  that 
with  facts  and  law  bearing  on  the  particular  case  it  frequently  happens  that  the  personal  magnetism 
well  fixed  in  his  mind  ;  has  examined  his  witnesses,  and  oratory  of  a  lawyer  may  sway  the  hearts  and 
perhaps  taken  their  own  written  affidavits,  as  has  minds  of  the  jurors  to  render  an  unjust  verdict, 
been  found  to  be  wise,  and  so  stands  before  the  In  closing  I  want  to  say  that  the  legal  profes- 
court  and  jurv  well  prepared,  as  one  might  sup-  sion  not  only  serves  its  clients  as  individuals  but 
pose.  The  case,  however,  does  not  proceed  along  society  as  a  whole  through  the  masterful  and  force- 
the   same    lines   as   had   been   originally  expected.  ful  power  of  its  leadership. 


THE    LIBRARY 


The  Value  Of  St0rV-tellin2"  respond  to   dollars  and  cents  which   in  the  end  is 

equivalent  to  either  utility  or  pleasure.      When  we 

Fanny   Goldstein  therefore  come  to   weighing  intrinsic  things  like 

It  is  never  easy  to  define  the  exact  value  of  any  story-telling,  or   music,  or  dancing,  we  are  at  sea, 

given  thing,  and  especially  is  it  difficult  to   define  for  such  intrinsic  arts  demand  to  be  measured  by 

the  value  of  a  custom  that  is   so   old  and  close  to  other  standards,  and  only  the  human   heart  and  its 

men's  hearts  as  story-telling.  emotions  can  justlv  be  the   balance   scales.      The 

w  Value,"    we  are    told,  M  is  a  term  expressing  custom   of  story-telling  is   so  old  and  its  value  is 

the  relation  of  exchange   between   commodities,"  so  intrinsic,  that  even   its  origin  has   melted   into 

and  we  are  alwavs  prone  to   use    the   term    in    its  the  historv  of  the  ages,  and  its  only  memories  are 

economic  sense;   for  then  the  value  of  a  commod-  the  jovs  of  man's  living. 

itv  simply  means  "  its  power  of  commanding  other  The  historv  of  story-telling  is  without  date.      In 

things   in   exchange."      The   modern    standard   of  the  beginning  of  the  world  man  was  a   very  little 

values  is  thus  a   monetary  one,  and    it    is    difficult  thing  in  the  face  of  a  big  universe,  until   at   last 

at  all  times  to  conceive  a  value  that  does   not  cor-  the  spoken  story  began  to  interpret  and  to  reveal 
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to  him  by  means  of  outline  and  comparison  a  pur-  life  and  vigor  than  the   printed   page,  story-tellers 

pose  in  all  and  a  united  Triple  Alliance  of  Heaven,  rank  as  the  first  teachers,  and  stories,  even  to-day, 

Earth,  and  Man.      Story-telling  has  outlived  many  are  still  the  oldest  form  of  transmitted  culture, 

forms  and  customs.      It  was  a  developed   art  long  Air.  St.  John^  in  his   book   on    u  Story-telling," 

before  music,  dancing  and  acting  were  introduced  says  :    "  Long    before    teachers,   or    text-books,  or 

as   a  means  of  entertaining  man,  for   when  all    is  libraries  appeared,  instruction  was  given  in  a  story 

told,  the  great  underlying  purpose  of  all  art  is  to  form  to  children  who  gathered  about   the  mother's 

give  joy  to  the  world.  knee;   and  modern  mothers  too,  not  knowing  whv 

Although  the  delightful,  old-fashioned,  rambling  they  do  it,  use  the  same   magic   to   gain   the   same 

practice  of  story-telling  will  always  find  a  welcome  ends."      Partridge,  in  "Story-telling  in  Home  and 

in    the    hearts    of  men,   the    modern    professional  School,"  says  :   "  Stor\ -telling  ought  to  be  legarded 

story-teller  differs  from  the  old,  because  specializ-  as  one  of  the  most  natural  and    necessary  tasks  of 

ing  is  a  peculiar  phase  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  the  parent.     One  might  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 

This  ancient  form  of  recreation  is  therefore  to-day  parent  who   does   not   know  how   to   brii.g   to   the 

being    perfected  through   specialization.      Amuse-  child  the  lessons  of  the  race  through   the   story   is 

ment  alone  does  not  suffice  ;   a  definite  construe-  not  completely  a  parent." 

tive    policy  must    now    be    observed,    and    definite  The   telling  of    noble   stories,  that   is   the   best 

results  should  follow  from  the  telling.  which  the  world   has   to   offer,  is  one   of  the  most 

It  is  always  the  results  of  any  movement  which  effective    methods    of    furnishing  childhood    with 

determine  its  value.      A  function  like  story-telling,  literary  materials.      We    may  emphasize   the  liter- 

it  appears,  must  answer  three  very  important  tests,  ary  because  all  well   informed  people  are  expected 

viz:  recreational,  educational,  and  ethical.      These  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  world's  general  devel- 

results   seem    a   fair   and   true   test  upon  which  to  opment  and   activities,  and   the  literary  field  is   so 

base  an  analysis  of  values,  and  the  story  hour  for-  vast  and  varied  that  with   its  open   doors  it  makes 

tunately  is  wholly  justified  by  this  trio.  a    knowledge   of  all  other  things   possible.      Later 

I  personally  deem  the  artistic  or  recreational  years  afford  a  very  small  margin  of  time,  there- 
motive  in  this  field  of  prime  importance,  because  fore,  the  story  as  an  aid  in  the  memorization  of 
anything  which  contributes  to  the  joy  of  living  is  the  best  literature  in  childhood  is  apparent, 
in  itself  both  an  educational  and  an  ethical  asset,  The  educational  value  of  constructive  story- 
for  "  art  when  all  is  said  and  done  is  a  suggestion  telling  is  indisputable,  and  the  present  day  story 
which  refuses  to  be  explained."  Or  in  other  hour  has  tremendous  possibilities.  The  story  then 
words,  the  emotions  respond  to  an  appeal  before  commences  with  the  mother  in  the  nursery  as  a 
the  intellect,  and  plav  pure  and  wholesome  is  an  preparation  for  the  school.  The  kindergarten 
invaluable  stimulant  for  later  reflection.  takes  it  up  in  a  spirit  of  plav.      The   higher  grade 

The   story  hour    for   children    should  primarily  schools  develop  it  in  teaching  the  arts  and  sciences  ; 

be   only    one    of    the   many   so-called   features   of  but,    it   is  finally  left   to  the   library  to   refine  and 

"  normal    recreation     for    the    young."      In    this  supplement  all  these  teachings,  for  here  is  the  true 

manner   we   counteract   less   worthy   amusements  treasure  house  of  knowledge.      The  library's  place 

and  respond  at  the  same   time  to  the   child's   first  in    the    community    as    an    educational    factor    is 

emotional  craving,  the  search   for  play.      In  spite  already   well  established.      Since    it    must    furnish 

of  the  varied  modern  arts  and  activities,  this  search  the  school  extension   courses  through  its  books,  it 

for  pleasure  and   the  story's  usefulness  also  holds  is  largely  through  the  spoken   story  that    its  books 

true  in  the  case  of  adults,  for  whensoever  there  is  are   advertised    and   made   popular.      The    library 

a    lull    in    an    entertaining   program    some    tactful  story  hour  has   within  the   last    decade    received  a 

person    again   starts   the  social  ball    rolling  with  a  tremendous  impetus,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before 

funny  story.  every  library  in  the  country  will  have  adopted  the 

It  is  always  very  evident   that  the  recreational  story  hour  as  a  feature  of  its  legitimate  work, 

value  of  storv-telling  is  well  sustained.      As  to  the  Every  good   story  must  have  a  hero,   action,  a 

educational   phase  of  the  Story  Hour  "  no  move-  plot,  and  a  solution,  and    all    stories  fit  for   telling 

ment  of  recent  years   in   the  field   of  education  is  naturally    group    themselves    into    two    divisions, 

more   significant    than   the    revival    of  interest   in  namely,  idealistic   and    realistic    stories.      Of  the 

story-telling  both   as  an  art  and  as  a  profession."  two  types,  idealistic  stories  would  include  the  fairy, 

The  very  origin  of  the  Story  Hour  was  the  result  folk,  myth,  legend,  epic,  and  allegory.      These  are 

of  a  teaching  impulse,  and  all  the  earliest  schools  easier   to  tell,  because   thev    adapt  themselves  to 

of  philosophy  were  conducted   on   a   story-telling  telling  more  readily,  the  action   is    swift,  offense  is 

plan.      Since  the  spoken   word  has  always    more  always  duly  punished  and  virtue  rewarded, and  the 
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play  of  imagination  that  surrounds  such  stories  is  vantages   in   teaching   nature   and    religion.     This 

keener  at  all  times.  leads  us  to  define  the  most  difficult  phase  of  story- 

Realistic  stories  on  the  other  hand  are  stories  of  telling  ;  that  is,  the  ethical  or  moral  value.  On 
people  and  things  that  profess  to  be  actual  happen-  this  point  we  may  safely  say  that  if  a  story  answers 
ings  ;  like  history,  biography,  reminiscence,  science,  either  the  recreational  or  the  educational  test,  the 
or  animal  stories.  This  class  of  stories  is  more  moral  will  not  have  escaped  entirely.  "  The  ethi- 
difficult  for  general  telling  because  the  absolute  cal  value  of  story-telling  is  even  more  impressive 
truth  is  so  very  essential  that  it  sometimes  limits  than  the  others.  It  is  not  through  formal  instruc- 
tive imagination.  Especially  is  this  true  if  they  tion  in  the  shape  of  moralizing  that  a  child  re- 
are  told  from  an  educational  or  a  scientific  point  of  ceives  his  impulse  towards  virtue,  honor,  and 
view.  But  in  all  types  of  stories  frankness  in  courtesy  ;  it  is  rather  from  such  an  appeal  to  the 
telling  is  necessary  at  all  times  and  some  prepara-  emotions  as  can  be  made  most  effectively  through 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  teller.  the  telling  of  a  story.      The  inculcation  of  a  duty 

Preparation  is  always  necessary,  but  dramatic  leaves  him  passionless  and  unmoved.  The  narra- 
action  on  the  part  of  the  story-teller  should  be  the  tion  of  an  experience  in  which  that  same  virtue 
result  of  spontaneity,  and  not  of  stilted,  artificial  finds  concrete  embodiment  fires  him  with  the  de- 
mannerisms  acquired  through  mirror  study ;  for  sire  to  try  the  same  conduct  for  himself.  An 
any  story  that  is  really  sensed  and  felt  can  be  adventure  to  a  child,  is  never  an  objective  thing, 
made  both  educational  and  entertaining  without  a  but  a  personal  experience  as  the  action  moves 
pretense  at  acting.  forward." 

A  word  or  two  here  about  the  various   kinds  of  John    Burroughs,    in    his    book    of    "Literary 

stories.      As  for  the  good  old   nursery  classics,  the  Values,"    has    a   delightful   essay   which    he    calls 

charming  and  human  fairy,  folk  stories,  and  myths,  "Thou  Shalt  Not   Preach,"  and  there  is  scarcely 

any    mother's  education   is   incomplete    who   does  a  better  way  in  which   to   point  a   moral.     "The 

not  know  and  love  them,  or  who  cannot  draw  her  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  maketh  to  live."      The 

children   about  her  with  the  very  ancient  phrase,  charm  of  any  story  is   lost   if  the  teller  sacrifices 

"  Once    upon    a   time,"  and  again    live   with    her  his  art  in  order  to  force  a   moral ;   for  a   moral  of 

little  ones   in   that  time.      Even  without   pointing  any  value  should   make  a  subconscious  appeal  to 

any   moral   whatsoever,   stories    pure    and    simple,  the  listener,  and  gradually  frame  itself  upon  reflec- 

like  "Cinderella,"  "Hansel  and   Gretel,"  "The  tion  ;  otherwise  it  is  about  as  tasteful  as  predigested 

Ugly  Duckling,"  or  the  "  Emperor's  Nightingale,"  food.   Even  with  all  our  present-day  irregular  social 

are  sermons  in  themselves;  and  although  the  sub-  conditions,  the  world   is  a  far  better  place   to  live 

conscious  appeal  that    they  make  to  the  juvenile  in  to-day  than   it  was  centuries  ago,  for  morals  in 

mind    at    the    time  of  telling    is    not   evident,  the  general  are  cleaner  and  standards  of  living  higher, 

ethical  response  is  sure  to  come  in  later  life.  In  Boccaccio's  time,  for  example,  it  was  necessary 

The  romance  and  legend  —  well,  so  long  as  the  to  moralize,  but  now  the  method  is  about  as  flat 
world  is  young  and  dreams  of  youth  and  love,  it  as  a  pancake  and  tastes  even  worse ;  for  polite 
will  ever  continue  to  love  a  lover,  and  romance  society  would  not  for  a  moment  tolerate  such  tales, 
will  have  its  welcome  place.  Knowledge  of  Miss  Shedlock  says  :  "  I  do  not  mean  that  stories 
tragedy  and  disappointment  is  the  result  of  age  should  take  the  place  of  moral  or  direct  teachings, 
and  experience,  but  it  is  the  right  and  custom  of  but  that  upon  many  occasions  (this  form  of  enter- 
youth  to  be  ever  hopeful  and  buoyant.  tainment)  could  supplement  and   strengthen  moral 

As  for  the   mystery  story,  since   life  itself  is  a  teaching,  because  the  dramatic  appeal  to  the  im- 

mystery,  it  is  a   natural   human  weakness  to  seek  agination  is  quicker  than  the  moral  appeal  to  the 

to  lift  the  veil  of  the  future.    That  is  why  fortune-  conscience." 

tellers  and  clairvoyants  impose  upon  the   innocent  The  place  and  importance  of  the  story  in  moral 

credulty  of  the  public.    The  mystery  story  is  both  instruction  is  coming  to  be  recognized   more  and 

valuable   and    popular   because    it    stimulates    the  more  by  the   Churches  and   the  Sunday  Schools, 

mind  to  action.     Most  men  prefer  detective  stories  Since   the    Bible    is   essentially  a   book  of  stories 

to   novels,  and   children    adore   ghost    stories,  and  from  which  the  finest  in  literature  has  been  drawn, 

hang  breathless  on  their  fate.  the  story-telling  form  is  the  Sunday  school  teacher's 

Some   poetrv  is    necessary   in    every   life,  but    a  best   method   of  teaching.      Christ  himself  was  a 

true  appreciation  of  poetry  is  an  acquired  develop-  master  story-teller,   for  his  entire  teachings  were 

ment  of  the  intellect  and  of  culture.     Story-telling  accomplished  by  means  of  the   spoken  word,  and 

in   this   instance  can    also   draw   attention    to   and  the   use  of  the   skilful   parable  which  he    adopted 

point  out  the  world's  greatest  poems.  from  the  Rabbis.      All  stories  are  a  relation  of  the 

The  story  hour  has  great   possibilities  and   ad-  evolution  of  the  life  of  man,  and  the  cardinal  vir- 
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tues  and  instincts  are  inseparable  from  life,  because 
these  are  not  the  clay  but  the  breath  of  the  Maker, 
and  will  therefore  always  respond  to  what  is  right. 
"  There  need  be  little  thought  of  teaching  sys- 
tematic virtues,  for  natural  moral  training  should 
be  an  unconscious  influence,"  and  the  whole  range 
of  adult  ideals  and  life  is  to  be  presented  in  the 
form  of  art.  A  teacher  who  could  not  keep  her 
bovs  once  asked  them,  "  Why  do  you  go  to  the 
Movies  ?  "  "  For  fun,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  we 
learn  an  awful  lot  there  just  the  same."  Now  the 
story-telling  plan  may  be  used  in  the  Sunday  School 
with  at  least  similar  results,  for  the  storv  may 
then  be  presented  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  be  at  the 
same  time  both  instructive  and  enjoyable. 

In  summing  up  the  total  values  of  story-telling 
we  may  say  that  its  results  are  as  follows  : 

1.  It  entertains. 

2.  It  stimulates  the  imagination. 

3.  It  increases  the  vocabulary. 

4.  It  imparts  general  information. 

5.  It  widens  the  mental  vision. 

6.  It  gives  inspiration. 

7.  It  teaches  lessons  of  moral  value. 

8.  It  creates  ideals. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  writing  of  the  Psalmist  said, 
"  With  a  tale  he  forsooth  cometh  unto  you  ;  with 
a  tale  which  holdeth  children  from  play  and  old 
men  from  the  chimney  corners,"  and  the  story- 
tellers of  the  Twentieth  Century  add,  "  With  joy 
in  the  telling  to  make  all  hearts  glad." 


The  little  operetta  of  Puss  in  Boots 

Continued  from  the  April  "  S.  E.  G.  News" 

(Enter  an  old  Man)  :  How  far  is  it  to  the  Village 
of  Work  for  All? 

David  :   One  mile. 

Old  Man  :  My  bag  is  heavy.  I  think  I'll  rest 
for  a  few  minutes. 

David  :  Yes,  that  is  wise,  and  I  will  go  with 
you  a  little  later  and  help  you  carry  your  bag.  My 
cat  has  gone  to  bring  me  some  luncheon. 

Old  Man  :  Thank  you,  young  man.  Your 
cat  you  say  ? 

David:  Yes,  I  have  a  cat  that  talks  and  walks 
and  is  cleverer  than  many  men. 

{Puss  enters.) 

Puss  :  Here,  master,  are  nuts  and  apples  and 
some  cheese  the  farmer's  wife  gave  me  for  catching 
mice. 

David  :    Have  you  had  your  dinner,  Pussy  ? 

Old  Man  :  You  speak  to  him  and  you  under- 
stand him  when  he  says,  "  miau,  miau  "  like  that  ? 

David  :  But  it  doesn't  sound  like  "  miau."  He 
said  it  as  plainly  as  you  speak.      Here,  master,  are 


nuts  and  apples  and  bread  and  cheese  the  farmer's 
wife  gave  me  for  catching  mice. 

Old  Man  :   Lauk  a  mercy,  lauk  a  mercy  ! 

David  :    Have  you  had  your  dinner,  Pussy  ? 

Pussy  :  Yes,,  and  I  can  get  more  any  time  I 
want  it. 

David  :    Here,  sir,  share  with  me. 

Old  Man  :  You  are  a  generous  fellow,  I  had 
hoped  to  get  my  luncheon  in  town  but  this  is 
much  nicer. 

David  :  And  it  will  be  such  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  carry  your  bag.  You  will  tell  me  all  about 
your  travels,  won't  you  ? 

Old  Man  :   With  pleasure. 

David  :   Let  us  start  at  once.      Pussv,  will  you 

J    *  J 

let  me  have  my  boots  and  wait  here  for  me  until  I 
come  back  ? 

Old  Man  :  I  have  in  this  bag  an  extra  pair  of 
boots  my  daughter  insisted  on  putting  in.  She 
was  afraid  her  poor  old  daddy  might  get  his  feet 
wet.  Here,  Pussy,  try  them  on.  ( The  cat  tries 
them.)      They  fit  exactly  ;   take  them  and  welcome. 

Pussy  {rising  and  dancing  a  feiu  steps) :  Thanks, 
noble  Sir. 

Old  Man  {with  hand  curved  at  his  ear)  :  What 
does  he  say  ? 

David  :    He  says,  "  Thanks,  noble  Sir." 

Old  Man  :    A  very  polite  and  well-bred  animal. 

Pussy  :   Shall  I  wait,  master  ? 

David:   Yes,  Pussy,  do.    {Exeunt  D.  and  O.  M.) 

Pussy  {stamping  on  the  ground)  :  King  of  Catland, 
King  of  Catland,  your  servant,  White  Tail,  is 
ready  to  report.  You  told  me  to  find  a  man  who 
carried  good  fortune  with  him,  did  you  not  ? 

King  of  Cats  :   I  did. 

Pussy  :  I  have  discovered  that  this  fellow,  with- 
out a  cent,  is  as  rich  as  he  needs  to  be,  and  with- 
out means  of  entertaining  friends,  he  yet  finds 
comrades  who  love  him,  everywhere. 

King  of  C  :  My  body  servants,  come  sing  the 
song  of  the  Princess. 

Tune  of"  Old  Madrid" 

The  Princess'  hair  is  shining  gold 

Her  eyes  are  blue  as  cloudless  skies  in  June 

The  roses  stole  their  tints  from  her,  we're  told. 

Her  voice  is  like  the  sweetest,  gayest  tune. 

And  better  far  than  fairest  form  or  face 

Her  heart  is  warm,  her  mind  is  pure 

She  could  not  think  thoughts  mean  or  base. 

Of  that,  my  King,  we're  certain  sure 

In  reading,  writing,  'rithmetic 

No  one  was  ever  half  so  quick. 

She  cooks,  she  washes,  irons  and  sews 

And  every  flower's  name  she  knows. 

Chorus  : 

Princess,  Princess  wise  and  witty. 
Really,  isn't  it  a  pity, 
That  I'm  only  just  a  Kitty? 
Still,  perhaps,  it's  just  as  well. 
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King  of  C:  Is  your  master  really  worthy  of 
this  fair  Princess? 

Pussy:   My  King  —  he  is  worthy. 

King  of  C  :  Behold,  Reapers  are  approaching. 
They  are  the  understanding  kind,  so,  by  the  way, 
are  the  King  of  this  country  and  his  daughter,  the 
Princess.  I  must  be  gone.  [He  thrusts  a  parchment 
into  Pussy's  bund.)    Here,  read  !    [Exit  K.  of  C.) 

Pussy  [unrolls  parchment,  and,  reads  rapidly  as 
folloivs)  :  First,  take  possession  of  the  fields  marked 
X  on  this  map.  Give  them  to.  your  master  and 
tell  him  to  take  as  title  Marquis  of  Carabas.  Sec- 
ond, send  a  present  in  the  name  of  the  Marquis  to 
the  King.  [Pussy  looks  at  the  fields.)  Those  are  the 
fields  —  these,  I  suppose,  are  the  Reapers.  [Assum- 
ing a  grand  air)  :    Reapers,  approach  ! 

ist  Reaper:    What  is  your  will,  Sir  Cat  ? 

Pussy  :   Who  is  your  master? 

ist  Reaper:  That  dreadful  ogre  you  see 
coming. 

Pussy  :    He  is  rather  a  horrid  looking  person. 

ist  Reaper  :  He  can  be  even  more  horrid,  for 
he  can  change  himself  into  anything  he  wishes, 
and  he  never  changes   himself  into  anything  nice. 

Pussy  :    He  seems  to  be  coming  this  way. 

ist  Reaper  :  We  must  get  back  to  our  work. 
If  he  found  us  here  he  would  kill  us.      [They  go.) 

Ogre  :   Buroo  !  Buroo  ! 

Nuts  and  oranges,  ice-cream,  mice, 
I  smell  a  cat  and  he  smells  nice. 

[To  Pussy)  :    Buroo  !    Buroo  !    Who  are  you  ? 

Pussy  :  Only  a  poor  kittv,  trembling  at  your 
greatness. 

Ogre  :   You  may  well  tremble. 

Now  wish  one  wish  before  you  die, 
And  my  wife  makes  of  you  Cat  pie  ! 

Pussy  :  Sir,  I  have  heard  that  you  can  take  the 
shape  of  anything  inhuman  under  the  Heavens. 

Ogre  :   Yes  ,  1  can. 

Pussy  :  Sir,  you  were  so  kind  as  to  mention 
mice.  Could  you,  perhaps,  enter  the  body  of  any- 
thing so  small  and  insignificant  as  a  mouse? 

Ogre:  Buroo!  Buroo!  Wait  a  moment.  [He 
goes  out  and  a  small  object  runs  across  the  floor.  Pussy 
like  a  flash,  puts  his  foot  on  it,  then  eats  it.) 

Pussy:  There!  You  are  done  for,  and  nobody 
will  be  sorrv.  Here,  Reapers.  [The  Reapers  enter.) 
I  am  a  greater  magician  than  the  ogre.  I  have 
destroyed  him  and  am  about  to  provide  you  with  a 
master  who  will  give  you  every  happiness. 

Reapers:  Hurrah,  for  the  Pussy  in  Boots! 
Three  cheers  now,  Hip,  hip,  hurrah  ! 

Pussy:  You  mav  well  hurrah,  for  I  am  about 
to  give  you  the  best  master  you  ever  had,  but  until 
he  comes  vou  must  obey  me.  You,  Mr.  Reaper, 
go  at  once  to  the  third  bush  beyond  the  great  elm. 


There  you  will  find  a  bag  of  nuts,  and  a 
bouquet  of  English  violets.  Take  those  splendid 
presents  to  the  King  and  say  they  are  from  the 
Marquis  of  Carabas.  You  others,  go  back  to 
your  work,  and  remember  that  when  the  King  asks 
who  your  master  is,  you  answer,  the  Marquis  of 
Carabas.      Now,  sav  it. 

Reaper  :  Yes,  yes,  the  Marquis  of  Carabas. 
Will  he  give  us  plenty  of  bread  and  cheese  ? 

Pussy  :  Mountains,  and  gallons  of  molasses 
and  water. 

Reapers  [Saying  in  sing-song)  :  Mountains  of 
bread  and  cheese  and  gallons  of  molasses  and 
water.  Hip,  hip  hurrah  for  the  Marquis  of  Cara- 
bas !      [Dance  and  exit.) 

David:  I  am  more  busy  than  my  brother  the 
miller.  On  my  way  back  I  came  upon  a  boy 
fishing.  So  big  a  fish  had  hold  of  his  line  that  if 
I  hadn't  helped  him  he  would  have  landed  in  the 
pond.  As  it  was  we  drew  out  a  twelve  pound 
fish.  The  boy  said  it  was  as  much  mine  as  his 
and  we  sold  it  and  divided  the  money.  My  share 
was  thirty-five  cents  and  with  this  I  propose  to 
go  into  business. 

Pussy  :    What  will  you  do  ? 

David:  I  shall  buy  a  fish  line,  and  you  and  I 
will  always  have  a  meal,  and  I  shall  sell  what  we 
don't  eat  and  buy  us  a  house  where  every  passer 
will  be  welcome. 

Pussy  :  Good,  but  before  you  make  your  pur- 
chases will  you  do  me  some  favors. 

David  :  If  I  can.  I'm  not  very  clever  you 
know. 

Pussy  :  That  makes  no  difference — only  do 
what  I  say. 

David:    I'm  sure  I  can  do  that. 

Pussy  :  There  is  a  beautiful  pond  over  beyona 
the  trees — go  in  bathing  there  after  your  walk  and 
your  hard  work. 

David:   That  is  a  favor  to  me. 

Pussy  :  Of  course,  a  favor  to  rrie  would  be  a 
favor  to  you  and  a  favor  to  you  is  a  favor  to  me. 

David:    I'll  find  you   here  when  I  come  back? 

PussT  :  Yes.  [Exit  David.)  He  takes  out  the 
parchment,  begins  to  read,  scratches  his  ear  with  his 
paw  and  listens.)  Soon  the  robber  cats  come  in  and 
sing.) 

The  Robber  Cats 

Tune  of  "  Vive  la  compagnie  " 

O  bold  are  the  robbers  who  steal  in  the  night 

Sleep  from  poor  mortals'  eyes. 
We  sing  while  the  moon  is  a'shining  so  bright. 

Time  so  employed,  fair  flies. 

By  night  we  steal  slumber,  by  day  we  steal  cream, 

Bold  are  the  robbers  cats. 
And  if  while  we're  singing  you  doze  off  and  dream 

Failed  have  the  robber  cats. 
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(Exit  a  cat  who  returns  with  David's  hat  and 
shoes  while  the  other  cats  dance.) 

Now  sometimes  we  take  what  the  owners  don't  need. 
(Exit  another  cat.) 
"  Thanks"  to  us  then  is  said. 
(Re-enter  cat  with  David's  coat  and  trousers.) 
And  sometimes  we  take  what  has  quite  gone  to  seed. 
(Here  a  rumble  is  heard.) 
Giving  a  prize  instead. 

Hasten,  now  hasten,  King  just  and  fair, 

Hasten,  sweet  Princess,  with  golden  hair. 

Know  that  we  bring 

Luck  when  we  sing. 

Why  at  us  old  boots  fling  ? 

(The  other  cats  go  out,  then  return,  each  carrying 
an  article  of  David's  clothing,  with  which  they  steal 
softly  away.) 

Pussy  (jumping  up  and  down  and  waving  his 
paws)  :  O  my  master,  my  poor  master.  A  rumb- 
ling and  a  tooting  is  heard  and  a  King  and  Princess 
run  in.) 

King  :    What  is  the  matter,  Pussy  ? 

Pussy  :  My  master  has  gone  swimming  and 
robbers  have  stolen  his  clothes,  his  hat  and  his 
shoes  and  his  perfectly  well  mended  underclothes, 
with  the  buttons  all  on.      O  !   O  ! 

King:   Who  is  your  master? 

Pussy  :  The  Marquis  of  Carabas,  Royal  Ma- 
jesty. 

King  :  Not  the  Marquis  who  has  sent  me  such 
beautiful  presents  ? 

Pussy  ?   The  very  same,  Royal  Majesty. 

King:  Princess,  run  as  fast  as  possible,  don't 
wait  for  that  lumbering  state  chariot  to  get  there, 
and  tell  the  Queen  your  mother,  to  give  you  with 
her  own  hands  my  third  best  court  suit.  (Exit 
Princess.)  Does  the  Marquis  own  all  the  beautiful 
fields  we  passed  where  the  reapers  were  so  busy  ? 

Pussy  :  Yes,  and  you  can  see  his  Castle  from 
the  hilltop  yonder.  There  he  has  one  hundred 
suits  of  clothes,  but  I  dare  not  leave  him  even  to 
call  the  reapers. 

Princess  (Running  in  and  handing  her  father  the 
bundle  of  clothes):    Here,  Papa. 

King:  Good  girl.  Now,  Pussy  in  Boots,  take 
these  to  your  master,  the  Marquis. 

Pussy  :   You  will  wait  that   he  may  thank  you  ? 

King:   Oh,  yes,  we  will  wait.     (Exit  cat.) 

Princess  :   What  do  you  suppose  he  is  like  ? 

King  :  We  know  that  he  is  noble  and  very  rich 
and  of  course  he  is   beautiful. 

Princess  :  And  he  is  not  slow,  for  here  he 
comes. 

David:  My  Royal  Highness — (cat  pokes  him 
and  hisses  "  Tour")  Of  course.  Your  Royal 
Highness,  this  is  a  most  unexpected  pleasure. 

King  :   Allow  me  to  present  the  Princess. 


Marquis  :   Princess,  I  kiss  your  hand. 

King:  Marquis,  you  are  really  as  beautiful  as 
you  are  rich  and  noble. 

Marquis  :  It  must  be  your  clothes  which  have 
made  me  beautiful.  As  for  my  fortune,  I  tell  you 
truly  that  this  morning  I  had  only  my  two  hands 
and  this  Pussy  in  Boots.  Now  if  you  call  me 
Marquis,  I  suppose  I  am  one. 

King  (to  Pussy)  :   Pussy  in  Boots,  how  is  this  ? 

Pussy  :  Royal  Majesty,  according  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  King  of  all  Cats  I  ate  the  Ogre  Mar- 
quis who  owned  these  lands  because  he  had  a  bad 
heart  and  wanted  the  .whole  earth  for  himself  and 
then,  Royal  Highness,  of  course  the  castles  and 
lands  belonged  to  me  and  I  gave  them  to  this  lad 
because  he  had  everything  but  money  and  a  title 
to  make  him  a  fit  husband  for  the  Princess. 

King:  Pussy,  you  have  shown  sense,  courage 
and  generosity.  Kneel,  for  I  shall  confer  the 
Iron  Cross  upon  you  instantly,  which  means  the 
freedom  of  the  King's  pantry.  (Cat  kneels,  King 
strikes  him  with  fat  of  sword.)  Rise,  Sir  Pussy  in 
Boots. 

Princess  :  Papa,  I  could  live  in  a  little  cottage 
and  wash  dishes  for  the  man  I  love. 

King  :   Do  you  mean  you  like  this  Marquis? 

Princess:   I  like  him  very  much,  indeed. 

King  :   Marquis,  do  you  like  the  Princess  ? 

Marquis:    More  than  tongue  can  tell. 

King  :  You  may  take  a  year  to  get  acquainted. 
Then,  if  you  still  love  each  other,  I  will  give  you 
the  Princess  and  a  cottage,  since  that  is  what  she 
likes,  and  her  mother  will  give  her  a  shiny  new 
dishpan  and  twelve  new  dish  towels.  Now  good- 
bye to  you  both,  and  you  may  come  to  dinner  every 
Sunday. 

Marquis  :  Good-bye,  your  majesty,  and  thank 
you,  Princess.  I  shall  see  you  on  Sunday.  (Exit 
King  and  Princess.) 

Pussy  :  Come,  Marquis,  we  cannot  waste  a 
moment.  We  must  have  all  the  Ogre's  suits 
made  over  to  fit  you  and  that  will  take  a  year. 
(Exeunt.) 

(Cats  come  creeping  in.) 

1st  Cat  :  It's  a  pity  humans  can't  understand 
the  words  of  our  songs. 

2nd  Cat :  Never  mind,  we'll  practise  the  one 
we're  going  to  sing  to-night  just  the  same  as  if 
they  could. 

Sir  Pussy  of  White  Tail 

Tune  of ""  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

Sir  Cat  so  brave  has  now  achieved 

Success  and  noble  name, 
And  through  his  deeds,  so  well  conceived, 

Has  brought  his  master  fame. 
Sir  White  Tail  now  let  memory  fail 

Of  days  you  were  so  poor 
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You  hadn't  e'en  a  fish's  tail 
To  keep  want  from  your  door. 

Forget  fore'er  the  alley  vile, 

Where  once  you  had  your  lair. 
Forget  henceforth  the  rubbish  pile 

Whereon  you  took  the  air. 
For  through  your  intellect  and  pluck 

You  chose  to  cut  and  run; 
You  chose  to  purr  down  all  bad  luck, 

And  call  disaster  fun. 

You  may  recall  how  from  the  brook 

The  miller  blithe  and  bold, 
Forth  drew  you  with  his  pruning  hook, 

All  dripping,  wet  and  cold. 
He  gave  you  first  aid  good  and  hard, 

He  pinched  you  black  and  blue, 
He  stretched  your  tail  a  good  half  yard, 

And  so  he  brought  you  through. 

Nor  fate  nor  circumstances  ill, 

Can  bring  to  evil  plight 
That  cat  or  man  who  has  the  will 

To  strive  with  all  his  might. 
To  work  and  laugh  and  not  forget 

To  play  a  little  too, 
To  waste  no  time  in  vain  regret, 

And  ne'er  be  sad  nor  blue. 


Library  Clubhouse  Report 
1916-1917 

Rebecca  G.   Heiman 

I  suppose  one  of  the  tests  of  a  successful  season 
of  the  Library  Clubhouse  groups  is  that  the 
children  don't  want  to  stop  coming.  Indeed,  in 
former  years,  we  have  closed  the  middle  of  May, 
but  there  was  such  a  protest  from  all  the  groups, 
not  to  have  the  story  hours  close  so  early,  that  we 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  month. 

I  often  ask  myself,  "  What  is  the  reason  for 
their  regularity  ?  "  and  my  conclusion  is  that  with 
the  younger  groups  it  is  principally  the  stories  that 
are  told  ;  "  they  just  love  them."  With  the  older 
girls,  it  is  the  coming  together  in  pleasant  quarters 
where  they  can  enjoy  good  talks,  meet  people  who 
are  interested  in  what  they  are  doing,  and  in  help- 
ing to  maintain  the  spirit  which  the  Library  Club- 
house tries  to  create. 

The  attendance,  as  in  former  years,  has  been 
splendid.  That  means  that  the  children  have  en- 
joyed coming.  Whenever  any  of  them  had  im- 
portant errands  to  do,  or  had  to  go  to  church  after 
school,  they  invariably  ran  to  the  Clubhouse  first 
to  make  known  their  reason  for  their  absence  or 
tardiness. 

Our  volunteers  have  been  invaluable.  Miss 
Shea,  who  has  been  with  the  Thursday  Evening 
Girls,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  fine  spirit  of 
that  group.  These  girls  did  everything  possible 
to  make  our  performances  of  "  Boy  Blue"  a  suc- 
cess.     They  had  to  catch  trains,  or  come  to  per- 


formances without  lunches,  but  not  one  grumbled 
or  complained.  This  group  has  had  a  number  of 
interesting  talks,  including  "  Current  Events," 
"  Home  Making,"  "  Canning,"  and  «  Readings." 
For  the  first  time  the  T.  E.  G.  have  given  dues 
which  go  towards  the  house  fund. 

Miss  Guerrier  has  had  the  Monday  Evening 
Girls  —  third  and  fourth  year  High  School  —  for 
the  story  hour.  Miss  Albena  Mangini  had  charge 
of  the  folk  dancing,  as  in  former  years,  and  I  know 
the  dancing  which  her  girls  did  in  the  operetta 
must  have  fully  repaid  her. 

Miss  Tremere  was  again  leader  of  the  Thurs- 
day Afternoon  Girls  —  first  and  second  year  High. 
She  told  them  stories  of  books  which  helped  the 
girls  in  their  school  work,  and  also  took  current 
events  with  them.  This  group  is  very  grateful  to 
Miss  Tremere  for  the  interesting  and  useful  in- 
formation she  gave  them  concerning  the  crisis  of 
this  country.  I  am  sure  it  has  improved  their 
conception  of  real  worth-while  news.  Miss  Good- 
man taught  the  folk  dancing  until  her  duties  at 
the  Pottery  became  too  numerous,  and  Miss  Helene 
Grant  took  her  place.  Miss  Frances  Grant  played 
for  the  chorus  and  dancing  until  her  work  at  Rad- 
clifFe  needed  all  her  time,  and  Miss  Hanlon  took 
her  place. 

The  Monday  Afternoon  Girls — eighth  grade — 
had  their  stories  with  Miss  Gertrude  Goldstein. 
She  told  them  the  Iliad,  Odyssey,  iEneid,  etc. 
Misses  Sadie  Brown  and  Theresa  Squillocioti,  both 
T.  E.  G.,  gave  their  house  time  as  volunteers  to 
this  group.  Both  these  girls  were  of  great  help, 
and  the  children  never  lost  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  how  much  they  enjoyed  and  appre- 
ciated their  coming. 

Miss  Paramino  told  the  children  of  the  Tuesday 
Afternoon  Group  —  sixth  and  seventh  grade  — 
stories  from  their  favorite  books.  Miss  Helen 
MacIIlvain  conducted  the  business  meetings  and 
played  for  the  singing  and  dancing. 

Our  Wednesday  Group  has  not  been  a  success  ; 
that  is,  it  hasn't  fulfilled  the  plans  we  laid  out  for 
it.  I  had  a  vision  that  by  the  end  of  the  season 
we  could  point  with  pride  to  this  new  experiment 
—  of  having  boys  and  girls  together.  Alas!  I 
think  the  girls  were  quite  willing,  but  the  boys  of 
that  age,  7  to  10,  are  very  shy.  They  are  ready 
to  listen  to  the  same  stories,  if  they  don't  have  to 
sit  next  a  girl ;  but  as  for  taking  her  hand  to  dance 
with  her,  or  choosing  a  girl  for  a  game,  that  is 
breaking  every  manly  rule!  "It's  a  shame  to 
dance  with  a  girl;"  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  Yes, 
they  danced  in  the  operetta  with  little  girls,  but  I 
believe  it  was  the  desire  to  be  in  a  "  show"  which 
overruled. 
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Miss  Lillian  Cherry  and  Miss  Minnie  Colitz 
have  told  the  most  delightful  stories  to  these 
youngsters  and  they  have  enjoyed  them  thoroughly, 
but  immediately  after  the  story,  most  of  the  boys 
found  that  they  had  to  "  mind  the  baby,"  or  had 
to  "go  buy  the  supper,"  etc.  Of  course  a  num- 
ber of  them  stayed  and  were  great  fun.  As  a 
special  reward  they  were  permitted  to  remain  and 
carry  out  chairs,  "  two  at  a  time,"  and  some  put 
on  aprons  and  swept  and  dusted.  But,  will  they 
be  willing  to  come  back  next  year — a  year  older 
— and  belong  to  a  club  with  girls?  I  have  my 
doubts. 

"  Boy  Blue,"  the  operetta  which  we  gave  five 
times,  was  a  success  in  every  way.  Not  only  did 
we  add  several  hundred  dollars  to  our  fund,  and 
help  the  North  End  Garden  Association  to  in- 
crease their's,  but  we  all  had  a  good  time  taking 
part.  It  gave  the  younger  and  older  members  an 
opportunity  to  know  each  other ;  the  younger 
children  try  to  imitate  the  older  girls  and  our  older 
girls  are  good  examples.  The  mothers  of  the 
little  ones  could  not  have  been  more  proud  of 
their  success  than  were  our  older  girls.  It  has 
taught  us  to  be  content  "  under  all  circumstances." 
In  some  of  the  places  where  we  gave  the  perform- 
ances, over  seventy  of  us  were  crowded  into  a 
small  room.  Clothes  were  pretty  well  mixed  up, 
coats  and  hats  got  confused  with  hair-ribbons,  but 
it. was  sort  of  a  game  to  find  your  own  dress  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  make  the  train  back  to 
Boston.  The  singing  was  much  better  than  the 
year  before,  and  we  are  alreadv  making  plans  to 
have  next  year's  operetta  better  still. 

The  school  visiting  is  getting  to  be  an  important 
branch  of  our  work.  We  not  only  keep  in  touch 
with  our  own  girls  who  fall  behind  in  school,  but 
with  many  other  girls  of  the  neighborhood.  North 
End  cases  are  divided  between  the  North  Bennet 
Street  Industrial  School  and  the  Library  Club- 
house. 

The  house  time  has  gone  excellently.  This 
year  the  Thursday  Evening  girls  have  also  given 
their  time  by  working  on  luncheon  sets  which 
sell  very  well.  Misses  Tillie  Block  and  Eva 
Sharaf  have  charge  of  this  department.  The 
T.  E.  G.  newspaper,  which  is  carried  on  as  house 
time  by  the  girls  has  improved  very  much  since 
Miss  Shea  has  supervised  it. 

Miss  Bolles,  who  has  taught  at  the  L.  C.  H.  for 
seven  years,  has  been  with  us  again.  She  took 
not  only  her  own  class,  but  the  Normal  class  for- 
merly taught  by  Miss  Frances  Rocchi. 

About  sixty  members  of  the  L.  C.  H.  are  to  be 
in  the  English  interlude  in  "  Caliban,"  and  are 
now  rehearsing  with  Miss  Lillian  Roberts.  The 
girls  who  have  taken  folk  dancing  are  well  prepared 


to  do  their  part,  and  Miss  Roberts  looks  to  us  for 
most  of  her  dancing  in  that  interlude. 

For  the  past  two  years  we  have  not  felt  that 
the  w  mothers' "  meetings  were  particularly  suc- 
cessful. This  may  have  been  due  to  the  scarcity 
of  married  ladies  and  to  the  fact  that  they  had  to 
meet  in  our  clubrooms.  It  was  suggested  by  one 
of  the  "marrieds"  that  they  meet  at  each  other's 
homes.  This  has  worked  like  a  charm.  The 
attendance  has  been  very  good.  It  must  be  easier 
to  discuss  husband's  dinners,  household  economics, 
and  babies  and  their  apparel  in  a  home.  Who 
said  our  girls  weren't  domestic  !  Besides  being 
busy  talking  over  domestic  problems,  these  u  mar- 
rieds "  are  most  helpful  as  members  of  the  S.  E.  G. 
group,  since  they  have  worked  on  luncheon  sets, 
which  sell  for  $20.00  or  more.  Hail  to  vou, 
marrieds.  As  the  children  look  up  to  the  S.  E.  G., 
so  may  the  S.  E.  G.  look  up  to  you,  and  in  time 
may  your  numbers  exceed  those  of  the  S.  E.  G. 
group. 

Visitors  often  remark  on  the  cleanliness  and  at- 
tractiveness of  our  Clubrooms,  and  are  interested 
to  learn  that  the  children  of  the  groups  keep  them 
in  order;  they  do  all  the  sweeping  and  dusting, 
in  fact,  all  the  cleaning  is  done  by  them,  except 
scrubbing  and  washing  windows. 

The  F.  E.  G.  having  become  of  age,  were  in- 
vited to  join  the  S.  E.  G.  group.  We  have  a  few 
new  members  this  year,  but  we  shall  be  glad  to 
get  more  who  are  interested  in  our  work,  and 
believe  in  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

What  have  the  S.  E.  G.  done  anyway  ?  As 
S.  E.  G.  they  never  get  into  the  newspaper,  they 
never  give  benefit  concerts  for  charities,  they 
aren't  interested,  as  a  group,  in  many  outside 
organizations  ;  but  as  individuals  nearly  all  our 
members  are  helping  in  clubs,  classes,  and  associa- 
tions in  different  sections  of  the  citv.  We  are  in- 
terested in  the  local  improvement  associations,  and 
the  school  centres.  We  are  ready  to  sing  or 
dance  when  we  are  called  upon.  For  instance  not 
long  ago  a  North  End  organization  called  on  us 
on  a  Friday  and  wanted  to  know  if  we  could 
furnish  some  entertainment  for  some  school  chil- 
dren the  following  day.  We  were  ready  —  the 
Monday  and  Tuesday  groups  sang  for  them.  The 
S.  E.  G.  are  making  it  possible  for  many  children 
to  become  acquainted  with  good  literature,  to  learn 
to  sing  and  dance,  and  to  belong  to  clubs  which 
endeavor  to  spread  the  spirit  of  good  comradeship, 
"  Love,  Courtesy,  and  Happiness."  Even  in  our 
present  serious  crisis,  when  we  are  all  learning  to 
practice  economy,  and  efficiency,  and  feel  it  our 
duty  to  buy  a  Liberty  Joan,  the  other  things  are 
essential. 
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A  Review  of  the  Community 
Masque  "  Caliban  " 

For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  those   taking  part    to 
read  the  text. 

The  title  page  reads  as  follows :  "  Caliban  of 
the  yellow  sands.  A  community  masque  of  the 
art  of  the  theatre,"  and  the  plot  reveals  how  that 
art  transforms  the  bestial  Caliban  into  a  man. 
The  prologue  shows  the  cave  of  Setebos  "  Whose 
stark-colored  idol-half  tiger  and  half  toad — colossal 
and  primitive  —  rises  at  centre  above  a  stone 
altar  ....  High  in  the  tiger  jaws  of  the 
idol,  Ariel,  a  slim,  winged  figure,  half  nude — is 
held  fettered." 

Ariel  of  the  unconquerable  spirit  who  apparently 
typifies  the  art  of  expression,  proclaims  that  one 
comes  who  shall  free  him  from  the  dominion  of 
lust  and  wai«  and  death. 

Calaban  :  Free?  What's  that — free? 

Ariel:     What  thou  canst  never  be 

Who  never  shalt  dance  with  us  by  yellow  sands. 

After  ceremonial  rites  of  primeval  pageantry 
performed  by  the  priests  of  Setebos,  Lust  and 
Death  and  War,  Ariel,  who  has  suffered  in  sil- 
ence with  closed  eyes,  hails  the  approach  of 
Miranda. 

Ariel:     Spirits,  'tis  she  !  O,  we  have  dreamed  her  true 
At  last  —  Miranda. 
Where?  Where  is  he?  (Prospero) 
Miranda  :     Here  : 

His  cloak  is  round  us  now  :  he  holds  us  now 
In  his  great  art  revealing  each  to  each 
Though  he  be  all  invisible. 

Caliban  then  approaches  Miranda,  who  pities 
the  uncouth  thing  till  as  a  result  of  his  wild  action 
pity  is  changed  to  fear,  and  she  calls  on  Prospero 
who  straightway  appears. 

Prospero:     Darkness  be  light!    Tempest  becalm!  — 

Miranda  ! 
Miranda:     Father! 
Prospero:     Come  to  me  child.     Sit  here  beside  me. 

My  cloak  and  staff  protect  thee. 
Miranda  :     But  the  wild  thing  ? 
Prospero:     Must  be  transformed. 


Rise  now  and  be  tamed, 
Howler  at  Heaven. 
Caliban:     Tamed  saith?     What  shall  it  be- 
That  "  tamed  "? 

Ariel  and  his  spirits  released  from  bondage  dance 
across  the  yellow  sands  and  drive  Caliban  into  his 
cave. 

Ariel  :     The  beast  is  routed  Master.    Was't  well  done  ? 
Prospero:     The  routed  beast  returns.     I  charge  thee 
Spirit. 
Not  to  torment,  but  teach  him. 


Caliban  is  then  shown  by  Prospero's  magic  art, 
revealed  through  the  acting  of  Ariel  and  his 
spirits,  pageants  and  plays  from  the  Egyptian 
ritual  of  the  God  Osiris  through  Greek,  Roman, 
Germanic,  Spanish,  Italian  and  English  episodes 
as  well  as  scenes  from  Anthony  and  Cleopatra, 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  Julius  Ca?sar,  Hamlet, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Winter's  Tale,  Merchant  of 
Venice,  As  you  Like  it,  FalstafF  and  King  Henry 
the  V. 

After  the  first  of  these  interludes  and  scenes 
Caliban  cries.  "  Nay  show  me  this  art  ?  Is't 
hidden  in  thine  hand  ?  Here  let  me  hold  the 
staff." 

Ariel  :     Stay  !  Touch  it  not 

Lest  it  shall  scorch  thy  fingers  and  set  fire 
To  the  building  world.     The  staff  of  Prospero 
Is  for  his  servants,  not  for  slaves,  to  wield. 

After  a  short  space  Prospero  retires,  leaving  in 
the  care  of  Ariel  his  magic  staff",  of  which  Caliban 
soon  possesses  himself. 

Miranda:     (Appalled^  The  staff!  His  staff! 

Touch    not  its  power,  lest  thou  lay  waste 
the  world. 

Caliban  (grasping  the  stafF,  staggers  and  sways 
wildly  with  it  as  though  being  shocked  by  an  in- 
visible force.) 

Caliban  :     Rome  !  Now  do  I  hold  the  roof-beam  of  the 
world. 
Now  am  I  lord  of  lightnings:  Lo,  mine  art 
Shaketh  the  throne  of  Prospero 

While  he  cries  aloud  the  powers  of  Setebos 
came  forth  and  swam  in*  sordid  saturnalia.  Sud- 
denly appears  in  the  darkness  a  colossal  cross 
burning  with  white  fire  —  the  powers  of  Setebos 
are  vanquished,  Prospero  returns  and  Caliban 
grovelling  on  the  ground  flings  the  staff  from  him, 
Prospero  staring  at  it  says  : 

Prospero  :  A  thousand  years 

To  build,  and  build  for  beauty,  yet  in  one 

flare 
Of  riot  lust,  a  lubber  idiot, 
Confounds  time  and  my  toil. — Ah,  daughter, 

daughter 
How  shall  mine  art  reclaim  this  lapsing  ape 
From  his  own  bondage  ? 

By  interlude  after  interlude,  scene  upon  scene, 
the  education  of  Caliban  is  continued  till  Death 
himself  comes  forth  to  keep  him  from  eluding  the 
grasp  of  Setebos.  Death's  attendants  sing 

Gray — gray  —  gray.    Joy  be  unholy  and 

hidden  ; 
Wan  be  the  rainbow  of  wonder,  frozen  the 

tide  ! 
Blind— blind— blind  :    Passion  be  pale  and 

forbidden: 
Dumb  be  the  lips  of  the  soul  to  beauty 

denied  ! 
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Pkospero  :     (to  Ariel)  Blithe  bird  of  mine,  my  heart  is 

boding  ill. 
Not   savage    souls,   'tis   dead    souls    that 

defeat  us. 
Not  red,  but  gray — gray. 


Death  : 

(To  Caliban) 

Wear  now  my  color. 

Caliban 

No,  no  ;  thy  hand- 

-touch  freezeth. 

Prospero  I  will  serve  thee. 

Death : 

Thou  shalt  fail 

Caliban  : 

(bowing  before  Prospero) 

Master  raise 

up 

thy  servant. 

Prosperc 

:     Raise  thyself. 

'Tis  mine  art  not  me, 

Reigns  as  thy  master.     Master  it  and  go 
free. 

Once  again  Caliban  robs  Prospero,  this  time  of 
his  hood  and  creates  a  pageant  of  war,  but  again 
Prospero  calms  the  riot  and  says  "  Thy  will  may 
break,  but  cannot  build  the  world."  At  the  last 
Caliban  after  witnessing  the  Pageant  of  time  says, 

Caliban:     Lady  of  the  Yellow  Sands  !  O  Life  ! 

0  Time  ! 

Thy    tempest    blindeth    me:     Thy   beauty 

baffleth. 
A  little  have  I  crawled,  a  little  only 
Out  of  mine  ancient  cave.     All  that  I  build 

1  botch  ;  all  that  I  do  destroyeth  my  dream. 
Yet — yet  I  yearn  to  build,  to  be  thine  Artist 
And  stablish  this  thing  Earth   among  the 

stars — Beautiful. 


Interesting  Articles  in  the  June 
Magazines 

Atlantic  Monthly  :  "  Food  Preparedness  for  the 
United  States." 

Boys'  Life:   "  Joffre  —  Boy  and  Man." 

Catholic  World  :  "  Lodge  and  his  '  Rosalynde.'" 

Delineator:   "  Saloniki.      A  City  of  Histories." 

Good  Housekeeping:  "The  Great  World 
Movie." 

Harper's  Monthly  :   "  Patriotism  " 

Ladies'  Home  Journal  :  "  How  can  I  do  my 
Bit." 

Popular  Mechanics:  "America's  Fighting 
Spirit." 

Review  of  Reviews  :  "  Russia's  Transition  to 
State  Government." 

The  Rosary  :  "  Where  Uncle  Sam's  Sailors  are 
made." 

Announcement 

The  Editors  beg  to  announce  that  the  present 
June  issue  is  the  last  for  this  year  and  completes 
Vol.  V.  Complete  files  of  Vols.  Ill,  IV  and  V 
of  the  S.  E.  G.  News  may  be  had  upon  request. 

Vacation  greetings  to  all  our  friends  and  sub- 
scribers. 


Tel.  292  &  293  Brookline 

J.  P.  MACKEY 

HARDWARE,   ROOFING 

SLATE,  METAL,  and  GRAVEL  ROOFING 
Harvard  Square 

Brookline,  Mass. 
BUILD  WITH  BRICK 

Telephone  6620  Main 

NEW  ENGLAND  BRICK  CO. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  in  New  England. 
18  POST-OFFICE  SQUARE  BOSTON 

WINDSOR     CEMENT     COMPANY 

Masons'  and  Plasterers'  Supplies 

Finest  Grade  of  Plaster  Paris 


t61  Devonshire  Street 


W 


Boston,  Mass. 


B.  F.  DRAKENFELD  &  CO. 

Established  1869 
Ceramic  Colors 

Decorating  Supplies 

Main  Office,  50  Murray  Street,  New  York 

JOHN  C.  PAIGE  &  CO. 

65   Kilby  Street 
Telephone  Main  5231 

Metropolitan 
Coal  Company 

General  Offices 

20  Exchange  Place 
Boston,  Mass. 


S.     E.     G.     NEWS 


Smith,    Patterson   Co. 

Diamond  Merchants  and  Silversmiths 

52  Summer  Street 
HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS 

New  and  secondhand  pianos  in  great  variety  :  lowest 

prices  in  Boston:  easiest  terms     Est.  1863 

always  reliable. 

395  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Telephone  Main  3208 

W.  B.  B.  CHILD  &  Co. 

Life  Endowment,  Personal  Accident 
General  Liability 

INSLfRANCE 
137  Milk  Street,  Oliver   Building,  Boston 

PAGE  &  BAKER  CO.         ~~ 

88-94  Fulton   Street,   Boston 
FURNITURE 

Tel.  Richmond  641 

Andrew  J.  Granara 

Plumber,  Steam  and  Gas   Fitter,   Sanitary  Drainage  and 

Ventilation 

174  North  Street,  Boston 

Cambridge  Laundry 
"  The  Laundry  that  Saves  your  linen  " 

Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

80  Nottingham  Road,  Brighton 

is  the  address  of  the 

Paul  Revere  Pottery 

Take  a  Lake   Street   Commonwealth  Avenue   Car. 
Get  off  at  Leamington  Road.     Walk  up  Notting- 
ham steps  to  top  of  Hill 
Telephone,  Brighton  1095 


BROOKLINE    TRUST    CO. 
Brookline,  Mass. 

CHOISA  COFPEE 

Moderate  Price 

Exceptional  Value 

S.  S.  PIERCE  CO.         Boston  and    Brookline 

Herbert  S.  Potter 

Electrical  Engineering  and  Contracting 
238-240  State  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


Tel.  Richmond  1560-1561 


BROWN  BROS. 

CONTRACTING  AND  JOBBING 
PLASTERERS 

Tel.  2099-M  BRIGHTON 

J.  A.  FINLEY 

Plumber,  Steam  and  Gas  Fitter 
Sanitary  Drainage  and  Ventilation 


Brighton  450 


119  Brighton  Ave. 


Joseph  Goodnow  &Co.  Inc. 
Lumber 

294  Causeway  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  Richmond  1096 

rBTHLTNTERTca 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 

Office  Tel.  Cam.  3239 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
LIME  &  CEMENT  CO. 

Dealers  In 

MASONS'  AND  PLASTERERS' SUPPLIES 

Concrete  Re-enforcing  and  Waterproofing  Specialties 

252-258  Bridge  Street  E.  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Tel.  Beach  4420 

Henry  W.  Savage  Inc. 


Tels.  Brookline  150S,  1599,  2250 

Coolidge  Corner,  Brookline 

129  Tremont  St.  opp.  Park  St.  Subway 

Commonwealth  &  Harvard  Aves.,  Allstc 


Tel.  Brighton  670 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR   BROOKLINE   AND   ALLSTON   REAL   ES.A1E 

We  have  the  exclusive  sale  of  many  Brookline  and  Allston  estates  that  cannot  be  shown  by  any  other  broker. 
We  also  have  the  management  of  many  high-class  apartment  houses  in  Brookline  and  Allston. 
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